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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1862. 

The  Seventy-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in 
Concord,  June  3  and  4,  1862,  Dr.  E.  K.  Webster,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

Dr.  Hildreth  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tan.,  and  Dr. 
Hill  Treasurer  pro  tern. 

The  report  Of  the  Council  was  read,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen,  being  recommended  by  the  Council, 
were  unanimously  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Charles  F.  P.  Hildreth,  m.  d..  Concord. 
Passmore  Treadwell,  m.  d.,  Concord. 
Frank  P.  Foster,  m.  d.,  Concord. 
George  Montgomery,  m.  d.,  Gilmanton. 
George  E.  Spencer,  m.  d.,  Franklin. 
Hubert  Sleeper,  m.  d.,  Grantham. 
Hadley  B.  Fowler,  m.  d.,  Bristol. 
Jefterson  Smith,  m.  n.,  Dover. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  Rhode-Island  State  Medical 
Society,  sending  delegates  to  this  Society  ;  whereupon  it 
was  voted  that  the  delegates  be  received,  and  invited  to 
sit  with  the  Society,  and  partake  of  its  hospitalities. 

Drs.  Hoyt,  of  Framingham,  and  Savory,  of  Lowell, 
delegates  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society, 
and  Dr.  Batchelder,  of  Knightsville,  delegate  from  liliode- 
Island  State  Medical  Society,  were  introduced  by  Prof. 
Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College. 


%  ^ 


^ . .  The  delegates  severally  addressed  the  Society,  and  gave 
ve0^*fiiter^ting  accounts  of  the  associations  they  repre- 
sented.  .      I 

Drs,  Bucl^  Crosby,  Clough,  Carr,  Whittemore,  Shack- 
ford  and  Shannon  were  appointed  a  committee  on  exami- 
nation of  patients. 

Dts.  Hill,  Currie  and  Moore  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account. 

Drs.  Smith,  Abbott,  Palmer,  Bean,  Bunton,  Wight, 
Crombie,  Stackpole  and  Robinson  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  nominations. 

At  12  o'clock  the  President,  Dr.  E.  K  Webster,  deliv- 
ered the  Annual  Address. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Fitch, 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  make  investi- 
gation with  regard  to  the  Bartlett  fund,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Hill,  Oliver  and  Robinson. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  3| 
o'clock  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported,  and  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PRESIDENT  : 

CHARLES  P.  GAGE,  m.  d..  Concord. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  : 

PAUL  A.  STACKPOLE,  m.  d.,  Dover. 

SECRETARY  : 

NATHAN  CALL,  m.  d.,  Boscawen. 

TREASURER  : 

LEVI  G.  HILL,  M.  D.,  Dover. 


COUNCILLORS  : 

A.  H.  Robinson,  m.  d.,  A.  F.  Carr,  m.  d., 

S.  Campbell,  m.  d.,  L.  F.  Lock,  m.  d., 

T.  Sanborn,  m.  d.,  J.  F.  Hall,  m;  d., 

C.  H.  Shackford,  M.  d.,  C.  Palmer,  m.  d., 

J.  C.  Hanson,  m.  d.,  J.  W.  Lougee,  m.  d., 

W.  H.  Thayer,  m.  d.,  G.  A.  Phelps,  m.  d., 

S.  Cammings,  M.  d.,  J.  H.  Crombie,  m.  d. 

CENSORS : 

G.  Montgomery,  m.  d.,  S.  Bunton,  m.  d., 

G.  W.  Manter,  m.  d.,  C.  K.  Kelley,  m.  d., 

C  B.  Willis,  M.  D.,  G.  P.  Greely,  m.  d., 

T.  H.  Currie,  m.  d. 

DELEGATES   TO   DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE  : 

W.  T>.  Buck,  M.  D.,  L.  G.  Hill,  m.  d. 

ORATORS  FOR  1863.  SUBSTITUTES. 

L.  "W.  Peabody,  m.  d.,  N.  W.  Oliver,  m.  d., 

N.  ToUes,  M.  D.  L.  C.  Bean,  m.  d. 

The  standing  committees  were  appointed  as  follows  : 

On  Surgery — W,  H.  H.  Mason,  m.  d. 

On  Practice  of  Medicine — S.  M.  Whipple,  m.  d. 

On  Epidemics — W.  H.  Thayer,  m.  d. 

On  Publications — N.  Call,  m.  d.,  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth,  m.  d. 

On  Arrangements — Drs.  C.  P.  Gage,  L.  G.  Hill,  J.  Smith, 
P.  A.  Stackpole. 

Voted^  To  send  two  delegates  to  each  of  the  New- 
England  State  medical  societies. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  several  societies  : 

To  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society — ^Drs.  Albert  Smith, 
A.  H.  Eobinson. 

To  Phode-Island  State  Medical  Society — Drs.  F.  P.  Fitch, 
S.  Bunton. 


To  Maine  State  Medical  Society — Drs.  Noah  Martin,  P.  A. 
Stackpole. 

To  Vermont  State  Medical  Society — Drs.  G.  B.  Twitchell, 
S.  W.  Whipple. 

To  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society — Drs.  J.  P.  Whitte- 
more,  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth. 

Dr.  Abbott  announced  the  deaths  of  Drs.  Artemas  II. 
Carr  and  Luther  V.  Bell  ;  after  which  the  President 
appointed  Drs.  Abbott,  Smith  and  Carter  to  draft  appro- 
priate resolutions. 

Dr.  Webster  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  "Locality  as  a  Cause  of  Consumption"  in 
New-Hampshire. 

Dr.  Webster  was  appointed  on  that  committee. 

An  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Whittemore, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Votedy  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  all 
gentlemen  of  their  election  to  perform  various  duties. 

The  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  made 
their  report,  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  delegates  to  Dartmouth  Medical  College  made 
their  report.  It  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

An  interesting  paper  from  Dr.  Noah  Martin,  upon 
"Hypertrophy  of  the  Nymphse,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Stack- 
pole,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  June  4. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  be^  and  he  hereby  is 
instructed  to  address  a  brief  circular  to  each  delinquent 


Fellow,  stating  the  wants  of  the  Society,  and  asking 
ininiediate  paynaent  of  the  anaount  due. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  relating 
to  deceased  members,  made  their  report,  and  it  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Resolved^  That  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  be  held  at  Dover,  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1863. 

After  spending  much  time  in  discussions  and  reports  of 
cases,  which  were  highly  interesting  and  beneficial,  the 
Society  adjourned. 


ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 


BY   E.   K.   WEBSTER,   M.   D.,  OP   BOSCAWEN, 

FBBSIDEirr  OF  THE  800IETT. 


Gentlemen — The  return  of  this  anniversary,  and  the  offi- 
cial position  which,  by  your  kind  regard,  I  have  the  honor 
to  occupy,  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  to  address  you, 
at  this  hour,  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  our  profession.  Could  I  have  consulted  my  own 
inclination  I  would  not  have  occupied  one  moment  of 
the  time  to  which  your  sessions  are  unavoidably  restricted. 
Conscious  as  I  am  of  my  own  inability,  I  can  hardly  hope 
to  say  any  thing  that  will  interest,  much  less  instruct  you ; 
therefore  fain  would  I  be  still,  and  leave  the  time  to  be 
more  profitably  occupied,  but  I  must  not  disregard  the 
precedent  that  has  been  established. 

On  occasions  like  this  it  has  been  customary  to  pause, 
and,  like  the  traveler  in  his  journey,  survey  the  pathway 
we  have  trod.  May  we,  not  inappropriately  at  this  time, 
avail  ourselves  of  this  our  resting  place,  not  so  much  to 
look  back  upon  the  past,  but  to  glance  forward  on  that 
which  is  still  before  us,  and  contemplate  the  interesting 
future ;  a  future,  whether  contemplated  in  reference  to 
ourselves  or  our  country,  big  with  momentous  results. 

If  there  is  any  profession  or  any  class  of  men,  the  very 
nature  of  whose  pursuits  tends  to  educate  them  to  an  un- 
selfish regard  for  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men,  it  is 
that  to  which  we  have  the  honor  to  belong.    We  by  no 
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means  claim  for  ourselves  exemption  from  those  imperfec- 
tions of  motive  which  find  some  supporting  soil  in  every 
human  heart.  Many,  undoubtedly,  enter  our  ranks  with 
designs  below  the  high  standard  to  which  they  should 
aim,  and  unworthy  the  bright  examples  which  have  been 
set  for  them  by  the  long  line  of  good  physicians  whose 
benevolent  lives  have  adorned  the  profession.  But 
although  some  may  enter  thus  unworthily,  their  daily  du- 
ties have  the  direct  eflect  to  cultivate  the  better  and  nobler 
part  of  their  nature.  The  mere  selfish  greed  of  gain, 
and  an  unscrupulous  ambition,  find  not  their  appropriate 
conditions  of  growth  in  the  heart  of  him  whose  business 
is  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  sufiering,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  studies  must  be  given  mainly  to  the  best 
methods  of  bajffling  the  persistent  assailments  of  the  cruel 
intruder  —  disease.  I  say  intruder ^  because  it  has  no  busi- 
ness with  an  organism  so  curiously  and  wondrously 
made  as  these  bodies  of  ours ;  a  mechanism  so  perfectly 
adapted  in  all  its  parts  to  make  its  possessor  happy,  and 
to  execute  the  plans  of  its  benevolent  Designer.  It  has 
no  right  here.  It  came  into  the  garden  with  that  mali- 
cious interloper,  sin,  a  thief  and  a  robber : 

"  And  nature  from  her  seat  gave  signs  of  woe" 

at  the  presence  of  the  Great  Destroyer. 

True,  our  kind  Father  may  teach  us,  by  the  wonderful 
chemistry  of  faith  and  patience,  to  extract  good  from  this 
terrible  evil,  and  the  physician  is  the  honored  minister, 
and  should  be  the  imitator  of  the  Great  Physician  who 
came  to  repair  the  infinite  damage,  and  to  offer  the  rem- 
edy by  which  both  body  and  soul  may  be  made  new 
again.  Then,  of  all  men,  the  physician  should  be  a  good 
man.  His  pursuits  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  such. 
Whatever  conduces  to  make  good  men  must  also  tend  to 
make  good  citizens  and  true  patriots.  Hence,  no  where 
can  we  look  more  confidently  for  efficient  aid  in  sustains 
ing  every  good  enterprise    in  any  community  than  to 
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the  educated  physicians,  and  no  where  in  the  land  can  we 
find  firmer  loyalty  and  greater  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  sustain  our  government,  with  its  noble  institu- 
tions, than  among  them.  For  the  truth  of  this  we  might, 
did  time  permit,  refer  to  bright  examples  all  along  in  the 
history  of  our  government  and  our  country  ;  from  a  War- 
ren, who  bravely  fell  on  Bunker  Hill  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty, down  to  the  noble  band  of  brethren  now  engaged 
on  the  field  of  strife  in  defense  of  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers. 

It  may  not,  then,  be  out  of  place  to  consider,  for  a 
short  time,  the  relations  of  the  medical  profession  to  our 
country  and  the  war ;  to  note  what  we  are  giving  and 
what  we  are  gaining. 

It  is  said  that  the  recent  great  flood  in  California, 
which  covered  with  its  devastating  tide  millions  of  acres 
of  the  richest  lands  ;  which  swept  over  and  almost  swept 
away  whole  cities  and  towns ;  the  relentless  waters,  like 
the  frogs  of  Egypt,  creeping  unbidden  into  the  very  bed- 
chambers, and  leaving  their  slime  in  the  pleasant  parlors, 
and  over  the  choice  furniture  of  thousands  of  homes, 
destroying  many  lives,  and  the  accumulated  property  of 
years — it  is  said  that  this  great  calamity  left  some  com- 
pensation for  itself  in  the  quantity  of  gold  brought  down 
by  these  very  waters  from  th^  mountains. 

A  desolating  tide  of  war,  born  of  a  most  iniquitous 
rebellion,  is  sweeping  over  our  land ;  coming,  alas,  into 
thousands  of  happy  homes  with  its  inexorable  demand  for 
fathers,  husbands  and  brothers,  prostrating  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation,  destroying  thousands  of  fortunes,  and  leav- 
ing behind  its  weight  of  debt,  taxation  and  agony  of 
heart,  which  many  years  can  not  remove. 

Will  this  great  national  calamity  leave  any  good  results 
as  compensation  for  this  dreadful  loss  ?  Out  of  all  this 
confusion  will  there  come  a  better  order?  In  the  sad, 
accumulation  of  evils  and  sorrows  that  war  must  leave, 
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will  there  be  any  richness  out  of  which  may  be  produced 
a  harvest  of  golden  grain  for  time  to  come  ?  Are  we,  as 
a  nation,  casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  which  we  shall 
find  again,  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  ? 

To  all  these  questions  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
may  return  an  unqualified  affirmative.  This  deep  furrow- 
ing of  the  nation  with  the  ploughshare  of  the  sword ; 
this  sowing  broadcast  the  choice  seed  of  the  land ;  this 
watering  with  the  best  blood  of  thousands  of  patriot 
hearts ;  this  stirring  of  the  great  soul  of  the  people  to  its 
very  depths,  can  not,  must  not,  be  in  vain.  Out  of  it  all 
must  spring  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  privileges  we  possess,  and  a  more  jealous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  every  man.  The  great  principles  of 
liberty  which  have  been  struggling  for  the  mastery,  inch 
by  inch,  through  blood,  ever  since  the  barons  extorted 
from  King  John  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede,  down 
through  a  hundred  battle-fields,  to  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence — these  principles  must,  by  this  war, 
take  another  step  forward,  make  another  advance  into 
the  convictions  and  hearts  of  men,  and  become  more 
firmly  established  in  this  land,  and  in  the  old  nations  of 
Europe. 

This  war  has  been  justly  called  a  sublime  national  edu- 
cation. And  here,  as  we  look  down  the  years,  a  splendid 
vision  of  rich  and  ripening  fruits,  bending  the  branches 
of  our  spreading  national  tree,  comes  up  before  the  mind. 
It  is  a  tempting  sight,  and  we  should  love  to  linger  and 
gaze  upon  the  broad  and  glowing  picture,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion pluck  and  eat  of  the  blessed  fruit,  noAv  rapidly  ripen- 
ing for  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

But,  pleasing  as  it  is,  we  must  not  dwell  upon  this  gen- 
eral view.  Let  us  look,  for  a  short  time,  to  see  what  we, 
as  a  profession,  are  doing  in  connection  with  this  war — 
what  we  are  contributing  to  the  general  good,  and  what 
benefit  we  are  likely  to  reap. 
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Other  professions  and  other  departments  of  science 
will  gather  up  and  record  their  gains.  Let  us  do  the 
same,  that  we  may  hand  them  down  to  those  who  will 
come  after  us,  who,  we  trust,  will  have  no  such  opportu- 
nity to  reap  from  such  a  field. 

In  one  respect  the  position  of  the  army  surgeon  is  both 
pleasant  and  important.  His  work  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  are  actually  sick  or  wounded,  but  to  the  con- 
stant eflfort  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  prove  what  can  be 
done  by  the  carrying  out  of  wise  sanitary  rules.  In  his 
field  of  practice  at  home  the  physician  can  do  but  little  in 
the  way  of  prevention  of  disease,  and  he  often  finds  his 
most  anxious  endeavors  at  cure  thwarted  by  ignorance, 
self-will  and  superstition,  while  he  must  bear  the  odium 
of  a  failure.  How  many  of  my  brethren  know  too  well 
that  very  many  valuable  lives  are  sacrificed,  and  their  own 
reputation  unjustly  compromised,  temporarily  at  least,  by 
their  want  of  ability  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas. 

But  in  the  camp  and  the  military  hospital  the  army  sur- 
geon has  the  power,  not  only  of  putting  forth  his  pre- 
cepts, like  the  preacher,  Jbut  of  enforcing  them  in  the 
daily  practice  of  his  whole  parish.  He  can  establish  and 
maintain  the  regime  which  both  science  and  common 
intelligence,  not  to  say  common  sense,  dictate  to  be  wise. 
In  this  view  we  can  readily  see  how  his  ideas  will  become 
wrought  into  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  men. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  at  the  army  as  a  great  school,  and 
on  our  brethren  there  as  the  teachers,  in  one  branch  at 
least,  and  that  a  most  needful  one,  which  they  will  find 
abundant  occasion  to  use,  even  if  all  swords  should  be 
beaten  back  to  plough-shares,  and  if  nations  should  learn 
war  no  more. 

That  which  the  soldier  and  the  man  is  thus  taught^  is 
the  science  of  life.  Ideas,  of  which  he  was  never  before 
possessed,  are  introduced  into  his  mind.  New  views  of 
self-denial,  and  of  his  own  responsibility  for  his  physical 
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condition,  will  take  the  place  of  utter  carelessness  and 
ignorance.  He  will  learn  thoroughly  the  lesson  that 
many  things  that  he  had  previously  considered  as  among 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  but  hurtful  luxuries,  which  en- 
feeble the  body  and  induce  disease.  Self-denial,  thus 
learned,  will  be  the  parent  of  many  virtues.  It  will  beget 
a  nobler  manhood,  and  will  cause  thousands  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  ability  within  themselves  to  break  from  the 
chains  of  self-indulgence,  and  to  do  great  things.  This 
is  the  teaching  and  this  the  work,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
the  physicians  in  the  army ;  and  this  work  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  camp. 

The  American  citizen,  whether  as  soldier  or  artizan,  as 
farmer,  or  builder,  or  engineer,  is  a  reader,  a  thinker,  and 
a  propagator  of  his  opinions.  He  is  a  practical  man. 
The  ideas  which  he  gains  he  endeavors  to  apply  to  the 
business  of  life.  He  also  communicates  them  to  his 
neighbor.  Thus  these  thousands  who  have  been  educated 
by  the  surgeon  under  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  when 
disbanded  will  carry  their  new  ideas  with  them  to  their 
thousand  homes  all  over  the  land,  being  more  skillful 
themselves  in  the  methods  of  warding  off  disease,  and 
more  intelligent  and  ready  co-workers  with  their  physicians. 

That  they  will  remember  what  they  were  taught  in 
camp  we  may  believe,  because  it  will  be  associated  with 
a  portion  of  their  lives,  the  events  of  which  they  can 
no  more  forget  than  they  can  forget  their  own  existence. 
These  events  they  will  never  cease  to  recount  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  as  our  fathers  and  grandfa- 
thers have  done  before  us.  In  every  village  and  hamlet,  in 
the  coming  years  of  our  national  prosperity,  will  be  found 
those  who,  to  the  rising  generation,  will,  with  shouldered 
crutch,  "  tell  how  fields  were  won."  There  the  surgeon 
will  be  remembered  —  their  best  friend  and  sympathizer  in 
those  times  of  trouble.  His  ideas  and  teachings  will,  we 
hope,  go  down  with  the  stories  of  more  exciting  events. 
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In  this  educating  power  of  our  brethren  in  the  army 
we  may  have  the  more  confidence,  when  we  call  to  mind 
their  numbers,  and  the  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  they  act. 

There  are  probably  now  in  the  service  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  men  of  education,  experience 
and  moral  worth.  Many  of  them  we  know  as  having 
left  positions  of  great  usefulness  and  honor,  and  as  being 
capable  of  holding  their  places  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession.  These  educated  men  are  in  constant  and 
intimate  association  with  their  regiments,  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  much  more  completely  under 
their  influence  than  the  same  number  could  possibly  be 
in  any  other  situation. 

Can  it  be  that  the  influence  of  such  training  will  all  be 
dissipated  when  these  thousands  are  scattered  to  their 
homes  ?  Can  it  be  that  in  these,  returned  from  a  school 
like  this,  '^ill  be  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  lines — 

"  Grod  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore, 
But  only  when  in  danger,  not  before : 
The  danger  o'er,  both  are  alike  requited  ; 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  doctor  slighted  ?** 

We  trust  not. — Nay,  rather,  wdll  they  not,  with  Pope, 
in  his  "Imitations  of  Horace,''  say, 

"  "Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight ; 

Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant,  quite  ; 

I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise, 

To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes." 

It  is  a  cause  of  joy,  and  an  encouraging  sign,  that  the 

charlatan  and  pretender  is,  in  great  measure,  left  out — 

xiot  reckoned  in  among  those  who  are  called  to  guard  the 

•lealth  of  the  army.     Those  that  are  needed  are  from  the 

pranks  of  the  regularly  educated  physicians. 

Another  eflect  of  the  war,  closely  allied  to  the  one  just 
r  mentioned,  and  which,  I  trust,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
"  to  introduce  here,  is  the  turning  of  the  attention  and  the 
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capabilities  of  woman  to  the  work  of  nursing  the  sick.  In 
such  an  ejQfect,  none  will  rejoice  more  than  the  members 
of  our  profession,  who  know  full  well  what  an  effective 
ally  in  the  sick  room  is  the  judicious,  intelligent  woman, 
with  her  quick  eye,  her  ready  hand,  and  her  sympathetic 
heart,  fitting  her  so  perfectly  to  execute  his  own  designs. 

To  be  sure,  the  care  of  the  sick  has  ever  been  consid- 
ered -yoman's  mission ;  and  ever  ready  and  willing  has 
she  been  to  perform  it,  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotion 
which'  has  made  her  an  angel  of  mercy.  Wherever  is 
sorrow,  there  is  woman  with  an  effort  to  relieve.  But  in 
every  community  the  want  is  felt  of  a  greater  number  of 
well  trained  nurses,  who  may  be  relied  upon  in  every 
emergency.  For  the  want  of  them,  how  often  are  the  best 
efforts  of  the  physician  rendered  useless. 

The  Crimean  war  brought  out  the  talent  of  a  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  made  it  available,  not  only  to  the  poor 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  but  to  the  world.  For 
what  a  power  has  been  her  blessed  example,  and,  we  may 
say,  her  precept,  too  !  Beloved  and  almost  worshiped  by 
thousands  who  knew  her  devotion  in  their  behalf,  many  a 
man,  hard  in  exterior,  but  tender  at  heart,  has  turned  to 
kiss  her  shadow  upon  his  pillow,  as  she  passed  on  her 
errand  of  mercy. 

Like  her.  Miss  Dix,  and  a  host  of  devoted  females  are, 
at  the  present  time,  doing  their  self-denying  work  of  love 
for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  Noble 
examples  these  for  thousands  of  our  countrywomen  who 
languish  for  want  of  a  worthy  object  in  life.  The  time 
ought  surely  to  come  tV^hen  Catholic  countries  shall  not 
excel  the  Protestant  in  furnishing  "Sisters  of  Mercy." 
The  physician  who  knows  the  magic  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  appreciates  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  such 
co-laborers.  He  knows,  too,  that,  if  in  every  community 
such  were  found,  much  of  the  opprobrium  which  now 
rests  upon  the  healing  art,  for  its  uncertainty  and  ineffi- 
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ciency,  would  be  removed.  If  the  supply  of  this  want 
should  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  war,  the  people  and 
the  profession  will  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  true  patriotism  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  general  good  are  estimated  at  their 
worth,  the  nation  may  turn  to  the  ranks  of  our  profession 
for  some  of  its  purest  examples.  Their  names  may  not 
now  or  hereafter  ring  out  as  loudly  in  the  ear  of  the 
nation  ;  they  may  not  blaze  as  brightly  upon  the  banners 
of  grand  processions,  or  be  inscribed  as  conspicuously  in 
wreaths  of  green  over  triumphal  arches,  as  those  of  other 
heroes  whom  the  nation  justly  delights  to  honor.  His 
work  is  one  which  is  less  attractive  to  the  public  eye  — 
more  unobtrusive  and  quiet;  still  the  army  surgeon  is 
known  and  read  of  all,  as  the  minister  of  mercy  to  friend 
or  foe.  The  eye  of  the  sufferer,  whether  loyal  or  rebel, 
turns  to  him  in  confidence,  as  to  a  friend.  He  is  not 
excused  from  posts  of  danger,  and  he  does  not  shrink 
from  any  exposure  when  duty  calls.  He  accepts  months 
of  imprisonment  rather  than  desert  his  trust.  But  he 
does  not  derive  his  stimulus  to  exertion'from  the  hope  of 
glory  won  by  daring  deeds  in  the  field.  No  vindictive 
feelings  influence  him.  He  does  not  listen  after  a  battle 
to  hear  his  name  heralded  among  those  who  have  won 
renown,'  and  are  promoted  to  higher  rank.  He  depends 
not,  for  his  inspiration  to  noble  deeds  and  patient  toil, 
upon  the  magnetism  of  martial  music,  the  magic  power 
of  the  words  and  presence  of  his  commander,  or  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  the  charge  and  the  battle-cry. 
Content  with  devoting  his  best  energies  to  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  and  thus  to  the  good  of  his  country,  his 
patriotism  shines  unstained,  and  with  as  small  a  portion 
of  alloy  as  may  be  detected  in  human  motive.  He  is  not 
urged  on  by  the  almost  frenzied  excitement  which  sustains 
those  who  actually  participate  in  the  bloody  strife.  He 
deals  with  sad  results.    He  remains  to  look  after  and 
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repair,  as  well  as  he  <3an,  the  wrecks  which  are  scattered 
along  the  path  of  the  advancing  array,  and  which  all  but 
he  and  a  few  others  so  soon  forget  in  the  joy  of  victory 
or  the  shame  of  defeat.  It  is  the  glorious  peculiarity  of 
his  profession  that,  while  ambition,  in  its  ordinary  and 
njost  applauded  paths,  plays  the  part  of  the  destroyer^  and 
wins  glory  at  the  expense  of  human  life  and  happiness, 
he  and  his,  with  a  more  exalted  civilization,  a  nobler 
heroism,  have  ever  sought  to  save,  Next  to  the  highest  of 
all  human  courqge,  if,  indeed,  it  be  merely  human  —  that 
of  the  martyrs  of  religious  truth  —  the  courage  of  the 
physician,  whether  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  lazar- 
house — ^the  courage  of  science  and  humanity — is  most 
sublime,  and  best  entitled  to  the  darum  et  venerabile  nomen. 
The  vulgar  courage  of  the  warrior,  under  the  base  stimu- 
lus of  passion,  or  the  low  greed  of  applause,  can  hardly 
be  compared  to  the  noble  intrepidity  of  the  surgeon,  who 
gleans,  in  the  ruthless  and  red-handed  reaper's  path,  the 
leavings  of  the  battle ;  and  still  less  with  the  hero  of  the 
hospital,  who  encounters  the  grim  antagonist  in  the  horrid 
silence  and  gloom  of  pestilence,  ministering  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  perishing,  unobserved,  it  may  be,  and  un- 
marked, save  by  the  eye  that  never  slumbers,  and  remem- 
bered only  by  Him  who  alone  can  reward. 

Thus  his  nobler  nature  is  cultivated,  and  he  becomes 
more  like  the  Great  Physician,  whose  whole  life-work 
was  one  of  love  and  benevolence  to  the  suffering,  although 
his  enemies. 

And  what  our  brethren  in  the  field  are  doing  and  learn-  • 
ing,  we  at  home  partake  of  and  fully  sympathize  with. 
The  ennobling  leaven  spreads,  with  its  blessed  influence, 
to  every  medical  school,  to  every  State  or  district  society,  • 
to  every  physician  who  goes  alone  on  his  round  of  daily 
duty,  beckoning  all  upward  to  a  higher  plane  and  to  a 
nobler  enthusiasm. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon 
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exclaimed,  "  Soldiers !  from  the  height  of  yon  monuments 
forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  Gentlemen,  from 
the  heights  of  past  ages,  countless  worthies  of  our  godlike 
profession  point  and  beckon  to  a  goal  more  elevated 
than  ever  attracted  legislators  and  conquerors,  Solons  and 
Caesars. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  a  period  in  official  as 
well  as  natural  life,  when 

"They  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony." 

That  period  has  now  come  to  me,  and  I  would  employ  its 
last  moments  in  earnest  exhortation  to  press  forward  to 
the  consummation  of  your  enterprise ;  under  a  solemn 
conviction  that,  in  protecting  the  interests,  maintaining 
the  honor,  advancing  the  knowledge,  and  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  you  are  sustain- 
ing the  dearest  concerns  of  society,  of  your  country,  and 
of  mankind. 

Tire  not,  then,  my  brethren,  in  the  luminous  race 
before  you ;  grow  not  weary  amid  the  toils,  and  shrink 
not  from  the  high  responsibilities  attached  to  the  practical 
duties  of  the  profession.  Discharge  all  your  duties  with 
fidelity  to  your  high  calling,  to  your  country,  and  your 
God.  Then,  when  the  evils  and  turmoils  of  life  are  over, 
your  mortal  existence  ended,  and  you  passed  away,  be 
this  your  epitaph : 


•* They 

Have  given  their  honors  to  the  world  again, 
Their  better  part  to  Heaven,  and  sleep  in  peace.*' 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  OBSTETRICS. 


Disappointed  heretofore  in  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
from  Fellows  information  essential  for  reports  directed  by 
this  Society,  your  Committee  on  Obstetrics  felt  himself 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  remaining  silent  on  this 
occasion,  or  of  furnishing  such  facts  and  reflections  as 
could  be  gleaned  from  his  own  limited  observations.  The 
latter  course,  not  without  hesitation,  has  been  adopted. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  this  paper  will  be  to  present  a  brief 
analysis  of  recorded  cases  of  parturition,  which  were  attend- 
ed in  some  half  a  score  of  agricultural  towns  in  the  central 
portion  of  Hillsborough  county,  with  such  remarks  as  appear 
interesting,  including  observations  upon  the  use,  in  this 
branch  of  the  profes^on,  of  ergot  and  anaesthetics.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  records  from  which  are  taken  the 
facts  and  numbers  below  stated,  extend,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  through  many  consecutive  years  of  the  writ- 
er's professional  experience ;  and,  as  the  condition  of  the 
people  furnishing  these  observations  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  our  population, 
the  results  here  presented  may  indicate,  to  some  extent, 
the  progress  of  obstetrical  practice  throughout  the  State. 
Moreover,  the  proportional  frequency  of  deviation  from 
natural  labor  here  noted  and  the  averages  attained,  though 
depending  upon  numbers  too  inconsiderable  to  be  conclu- 
sive, may,  in  the  unfortunate  neglect  of  all  vital  statistics 
in  this  commonwealth,  not  be  wholly  without  interest. 

The  memoranda  to  which  attention  is  now  invited  fur- 
nish a  record  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases  of  labor, 
and  the  birth,  at  or  near  the  full  time,  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  children — three  hundred  and  sixty-six  males, 
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and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  females — including  six 
twin  cases  of  seven  males  and  five  females. 

The  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  infants — 
two  hundred  and  thirty  males  and  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five females — was  ascertained  generally  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hour's  after  birth,  and  averaged,  individually, 
males,  8  fb  9oz. ;  females,  8  ft)  4  oz. — the  largest,  13  ft)  4 
oz.,  the  least  4  B)  4  oz.  (one  of  twins,  its  fellow  6  ft)  4  oz.) 
— in  the  ordinary  first  infantile  dress,  which  was  found  to 
weigh  1  ft)  3  oz.,  leaving,  as  the  average  weight  of  males, 
nude,  7  ft)  6  oz. ;  females,  7  ft)  1  oz. 

Still  Births. — Among  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-five 
recorded  births,  twenty-eight  were  still-born.  Of  these, 
ten  were  dead  before  the  commencement  of  labor,  from 
injury  to  the  mother,  or  other  causes  ;  four  were  dead  at 
birth,  or  were  incapable  of  respiration  from  foetal  malfor- 
mation— monstrosity  ;*  and  fourteen  were  still-born,  from 
accidents  or  conditions  of  labor :  viz.,  four  from  dispro- 
portion between  the  size  of  the  foel^s  and  the  maternial 
passages  ;  one,  funis  presentation  ;  two,  face  presentation ; 
three,  breech ;  two,  footling ;  one,  flooding,  with  forceps 
delivery — fatal  to  both  mother  and  child ;  and  one,  turn- 
ing for  convulsions — fatal  to  both. 

Presentation. — The  marked  and  dangerous  malposi- 
tions of  the  child  in  these  six  hundred  and  sixty-five 
births,  were : 

Face    presentation,  18,  two  of  which  were  still-born. 
Breech  "  8,  three  "  " 

Footling       "  3,  two  "  " 

Knee  "  1. 

Funis  "  3,  one  "  " 

*  Among  these  was  api  instance  of  nature's  surgery  rarely  witnessed — 
the  amputation  of  one  of  the  lower  extremeties  of  a  foetus  in  utero.  The 
division  was  complete ;  and  the  divided  surfaces  at  the  points  of  separa- 
tion, not  only  of  the  stump  remaining  attached  to  the  body,  but  also  upon 
the  portion  wholly  detached,  were  nearly  closed  or  healed  over.  This 
case,  exhibiting  also  extensive  deformity  of  the  head,  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  18,  p.  90. 
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LaborB  with  feet  and  breech  presentations  were  fatal  to 
the  children  irf  very  large  proportion — five  in  eleven  cases 
— death  resulting  in  every  instance  from  pressure  upon 
the  funis  during  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
the  head. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  portion  of  face  presentations 
is  large,  compared  with  the  statistics  of  such  labors  fur- 
nished by  the  latest  publication  in  this  country  on  Mid- 
wifery*— very  large.  But  most  practitioners  will  recollect 
within  their  own  observation  experiences  as  remarkable. 
Quite  equal  may  be  accounted  the  fact  that,  among  these 
six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  labors,  there  was  not  an  in- 
stance of  placenta  peria,  nor  has  a  single  case  occurred 
during  the  writer's  entire  practice. 

Guided  by  the  almost  unvarying  dicta  of  the  books,  that 
nature  is  competent  to  eftect  delivery  in  face  presentations, 
interference  was  seldom  attempted.  When  the  foetal  head 
is  small  relatively,  this  rule  will  be  found  satisfactory,  de- 
livery being  accomplished  with  safety  to  both  mother  and 
child.  But  in  the  eighteen  cases  here  reported,  though 
the  portion  of  still  births  is  not  large,  labor  almost  uni- 
formly was  exhaustingly  tedious  and  painful,  if  not  other- 
wise dangerous  to  the  mother.  In  one  case,  where  the 
child  was  relatively  large,  delivery  by  the  natural  forces 
was  found  impossible,  and  craniotomy  was  resorted  to  ; 
but  the  woman  suflered  badly  from  sloughing  of  the  pas- 
sages from  long  continued  pressure. 

Troubled  by  such  results,  modes  of  relief  were  eagerly 
sought,  and,  had  similar  cases  occurred  under  favorable 
circumstances  within  the  last  few  years,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  made  with  considerable  confidence  to 
convert  face  into  vertex  presentations.  Able  writers  for 
the  medical  journals  state  that  this  may  be  readily  effected 
if  the  attempt  is  made  at  the  proper  time ;  that  is,  the 
uterus  should  be  dilated,  or  easily  dilatable,  and  the  liq. 

*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics  ;  by  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.  D. 
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amnii  but  recently  discharged.  A  writer.  Dr.  Martin,  of 
New- York,  in  the  American  Medical  Tim*es,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
21  and  35,  has  furnished  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
cause,  mechanism,  and  mode  of  treating  these  labors. 
He  affirms  that  this  presentation  always  has  its  origin  in 
lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ;  a  condition  which  is  noted 
as  present  in  most  of  the  eighteen  cases  here  reported, 
and,  as  its  importance  was  not  formerly  understood,  might 
have  escaped  observation,  or  been  omitted  in  recording 
the  others.  When  the  obliquity  is  present,  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  acting 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  instead  of  causing  the 
vertex  to  enter  the  pelvis  first,  force  the  forehead  into  the 
superior  strait,  in  most  cases  in  the  direction  of  the  right 
or  left  acetabulum,  the  foetal  chin  being  separated  to  some 
extent  from  the  breast.  As  the  contractions  proceed, 
forcing  the  forehead  onward,  the  chin  departs  still  farther, 
and  is  carried  toward  the  foramen  ovale,  while  the  occiput 
is  at  or  near  the  brain  of  the  pelvis,  in  relation  to  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  right  or  left,  according  to  the 
presentation. 

To  rectify  this  mal-position.  Dr.  Martin  directs  that, 
the  uterus  being  dilatable,  the  vertex  be  brought  down 
by  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  or,  what  he  prefers,  by 
hooking  the  fingers  upon  the  occiput*,  and  turned  forward 
toward  the  foramen  ovale ;  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus 
being  at  the  same  time  removed  by  external  manipulation. 
If  now  the  head  is  supported  in  this  position  till  strong 
pains  occur,  the  vertex  will  be  turned  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,  and  delivery  completed  in  the  most  favorable 
manner.  Doubtless  there  are  gentlemen  present  practi- 
cally familiar  with  this  operation,  who  can  inform  the 
society  whether  this  procedure  is  generally  practicable 
and  certain  in  its  favorable  results,  as  represented  by  Dr. 
Martin. 
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Craniotomy  was  practiced  in  two  labors,  one  a  face  pre- 
sentation ;  in  both  with  safety  to  the  mother.  " 

Forceps  were  employed  in  these  665  births  but  three 
times ;  in  one  case  of  flooding,  chiefly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labor,  and  suspension  of  uterine  action, 
jEatal ;  once,  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head  and  maternal  passages  ;  and  once,  convulsions. 

Adherent  Placenta,  In  six  instances  this  complication 
required  the  introduction  of  the  hand.  All  recovered 
favorably. 

Hour-glass,  or  irregular  annular  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  was  met  with  in  three  instances ;  two  upon  the 
placenta,  which  in  each  was  removed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  with  safety  to  the  mother,  and  one  upon  a 
full-sized  foetus,  long  dead,  and  so  decomposed  as  to  allow 
the  joints  to  be  readily  separated.  This  case,  though 
hastily  narrated  to  this  Society  several  years  ago,  is  so 
unusual  as  to  merit  in  this  connection  a  brief  repetition. 

The  patient,  a  vigorous  woman,  aged  42,  having  experi- 
enced one  successful  pregnancy  eight  years  before,  was 
seized,  as  she  believed,  with  symptoms  of  commencing  • 
labor,  and  sent  for  her  physician.  The  pajns,  however, 
soon  subsided,  recurring  with  slight  force  only  occasion- 
ally during  the  four  succeeding  weeks  ;  but  after  the  first 
attack  the  Woman  perceived  no  foetal  movements,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  breasts  became  tender  and  were  partially 
filled.  Her  appetite  failed,  and  there  was  progressive 
debility,  with  troublesome  nervous  derangement,  and  five 
days  before  the  patient  was  seen  by  me,  a  fetid,  iron-rust 
colored  discharge  made  its  appearance  from  the  vagina. 
The  pulse  was  one  hundred,  and  feeble  at  my  first  inter- 
view. 

On  examination,  a  foetal  hand  was  found  projecting 
from  the  os  uteri,  which  was  easily  dilatable.  The  indi- 
cation to  turn  and  deliver  was  clear.  The  patient,  being 
etherized,  the  hand  was  readily  passed  within  the  os  uteri, 
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and  along  the  child's  arm  to  the  shoulder ;  at  which  point 
was  encountered  an  annular  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
so  firm  and  unyielding  that  a  gentleman  of  the  largest 
medical  experience  in  the  county,  then  present,  was 
wholly  unable  to  penetrate  the  stricture,  and  relinquished 
the  effort,  himself  exhausted,  bringing  away  only  the 
arm,  which,  from  the  advanced  decomposition,  readily 
separated  at  the  shoulder  joint.  Waiting  two  hours, 
during  which  the  patient  slept  quietly, 'the  attempt  was 
renewed  under  the  full  effect  of  ether  ;  and,  after  a  perse- 
vering effort  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  stricture,  which 
seemed  almost  of  iron  firmness,  was  so  far  dilated  as  to 
permit  the  feet  to  be  seized,  and  the  body  to  the  thorax 
brought  through.  Here  progress  was  completely  arrested, 
and  the  parts  were  separated  by  the  fingers,  and  removed 
in  fragments.  The  head  remained ;  and,  after  diminish- 
ing its  size  by  sliding  the  bones  of  the  cranium  upon 
each  other,  rendered  practicable  by  the  decomposition, 
was  brought  through  the  stricture  with  great  difficulty, 
by  hooking  one  finger  in  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
•  another  in  the  mouth.  The  woman  had  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

Convulsions  attended  four  pregnancies,  with  fatal  result 
in  two.  In  the  first  case  the  paroxysms  occurred  before 
the  commencement  of  labor,  and  the  fatal  Tcsult  was 
reached  without  any  appearance  of  uterine  contractions. 
This  is  a  case  of  great  interest.  It  occurred  in  a  stout, 
vigorous  woman,  aged  34,  at  about  the  eighth  month  of  a 
first  pregnancy,  without  any  indications  of  commencing 
labor.  The  woman  was  exceedingly  plethoric,  having 
experienced  a  voracious  appetite,  which  she  indulged, 
under  the  impression  that  she  must  deny  herself  nothing 
she  desired.  The  husband  stated  that  she  ate,  the  day 
before  the  seizure,  at  dinner,  enough  for  three  men  ;  in 
fact,  he  added,  "it  appeared  as  though  she  could  eat  a 
whole  turkey'*  (it  was  Thanksgiving).     On  the  afternoon 
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following  this  indulgence,  having  again  dined  on  similar 
material,  the  patient  was  attacked  by  intense  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vom- 
iting of  its  contents,  with  partial  relief  of  distress.  But 
the  pain,  now  referred  to  a  point  beneath  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  soon  returned  with  constantly  increasing 
severity,  and  was  scarcely  at  all  relieved  by  a  large  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  other  treatment,  till, 
in  the  evening  she  suddenly  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  was  immediately  seized  by  a  protracted  convul- 
sive paroxysm.  This  was  repeated  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes, and  was  now  followed  by  stertorous  breathing  and 
entire  loss  of  consciousness ;  and  the  convulsions,  unin- 
fluenced by  another  very  large  bleeding,  cold  to  the  head, 
and  other  treatment,  continued  to  recur  for  twenty  hours, 
ending  only  in  death.  The  os  uteri  remained  undilated  ; 
and,  although  at  a  late  period  in  the  case  the  membraoes 
were  ruptured,  resulting  in  a  continuous  but  moderate 
discharge  of  fluid,  there  was  no  eflbrt  of  that  organ  to 
throw  off*  its  contents. 

This  case  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  effect  of 
obstructed  return  of  blood  from  the  head  during  convul- 
sion. Notwithstanding  the  large  and  repeated  depletion 
from  the  arm,  after  the  few  first  paroxysms  blood  flowed 
from  the  mangled  tongue  and  mouth  in  large  quantities, 
deluging  the  bed,  and  did  not  abate  till  near  death. 
Nothing  at  that  time  at  command  appeared  to  retard  the 
onward  progress  of  the  disease ;  whether  chloroform,  had 
it  then  been  in  use,  would  have  controlled  a  case  so  vio- 
lent is  doubtful. 

Though  unusual  in  occurring  without  the  anticipated 
or  actual  disturbing  influences  of  labor,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  terrible  attack  resulted  from  a  condition 
of  the  system  induced  by  pregnancy;  and  the  cause 
appears  directly  traceable  to  the  great  activity  of  the 
digestive  organs,  excited  to  extreme  energy  by  the  new 
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life  within  the  uterus,  which  led  to  habits  of  indulgence 
at  length  greatly  disproportional  to  the  wants  of  the 
system.  This  condition  has  frequently  fallen  under  obser- 
vation in  the  progress  of  pregnancies,  chiefly  in  primi 
parce^  and  by  timely  advice  and  warning  the  inordinate 
appetite,  very  generally  for  animal  food,  restrained,  avert- 
ing in  all  probability  serious  disaster. 

In  the  second  case  of  puerperal  convulsions,  a  first 
labpr,  though  the  woman  had  experienced  a  previous 
early  abortion,  delivery  was  effected  by  the  natural  powers, 
the  paroxysms  being  much  diminished  in  frequency  and 
force  by  bleeding  and  chloroform.  The  convulsions  oc- 
curred three  times  after  delivery,  and  were  then,  the 
bowels  having  been  freely  evacuated,  effectually  arrested 
by  a  fulT  opiate.     Mother  and  child  recovered  well. 

In  the  third  case,  a  primi  puree,  plethoric  convulsions  of 
frequent  recurrence  and  terrible  severity  supervened  early 
after  the  commencement  of  labor,  and  were  uninfluenced 
by  bleeding  or  other  treatment,  though  chloroform  was 
not  tried  —  being  in  a  distant  town  it  was  not  at  hand. 
There  was  coma,  with  complete  insensibility ;  and,  as  the 
convuisitias-^a&tiimed^^  rapidly  increasing  exhaustion, 
while  the  uterine  contractiohT^beciancn^  -marja  _and  more 
Je^Ue^the^lLe^jemaining  still  at  the  superior  strait,  the 
only  chance  of  relierappeffed'in  ddivery  by-turJii^n^ 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  was  sufficiently  relaxed, 
this  was  effected,  and  a  dead  child  and  the  placenta  re- 
moved without  difficulty.  On  thus  relieving  the  uterus 
the  paroxysms  were  suspended,  but  without  returning 
consciousness.  The  patient  was  left  in  the  care  of  another 
physician  ;  who  reported  that  the  convulsions  soon  re- 
turned, attended  in  the  intervals  by  a  form  of  mania, 
with  rapid  exhaustion  and  death. 

In  the  fourth  case,  also  a  primi  parce,  convulsions  com- 
menced after  labor  had  been  for  some  hours  in  progress. 
The  paroxysms  were  frequent  and  severe,  but  after  bleed- 
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ing  were  markedly  diminished  by  chloroform.  As,  how- 
ever, the  contractions  were  insufficient  to  cause  any 
farther  advance  of  the  head,  delivery  was  completed  by 
the  forceps ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  which 
came  away  readily,  the  convulsions  ceased.  Both  mother 
and  child  did  well. 

Ergot.  Whoever  of  us  has  occupied  the  field  of  medi- 
cal observation  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  must 
have  noticed  many  changes  of  confidence  in  remedies,  no 
less  than  of  views  upon  pathology  and  the  treatment  of 
disease.  This  is  especially  true  in  midwifery.  At  the 
commencement  of  that  period,  under  the  teachings  of 
Dewees  and  the  medical  schools,  arterial  excitement,  af- 
fecting the  parturient  woman  —  often  wholly  emotional 
in  its  origin  —  and  tardy  relaxation  or  rigidity  of  the 
uterus  and  the  soft  parts  below,  were  each  to  be  remedied 
by  free  abstraction  of  blood.  Ifow  we  know  that  such 
excitement  and  all  disturbing  apprehensions  may  be  al- 
layed as  with  a  charm  by  a  few  inhalations  of  chloroform  ; 
and  rigidity,  so  annoying  both  to  the  patient  and  attend- 
ant, from  the  delay  it  causes,  can  be  overcome  with  greater 
facility  and  far  less  danger  by  a  judicious  use  of  antimony, 
or  a  combination  of  that  article  with  an  opiate.  Some 
now  present  will  recollect  the  earnestness  with  which, 
many  years  ago,  that  treatment  was  advocated  before  this 
society  by  our  late  eminent  Fellow  and  President,  Dr. 
Howe  ;  and  extended  experience  fully  confirms  its  claims 
to  the  confidence  he  endeavored  to  inspire. 

Not  less  has  been,  or  should  be,  the  change  of  opinion 
respecting  the  utility  and  safety  of  ergot  in  labor.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  the  records  whence  these  remarks  are 
drawn,  that  uterine  stimulant  was  employed  in  cases  con- 
sidered proper  for  its  use,  and  such  was  then  the  practice 
generally  of  the  best  informed  physicians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.    But  it  was  soon  perceived  that,  after  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  ergot,  the  proportion  of  children  born 
relaxed  and  asphyxiated,  if  not  dead,  was  large.  For  a 
time  this  was  attributed  to  the  long  continued  obstruction 
of  the  foetal  circulation,  induced  by  the  violent  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  that  peculiar  uterine  stimulant,  and 
seemed  only  to  require  more  care  in  withholding  it 
when  unusual  obstructions  to  delivery  existed.  Cases 
soon  occurred,  however,  which  would  be  appropriate  in 
this  connection,  did  time  permit  their  relation  in  full, 
that  appeared  to  show  poisonous  eftects  upon  the  child, 
independently  of  compression.  In  one  instance,  where 
the  membranes  were  unnaturally  firm,  the  child  was  born 
immediately  after  the  escape  of  the  liq.  amnii,  which  was 
in  ordinary  quantity.  Here,  though  the  spasmodic  con- 
tractions peculiar  to  the  action  of  ergot  were  manifest  and 
strong,  there  could  have  been  no  compression  upon  the 
fcetal  circulation,  yet  the  child  was  born  dark,  profoundly 
asphyxiated,  and  with  the  extreme  muscular  relaxation  so 
common  with  children  delivered  under  the  action  of  ergot. 
The  child  was  resuscitated,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

These  and  similar  facts  could  not  fail  to  impress  the 
mind.  The  action  of  ergot  appeared  certainly  injuri- 
ous to  the  offspring; — was  it  favorable  to  the  mother? 
By  its  use,  labors  of  languid  progress  could  sometimes  be 
brought  to  an  earlier  close.  But  when  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacle to  speedy  delivery  was  encountered,  the  violent 
spasmodic  convulsions,  characteristic  of  its  action,  were 
not  unfrequently  attended  by  great  suffering,  rendering  it 
doubtful  whether  the  gain  in  time  was  worth  the  penalty. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  progress  was  arrested  or  materi- 
ally delayed  (a  contingency  upon  which  the  highest  skill 
in  determining  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome 
must  often  be  at  fault),  the  struggle  from  the  continuous 
uterine  erethism  was  generally  terrible,  endangering  the 
integrity  of  the  uterus  and  connected  passages ;  in  many 
cases  inflicting  injury  that  must  delay  recovery,  if  not 
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serious  or  fatal  ruptue.  For  these  reasons,  ergot  must  be 
regarded  as  an  agent  which  no  amount  of  experience  or 
judgment  can  safely  wield  ;  and  a  somewhat  extended 
observation  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  agent 
is  not  needed  in  labor.  A  more  natural  and  satisfactory, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  sufficient  stimulant,  is  al- 
ways at  the  command  of  the  intelligent  practitioner.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  he,  by  his  conversation  and  demean- 
or, banish  apprehension  and  encourage  in  the  patient  and 
attendants  cheerful  expectation  of  success  in  due  time,  to 
induce  all  the  energy  and  force  that  is  desirable  or  safe. 

With  such  impressions  respecting  the  effects  of  ergot, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  use,  its  employment  in  midwifery 
was  early  discontinued,  except  for  a  single  object :  where, 
from  previous  knowledge  of  the  patient,  or  otherwise, 
hemorrhage  may  be  expected  after  delivery,  it  is  a  medi- 
cine relied  upon  with  great  confidence,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose is  best  given  as  the  head  emerges  from  the  external 
passages.  These  views,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  best  recent  authorities,  and  yet  ergot  is 
still  employed,  with  a  recklessness  truly  astonishing.  A 
graduate  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  schools  lately, 
without  having  even  attempted  to  ascertain  the  presenta- 
tion, administered  the  drug  in  quantities  to  effect  its  pow- 
erful, continuous  contractions,  when  he  made  the  discovery 
that  a  foetal  arm  had  passed  into  the  vagina.  The  child 
proved  of  full  size,  and  was,  by  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
physician,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  delivered,  with  great 
difficulty,  by  turning,  after  having  quieted,  in  some  degree, 
the  uterine  contractions  by  large  opiates.  The  woman, 
from  resulting  injuries,  was  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
erect  position  for  more  than  a  year,  and  will,  probably, 
never  fully  recover. 

Anesthetics. — Whatever  may  be  said  under  this  head 
will  have  reference  to  that  class  of  remedies  as  employed 
in  midwifery  only,  and  will,  as  on  other  points,  be  indi- 
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cated  by  personal  observation ;  of  course  attempting  noth- 
ing like  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject  And  with 
the  very  limited  experience  of  a  country  practitioner,  it 
would  not  have  been  alluded  to  at  all,  but  for  the  strange 
diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  on  this  matter,  which 
renders  a  comparison  of  views  upon  it  highly  expedient, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  some  settled  mode  of  action. 

The  first  attempts  to  relieve  parturient  suffering,  and 
facilitate  labor  by  ansesthetics,  were  made  with  ether.  The 
action  of  that  article,  though  not  always  prompt  or  easily 
maintained,  was  found  highly  useful ;  and  under  its  influ- 
ence, besides  relief  from  pain,  obtained  in  severe  cases, 
protracted  operations  were  successfully  accomplished,  in- 
cluding that  already  mentioned  for  the  removal,  in  frag- 
ments, of  a  dead  foetus  upon  which  the  uterus  had  strongly 
contracted  ;  a  restilt  that,  considering  the  existing  general 
irritability  and  local  sensitiveness,  would  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  possible  without  the  aid  of  some  ansesthetic. 
But,  with  these  obvious  advantages,  ether  was  not  always 
available,  from  the  difficulty  of  regulating  its  action,  and  * 
especially  on  account  of  the  aversion  many  had  to  its  use. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  where  the  lungs  were  very  sen- 
sitive, its  inhalation  was-  more  dreaded  than  the  pains  for 
which  it  was  administered.  Hence,  chloroform  was  early 
substituted,  and  with  the  happiest  effect ;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  had  to  encounter  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
public  mind  against  its  use — due  no  doubt  to  the  injudi- 
cious influence  of  physicians,  which  the  action  of  this  so- 
ciety may  do  much  to  correct. 

During  the  last  ten  years  chloroform  has  been  almost 
exclusively  employed  where  an  ansesthetic  was  desirable 
in  midwifery.  In  no  instance  has  any  lasting  injury 
resulted,  and  in  but  a  single  case  has  it  been  found  to 
disagree,  or  failed  to  meet  expectation.  In  that  case  its 
effect  upon  the  patient  was  disturbing,  and  was  not  im- 
proved by  continuing  the  inhalation  to  insensibility ;  on 
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the  contrary,  there  ensued  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  with 
very  nearly  a  suspension  of  uterine  contractions,  and  its 
use  was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  no  other  case  has  it 
been  found  to  arrest  or  materially  diminish  the  force  of 
the  contractions,  but  has  almost  uniformly  rendered  them  ' 
more  efficient,  especially  wh'ere,  as  with  the  very  sensitive, 
the  full  aid  of  the  voluntary  muscles  had  been  withheld. 

As  a  rule,  chloroform  has  not  been  advised  in  labors 
of  ordinary  duration  and  severity ;  but  even  in  such  cases 
it  has  not  been  denied  when  earnestly  demanded  by  the 
patient.  Among  the  eccentricities  of  midwifery  is  the 
feet,  that  women  having  before  experienced  its  soothing 
effect  have  often  been  exceedingly  importunate  to  know 
that  the  anaesthetic  was  at  hand,  and  then,  assured  of 
relief  when  required,  have  passed  cheerfully  through  the 
labor  without  a  resort  to  its  use. 

Rarely  has  it  been  found  desirable  to  continue  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform  to  insensibility,  and  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  if  used  at  all,  it  has  generally  been  only  to 
relieve  suffering  at  or  near  the  close  of  labor.  But  with 
uniform  experience  of  its  safety,  uncontradicted  by  any 
known  records  of  dangerous  results  in  midwifery  when 
properly  administered,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
continuing  its  exhibition  as  long  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient  might  require.  In  one  case  of  labor,  severe  and 
protracted,  from  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  child, 
which  was  dead  and  remarkably  rigid,  chloroform  was 
continued  twenty  hours,  with  an  occasional  suspension, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
system  and  the  character  of  the  contractions  when  its 
influence  was  not  present.  No  unpleasant  effect  from  the 
anaesthetic  was  experienced,  either  during  or  subsequent 
to  the  labor ;  and  this,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be 
the  result,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  time  to  which 
the  use  of  chloroform  is  extended,  if  administered  pure 
and  in  proper  manner. 
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The  mode  of  administration  adopted  after  a  variety  of 
experiments  is  this :  When  the  system  has  once  been 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  inhalations  are  repeated 
only  at  the  approach  of  the  successive  pains — a  point 
invariably  indicated  by  the  patient,  after  a  brief  experi- 
ence. And  in  this  way,  without  the  full  suspension  of 
consciousness,  physical  pain  may  be  overcome  or  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  oppressive  train  of  emotional  suffer- 
ings abolished  entirely. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  fully  sustained  by  the  observa- 
tions under  consideration,  and  it  appears  unfortunate  that 
disagreement  of  authors  has  kept  the  question  of  the  util- 
ity of  chloroform,  or  of  any  ansesthetic,  in  midwifery 
still  undecided.  The  books,  even  of  the  latest  date,  are 
as  diverse  in  the  views  they  advance  ujpon  this  subject  as 
are  the  opinions  of  the  profession  around  us.  One  about 
to  commence  the  obstetric  art,  however  diligently  he  may 
have  pursued  the  investigation,  must  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deduce  from  their  contradictory  statements  a 
definite  mode  of  practice  ;  and  doubtless  to  these  widely 
differing  opinions  of  authors  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
want  of  harmony  among  ourselves. 

The  most  reliable  treatise  upon  the  subject  that  has  fall- 
en under  observation  is  a  paper  lately  read  by  Professor 
Barker  before  the  New- York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which,  in  several  propositions  affirming  the  principal  posi- 
tions sustained  by  the  author,  was  elaborately  discussed 
by  the  members,  and  almost  unanimously  approved  by 
that  distinguished  association.  The  work  was  published 
in  the  American  Medical  Times,  and  has  also  been  issued 

in  pamphlet  form. 

F.  P.  FITCH,  Committee. 

Propositions  appended  by  Dr.  Barker  to  his  paper  upon 
Ancesthetics  in  Midwifery ^  read  before  the  New-  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine. 

**  1.  Ansesthetic  aid  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
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obstetric  art,  and  chloroform  is  generally  the  preferable 
agent  for  this  purpose. 

2.  It  exerts  no  injurious  effect,  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, either  upon  the  health  of  the  mother  or  child. 

3.  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  chloroform  in  natu- 
ral labor,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain. 

4.  It  is  especially  useful  in  calming  the  extreme  agita- 
tion and  mental  excitement  which  labor  often  produces  in 
very  nervous  women. 

6.  It  should  be  administered  in  those  cases  of  natural 
labor  where  the  progress  is  suspended  or  much  retarded 
by  the  pain  occasioned  by  previous  disease,  or  such  as 
may  supervene  during  labor,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
irregular  and  partial  contractioJs  occasion  intense  and 
almost  constant  pain,  but  have  no  effect  to  advance  labor. 

6.  It  is  of  great  service  in  spasmodic  contraction  and 
nudity  of  the  cervex  uteri,  in  tetanic  rigidity  of  the 
perineum,  in  certain  forms  of  puerperal  convulsions,  and 
in  the  various  obstetrical  operations." 


PAPER  BY  NOAH  MARTIN,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society :  The  topic  to 
which  I  invite  your  attention  for  a  very  little  space  of 
time  is 

HYPERTROPHY   OF    THE   NYMPHS. 

The  nymphse  are  two  membranous  folds  which  arise 
from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  and 
descend  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora,  termin- 
ating by  becoming  gradually  thinner  about  the  middle 
of  the  circumference  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

They  are  each  made  up  of  two  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva,  embracing  in  their  substance  a 
thin  layer  of  spongy  erectile  tissue. 

Their  use  seems  to  be,  not  as  was  once  conjectured,  to 
conduct  the  urine  in  its  flow,  which  notion  originated 
their  name,  but  to  promote  the  elongation  and  expansion 
of  the  vagina  in  pregnancy  and  labor. 

Hypertrophied  nymphse  is  not  a  very  common  form  of 
disease,  yet  presents  itself  occasionally,  and  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  calculated  to  perplex  the  practitioner  who  meets 
with  it  for  the  first  time,  as  any  ailment  incidental  to  the 
generative  organs. 

A  case  of  a  marked  character  having  come  under  my 
observation  and  treatment  recently,  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  uninteresting,  in  a  practical  point  at  least,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  it  for  a  few  moments. 

An  enlargement  of  the  nymphse  may  be  a  congenital 
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deformity,  which,  however,  is  uncommon.  They  may 
become  enlarged  by  excessive  excitement  of  the  parts, 
and  also  from  venereal  contamination.  In  the  latter  case 
the  structure  of  the  organs  are  altered,  and  liable  and 
indeed  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  scirrhous  state. 

When  meeting  with  a  case  of  enlargement  of  the  nym- 
phse,  in  a  married  woman,  the  prijnary  questions  to  be 
propounded  are — ^Does  the  difficulty  interfere  with  the 
marital  rights  ?  or  does  it  hinder  progression  ?  or  render 
the  act  of  coition  painful  ?  These  questions  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
practitioner,  without  delay,  to  relieve  his  patient,  the 
effectual  way  being  excision  of  the  hypertrophied  organs. 

This  operation  may  be  well  performed  with  the  curved 
scissors  or  bistoury.  I  think  the  former  the  instrument 
preferable.  The  ligature  by  some  has  been  preferred, 
without,  in  my  judgment,  any  justifiable  reason.  Even 
when  using  the  knife  or  scissors,  it  is  suggested  by  some 
operators  to  pass  several  threads-  through  the  roots  of  the 
enlarged  organs,  so  that,  after  the  excision,  the  edges  of 
the  wounds  may  be  the  more  completely  placed  in  appo- 
sition, and  healed  more  readily  by  the  first  intention. 
This  certainly  would  facilitate  the  process  of  healing. 

The  nymphae,  though  smaller  than  the  labia  majora, 
are  much  more  vascular ;  but  the  vessels  being  smaller, 
though  numerous,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
severe  hemorrhage  incidental  to  their  removal.  Pres- 
sure, or  the  nitras  argenti  well  applied,  will,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  sufficient  to  restrain  fully  the 
bleeding. 

The  case  that  came  under  my  care  some  few  months 
since,  occurred  in  a  Miss  C,  a  young  lady  23  years  of 
age,  of  unusual  intelligence,  of  sanguine  temperament, 
more  than  ordinary  in  size,  of  symmetrically  perfect 
development,  and,  apparently,  of  original  robust  health. 

She  said,  "  she   had  been  afflicted  with  her  difficulty 
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from  one  to  two  years,  or  more,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
it  had  increased  much,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering past  endurance  ;  that  from  the  delicacy  of  her  ail- 
ment she  had  been  induced  to  forego  medical  consulta- 
tion and  treatment ;  that  she  had  conversed  with  a  few 
^  elderly  intelligent  women  of  her  acquaintance,  who  pro- 
nounced it  a  strange  thing,  produced  most  likely  by  a 
chafe  and  the  neglect  of  it,  but,  probably,  amenable  to 
ablutions  and  topical  applications,  and  had  proposed  and 
she  had  applied  some  astringent  and  emollient  domestic 
remedies,  but  without  affording  even  the  least  mitigation 
of  her  suffering.  She  had  come  to  me  willing  to  submit 
to  any  examination  and  treatment  deemed  expedient,  pro- 
viding there  was  a  reliable  prospect  of  permanent  relief. 

On  examination,  I  found  the  nymphse  protruding 
beyond  the  labia  majora  two  inches — irritated,  thickened, 
hardened,  and  covered  with  a  morbid  viscid  exudation ; 
the  pudenda,  the  anterior,  inner  and  superior  parts  of  the 
thighs  chafed,  reddened  and  even  excoriated  in  many  parts, 
in  defiance  of  every  effort  at  cleanliness.  In  fine,  the 
view  was  an  unpleasant  one  to  behold,  and  seemed  almost 
defiatory  of  curative  treatment.  But  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  the  patient  that,  in  my  judgment,  she  could  have 
the  relief  sought,  through  the  excision  of  the  protruding 
organs ;  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  that  preparatory  measures  must  be  adopted,  namely, 
low  diet,  quietude,  an  alterative  cathartic  course,  and  de- 
tergent, antiphlogistic,  topical  applications  resorted  to. 

The  medical  treatment  suggested  she  thought  she  could 
comply  with  most  cheerfully  ;  but  the  removal  impressed 
her  as  most  honrible.  ''  Would  not  the  medical  treatment 
sufiice,  if  thoroughly  and  long  persisted  in  ?  My  instruc- 
tions should  be  followed  to  the  letter ;  no  pains  should  be 
spared,  and  time  enough  allowed,  without  impatience.'' 
I  said,  we  will  try.  I  will  institute  the  course,  and  watch 
the  results. 
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I  prescribed  rest,  by  recumbency  on  a  sofa  or  bed,  most 
of  the  time.  Diet — bread,  roast  apples,  tea,  dilute  prep- 
arations of  milk,  chocolate,  panada.  Alterative  cathartic 
course — pilulae  hydrargyri,  gr.  xii,  every  other  night,  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  with  sulph.  magnesise,  six 
drachms.  Local  applications — a  bath  of  an  hour,  night 
and  morning,  with  a  strong  soap-suds,  made  with  best  soda 
soap.  Intermediately — lint,  saturated  with  diluted  solu- 
tion of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  renewed  when  the  mois- 
ture had  evaporated. 

In  three  weeks,  under  this  treatment,  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  had  mainly  subsided.  The  ardor  urinse  had 
passed  away ;  the  phlogosed  appearance  of  the  parts  and 
adjacent  parts,  had  faded  out ;  the  viscid,  irritating 
secretion  had  ceased  ;  comfort  had  taken  the  place  of  dis- 
comfort ;  and  all,  in  the  procreative  region,  had  assumed 
a  normal  aspect,  except  the  protruding  nymphse,  which 
had  maintained  their  morbid,  preponderating  size  over 
their  associate  genitals. 

The  question  of  removal  now  recurred.  My  patient 
"  declared  her  confidence  in  the  plan  adopted  as  remedial ; 
reiterated  her  horror  of  excision  ;  and  doubted  not  that 
due  persistence  would  relieve  her  entirely,  without  the 
bloody  resort."  In  fact,  she  conceived  herself  more  than 
half  cured.  I  renewed  the  prescription.  In  three  weeks 
I  saw  my  patient  again.  She  had  indulged  a  little  at 
table,  and  more  in  exercise  ;  intermitted,  somewhat,  in 
local  applications ;  saftered  her  vigilance  generally,  more 
or  less,  to  abate ;  and  found,  as  a  consequence,  to  her 
great  regret,  that  the  old  train  of  annoyances  were  rapidly 
stealing  back  upon  her.  She  entertained  with  more  com- 
posure the  idea  of  excision.  She  consented  to,  or  rather 
desired  the  operation,  the  preparations  for  which  were 
soon  made. 

The  patient  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  convenient  to  a  good 
light ;  the  parts  bared  ;  the  labia  majora  held  moderately 
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asunder  by  an  assistant;  the  nymphse  were  seized  with  one 
hand,  the  curved  scissors  with  the  other ;  and,  with  two 
cuts  of  the  blades,  the  excision  was  effected.  The  bleed- 
ing was- free  ;  but,  by  the  application  of  the  nitras  argenti, 
was  readily  stanched.  A  pledget  of  lint,  smeared  with 
simple  ointment,  was  insinuated  between  the  cut  surfaces, 
with  directions  to  carefully  renew,  and  adjust  as  often  as 
displaced,  together  with  soap-suds  ablutions  each  day, 
until  the  wounds  were  fully  healed.  Internally — com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  one  pound  and  half;  hy- 
dryodate  of  potassse,  one  half  ounce :  mix.  A  wine-glassful 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  The  directions  were  accu- 
rately followed,  and,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  the  cure  was 
complete,  much  to  the  delight  of  my  patient,  and  to  my 
satisfaction,  also. 


EEMARKS  OF  ENOS  HOYT,  M.  D., 

OF  PRAMINGHAM,  MASS.,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE   MASSACHUSETTS 

MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  1781. 
It  was  composed  of  twenty-five  members  ;  and  up  to  the 
year  1800,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  there  were  added 
forty-seven  new  Fellows.  Among  the  early  presidents,  I 
find  the  name  of  John  Warren,  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent John  Mason  Warren,  and  father  of  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, John  C.  Warren.  The  next  one  to  that  of  Warren's 
is  the  name  of  the  venerated  and  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke, 
who  lived  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  Gotten 
Tufts  was  also  president,  prior  to  1800. 

Among  the  early  Fellows  were  Ammi  Cutter  and  Hall 
Jackson  of  Portsmouth,  N".  H.  Also  Isaac  Senter  of 
Rhode-Island.  In  the  list  of  honorary  members  are  the 
names  of  Rush  and  Wistar  of  Philadelphia,  Peter  Green 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  James  H.  Pierpont  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Matthias  Spalding  of  Amherst,  the  eminent  Amos 
Twitchell  of  Keene,  Thomas  Chadbourne  of  Concord,  Jo- 
siah  Crosby  of  Manchester,  and  many  other  well  known 
names. 

During  the  last  year  thirty-seven  Fellows  were  added, 
and  thirty-three  have  died — an  unusually  large  number  of 
deaths.  In  eighty-one  years  from  the  formation  of  the 
society,  there  has  been  received  into  it  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  members.  There  have  been  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  removals,  and  six  hundred  and 
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seventy-seven  deaths,  leaving  our  present  membership  one 
thousand  and  sixty-three.  The  average  duration  of  life 
of  the  Fellows,  to  this  time,  has  been  fifty-eight  and  one 
quarter  years. 

In  our  annual  meetings  we  alternate  in  places  of  attend- 
ance, and  find  that,  on  the  whole,  more  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges  by  becoming  members,  which  is  very 
desirable.  Next  year  we  meet  at  Pittsfield ;  and  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  us  to  have  your  society  represented. 

We  have  a  large  council  of  one  to  every  eight  or  ten 
memoers.  They  are  elected  by  the  district  societies.  The 
council  have  three  meetings  a  year,  and  transact  the  usual 
business,  and  choose  the  officers  of  the  society.  This  en- 
ables us,  at  our  annual  meeting,  to  devote  the  time  to 
addresses,  and  discussions  on  scientific  subjects. 


ORATION  BY  J.  P.  WHITTEMORE,  M.  D. 

CONSIDERATIONS   UPON   SOME   POINTS  OF  MEDICAL  ETHICS,  AND 
THE    MANNER   IN   WHICH   THEY  ARE   OFTEN   OBSERVED. 


The  acknowledged  purpose  of  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine is  the  investigation  of  the  truths  of  medical  science, 
the  discovery  and  development  of  its  hidden  treasures, 
by  a  careful  pursuit  and  rigid  observance  of  those  intri- 
cate and  visible  phenomena  which  are  being  constantly 
presented  to  our  senses,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate and  apply  its  benefits  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased 
economy. 

And,  if  medical  men  were  not  urged  by  the  uncompro- 
mising laws  of  necessity  to  be  particularly  diligent  in 
observation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
healthy  and  diseased  action  of  animal  life,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  individuals  might  be  found,  who,  upon  a 
cursory  view  of  the  subject,  would  decide  for  themselves, 
if  no  more,  that  there  was  very  little  moral  sense  in  the 
human  mind,  and  that  the  controlling  principle  of  all 
human  actions  was  purely  selfish.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
with  propriety  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
elements,  of  character,  as  met  with  in  our  professional 
intercourse  with  men,  that  man,  ignorant  of  himself,  un- 
educated and  unenlightened  in  relation  to  the  demands 
and  purposes  of  life,  is  selfish. 

But  to  entertain  the  idea  that  educated  and  intelligent 
men,  and  especially  such  as  enjoy  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  liberal  atmosphere 
of  medical  literature  —  the  peculiar  object  and  especial 
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purpose  of  which  is  the  investigation  and  analysis  of  that 
complicated  structure  of  mind  and  matter  represented  by 
man,  with  its  varied  functions,  in  health  and  disease,  each 
urging  us  to  a  strict  regard  for  nature's  laws,  and  both 
warning  us  of  the  manifest  evils  of  disobedience  in  each 
and  every  relation  of  life  —  is  actuated  by  motives  so 
unkind,  so  unworthy  the  self-sacrificing  character  which 
exemplifies  the  history  of  medical  men,  is  wholly  wrong, 
and  should  be  treated  as  an  absurdity ;  and  no  occasion 
for  even  the  suspicion  of  such  a  charge  ought^to  exist. 

And  yet  so  varied  are  the  interests  of  men,  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  actuated,  that  no  one  need  to 
be  regarded  as  guilty  of  treason  or  treasonable  designs 
who  should  feel  at  liberty  to  think,  or  even  hint  the 
existence  of  such  an  error  in  our  ranks.  Perfection 
rarely  obtains  but  feeble  foothold,  even  in  well-appointed 
society. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  however,  to  speak 
lightly  of  our  profession,  or  undervalue  its  merits,  collect- 
ively or  individually ;  neither  do  I  design  to  eulogize  its 
virtues,  or  deny  the  existence  of  vices ;  both  are  manifestly 
visible  ;  the  one  needs  no  confirmation,  the  other  can  not 
in  truth  be  denied.  Neither  is  it  my  design  to  attempt 
the  promulgation  of  any  new  law  or  duty,  but,  if  practi- 
cable, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  more 
constant  regard  for  and  observance  of  our  established 
regulations  ;  so  that,  by  a  proper  watchfulness  over  all  its 
interests,  we  may  know  whether  the  observance  of  its 
obligations  in  their  integrity  constitute  the  rule  of  our 
action,  or  only  the  exception. 

Ethics  are  designed  as  rules  of  moral  action  for  men  of 
all  conditions,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  their  force 
applies  not  to  corporate  or  collective  bodies  only,  but  to 
individuals  as  well.  And  wherever  that  decree,  which 
prescribes  to  man  his  destiny,  has  fixed  his  abode,  or 
whatever  his  circumstances  or  social  relations  may  be, 
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this  obligation  is  still  in  force,  and  its  integrity  can  neither 
be  extinguished,  nor  its  importance  diminished. 

Medical  ethics  demand  of  the  individual  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  obligations  its  duties  enjoin,  additional  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  this  is  equally  so,  whether  he  wears 
the  honors  of  a  membership  in  some  medical  society,  or 
only  those  of  his  "Alma  Mater."  For,  in  either  case, 
this  voluntary  act  causes  him  to  become  more  of  a 
public  character ;  he  assumes  and  accepts  new  responsi- 
bilities, and  claims  to  treat  and  deal  skillfully  and  ex- 
pertly with  the  vital  interests  of  men.  Hence  he  enters 
more  largely  into  the  considerations  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and,  if  successful,  enjoys  their  friendship,  respect  and 
esteem  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  feels  as  keenly  their  coldness, 
indifference  and  neglect.  And  if  the  former  condition  of 
things  tends  to  intensify  his  moral  obligations,  the  latter 
by  no  means  lessens  them  ;  they  still  remain  unchanged. 
Those  claims  upon  him  for  integrity,  implicit  obedience 
and  moral  excellence  can  neither  be  destroyed  or  compro- 
mised ;  and  though  the  cold  hand  of  charity  lay  heavily 
upon  him,  and  chill  him  like  an  iceberg,  or  blast  him  by 
ingratitude  ;  nay,  though  he  be  left  to  wear  threadbare 
garments,  or  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  and  disappointment, 
it  were  better  to  endure  the  humilitj^  with  becoming 
resignation,  than  to  stoop  to  violate  those  duties  enjoined 
upon  each  of  our  race,  or  the  additional  ones  profession- 
ally assumed. 

Comparatively,  but  few  of  our  profession  arrive  at  dis- 
tinguished honors,  except  through  routes  beset  with  trials 
and  discouragements ;  and  professional  eminence  attained 
is  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  uncompromising  dili- 
gence and  energy  in  the  miglity  struggle  to  encounter  the 
rugged  and  successive  steeps  of  the  ascent.  Wealth  and 
medical  practitioners  are  not  always  available  companions ; 
and  fortune  and  fame,  when  pursued  by  the  country  phy- 
sician, through  the  deep  valleys  and  over  the  mountain 
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fastnesses  of  our  American  Switzerland,  are  often  game 
of  capricious  character.  • 

And  if  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  which  men  desire 
and  seek,  we  should  for  a  time  seem  to  fail  in  our  efforts, 
as  many  will,  we  should  still  stand  firm  in  our  purpose  — 
should  not  falter  in  effort  or  duty,  nor  shrink  from  our 
responsibility. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  roll  in  wealth,  or 
revel  in  luxury  ;  neither  can  a  majority  attain  the  distinc- 
tion, or  enjoy  the  renown  of  Hippocrates,  Hunter,  or 
Cooper ;  yet  all  can  be  men,  and  men  filling  the  measure 
of  duty  allotted  to  them  ;  and,  if  true  to  their  moral  trust, 
will  fill  their  space  in  the  niche  of  time,  as  honorably  as 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-travelers. 

Our  duties  as  practitioners  of  medicine  are  often  severe, 
and  require  services  at  our  hands  of  the  most  trying  char- 
acter, which  not  unfrequently  tax  our  energies  and  our 
integrity  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity.  And  these  trials 
are  often  the  tests  of  both  our  moral  and  physical  indi- 
viduality ;  perhaps  the  only  ordeal  necessary  or  capable 
of  developing  the  man,  of  unveiling  his  sterling  qualities, 
and  unfolding  to  his  own  senses  and  to  public  view  those 
elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  which  form  the 
basis  and  superstructure  of  a  future  distinction  and  use- 
fulness. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  are  equal  to  the  trials 
of  these  perilous  struggles,  and  that  it  is  a  warfare  in 
which  all  are  victorious,  and  where  none  are  victims  to 
the  opposing  power ;  because  experience  teaches  us  that, 
upon  this,  as  upon  other  great  battle-fields  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  weak,  the  timid,  and  others  perhaps  less  worthy 
of  our  sympathy,  often  falter  and  fall  from  the  healthy 
and  correct  standard  of  moral  virtue.  Hence,  when  thus 
seemingly  overwhelmed  with  that  which  is  often  but  a 
temporary,  a  transitory  misfortune,  they  forget  their  vow 
of  integrity,  their  manhood  droops,  and  they  grope  ever 
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after  ifrecoverably  in  the  dark,  or  revel  in  the  idol  wor- 
ship of  some  false  theory  or  visionary  enterprise. 

But  if  the  invincible  principles  of  true  science  are 
established,  and  character  and  genius  enlisted,  we  might, 
nay,  should  with  propriety  anticipate  an  approach  to  a 
model  profession,  divested  of  exceptions  of  a  common  or 
special  character,  provided  we  cherished  a  strict  regard 
for  all  its  regulations.  But  the  fondest  hopes  are  often 
soonest  blasted,  and  we  may  meet  with  disappointment 
in  the  house  of  our  friends.  We  may  witness  disorder 
where  perfect  order  should  reign,  and  even  disobedience 
and  violations,  or  moral  obliquity  instead  of  moral  virtue. 
And,  in  truth,  are  we  not  compelled  by  multiplied  testi- 
mony to  entertain  as  such  no  longer  fancied  innovations 
of  adopted  rules  of  government  by  members,  but  to 
regard  them  as  existing  truths,  tangible  facts  ? 

Contemplating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  human 
race  from  a  well-regulated  and  well-sustained  medical 
organization,  humane  and  public-spirited  men,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  in  all  well-ordered  communities, 
looking  through  and  beyond  the  cloudy  atmosphere  which 
obscures  the  vision  of  the  narrow-minded  and  selfish  to 
the  future  good  of  the  species,  have  determined  that  such 
associations  should  be  instituted,  and  such  institutions 
should  be  sustained.  Legislative  bodies,  too,  have  some- 
times, though  seldom,  been  found  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  department  of  science  to  lend  their  cooperation  to 
encourage  the  labors  of  the  profession. 

And  thus  encouraged,  the  fathers  of  our  profession  in 
this  State,  in  common  with  those  of  other  States,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and,  at  an 
early  date,  became  an  organized  body,  which  we,  their 
successors,  to-day  represent. 

To  render  the  government  easy  and  its  discipline  com- 
plete, they  adopted  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  its 
affairs  should  be  conducted,  and  the  intercourse  of  its 
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members  with  their  patrons  and  the  brotherhood  Shall  or 
should  be  regulated. 

And,  cheered  by  these  considerations,  and  with  the  ex- 
ercise  of  liberal  charity,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little 
wanting  to  brighten  and  encourage  the  hopes  and  labors 
of  the  practitioner  in  his  duties,  or  to  render  the  profes- 
sion morally,  what  it  never  can  be  physically,  an  elysium. 

In  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  this  society,  published 
in  1841  (Article  2  of  its  police  regulations),  it  declares 
that  "  Medicine  is  a  liberal  profession,"  and  "  that  its 
members  are  expected  to  be  men  of  education  and  refine- 
ment," and,  before  the  section  closes,  it  inculcates  the 
doctrine,  and  virtually  establishes  as  a  fundamental  law, 
that  its  members  should  obey  its  injunctions,  should  be 
true  to  the  regulations  thus  adopted,  true  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  vow  virtually  taken  when  they  became  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  professed  a  determination  to  devote  them- 
selves, their  talents  and  energies  to  such  services  as  the 
world  might  demand  at  their  hands ;  and,  in  short,  not 
only  to  be  true,/but  also  loyal  to  their  Fellows,  collectively 
and  individually,  but  to  themselves  also,  by  discharging, 
in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter,  every  duty,  public  or  private, 
which  circumstance  or  condition  might  present. 

In  a  later  edition  of  the  ethics  of  this  society  it  is  also 
again  declared,  that  "  Medicine  is  a  liberal  profession," 
"And  that  its  members  should  found  their  expectations 
of  practice  upon  the  extent  of  their  qualifications,"  not 
upon  intrigue  or  artifice,  not  by  sarcastic  expressions  or 
unkind  insinuations,  nor  by  professing  more  experience 
or  skill  than  others,  coupled  with  some  peculiarity  in  the 
consideration  of  disease,  claimed  to  be  suggested  by  some 
intuitive  gift  not  the  boon  of  others ;  and,  in  short,  we 
are  here  instructed  to  abandon  every  selfish  or  mercenary 
motive,  and  to  adopt  only  that  golden  rule  which  deals  in 
mercy,  and  rules  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  urbanity 
in  all  the  intercourse  of  enlightened  men. 
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But  are  our  feelings  never  saddened  by  witnessing  a 
departure  from  this  standard  guide  ?  Rather,  are  we  not 
often  unwilling  spectators  of  repeated  violations  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  and  common  courtesy  by  the  brethren, 
which  tend  largely  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  union,  and  to 
peril  the  existence,  even,  of  our  institution  ?  And,  if  so, 
is  it  our  duty  to  sit  in  silence  and  witness  the  gradual, 
yet  constant  destruction  of  this  fabric  of  our  fathers,  or 
of  the  profession?  or  should  we  be  active  members  — 
the  faithful  successors  of  a  venerated  ancestry  of  noble 
thoughts  and  worthy  deeds  —  and  preserve  the  comeliness 
and  growth  of  their  structure  by  careful  training  and 
proper  pruning. 

The  complicated  structure  of  the  human  frame,  with  its 
inexplicable  laws  of  action  in  health,  as  well  as  its  myste- 
rious departures  in  disease,  are  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nized by  the  great  mass  of  our  patrons ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  comprehend  but  poorly  the  complex  and 
often  embarrassing  difficulties  which  are  to  be  overcome 
by  the  physician  in  his  eftbrts  to  restore  to  healthy  action 
the  diseased  economy ;  but  the  results  they  can  and  do 
appreciate,  and  upon  these  results  they  usually  place  the 
most  intense  value  of  merit  or  demerit.  A^^d  the  judg- 
ments thus  formed  are  seldom  mental  reservations,  but, 
rather,  soon  become  items  of  public  gossip  —  not  consid- 
eration, for  so  worthy  a  term  rarely  mingles  with  the 
motives  of  many  of  the  present  actors.  And  from  these 
imputations,  base  and  groundless  as  they  most  frequently 
are,  spring  accusations  and  charges,  unkind  and  unjust, 
against  medical  art  and  trusty  and  honest  medical  men. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  may,  and  often  does,  exist  for  a 
time  in  any  community,  and  when  it  does  it  always  affords 
opportunity  for  men  of  unprincipled  character  to  prose- 
cute their  mischievous  and  selfish  purposes ;  and,  I  need 
not  add,  that  the  occasion  is  rarely  unimproved  ;  nor  is 
the  statement  sufficiently  strange  to  challenge  denial,  that 
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men,  upou  whom  the  vow  of  professional  sincerity  is  en- 
stamped,  are  often  among  the  first  to  shout  alarm,  and 
seize  such  occasion  as  a  favorable  moment  to  institute 
some  favorite  project,  which  combines  the  power  of  pro- 
moting their  personal  vanity  or  interest,  and  of  embar- 
rassing the  progress  of  science  and  genuine  merit.  Thus 
the  influence  of  truth  may  be  periled,  or  at  least  injured, 
and  its  progress  for  a  time  delayed,  while  the  partial  or 
apparent  establishment  of  error  is  confirmed ;  and  that 
not  by  a  just  verdict  of  intelligent  judges,  but  by  the 
masses,  unqualified  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  learned 
profession,  or  its  claims  upon  men  for  protection,  and 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  more  prevalent  dogmas  of  the 
present  day,  might  pronounce  any  institution,  founded  in 
truth,  one  of  depreciated  value  and  pregnant  with  many 
errors,  rather  than  of  real  merit. 

From  among  the  many  evils  which  might  be  enumer- 
ated as  the  result  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
first  name  the  propensity,  which  prevails  extensively,  for 
crowding  into  our  profession  persons  whose  preliminary 
preparations  are  truly  but  superficial ;  yet  they  commence 
the  pupil's  course  without  having  suflSciently  considered 
the  undertaking  or  estimated  the  probabilities. 

Many  of  these  persons — probably  not  all — have  been 
flattered  to  believe  that  the  doctor-making  process  was 
little  more  than  formal ;  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  bril- 
liant trade,  by  which  the  golden  dreams  of  man  could  be 
easily  realized  ;  that  its  task,  for  the  student,  was  pleasant 
and  easy,  while  the  duties  of  the  practitioner  had  more 
of  the  agreeable  than  of  the  irksome  in  them,  while  the 
emoluments  were  flattering.  But,  having  become  initi- 
ated, although  badly  equipped  at  the  beginning,  and  often 
without  suflEicient  diligence  or  application  to  make  a  proper 
improvement  of  the  advantages  they  do  enjoy,  they  pass 
the  period  of  pupilage,  and,  if  fortunate  enough,  as  they 
regard  it,  to  pass  the  final  examination,  are  thrown  upon 
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the  community  with  commission  to  solicit  public  patron- 
age. But  here,  as  at  a  former  stage,  with  tastes  and 
habits  poorly  adapted  to  the  duties  they  are  seeking,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  without  sufficient  education  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully with  educated  men — the  great  struggle  of  pro- 
fessional life  commences. 

Early  in  their  professional  career,  not  a  few,  perhaps,  of 
this  class  find  themselves  to  have  mistaken  their  calling, 
and  the  rugged  and  often  perplexing  labors  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  the  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers  which 
obstruct  the  paths  to  wealth  and  fame,  are  now,  for  the 
first  time  discovered,  or,  if  discovered  previously,  not  until 
now  appreciated.  And  no  inconsiderable  number  of  this 
class  abandon  the  walks  of  scientific  medicine,  and  em- 
brace, with  eager  haste,  the  promises  of  reward  offered 
by  the  serried  hosts  of  empirics  and  charlatans  which 
abound  in  our  age.  Others,  disheartened,  perhaps,  by  the 
prospect  before  them,  retire  to  other  callings,  disgusted 
with  a  profession  but  half  learned,  and  that  so  badly  done 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  unlearned  ;  while  a  few  strug- 
gle on,  ever  haunted  with  regrets  that  they  had  neglected 
a  proper  preparatory  education. 

Another  evil,  liaving  its  origin  in  the  same  cause,  is 
jealousy ;  and  professional  jealousy,  whether  its  cause  be 
fancied  or  real,  is  a  most  humiliating  passion  ;  and  if  its 
possessor  be  a  man  of  illiberal  views,  dogmatic,  and  asso- 
ciating with  these  properties  those  of  venality  and  self- 
esteem,  he  will  be  extremely  captious  of  other  men's 
motives,  while  his  own  opinions  and  conduct  will  be  lim- 
ited only  by  his  ruling  passion. 

The  departments  and  sub-departments  of  medicine  em- 
brace so  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  but  few  men  have 
diligence  or  leisure  sufficient  to  become  piasters  of  them 
all.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  of  common  occurrence  to  find 
members  of  the  profession  devoted  more  particularly  to 
some  specialty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  profes- 
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sionally  acquainted  with  the  whole.  One  may  thus  have 
a  taste  for  surgery,  another  for  obstetricy,  and  a  third  for 
general  practice,  in  each  of  which  departments  they  pos- 
sess a  superiority  or  may  excel.  Then,  there  are  no  two 
persons  possessing  the  same  natural  abilities  or  acquired 
advantages,  who  pursue  the  same  plan  of  treatment.  They 
may  diagnose  alike,  and  treat  the  same  symptoms  and 
arrive  at  the  same  or  similar  results,  yet  by  an  entirely 
different  therapeutia. 

No  man  can  master  the  whole  subject.  Hence,  to  ac- 
complish the  whole  purpose  of  the  profession,  promote  its 
progress,  and  sustain  the  institution  of  medicine,  as  well 
as  the  public  and  private  interests  of  its  laborers,  medical 
men  should  be  social,  cordial,  and  often  come  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  seek  interviews  for  professional  pur- 
poses ;  nor  should  such  interviews  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  derogatory  or  detrimental  to  a  man's  professional 
character  or  standing,  if  his  patient  should  desire  a  con- 
sultation, provided  it  be  with  a  man  of  probity  and  honor, 
nor  is  it  so  regarded  by  intelligent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  by  the  considerate,  outside  of  the  profession. 
And  men  of  our  calling,  having  liberal  views  and  large 
understanding,  cheerfully  avail  themselves  of  such  inter- 
views, on  all  proper  occasions ;  and  they  usually  become 
benefited  by  such  comparison  of  ideas  — such  an  exchange 
of  thoughts.  And  often,  too,  some  new  idea,  the  germ  of 
a  new  principle,  is  obtained,  which,  by  the  aid  of  subse- 
quent light,  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  often  adds  luster  to  individual  character  and 
experience. 

Progress  is  a  law  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  that  law  that  man  can  ever  become  perfect,  or  that 
he  can  comple^  all  the  purposes  he  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish, in  haste.  Therefore,  one  generation,  and  often 
many  generations  of  men  are  permitted  to  advance,  occu- 
py, and  retire  from  among  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  without 
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leaving  any  marked  evidence  of  advancement  in  any  given 
direction ;  while,  after  the  lapse  of  a  multiplied  number 
of  years,  astounding  developments  are  ushered  into  notice, 
which  can  then  be  recognized  as  the  slow  but  persistent 
aggregation  of  receding  ages. 

The  production  of  nature's  most  distinguished  features 
are  of  slow  growth  ;  while  the  development  of  her  grand- 
est specimens  are  the  results,  often,  of  the  most  sudden 
and  terrific  convulsions,  both  in  the  material  and  moral 
world.  The  most  famous  deltas  on  the  globe,  though  the 
products  of  the  deposits  of  immense  quantities  of  sand, 
have  been  the  slow  but  constant  work  of  centuries  ; 
while  the  accumulations  during  the  life  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual are  not  appreciated,  if  to  be  perceived. 

The  secret  and  silent  labors  of  nature,  for  ages,  were 
required  to  pass  ere  events  should  be  sufficiently  matured 
to  usher  in  the  epoch  pregnant  with  personages  of  such 
distinguished  character,  genius  gfed  patriotism  as  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon ;  and  it  required  more,  even,  than  their 
lifetime  to  establish  the  value  of  their  transcendant  merits 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

And,  by  observing  carefully  the  instructions  of  nature, 
and  striving  to  imitate  her  precepts,  her  general  and  spe- 
cial laws*  and  adopting  the  teachings  of  an  enlightened 
understanding,  medical  men  may  and  should  strive,  not 
only  on  general  principles,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
domain  of  medicine,  but,  by  a  careful  observance  and 
strict  attention  to  the  more  minute  details  of  our  acknowl- 
edged duties,  should  endeavor  to  add  to  the  culminating 
mass  of  the  facts  of  science.     Though  that  addition  be 
composed  of  littles,  yet,  in  the  appointed  time,  it  will  bring 
to  light  some  great  principle,  which  will  aid  in  the  more 
perfect  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

Our  position  on  the  field  of  science  leads  the  world  to 
the  expectation  that  we  shall  contribute  largely  to  aid  in 
HHYQiJing  the  mind  of  man  from  the  darknesa  which  now 
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beclouds  his  vision  and  mystifies  his  senses,  and  in  open- 
ing up  to  his  view  volume  after  volume  of  nature's  great 
library.  And  this  we  may  do  and  can  do,  though  it  be 
done  only  by  turning  a  single  leaf  at  a  time. 

New  ideas  are  often  with  us  the  product  of  a  compari- 
son of  views  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  "  Collision  is 
said  to  sharpen  intellect,*'  and  the  keenly  strained  genius 
gives  birth  to  the  germs  of  a  new  principle,  which,  by 
association  and  combination,  with  occasional  pruning,  in 
due  time  unfold  to  view  a  new  principle  of  untold  value. 

To  promote  more  perfectly,  then,  the  accomplishment 
of  our  mission,  we  should  cultivate  familiarity  with  our 
calling  and  our  professional  brethren ;  should  allow  its 
interests  to  control — nay,  to  monop#lize — our  action ;  and 
we  should  divest  ourselves,  not  only  of  the  appearance  of 
selfishness,  but  of  the  principle  itself.  And  the  impress 
of  honest  sincerity  should  not  only  be  emblazoned,  but 
engraven  upon  every  acticm. 

And,  if  we  would  teach  the  world  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions,  and  that  we  desire  to  benefit  the  race,  though 
assailed  by  the  multiplied  hosts  of  false  pretenders,  theo- 
ries and  theorists,  and  thus  honor  our  noble  profession 
and  ourselves,  while  we  impart  to  the  diseased  sufferer 
a  cheerful  willingness  to  contribute  to  his  relief,  Ve  shall 
often  associate  with  our  Fellows  in  the  sick  room ;  con- 
verse freely  with  them  upon  medical  points  connected 
with  the  6ases  in  hand  ;  consult  their  opinions ;  avail  our- 
selves of  their  skill;  listen  to  suggestions — to  the  history 
of  the  case  —  its  details  and  progress  —  in  a  frank  and 
candid  manner ;  and,  if  the  counsel  be  of  like  type,  the 
frankness  is  kindly  returned,  and  sincerity,  if  nothing 
more,  is  dealt  to  the  patient,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  all  intel- 
ligent beings,  both  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  its 
claims  upon  the  public  are  honored  and  exalted. 
,  But,  with  the  jealous  man  it  is  otherwise.  He  is  not  like 
the  scrupulous  man — nicely  exact — who  strives  to  estab- 
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lish  a  nice  point  of  distinction  between  truth  and  error, 
while  yet  he  entertains  large  views  of  science,  and  liberal 
opinions  of  men  ;  but  he  regards  any  thing,  looking  like 
liberality,  as  a  stumbling-block.  Progress  or  improve- 
ment are  words  not  found  in  his  vocabulary,  nor  do  they 
claim  his  consideration. 

Such  a  man  usually  takes  his  position  beside  the  early 
disciples  of  medicine,  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
when  astrology,  divination  and  medicine  held  the  trium- 
virate over  the  mind.  And,  while  he  adopts  the  insignia 
of  modern  times  for  selfish  purposes,  he  practically  fol- 
lows the  absurdities  of  that  dark  age,  and  sacrifices  the 
comfort  of  his  fellow  beings  in  distress,  with  the  public 
good,  upon  the  altar  of  vanity  and  self-interest,  and  pre- 
fers tradition  for  his  guide,  to  the  recorded  and  accumu- 
lating facts  of  scientific  research. 

He  is  extremely  cautious  of  his  rights,  and  his  vanity 
and  self-esteem  have  so  wonderfully  magnified  him  in  his 
own  estimation,  that  he  falls  little  short  of  perfection,  and 
he  contemplates  himself  as  having  mastered  the  whole 
subject.  Therefore,  he  needs  to  adopt  no  such  course  of 
social  policy.  lie  throws  himself  upon  his  "  reserved 
rights,"  and  keeps  his  own  counsels  ;  and,  with  a  remark- 
able sagacity,  his  own  peculiar  quality,  he  scans  the  whole 
subject.  And  inconsiderate  people  are  often  persuaded 
by  these  exhibitions  of  wisdom,  to  place  considerations  of 
importance  upon  his  pretensions  ;  and  if  he  is  unrebuked, 
and  they  undeceived,  are  led  to  suppose  him  a  prodigy,  or 
a  man  of  wonderfully  surprising  qualities. 

And  I  doubt  not  that  there  is  much  increased  and  pro- 
tracted suftering  among  those  who  seek  the  blessing  to  be 
expected  from  the  science  of  medicine,  because  of  the  dupli- 
city with  which  they  are  beguiled  by  these  wily  pretend- 
ers, and  of  the  motives  with  which  they  are  actuated ; 
motives  that  will  permit  a  man  to  protract  the  sufferings 
of  a  fellow  being  in  distress,  rather  than  to  confess  his 
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inability  to  meet  the  ease  successfully  and  call  for  assist- 
ance,  lest  his  patient  should  be  relieved  and  he  be  dis- 
graced by  his  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  or  that  truth  should 
be  vindicated  and  error  confounded.  The  same  motives 
might  induce  another  to  abuse  a  brother  counsellor,  after 
an  harmonious  interview,  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  con- 
sented, provided  the  suggestions  of  the  counsel  had  been 
successful.  In  such  a  case  the  attendant's  jealousy  has 
been  aroused,  and  he  resorts  to  abuse  and  detraction  as 
the  only  means  of  recompensing  his  friend  and  conceal- 
ing his  own  mischievous  purposes.     I  will  illustrate  : 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  medical  man,  in  one  of  the 
country  towns  of  this  State,  was  called,  about  one  year 
since,  to  visit  a  patient  sick  of  colic.  After  several  days* 
attendance,  the  patient,  though  somewhat  relieved,  was 
not  cured,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  by  the  frieaids,  to 
have  another  physician  called ;  and,  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  attendant,  a  medical  man,  residing  some  eight  miles 
distant,  was  summoned,  and  the  hour  of  meeting  was 
fixed  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
doctors  were  on  the  ground.  The  case  was  duly  exam- 
ined, its  history  learned,  and  they  retired  for  consultation. 
The  disease,  in  all  its  symptoms  and  bearings,  was  fully 
and  freely  discussed.  There  was  no  objection  to  the 
course  pursued,  and  none  ofl:ered  to  the  one  suggested  by 
the  counsel  for  future  adoption.  All  was  harmonious, 
and  the  attendant,  apparently,  received  and  accepted  the 
suggestions  kindly  and  cheerfully.  Harmony  of  views 
and  cordiality  are  said  to  have  prevailed.  The  medicine 
prescribed  was  administered  in  the  presence  of  both,  and, 
in  four  or  five  hours,  the  patient  was  permanently  re- 
lieved. On  the  following  morning  the  attending  phy- 
sician was  informed  that  the  patient  was  cured  and  needed 
no  further  medical  attendance.  At  this  the  doctor  took 
umbrage,  and  wrote  the  consulting  physician  a  letter  of 
severe  reprimand,  because  he  had,  by  his  suggestions, 
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destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  family  in  his  professional 
ability. 

Another  error,  of  similar  import,  or  springing  from 
similar  motives,  is  committed  by  certain  professional  men, 
who  are  extremely  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  value 
and  importance  as  medical  men.  But,  being  exercised 
with  jealousy  lest  their  supposed  merits  may  not  be  sea- 
sonably discovered  and  duly  appreciated,  avail  themselves 
of  any  opportunity,  openly  or  privately,  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  public,  or  individuals,  with  a  sense  of  their 
claims  and  abilities.  I  will  relate  a  case  to  illustrate  this : 
The  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  one  of  the  southern 
towns  of  our  State,  a  few  years  since. 

A  practitioner  was  called  to  attend  a  lady,  sick  of  acute 
pneumonia.  The  case  was  somewhat  severe,  and  he  early 
desired  counsel.  A  physician  residing  in  a  neighboring 
town  was  called,  with  a  desire  that  he  should  name  the 
hour  of  meeting,  which  he  did,  and  returned  the  answer 
by  the  messenger.  About  one  hour  before  the  hour  fixed 
by  himself  for  the  meeting,  he  arrived  on  the  spot,  desired 
and  obtained  admission,  made  a  thorougli  and  searching 
examination  of  the  case,  and,  wishing  to  convince  the 
patient  and  nurse  of*  his  professional  acumen,  suggested 
his  suspicion  that  there  existed  some  uterine  difficulty, 
and  solicited  a  digital  examination.  This  was  permitted 
and  made  ;  and  after  which,  while  he  admitted  that  there 
was  no  lesion  or  evidence  of  such  to  be  discovered,  he 
very  gravely  suggested  that,  if  the  patient  did  not  make 
a  good  recovery,  she  would  do  well  to  speedily  consult 
some  one  who,  like  himself,  had  devoted  more  labor  upon 
the  investigations  of  diseases  of  that  organ  than  the  pro- 
fession generally,  lest  there  should  be  serious  results. 

At  length,  however,  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  and 
with  it  came  the  attending  physician  ;  and,  as  the  coun- 
sellor had  made  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  they  soon 
retired  for  consultation.     After  a  full  discussion  of  the 
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disease  and  treatment  was  had,  and  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  parties  was  found  to  exist,  they  parted, 
without  an  allusion,  on  the  part  of  the  consulting  doctor, 
to  his  untimely  arrival,  or  to  his  having  made  a  vaginal 
examination,  or  to  there  being  any  disease,  or  his  suspi- 
cions of  any  symptoms  of  such,  in  that  organ  whatever. 

Another  violation,  and  the  last  I  shall  mention  at  this 
time,  is  practiced  by  medical  men,  not  all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  nor  are  all  of  them  not  members  of 
this  society,  who  seek  to  gain  popularity  in  practice, 
by  reducing  the  price  of  fees  below  the  standard  value 
of  professional  services ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  practice  gains  a  large  credence  in  some  quar- 
ters. There  is  an  old  maxim,  that  no  one  knows  the 
value  of  his  services  better  than  he  who  renders  them ; 
and  that  he,  alone,  should  be  allowed  to  fix  his  price. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true  in  the  cases  in  question,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  argument  of  the  profession,  but  only 
proves  that  the  men  who  unscrupulously  practice  such 
conduct,  have  got  into  company  with  men  with  whom 
they  can  not  vie  upon  equal  terms,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
make  their  record  good  in  numbers  by  diminishing  the 
price.  And  while  it  is  proverbial  tl^t  such  men  succeed 
only  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  effect  their  own  ruin,  it  is 
evident  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  would  be  bet- 
ter subserved  if  the  subjects  of  this  remark  were  expunged 
from  the  fellowship  of  honorable  associations. 

I  have  thus  presented  and  examined  some  of  the  many 
obnoxious  follies  which  silently  and  unobtrusively  have,  in 
part,  taken  possession  of  our  profession,  and  which,  by 
their  entangling  and  intermingling  properties,  are  threat- 
ening the  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine. 

And,  from  these  diversified  points  of  observation,  the 
busy  eye  of  mankind  obtain  their  view  of  our  institution, 
judge  its  bearings — its  purposes — and  compare  its  results, 
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and  from  those  results  estimate  its  character  and  its  claims 
upon  man  for  consideration  and  support.  But  too  often 
its  errors  and  follies  are  found  to  outweigh  its  benefits. 
And  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  start  with  the 
admission  that  all  men  may  be  selfish,  and  especially  those 
not  educated  like  ourselves  ?  And  when  it  is  an  accepted 
maxim  that  "  People  judge  others  by  themselves,"  can 
we  wonder  that  we  are  sometimes,  prematurely,  regarded 
as  selfish,  too?  But,  setting  aside  this  rule,  need  we 
be  surprised  ?  Ought  we  not,  rather,  to  be  affected  by 
greater  surprise,  as  we  contemplate  the  protection  and 
benefits  of  our  association,  and  contrast  the  same  with  its 
embarrassments  permitted,  if  not  sanctioned  ?  and  when 
to  it  is  admitted,  by  all  intelligent  beings,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  men  in  the  universe  among  whom  there  should 
exist  more  harmony,  or  a  greater  respect  for  professional 
etiquette,  and  the  observance  of  self-government,  than 
among  the  members  of  our  fraternity,  or  where  there 
should  be  such  unanimity  of  feeling  in  all  well-directed 
efforts  to  promote  the  value  and  stability  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  also  of  each  of  its  members.  And  were  all  to 
cheerfully  and  honestly  entertain  and  cultivate  our  ac- 
cepted code  of  moral  and  professional  integrity,  we  should 
unavoidably  succeed  in  our  purpose  of  establishing  the 
object  of  our  profession  and  the  well  being  of  mankind, 
and  should  afford  less  occasion  for  the  censure  and  criti- 
cisms of  skeptics,  or  opportunities  for  embarrassments  by 
the  charlatans. 

JSTature  has  wisely  decreed,  by  an  ordinance  which  is 
irrevocable,  that  the  happiness  of  man  shall  be  granted 
chiefly  —  nay,  solely — by  the  measure  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  that  of  those  around  him  ;  and  this  maxim  is  a 
living  principle,  a  vital  force,  in  his  economy.  And  yet 
man  is  not  the  sole  recipient  of  this  privilege.  Other 
objects  of  nature's  creation  participate  with  Itim  in  this 
reciprocal  endowment.     And  nothing  but  the  most  unpar- 
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donable  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  life  could  have  persuaded  him  to  wander  from 
the  impulses  of  that  nature  to  violate,  advisedly,  the  laws 
of  equity  and  the  principles  of  justice  to  himself,  and  of 
kindness  toward  his  race. 

The  gravest  hindrance  to  the  protection  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  the  universal  diftusion  of  its  blessings  among 
men  (not  only  of  our  day,  but  of  all  days  and  all  times, 
since  man  was  placed  at  the  head  of  animated  nature),  is 
ignorance.  And  if  mankind  wisely  understood  this,  and 
considerately  estimated  the  true  course  of  human  con- 
duct, all  the  desirable  objects  of  the  race  would  be  more 
equally  distributed  and  generally  realized.  And  should 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ever  become  a  settled  maxim, 
the  rule  of  action,  designated  by  nature,  duly  considered 
and  regarded  by  all,  the  race  would  seek  duty  more  con- 
stantly, and  enjoy  its  rewards  more  extensively,  while  the 
incentives  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  vanity  and  self-esteem 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

We  often  talk  feelingly,  and  even  warmly,  of  the  cold 
indifterence  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  legislative  bod- 
ies, and  of  the  lack  of  confidence  often  exhibited  toward 
our  profession  by  intelligent  people  ;  and  we  complain  of 
the  injuries  we  sustain,  and  the  encouragement  thus  af- 
forded to  quackery  by  this  apathy  and  supineness.  But, 
if  we  carefully  observe  facts,  we  can  but  learn,  to  our 
regret — perhaps  alarm — that  this  coldness  is  to  us  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment — of  minor  importance,  even — com- 
pared with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  its  professed  friends, 
who  complicate  its  progress  and  utility  by  placing  it  in 
the  light  of  a  trade — a  kind  of  commercial  enterprise — 
whoso  importance  is  estimated  by  the  numerical  value  of 
its  coins,  rather  than  as  a  liberal,  scientific  profession, 
created,  preserved,  and  designed  to  be  perpetuated,  for 
the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  race. 

Our  duties  as  medical  men  do  not  consist,  as  I  un- 
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derstand  them,  in  the  administration  of  remedies  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  important,  as  at  times  that  duty  may  be ; 
but  they  embrace  a  broader  field,  a  larger  sphere  of  action, 
a  train  of  services  actuated  by  kindness,  sympathy,  hu- 
manity and  a  love  of  truth,  which  encircles  in  its  reach  all 
that  is  truly  great  and  ennobling  in  nature.  And  if  man- 
kind, and  especially  medical  men,  could  be  so  universally 
impressed  with  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  this 
subject  as  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  trade,  but  (as  in  truth  it 
is)  a  great  and  sublime  science,  unfolding  to  his  mind  a 
complete  and  perfect  view  of  himself  and  his  race,  and, 
beside,  of  all  the  objects  of  nature,  whose  elementary  or 
proximate  principles  are  constantly  contributing  to  his 
formation,  or  ministering  to  his  necessities,  from  the  ear- 
liest moment  of  his  conception  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
earthly  career,  his  views  of  nature  and  of  duty  would  be 
greatly  magnified,  and  his  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
to  mankind  would  cause  his  memory,  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  race,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  ages  of  posterity. 


ORATION  BY  THOMAS  SANBORN,  M.  D. 

SCIATICA. 


The  plexus  ischiaticus  (or  sciatic  plexus)  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  last  lumbar  with  the  four  upper  sacral 
nerves.  The  last  lumbar  before  it  joins  the  plexus  re- 
'  ceives  the  branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve,  which  is 
left  after  the  lumbar  plexus  is  formed.  This  plexus  is  sit- 
uated at  the  side  of  the  rectum,  before  the  pyriformis 
muscle.  The  first  four  sacral  nerves  communicate  with 
the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic,  beside  form- 
ing the  sciatic  plexus.  They  assist  the  sympathetic  to 
form  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  sciatic  plexus  gives  oft*  the  following  small 
branches :  The  gluteal  nerves,  the  internal  pudic,  the 
perineal  and  posterior  femoral  nerves.  The  great  sciatic 
nerve  (nervous  ischiaticus)  is  the  common  trunk  formed 
from  the  sciatic  plexus.  It  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the 
body,  and  passes  from  the  pelvis,  between  the  pyriformis 
and  the  geminus  superior  muscles.  It  is  distributed  to 
the  posterior,  inner  and  external  parts  of  the  limb.  The 
anterior  tibial  accompanies  the  anterior  tibial  artery  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  limb,  from  the  knee  joint  to  the 
ends  of  the  'first  two  toes.  Consequently,  all  parts  of  the 
limb,  to  which  this  nerve  is  distributed,  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  disease  of  this  nerve,  whether  it  be  sympathetic  or 
idiopathic. 

"  This  nerve,  like  others,'*  says  Mr.  Gross,  "  is  liable  to 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
gangrene,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  different  kinds  of 
tumors.    Also,  to  inflammation  of  the  neurilemma .  and 
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cellular  tissue,  which  connect  the*fibrilla  of  the  nerve. 
Beclard  thinks  cellular  infiltration  or  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  pain." 

Sympathetic  pain  in  that  part  of  the  limb  to  which  the 
sciatic  nerve  is  distributed,  may  depend  upon  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The 
stomach,  being  oftener  subject  to  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion from  its  common  abuse,  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
sympathetic  sciatica.  "It  is  frequently  induced  by  consti- 
pation, which  may  irritate  the  sciatic  plexus."  It  is  often 
caused  by  biliary  and  urinary  calculi ;  reflex  action,  reach- 
ing the  sciatic  through  the  hypogastric  plexus  or  medulla 
spinalis  ;  excessive  mental  or  physical  labor,  by  producing 
functional  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  the 
medulla  spinalis  are  often  the  cause  of  severe  nervous 
pain. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  the  physician 
will  often  be  able  to  make  out  his  diagnosis  and  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  this  disease.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for 
those  eminently  qualified  for  this  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence, to  be  baffled  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  and 
acknowledge,  like  Dr.  Watson,  that  the  patient  got  at  last 
what  he  should  have  had  long  before  to  eftect  a  cure.  In 
the  investigation,  the  habits  of  the  patient  and  hereditary 
predisposition  might  suggest  the  cause  and  treatment. 
If  there  was  a  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  shoulders,  and 
a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  the  remedies  would  be  indi- 
cated. If  he  had  pain  in  the  right  side,  dizziness  of  the 
head,  and  weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles,  we  should  sus- 
pect strong  coffee,  tea  and  tobacco.  The  last  is  a  more 
prolific  cause  of  neuralgia  than  is  acknowledged.  If  con- 
stipation was  a  very  frequent  cause  of  this  disease,  we 
should  expect  female  patients  more  numerous  than  male  ; 
buf  this  is  not  the  case.  Sciatica,  in  this  section,  is  more 
common  in  males  than  females. 

From  the  difficulty  frequently  experienced  in  compre- 
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bending  the  cause  of  sciatic  pain,  we  should  expect  dis- 
crepancy in  the  treatment,  which  discrepancy  is  caused 
by  the  different  conclusions  about  the  cause,  or  in  treat- 
ing it  as  a  disease  indicated  by  the  name.  While  one 
treats  it  with  liniments  and  arnica,  another  with  blisters, 
cupping  and  setons,  the  third  will  use  emetics  and  cathar- 
tics ;  another  treats  it  according  to  the  rules  of  hydropathy 
and  homeopathy ;  some  have  no  faith  in  remedies,  and 
direct  their  patients  to  be  quiet  a  few  months,  when  they 
will  probably  recover. 

I  will  state  the  treatment  of  a  few  cases  that  have  come 
•  under  my  observation,  to  show  that  this  complaint  may 
be  cut  short  and  much  pain  prevented,  as  well  as  strength- 
ening the  patient's  confidence  in  the  medical  profession. 

Case  1.  Mr.  R.,  tall  and  muscular,  with  dark  complexion, 
of  temperate  habits,  aged  about  fifty  years,  had  an  attack 
of  acute  bronchitis  (called  by  his  family  lung  fever),  five 
months  previous.  The  cough  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  accompanied  by  sciatica.  At  the  time  the 
patient  came  under  my  treatment,  the  general  health 
had  considerably  improved,  without  any  improvement  in 
the  limb,  which  was  emaciated.  It  would  bear  no  weight, 
and  was  painful.  The  comp.  rhubard  pill  tonics  and 
counterirritants  relieved  the  pain  and  improved  the  appe- 
tite. The  health  gradually  gained  for  two  months,  when, 
by  exposure,  he  had  a  relapse  of  the  pain,  which  was 
quite  as  severe  as  at  any  time,  confining  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  few  days.  Administered  a  cathartic,  and  introduced 
a  seton  about  three  inches  below  the  trochanter,  and  pre- 
scribed tinct.  sanguinarise  and  vin.  colchici,  equal  quanti- 
ties :  dose,  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day.  The  patient 
rapidly  recovered,  and  has  enjoyed  good  health  for  the  last 
sixteen  years.  « 

Case  2.  Mr.  K.,  medium  size,  light  complexion,  with 
intemperate  habits,  aged  about  forty  years,  had,  a  few 
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years  previously,  been  attacked  with  sciatica  and  fever, 
which  confined  him  to  the  house  for  several  weeks.  He 
was  suffering,  at  the  time  I  was  called,  with  excruciating 
pain  in  the  left  limb  ;  tongue  coated ;  pulse  frequent ;  limb 
congested  and  purple.  Treatment — cupping  to  hip  and 
blistering  over  sciatic  nerve  with  ignited  chloroform. 
Gave  pulv.  jalapse,  cream  tart,  aa  1  drachm.  Patient  re- 
covered in  a  few  days. 

Case  3.  Mr.  S.  had  been  suffering  from  sciatica  four 
months.  Pulse  feeble ;  appetite  tolerably  good ;  limb 
emaciated,  but  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
walking,  which  caused  pain.  Treatment — syrup  of  iodid 
of  iron,  with  a  seton  applied  to  the  limb.  Galvanism  had 
been  tried  without  removing  the  pain,  but  it  had  improved 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  limb.  The  seton  soon  re- 
lieved the  pain ;  the  patient  rested  well  nights,  and  soon 
recovered. 

Case  4.  Mr.  C,  aged  about  sixty,  temperate,  with  active 
business  habits,  sanguine,  nervous  temperament,  capable 
of  great  endurance,  was  attacked  with  sciatica.  Tongue 
coated  and  swollen  ;  pulse  full  and  frequent.  Treatment — 
emetic  of  ipecac,  followed  with  comp.  cathartic  pills ; 
blister  to  hip  ;  no  other  treatment.  Patient  relieved,  and 
out  attending  to  business  in  two  days. 

Case  5.  Mrs.  W.,  aged  about  forty,  at  death,  light  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  medium  size,  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  vivacity  of  nervous  temperament,  had  been 
subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  side, 
hip  and  limb  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  pain  in  limb  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  pain  was 
soon  relieved  by  external  vesicants  and  opiates  internally. 
It  often  terminated  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced,  leaving 
the  system  debilitated  for  a  few  days  after.  At  the  time 
the  lady  came  under  my  observation,  the  only  appearance 
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of  disease  was  an  eruption  on  the  nose,  papular  in  ap- 
pearance, and  mixed  with  acne  simplex,  which  produced 
but  little  deformity.  It  frequently  itched,  and  was  quite 
annoying  to  the  patient,  giving  her  considerable  alarm, 
she  fearing  it  was  cancerous.  The  painful  attacks  were 
less  frequent  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life 
than  formerly.  Mrs.  W.  died  about  three  months  after 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which  is  living  and  healthy,  so 
far  as  I  have  learned.  About  two  weeks  after  her  con- 
confinement,  I  found  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  small  and 
frequent,  bowels  constipated,  pain  and  swelling  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  tongue  coated,  canker  spots  over 
the  mucus  membrane  of  cheeks  and  fauces.  Believing 
the  tumor  to  be  an  inflamed  liver,  we  treated  the  case  as 
such.  It  was  the  opinion  of  counsel  that  the  enlargement 
was  occasioned  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  right  colon ;  but,  as  that  conclusion  did 
not  suggest  much  change  of  treatment  at  that  sjiage  of 
the  disease,  we  agreed  upon  the  course  to  pursue,  and 
hoped  for  a  favorable  result.  A  post  mortem  examination 
revealed  the  cause  of  all  the  distress — ^the  severe  painful 
attacks  of  eight  years  past — and  immediate  cause  of  death. 
The  bowels  were  quite  natural  in  appearance.  The  urin- 
ary bladder  contained  about  fifty  small  red  calculi,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  smaller.  The  gall  bladder 
contained  eight  calculi,  varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to 
a  pea.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
very  brittle,  and  weighed  six  pounds.  The  kidneys  ap- 
peared natural.  The  lungs  and  heart  healthy.  The  bil- 
iary calculi  were  probably  the  cause  of  the  previous 
neuralgia  in  the  limb. 

Case  6,  Mr.  H.,  aged  ^.bout  forty-five,  dark  complexion, 
bilious  temperament,  short,  muscular,  laboring  man,  of 
previous  good  health,  complained  of  pain  in  the  limb  and 
hip,  in  the  direction  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  continued 
out  for  two  weeks,  doing  some  light  work.     The  applica- 
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ation  of  liniments  relieved  the  pain  ;  lameness  continued. 
Much  exercise  caused  sleepless  nights  and  increased  the 
pain,  which  finally  caused  his  confinement  to  the  house ; 
when,  being  called,  found  the  limb  congested  and  purple, 
the  pulse  was  slow,  the  skin  cooler  than  natural,  tongue 
coated  and  swollen,  the  teeth  denting  the  sides,  with  but 
little  appetite.  The  treatment  was  commenced  with  emet- 
ics, followed  with  cathartics.  Liniments  were  applied  to 
the  limb  and  back,  which  gave  relief  for  a  short  time,  but 
he  could  not  sleep  without  morphine.  Blisters  over  the 
nerve,  and  the  application  of  morphine  to  the  surface  gave 
relief  for  a  short  time  only.  About  three  weeks  after  I 
was  first  called,  the  patient  was  persuaded  to  have  the 
seton  introduced  about  three  inches  below  the  trochanter, 
when,  with  little  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  his  re- 
covery was  rapid.  The  only  application  ordered,  after  the 
seton,  was  red  iodid  of  mercury  ointment,  to  the  back 
and  limb.  It  was  noticed  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that 
the  tongue  would  become  coated  and  swollen  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  severe  pain.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tongue  in 
treating  this  disease. 

Mortification^  following  Injury  of  the  Sciatic  Nerve. 
Mr.  A.  slipped  from  the  haymow  upon  a  broken  fork 
handle,  which  rested  against  the  mow.  It  penetrated  his 
limb,  about  eight  inches  below  the  exit  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
from  the  pelvis.  The  nerve,  at  that  place  of  exit  from  the 
pelvis,  received  the  whole  force  of  the  body,  and  checked 
its  further  entrance.  He  did  not  suffer  severely,  but  mor- 
tification followed,  and  he  died  about  four  days  after 
receiving  the  wound.  Decomposition  had  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  difficult  for  assistants  to  remain  in  the 
room  during  the  post  mortem  examination,  which  took 
place  three  or  four  hours  after  death. 
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REPORT 

or 

DELEGATES  TO  DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


The  undersigned,  delegates  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  to  attend 
the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College,  would  make  the 
following  report : 

Having  been  notified  by  the  Faculty  of  the  time,  we 
repaired  to  Hanover  on  the  fourth  day  of  November,  and 
the  examination  commenced  immediately.  Fifteen  young 
gentlemen  presented  themselves  for  examination 

The  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  showed 
that  they  had  received  good  instruction  and  had  improved 
their  time.  They  were  examined  separately  by  the  pro- 
fessors, in  the  several  departments  of  medical  science,  in 
which  examination  your  delegates  participated. 

We  were  satisfied  that  the  foundation  of  their  medical 
knowledge  was  firmly  laid,  and,  if  they  exercise  ordinary 
industry,  they  will  build  a  superstructure  that  will  reflect 
honor  upon  their  Alma  Mater. 

We  are  happy  to  reassure  the  Fellows  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  that  we  found  the  appliances 
for  imparting  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  of  the  first 
order.  The  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Bot- 
any is  perfect ;  and  the  Museum,  which  is  largely  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  has  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  dissections  and  pathological  specimens. 
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We  can  but  reiterate  the  oft  expressed  opinion,  that  our 
own  Medical  School  is  second  to  none  in  the  country,  in 
its  facilities  for  imparting  medical  knowledge,  and  in  the 
ability  of  its  professors. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  your  delegates  were 
treated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty. 

S.  W.  ROBERTS, 
L.  W.  PEABODY. 
November  12,  1861. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DEATHS. 


Resolves  commemorative  of  Luther  V.  Bell,  m.  d.,  late 
Brigade  Surgeon  in  United  States  Army,  and  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Hospital,  Somerville, 
Mass. : 

Resolved^  That  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  Luther  V.  Bell,  m.  d.,  a  native 
of  our  State,  and  educated  with  us  for  his  eminent  and 
useful  life,  and  also  a  member  of  this  society,  with  the 
deepest  regret. 

Resolved^  That  however  much  we  must  respect  and  rev- 
erence his  character,  for  a  life  full  of  good  deeds  and  use- 
ful acts  to  those  who  have  suffered  the  greatest  of  human 
calamities,  the  loss  of  reason,  yet  we  must,  above  all, 
admire  the  heroic  spirit  that  led  him  to  his  last  work  for 
his  country. 
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JResolvedy  That  he  exhibited  the  rarest  patriotism,  when, 
in  feeble  health  and  waning  powers,  he  nevertheless  de- 
voted his  last  and  best  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  was  found  at  his  post  when  his  last  summons  came. 

Resolved^  That  his  character  for  learning,  patriotism, 
practical  efficiency  and  stern  integrity,  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation  and  lasting  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Hesolvedy  That  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society 
would  mingle  their  sympathies  and  sincere  regrets  with 
all  those  who  lament  the  removal  of  so  valued  and  accom- 
plished a  physician  and  so  excellent  a  man. 


RESOLVES  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  ARTEMAS   H.  CARR. 

Besolvedy  That  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  has 
learned,  with  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  Fel- 
lows, Artemas  H.  Carr,  of  New-Hampton. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  society  has  lost  a  worthy 
and  esteemed  member,  the  community  a  valuable  citizen 
and  a  faithful  and  intelligent  medical  adviser. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  offers  to  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted  widow,  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  an  earnest 
prayer  that  she  and  her  little  ones  may  ever  enjoy  the 
divine  protection  and  guidance. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 


J.  B.  ABBOTT,       )        ,,        ...    , 
ALBERT  SMITH,  V       ^^^^^"^^  «;? 
E  CARTER  [prepare Resolutions. 


June  4,  1862. 


Page  21,  IStii  line,  read  plaeenta  ptttvia. 

"  21,  2lBt  "  "  proportion  for  "portion." 

"  22,19th  "  "  brim  for  "brain." 

"  25,  28d  "  "  convulaionB  for  "  conTuUion." 

"  26,  16lii  "  "  primi  para. 

"  26,  8Wh  "  "  primi  para. 

"  28,  27th  "  "  contractions  tor  "  convuUionR." 

"  29,    8th  "  *'  of  joat  committee  after  the  word  "  attempts." 
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TRANSACTIONS 
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CONCORD: 
P     B.    COGSWELL,   PRIHTER. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  28, 1868. 

The  seventj-ihird  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  was  held  in  the  citj  of  Dover,  June  28d  and 
24th,  1863. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Charles 
P.  Gags,  m.  d. 

The  record  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Council  reported  the  following  named  gentlemen,  who 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

George  A.  Crosby,  m.  d.,  Manchester. 
Robert  Thompson,  m.  d.,  Dover. 
Alphonzo  Bickford,  M.  D.,  Dover. 
Nathaniel  Low,  m.  d.,  Dover. 
C.  W.  Hanson,  m.  d..  East  Northwood. 
James  M.  Wheeler,  m.  d.,  Dover. 

On  motion,  the  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
chair : 

Committee  to  introduce  Delegates  from  other  State  Medical 
Societies — Drs.  Albert  Smith,  Dixi  Crosby,  W.  D.  Buck. 

Committee  on  Examination  of  Patients — ^Drs.  Josiah  Cros- 
by, A.  H.  Robinson,  Albert  Smith,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  J.  L. 
Sweet,  Wm.  Waterhouse. 

Committee  to  audit  Treasurer's  Account — Drs.  C.  B.  Willis, 
T.  H.  Currie,  J.  W.  Lougee. 

Committee  on  Nominations — ^Drs.  W.  D.  Buck,  A.  H.  Rob- 
inson, A.  Smally,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  W.  Leighton,  S.  M.  Whip- 
ple, J.  Danforth,  J.  W.  Lougee. 


OommiUee  to  draft  reBolutionB  in  relation  to  the  deaths  of 
deceased  memberB : 

On  the  death  of  Noah  Martin,  M.  D., — Drs.  T.  J.  W.  Pray, 
J.  H.  Smith,  R.  Thompson. 

On  the  death  of  J.  S.  Fernald,  M.  d., — ^Drs.  W.  Waterhouse, 
J.  Smith,  C.  H.  Shackford. 

On  the  death  of  Sylvester  Campbell,  m.  d., — ^Drs.  J.  B.  Ab- 
bott, C.  B.  Willis,  L.  M.  Knight. 

On  the  death  of  Cyrus  B.  Hamilton,  m.  d., — Drs.  A.  Smal- 
ley,  D.  Crosby,  J.  Clough. 

Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
geons  in  the  Army  and  present  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature— ^Drs.  W.  D.  Buck,  A.  H.  Robinson,  E.  K.  Webster. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  sending  Alfred  Wotkyns,  M.  d.,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  as  delegate  to  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  committee,  and  took  a  seat  with  the  Society. 

The  committee  on  ^^  Locality  as  a  cause  of  Consumption " 
made  their  report.  It  was  accepted  and  referred  to  Committee 
on  Publication. 

The  same  committee.  Dr.  E.  K.  Webster,  was  continued  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  Dartmouth  College  was  read 
and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dissertation  on  Diphtheria  was  read  by  L.  W.  Peabody,  m. 
D.,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  President,  Charles  P.  Gage,  m.  d.,  deliv- 
ered the  Annual  Address. 

On  motion,  it  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  committee  relative  to  the  Bartlett  Fund  made  their  re- 
port, and  it  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith, 

VoUd,  That  Drs.  N.  W.  Oliver  and  W.  Leighton  of  Ports- 
mouth, be  authorized  as  a  committee  to  draw  from  the  Ports- 
mouth Savings  Bank  the  legacy  left  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  and 
to  give  bond  in  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  said  Bank  to  indem- 


nify  it  in  case  the  Bank  book  which  is  now  recognizing  the  de* 
podt  dioald  be  found ;  and  that  the  said  Oliver  and  Leighton 
after  receiving  the  money  pay  over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society. 

Voted^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  receive  the 
money  of  the  Bartlett  Fond  and  deposit  the  same  in  some  Sa- 
vings Sank.  . 

Connnittee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  made  their  re- 
port, which  was  accepted. 

The  several  committees  to  draft  resolutions  relatang  to  de- 
ceased members  made  their  reports,  which  were  referred  to 
Ciommittee  on  Publication,  and  a  copy  to  be  furnished  to  the 
iridows  of  the  deceased. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  again  i^  Zi 
o'dooL 

AFIEBNOOir   SB8SI0N. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Prmdent — ^Paul  A.  Stackpole,  M.  d.,  Dover. 

Vice  President — John  Clough,  M.  n.,  Lebanon. 

Secretary^^'NB.thdiXi  Call,  M.  d.,  Suncook. 

Treasurer — ^Levi  G.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Dover. 

C(mneillor8~-::A.  H.  Robinson,  S.  M.  Whipple,  T.  A.  Wheat, 
H.  Eaton,  A.  Bickford,  N.  W.  OUver,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  C. 
H.  Kingsbury,  V.  Mannahan,  A.  M.  Caverly,  N.  Wight,  S. 
W.  Roberts,  M.  R.  Warren. 

Censors— Q.  Montgomery,  C.  B.  Willis,  A.  B.  Crosby,  W. 
Darling,  K  Thompson,  C.  W.  Hanson,  G.  A.  Crosby. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College — ^T.  J.  W.  Pray,  S.  M. 
Whipple. 

Orators  for  1864— N.  W.  Oliver,  S.  W.  Roberts. 

Substitutes — J.  Danforth,  E.  H.  Davis. 

Standing  Committees — On  Surgery^^A.  B.  Crosby. 
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On  Practical  Medicine — ^Albert  Smith. 

On  Epidemics — W.  H.  Thayer. 

On  Publication — ^N.  Call,  C.  P.  Gage. 

On  Arrangemjent — ^W.  D.  Buck,  G.  A.  Crosby,  E.  H.  Da- 
vis, T.  Wheat. 

Delegates  to  the  several  State  Medical  Societies — To  Massa* 
chusetts  State  Medical  Society — Josiah  Crosby,  C.  P.  Gage. 

To  Rhode  Island  State  Medical  Society — ^L.  G.  Hill,  Wm. 
Leighton. 

To  Maine  State  Medical  Society — J.  Wheeler,  J.  C.  Hanson. 

To  Vermont  State  Medical  Society — ^A.  Smally,  Dixi  Crosby. 

To  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society — C.  M.  Caverly,  J. 
W.  Lougee. 

To  New  York  State  Mescal  Society — ^W.  D.  Buck,  R.  J. 
P.  Tenney. 

Delegates  to  American  Medical  Association— E.  K.  Web- 
ster, H.  B.  Bumham,  A.  H.  Bobinson,  A.  B.  Crosby,  C.  F. 
Kingsbury,  C.  H.  Shackford,  J.  H.  Crombie,  T.  H.  Marshall, 
J.  Danforth,  J.  Wheeler,  G.  A.  Crosby,  D.  T.  Frye,  S.  M. 
Whipple,  J.  L.  Swett,  C.  T.  Elliot. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  made  their  report.  It 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Currie  presented  an  improved  splint  for  the  fractures  of 
the  leg. 

Voted  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

JuKB  24,  1863 — Morning  Session. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Votedy  That  Dr.  Enos  Hoyt,  of  Framingham,  Dr.  Cha&.  A. 
Savory,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Dr.  Batchelder,  of  Knightaville,  B. 
I.,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Wotkyns,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  be  elected  Hon- 
orary Members  of  this  Society. 

Votedy  That  the  next  annual  meetmg  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  be  held  in  the  city  of  Manchester  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1864. 

After  further  deliberations,  the  Society  adjourned. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ABDRESS. 


Fellows  : 

An  ever  kind  Providence  has  permitted  oa  to  assemblo  here- 
today  to  celebrate  the  aeventj-second  anniversary  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society.  We  come  to  greet  one  another, 
to  exchange  kindly  Balutations,  to  impart  to  each  other  what- 
ever we  may  have  found  new  or  uaefu!,  to  encourage  each  other 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  profession,  and  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  illuatrious  men,  who,  when 
there  was  hardly  au  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere, saw  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  this  Society. 
To  you  whose  presence  here  to-day  is  evidence  of  devotion  to 
the  profession  and  your  unabated  ardor  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
noblest  study  that  can  engage  the  human  mind,  and  whose  bronzed 
faces  manifest  your  familiarity  with  the  breezes  that  sweep  the 
valleys,  the  sea  shore  and  the  mountain  sides,  I  hid  a  hearty 
welcome.  Although  we  meet  under  circumstances  the  most 
gloomy  and  depressing  that  ever  weighed  upon  this  loyal  and 
patriotic  people,  although  the  dark  cloud  that  rests  over  our  be- 
loved land  seems  at  this  moment  more  than  ever  before  like 
abutting  down  upon  ua  in  utter  darkness  and  endless  night,  let 
us  not  be  disheartened.  Let  us  renew  our  vows  at  the  altar  of 
science  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge.  Lotus  strive  to  prepare  ourselves,  and  those  who 
are  to  he  called  to  the  new  field  of  labor  opened  by  the  unfortu- 
nate division  in  our  beloved  land,  the  better  to  discharge- the 
dutaes  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  role  of  this  Society,  which  demands  of  your  presiding 
ofiioer  od  this  occasion  an  address  on  some  subject  connected 
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with  the  duties  of  the  profession,  may  be  so  construed  as  to  em- 
brace all  subjects  that  concern  us  as  medical  men.  And  it  may 
be  presumed  that  every  one  who  has  the  honor  of  fellowship 
well  understands  all  the  immediate  duties  that  devolve  upon  him 
in  the  successful  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  But  as 
there  are  some  duties  wUch  may  seem  too  remote  and  unremu- 
nerative  to  command  the  attention  o^ibose  who  follow  the  pro- 
fession as  a  trade  merely,  allow  me  to  call  to  your  minds 
some  subjects  which  to  me  appear  of  great  importance,  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  through  them  a  more  zealous  determination 
in  you  to  give  to  the  profession  in  this  State  the  high  position  it 
is  abundantly  able  to  attsun  in  all  the  great  and  philanthropic 
movements  of  this  emmently  progressive  age. 

Public  Hygiene  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
every  individual  of  a  civilized  community.  No  wider  or  more 
interesting  field  lies  open  for  the  labors  of  the  statesman  or  the 
philanthropist.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people 
greatly  depend  upon  it.  Few  matters  of  public  interest  need  a 
well  digested  code  of  laws  so  much  as  this  for  its  successful 
prosecution,  and  none  has  had  less  aid  at  the  hands  of  the  law- 
makers of  this  State.  It  is  impossible  for  us  either  as  individ- 
uals or  in  our  corporate  capadty  to  accomplish  much  without 
the  aid  of  law.  We  must  have  good  and  efficient  registration 
laws  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  people  and  the  officers 
appointed  to  collect,  record  and  make  returns  of  facts  needed 
for  useful  and  reliable  sanitary  reports. 

Since  the  charter  of  this  Society  was  granted  in  1791,  where- 
in it  is  declared  that  ^^  as  the  benefit  of  Medical  Institutions, 
founded  on  liberal  principles,  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
of  the  law  is  universally  acknowledged,"  it  is  difficult  to  find  on 
our  Statute  book  a  single  efficient  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  cultivators  of  medical  science.  We  have  had  legislation  enough 
on  wolves,  foxes  and  crows,  varying  only  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  as  to  what  should  be  considered  the  standard  value  of 
their  heads;  and  we  have  laws  for  the  protection  of  small 
birds  and  little  fishes,  but  where  is  the  law  to  ensure  a  perfect 
system  of  protecti(»i  from  smaU  poz^  by  the  cheap  and  simple 
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operation  of  yaodnation,  or  to  aid  the  medical  student  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  anatomy  7 

After  b^g  foDed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  its  attempt  to  violate  the  eharter  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, the  General  Court  chartered  a  Botanic  Medical  College  at 
Kttsfieldy  all  tiie  graduates  of  which  are  now  professionally  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  tiie  country.  And  now  we  have  those 
who  would  decoct  a  whole  forest  in  the  treatment  of  a  simple 
fever,  appointed  to  examine  recruits  for  the  army,  invalid  sol- 
diers far  pensions,  and  for  brigade  surgeons,  jrlnie  well  educa- 
ted, modest  and  deserving  men  are  passed  by  in  silence.  The 
lawJiaa  also  provided  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  examine 
candidates  for  army  surgeons,  but  so  little  is  the  attention 
paid  to  its  recommendations  it  is  thought  by  some  that  in  high 
(laoeB  the  board  is  viewed  as  nominal  merely. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  right  to  remain  quiet  under  the  cir- 
eDmstances  ?  Should  we  not  look  to  it  that  those  whom  we  send 
to  le^date  for  us  shall  not  only  desist  from  casting  reproach  on 
the  poraftsrion,  but  tiiat  they  shall  ^ve  us  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  institute  and  successfully  carry  out, 
aD  proper  plans  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  reforms  ?  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  this  and  other  countries,  where  sanitary 
regulations  have  been  adopted,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  sickness  is  unnecessary,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  per  cent, 
of  the  mortality  is  excessive,  and  all  owing  to  the  presence  of 
removable  causes. 

Next  to  wise  re^tration  laws,  we  need  power  to  enforce  an 
effident  system  of  sewerage  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  and 
more  thorough  drainage  in  less  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Our  city  functionaries  are  too  apt  to 
think  that  a  cheap  system  of  surface  drainage  of  the  prmcipal 
ihoroughfiares  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  highest  de- 
gree of  publie  health,  while  there  may  be  in  the  immediate  vi- 
dnity  privies,  cess-pools,  stagnant  water  and  every  conceivable 
kind  of  filth,  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  an  almost  tropical  sun, 
gnring  off  in  every  passing  breeze  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
death  to  all  who  breathe  the  pestilential  air.    As  a  case  in 
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point,  let  me  mention  that  in  the  city  of  Concord  a  most  fatal 
form  of  dysentery  broke  out  at  three  diflFerent  periods,  in  the 
same  house,  which  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  New 
Hampshire  prison-yard.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  if  not 
directly  under  this  house,  is  a  drain  leading  from  the  prisoners' 
privy,  and  which  empties  itself  into  a  small  rivulet  which  is  near- 
ly or  quite  dry  in  the  hot  season.  Again,  to  show  the  ill  effects 
of  poor  drainage,  it  is  a  fact  weH  known  to  the  profession  in 
Concord,  that  the  most  sickly  locality  in  town,  is  a  lew  tract  of 
land  south  of  Centre  street,  running  parallel  to  Green  street 
for  nearly  a  mile  with  very  little  inclination.  It  was  once  an 
alder  swamp,  consisting  of  a  deep  deposit  of  humus  reposing 
upon  a  substratum  of  hard  pan,  through  which  water  constantly 
springs  up,  while  the  pan  permits  none  to  smk  through  it. 
The  houses  are  so  damp  that  in  warm  weather  articles  of  cloth- 
ing soon  become  mouldy  in  the  closets  and  drawers. 

In  a  certain  locality  on  Green  street,  there  once  stood  a 
house  in  which  for  years  there  was  never  a  month  perhaps 
when  the  inmates  were  all  well.  Three  of  the  first  family  died 
there  of  consumption,  or  contracted  the  disease  there.  The 
next  family  that  occupied  the  house  were  sick  much  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  man  and  two  of  the 
children  died  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  house  was  buUt  on 
the  mud  and  there  was  no  drainage.  The  families  were  from 
the  country  with  no  hereditary  tamt,  and  were  never  sick  until 
they  occupied  this  house.  Some  time,  since  the  lot  was  filled 
up  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  now  perhaps  one  foot 
above  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Of  late  years  I  think 
there  has  been  much  less  sickness  m  that  locality  than  formerly. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  damp  undrained  localities  are 
twice  as  fruitful  of  rheumatism,  scrofula,  consumption,  fevers 
and  throat  affections,  as  dry  locations.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
thorough  drainage  will  make  one  locality  as  healthy  as  another, 
other  things  being  equal;  that  with  proper  sanitary  regula- 
tions we  should  have  few  if  any  serious  epidemics.  All  the  epi- 
demics that  have  broken  out  in  Concord  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  so  far  as  I  know,  appeared  first  in  badly  dramed  and 
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poorlj  ventilated  places,  and  that  they  were  more  malignant 
than  in  dry  and  airy  situations  in  the  vicinity. 

Ventilation  is  a  matter  too  little  understood  by  the  people, 
and  too  much  neglected  by  the  physician  in  his  daily  practice. 
The  power  of  resisting  disease  under  all  conditions  of  life,  de- 
pends more  upon  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  than 
upon  climate,  food,  drink  or  raiment.  Zymotic  disease  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  entirely  attributable  to  impure  air.  The  most 
malignant  and  deadly  fevers  often  rage  in  localities  where  the 
air  is  rendered  poisonous  by  the  foul  emanation  arising  from 
stagnant  water  and  undrained  grounds.  The  physician  can 
hardly  discharge  his  full  duty  without  doing  all  he  can  to  en- 
lighten the  people  on  this  important  subject,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  living  and  sleepmg  in  dry,  well  ventilated  apart- 
ments. He  should  use  every  argument  he  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  those  who  are  empowered  to  provide  school  rooms  for  our 
children,  almshouses  for  our  paupers,  prisons  for  our  criminals, 
and  churches  for  the  people,  that  they  may  construct  suitable 
buildings,  on  the  most  approved  plans,  and  not  deprive  either 
saxat  or  sinner  of  an  abundant  supply,  in  its  greatest  purity,  of 
that  essential  element  of  life,  which  has  been  impartially  and 
abundantly  provided  for  all  by  a  kind  Creator,  and  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  found  on  the  list  of  taxable  com- 
modities. 

The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  our  schools  is  a  matter 
which  in  my  opinion  calls  for  the  careful  and  watchful  attention 
of  the  physician.  When  it  is  proposed  to  devote  nearly  one 
half  the  school  hours  to  gymnastics,  recesses,  and  to  singing,  it 
is  our  duty  to  enquire  if  that  course  is  likely  to  have  a  bene- 
fidal  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils,  especially  as  it  is  urged 
upon  the  scholars  to  pursue  their  studies  out  of  school  hours  by 
kunp  light  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  heated  by  air  tight  and 
cooUng  stoves.  If  the  great  object  is  to  make  ballad  singers 
and  circus  riders  rather  than  scholars,  then  it  may  be  well  to 
attend  more  to  the  development  of  the  muscles  than  to  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

like  all  other  things,  it  is  the  abuse  of  it  by  over  zealous 
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and  amnformed  persons,  that  is  to  be  guarded  against.  That 
the  introduction  of  such  a  feature  into  our  schools  to  a  certain 
extent,  would  be  an  improvement,  especially  in  cities  where 
commodious  play  grounds  cannot  be  provided,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  An  equally  well  cultivated  mind  and  body  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  excessive  development  of  either.  Monstrosities 
are  not  desirable.  Therefore  let  us  see  that  this  system  does 
not  gain  an  undue  share  of  attention  in  our  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  is 
practiced  is  enough  to  excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of  any 
one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  that  goes  to  appease  the  hunger  or  slake  the 
thirst  of  man,  that  is  not  sophisticated  in  some  way.  And 
we  have  no  protective  law  of  the  least  value.  It  is  not  neces* 
sary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  injurious  effects  that  must 
inevitably  follow  the  use  of  such  ingesta  as  are  now  sold  in  the 
market.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  some  adulterations  are 
harmless.  True,  but  does  that  divest  the  case  of  its  fraudulent 
features  ?  We  want  that  which  we  purchase,  and  nothing  else, 
even  if  the  substance  added  is  perfectly  innocuous.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  such  conduct  in.  any  case.  The  fact  is  the 
dealer  is  guided  by  no  desire  but  to  enhance  his  own  profits ; 
he  cares  nothing  for  the  public.  He  knows  of  the  adulteration, 
but  the  consumer  does  not. 

Take  the  article  of  tea,  which  is  used  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  this  than  any  other  country,  perhaps.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, almost,  to  find  a  pure  specimen  for  sale  any  where  this 
side  of  the  Atiantic.  The  Chinese  themselves  use  some  three 
or  four  kinds  of  foreign  leaves  to  mix  with  the  genuine  tea  leaf. 
The  leaves  of  many  of  our  forest  trees  may  be  detected  in  tiie 
teas  which  are  sold,  such  as  those  of  the  beach,  elm,  horse 
chestnut,  willow,  poplar  and  thorn.  But  it  is  in  the  green  tea 
that  we  find  the  most  deleterious  adulterations.  Green  teas 
are  all  artificially  colored  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the  leaves 
various  coloring  matters.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural 
green  tea.  For  the  purpose  of  coloring  green  tea  the  ferro- 
cyimide  of  iron,  tumeric,  China  clay,  indigo,  sulphate  of  lime 
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and  areenite  of  ix>pper  are  used.  This  may  be  proved  most 
eondnfidyely  by  fhe  aid  of  the  microscope.  There  is  another 
Und  of  tea  in  lihe  market  which  is  made  out  <^  the  exhausted 
tea  leaves,  which  are  bought  up  and  colored  with  rose  {onk, 
Dutch  jonk,  chromate  <^  lead,  Venetian  red,  soap  stone,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copper,  Prua* 
nui  blue  and  indigo,  with  catechu  and  sulphate  of  iron  to  re- 
itore  tiieir  astringency. 

Co&e  is  adulterated  wi&  diicory,  roasted  flour,  peas,  beans, 
oom,  ^wheat,  rye,  barley,  carrots,  turnips,  acorns,  mahogany 
law-dust,  burnt  sugar,  dandeHon  root  and  the  baked  livers  of 
eatHe  and  horses.  That  prepared  of  the  horse's  liver  sells  for 
flie  highest  price  in  i^e  market.  It '  is  often  difficult  to  make 
people  believe  that  Uvers  are  used  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
viD  not  appear  unreasonable  when  we  reflect  that  the  livers  cost 
but  a  mere  trifle,  &at  the  bile  aflEbrds  the  bitter  principle  and 
fliai  &e  cdoring  matter  makes  the  imitation  more  nearly  like 
die  real  article  than  any  other  substitute  that  has  been  found. 

By  means  of  the  microscope  we  detect  potatoe  flour  in  arrow 
root,  and  red  lead  in  cayenne  ;  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  tumeric  and 
cayenne  in  mustard,  and  red  oxide  of  lead  in  snuff.  Pickles  are 
mostly  colored  by  poisonous  compounds  of  copper.  The  vine- 
gar is  often  nothmg  but  a  colored  water  with  from  1  to  2.5  parts 
in  ttie  1000,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Much  of  the  vinegar  now  sold 
eontidns  so  much  sulphuric  acid  that  a  good  dentist  might  find 
ample  employment  in  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  teeth 
by  a  single  barrel  of  it.     • 

But  of  all  the  methods  yet  devised  to  poison  us,  none  can 
excel  the  manufacturing  of  sugar  confectionery.  The  danger- 
ous properties  are  in  the  coloring  matter  used  to  give  the  va- 
rious tints.  Children  are  the  great  sufferers  from  these  prepa 
tioiis,  Hie  sugar  pleases  the  taste,  the  shape  is  often  tempting  to 
^  eye,  while  the  beautiful  tints  give  them  great  power  over  the 
fldnds  and  pockets  of  both  darling  children  anddoating  parents. 
Some  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  are  used  by  confectioners, 
some  of  them  cumulative,  such  as  chromate  of  lead,  red 
oxide  of  lead,  bi-sulphuret  of  mercury,  Prussian  blue,  carbo- 
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nate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copper,  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
Gamboge,  ferruginous  earths,  umber  and  indigo  are  among  the 
least  objectionable  coloring  substances  used. 

Now  let  a  family  of  ten  persons,  old  and  young,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, feed  from  a  table  well  supplied  with  all  the  variety 
the  market  affords,  and  let  the  little  ones  be  well  provided  with 
fancy  confectionery  and  how  many  members  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  survive  one  year  ?  Can  we  in  view  of  these  facts 
wonder  that  many  die,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  when  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  discovered  to  prevent  re- 
covery? The  truth  is  we  are  being  poisoned  in  the  most 
sly  and  insidious  manner.  We  are  daily  taking  into  our  sys- 
tems in  our  food,  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  enough  poison 
to  produce  fatal  consequences,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  the 
system  to  tolerate  for  a  season  the  deleterious  effects  of  such 
agents.  And  is  there  any  way  to  diminish  or  put  a  stop  to  this 
wholesale  process  of  poisoning  the  community,  but  by  severe 
penal  enactments  ?  The  crime  of  adulteratmg  food  and  drink 
should  be  put  on  a  level  with  counterfeitmg,  and  the  dealer  in 
such  article  should  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  if  he  sells 
goods  knowing  them  to  be  sophistocated.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  the  consumer  or  the  honest  dealer  to  be  protected. 

Then  let  us  individually  and  as  a  body  use  every  means  in 
our  power  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  suitable  protective  laws  on 
the  various  matters  above  mentioned.  Their  importance  to  the 
community  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  comparison,  many 
matters  that  engage  the  notice  of  our  legislature  from  year  to 
year,  sink  into  insignificance.  We  should  continue  to  agitate 
the  people  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles.  We 
should  in  our  daily  visits  among  our  patients  keep  the  subject 
before  them,  and  when  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected, 
we  should  visit  them  personally,  lay  before  them  all  the  docu- 
ments we  can  command  for  their  perusal,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence we  can  command  try  to  induce  them  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  such  laws  as  are  needed. 

The  welfare  of  our  soldiers  in  the  army  is  a  matter  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist. 
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Vo  people  ever  rushed  to  arms  with  more  enthusiasm  or  made 
greater  sacrifices  in  any  good  cause,  than  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
this  country.  AD  that  we  can  possibly  do  can  never  repay  the 
soldier  for  his  trials  and  sufferings,  even  if  he  escaps  the  bullet 
and  the  bayonet.  In  case  of  his  being  wounded  he  should  have 
all  the  means  it  is  possible  for  his  comfort  and  safety.  That 
our  government  have  failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  army  in 
ttns  respect  is  a  notorious  fact,  substantiated  by  almost  every 
army  surgeon  and  by  the  sick  and  wounded  volunteers  who  have 
returned.  There  is  no  government  in  Europe  that  has  not  a 
thoroughly  organized  and  eflScient  ambulance  corps.  Not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  but  justice  to  the  medical  department 
of  the  army,  demands  such  an  organization.  It  matters  not 
how  able  the  surgeon  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  wounded  under  his  care.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
profession  throughout  the  country,  aided  by  all  humane  people 
will  make  an  effort  to  induce  our  government  to  organize  a  corps 
such  as  our  army  needs,  and  humanity  demands. 

And  now  gentlemen,  I  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  Our  country  is  under  a  cloud  dark 
iand  portentious.  A  great  and  powerful  portion  of  this  nation 
b  in  wicked  rebellion  against  the  flag  raised  by  our  fathers  after 
years  of  suffering  and  the  spending  of  millions  of  treasure. 
No  hour  so  gloomy  has  it  ever  been  the  misfortune  of  this  peo 
pie  to  endure.  Is  the  sun  of  our  glory  about  to  go  down  for 
ever  and  leave  the  worshippers  of  Liberty  no  gleam  of  light  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  future  historian  shall  write  our  rise,  progress, 
and  downfall  as  not  occupying  the  space  of  ninety  years  ?  And 
have  we  as  medical  men  nothing  to  do  in  thig  great  struggle  for 
national  existence,  but  to  stand  by  in  silence,  or  at  most  to 
look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  ?  Gentlemen,  the  founders  of 
this  Society  were  patriots  as  well  as  physicians.  They  helped 
achieve  our  independence.  They  witnessed  the  dreadful  ago- 
mes  of  the  colonies  and  welcomed  the  birth  of  a  nation.  The 
first  President  of  our  Society,  who  was  also  one  of  its  founders, 
was  the  first  person  who  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  second  man  who  signed  it.*    The  blood  of  the 

*  Josiah  Bartlett. 
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heroes  of  the  Revolution  has  never  ceased  to  circulate  in  thi9 
organization.  It  is  in  this  Society  to-day.  There  has  never 
been  a  more  patriotic  and  loyal  body  of  men  in  any  State,  nor 
one  that  has  done  more  for  the  commonwealth.  They  have 
been  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
friends  of  true  religion,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
in  all  great  movements  for  securing  the  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  State.  That  our  profession  has  done  its  duty  every 
battle  field  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yicksburg  attests.  Let  die 
thousands  now  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  Po- 
tomac, in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  rice  plantations  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  the  stagnant  bayous  of 
the  murky  Mississippi,  tell  of  the  untiring  devotion  of  our  craft 
to  their  country  and  their  calling.  And  then  say  if  we  who 
are  left  behind  have  not  a  high  and  holy  duty  to  perform  ? 
What  is  our  duty  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  as  intelligent  and 
educated  men  we  should  try  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  love  of  liberty,  to  remind  them  of  the  great  doctrines 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  to  allay  their  passions,  to  stimu- 
late their  love  of  country,  to  implore  them  to  reverence  and 
abide  by  the  law,  caution  them  against  the  danger  of  deviating 
from  the  letter  of  that  greatest  of  all  human  written  instru- 
ments as  expounded  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  sons  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  immortal  Webster.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  were  among  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
freemen,  and  defending  them,  and  they  have  been  to  this  day 
the  staunch  supporters  of  an  imited  National  Government.  No 
where  in  this  great  country  are  the  principles  of  equality  and 
liberty  cherished  more  sacredly.  May  they  never  forget  that 
iiey  are  the  source  of  all  political  power,  that  those  who  are 
chosen  to  office  are  merely  the  servants  of  the  people  and  an- 
swerable to  them  only  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  an  act  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  passage  of  a  great  fundamental  law  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  now  let  aU  who  love  liberty  unite  in  sustaining  this 
great  basis  of  all  law.  Let  us  not  be  cheated  out  of  our  liber- 
ties by  a  set  of  political  thimbleriggers.    In  doing  our  duty  as 
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good  citizens,  it  ib  not  for  us  to  become  political  partizans.  We 
should  ha?e  but  one  aim,  but  one  purpose  —  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  liberty  achieved  by  our 
fathers  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  must  never  be  given 
up  under  any  eireumstancea.  It  is  only  by  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  written  law  of  the  land  that  we  can  hope  to  be 
preserved  in  this  great  national  trial.  Then  let  us  resolve  to 
stand  firm  by  the  Govorntaent,  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States.  In  view  of  the  responsibihties  of  the 
hour  let  us  not  atop  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  war  or  party 
matters,  bat  let  us  hasten  to  posts  of  duty  and  pledge  our  lives 
and  fortunes  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of  free  government  and  to 
restore  the  Union  flag  to  every  part  of  the  country.  Let  us 
have  faith  in  Almighty  God,  that  he  will  in  His  own  good  time 
deliver  his  people  from  this  great  national  peril,  that  He  will 
confound  and  destroy  all  those  who  in  any  way  strive  to  break 
Dp  this  Union,  and  that  He  wiU  finally  restore  as  to  freedom, 
peace  and  prosperity. 


REPORT  ON  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


BY  8.  M.   WHIPPLB,  M.   D. 


Fellows  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society : 

As  the  beauties  of  natare  are  set  off  in  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety, so  it  is  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  And  as  there  are 
sublime  truths  that  the  most  aspiring  reason  of  man  cannot 
overstep,  on  medical  subjects,  so,  also,  there  are  more  plain  and 
easy  truths  on  which  the  weakest  capacity  may  converse  with 
delight  and  satisfaction.  No  man  is  offended  with  his  garden 
for  having  a  shady  thicket  in  it — ^no  more  should  we  be  offended 
with  the  practice  of  our  profession,  that  among  so  many  fair 
and  open  walks  we  here  and  there  meet  with  a"  thicket  that  the 
eye  of  human  reason  cannot  look  through. 

The  truths  which  pertain  to  our  profession  are  no  less  truths, 
because  they  in  some,  and  even  in  many  instances,  puzzle  the 
comprehension  of  its  most  gifted  members.  By  the  nature  of 
things,  many  truths  in  relation  to  the  other  sciences  as  well  as 
that  of  medicine  must  ever  be  wrapped  in  mystery,  or  else  men 
would  become  angels,  and  angels,  Gods.  Relatively  speaking, 
advancement  in  the  science  of  medicine,  as  in  all  the  various 
sciences  and  arts  which  have  been  studied  and  cultivated  by 
man,  is  no  progress  towards  a  final  result.  Nations  rise  in  in- 
telligence, virtue  and  morality,  but  to  recede  into  ignorance, 
vice  and  infatuation.  Sculpture,  medical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  and  true  philosophy  of  the  old  world,  serve  but  to  puz- 
zle the  most  profound  intellects  of  to-day.  And  even  the  same 
cants  and  jugglery  by  word  and  gesture,  practiced  by  medical 
men  of  the  old  world  to  supply  the  place  of  medicine  and  true 
medical  knowledge,  is  to  a  similar  degree  cultivated  and  prac- 
ticed at  the  present  enlightened  age  by  members  of  our  own 
profession. 
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Mea,  with  their  different  races,  vacillate  but  do  not,  relative- 
ly, progress  ;  and  all  with  which  they  have  to  do  ai'e  equally 
bound  by  the  same  fixed  laws  of  destiny.  Perfection  in  medi- 
cine, as  in  everything  else  in  the  physical  world,  like  the  uni- 
veraaJ  solvent  and  philosopher's  stone,  is  no  nearer  beiDg  found 
than  at  the  primeval  creation.  And,  like  space  and  the  immu- 
table attributes  of  the  Alnughty,  by  which  we  are  ever  sur- 
rounded, it  is  never  comprehended  uor  approached,  either  by 
the  investigations  of  science  or  the  crude  imagination  of  the 
simple.  Chemistry,  with  alt  its  natural  and  forced  products  and 
combinations,  in  furnishing  remedial  agents,  is  as  far  from  pro- 
ducing specifics  as  the  sublime  chemistry  of  olden  time.  The 
exhilerating  and  stupefying  properties  of  the  English  Poppy  are 
the  same,  whether  in  its  natural  or  in  a  forced  combination ;  and 
whether  the  natural  or  chemical  preparation  is  the  better  reme- 
dy, is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  And  the  mania  of  the  present 
age  for  new  combinations  and  new  remedies,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  greater  control  over  disease,  and  reaching  ultimately 
specifics,  is  as  groundless  as  the  ima^ary  art  of  producing  the 
grand  catholicon,  or  the  transmutation  of  the  base  metals  to 
pure  gold.  Like  the  trade  in  common  school  readers,  the  thou- 
sand and  one  remedies  displayed  in  as  many  drug  shops,  is  for 
a  similaF  purpose ;  and  new  remedies  are  introduced  more  to  be 
sold  than  for  the  anccees  and  profit  of  physicians  and  the  welfare 
of  their  patients.  If  we  would  cure  our  patients  with  dmga 
ve  most  keep  them  and  the  community  as  far  as  possible,  igno- 
rant of  all  dietetic  and  physiological  subjects.  Then  medicine 
will  have  conceded  power  over  morbid  action,  and  the  physician 
praise  for  his  wise  selections  from  his  specific  agents.  If  a  drug 
cores  it  is  a  specific ;  and  if  medicines  have  this  conceded  pow- 
er, the  fuling  to  cure  is  a  fault  of  the  physician  in  his  lack  of 
skill  to  select  the  proper  remedy,  and  not  of  the  drug  itself. 

Bat  such  practice  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  arts  and  wiles 
•  of  quackery  than  of  the  true  physician ;  and  the  less  the 
learned  practitioner  has  to  do  with  cures  and  specnfic  drugs,  the 

IB  patients  will  he  consign  to  the  ignorant  pretender.     If  the 

med  phj^cifui  does  not  want  to  put  hia  leammg  and  skill  in 
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competition  with  the  brag  and  bluster  of  quacks,  he  must  keepr 
himself  away  and  above  such  unlearned  pretentions ;  for,  inas- 
much as  he  does  that,  he  is  no  more  worthy  nor  better  than  they- 
Depend  upon  it,  the  miscellaneous  throng  of  quacks  in  medicine 
live,  and  in  many  instances  flourish  as  much  upon  ibe  failings  of 
regular  physicians  as  upon  the  ignorance  of  community.  If  the 
regular  physician  spends  his  time  and  energies  in  manufacture 
ing,  and  trying,  and  throwing  away  chemical  combinations,  for 
the  purpose  of  some  time  arriving  at  specifics  and  cure-alls,  he. 
places  himself  in  direct  competition  with  the  worst  forms  of 
quackery,  and  will  succeed  but  little  better  in  the  application  of 
his  thus  acquired  skill  than  does  his  wiley  antagonist.  In  i\m 
how  much  better  are  we  than  they  ?  Only  so  far  as  to  make 
our  doses  more  palatable  than  theirs ;  which,  in  many  instances,, 
theirs  greatly  excel. 

Community  ought  to  imderstand  better  the  causes  of  diseases, 
the  nature  and  power  of  medicines,  and  the  physieian^s  true 
province  and  duties.  And  the  scientific  physician  could  have 
no  nobler  duties  than  to  dispense,  by  his  every  day  labors,  this 
needed  information.  The  popular  idea  now  can  see  nothing  in 
disease  but  a  midnight  assassin,  who  has  entered  his  dwelling 
with  tho  full  intent  to  destroy ;  and  nothing  in  medicine  but  a 
bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  to  lay  out  this  fell  destroyer. 
With  this  idea  of  medicine,  and  those  who  dispense  it,  the  ig- 
norant charlatan  enters  the  room  of  disease  and  suffering,  deals 
out  his  random  blows,  gives  off  his  discordant  orders,  looks  wild 
at  the  patient,  rubs  his  hands  and  his  head,  while  rolling  up  and 
sideways  an  awful  look  of  the  eye,  finally  succeeda  in  making 
all  present  believe  that  something  awful  is  to  pay,  and  some- 
thing  great  and  very  remarkable  is  going  to  h6  done.  And  if 
the  patient  succeed  to  survive  the  altogether  needless  shock  of 
this  chariatan's  performance,  drugs  are  proved  specifics,  and 
ignorance  and  knaveiy  are  raised  to  wisdom  and  honor. 

Not  long  since  in  conversation  with  a  Reverend  gentleman  of 
rather  more  than  ordinary  natural  ability,  he  said  that  there  was* 
one  very  important  principle  in  homeopathy  which  he  liked  and 
thought  was  ahead  of  the'  old  practice.    On  being  asked  what  it 
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was,  said  he  :  *'  In  eaaes  where  mediciae  is  not  particularly 
needed,  they  gratify  all  the  nervouaneas,  ansiety  and  iinagin- 
iaga  of  their  patients  by  making  them  helieve  they  are  taking 
medicine  when  they  are  really  taking  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
thus  praciUK  a^  eSeetaal  cure  when  all  is  accomplished  that 
was  desired." 

Here  the  pious  teacher  would  have  ua  "  continue  in  sin  that 
grace  might  abound ; "  or,  in  other  words,  heguile  and  even 
deceive  in  order  to  accomplish  our  aims.  Indeed,  such  a  min- 
iater  would  make  a  very  good  quack  doctor ;  or,  at  any  rate,  bo 
ready  to  sign  a  certificate  extolling  their  worthless  nostrums  and 
extraordinary  cures.  But  the  above  theory  is  only  the  popular 
idea,  and  that  is  to  be  taking  something  in  order  to  be  well, 
and  to  get  cured.  Thus  the  true  physician,  as  a  eongervator  of 
health,  renders,  perhaps,  more  service  to  his  race,  and  is  also 
least  appreciated  than  all  others  combined.  And  my  honest 
convictions  at  present  are  that  the  practice  of  medicine  will 
reach  its  highest  perfection  only  when  the  phyaiciao's  duties  are 
confined  moat  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology,  and  the 
least  to  the  dispensing  of  drugs.  Such  a  course  by  the  learned 
profession  of  modicine  would  tend  nltimately  to  the  totally  dis- 
arming of  quackery  and  the  thousand  and  one  quack  nostrums 
which  ia  the  bane  of  the  present  age,  and  establish  the  healing 
art  up^n  the  immutable  principles  of  science.  Common  sense 
has  no  better  application  than  to  medic^  subjects.  Is  not  the 
^wplectic.when  he  is  required  and  made,  to  believe  that  abeti- 
DADCe  from  a  hearty  dinner  will  prevent  a  shock,  better  treat- 
ed than  when  he  is  bled  until  ho  recovers  his  senses  ?  Pro- 
gress and  reform  are  needed  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  practical  medicine  is  being  better  understood  by  the  pror 
fflssioQ,  and  that  some  light  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  public 
imnd —  80  much  so  that  doctors  may  soon  become  able  to  deal 
honestly  with  their  patients  without  being  turned  off  to  ^ve 
filace  to  some  boaatful  empiric  —  when  the  temptation  to  mys- 
tMy,  dec^eption  and  concealment  shall  be  no  longer  supplied  by 
Wtconceptions  and  prejudices  of  the  popular  mind. 

In  tiie  light  of  the  foregomg  principles,  and  their  application 
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to  medicine,  what  is  the  rationale  of  practice  to  be  drawn  there- 
from ?  In  confirmation,  allow  me  to  relate  somewhat  in  detail 
a  few  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  cholera  infantum  —  the  patient,  a 
child  about  six  months  —  the  continuance  of  th#  disease  about 
three  months  —  the  treatment  exclusively  the  expectanta,  and 
the  result  a  complete  reaction  and  perfect  recovery. 

The  second  was  that  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  patient  a  child 
of  two  years  and  a  half —  the  continuance  of  the  disease  about 
two  months  —  the  treatment  purely  expectanta,  and  the  result  a 
perfect  recovery. 

The  third  was  that  of  croup,  the  subject  a  little  boy  of  about 
four  years,  under  treatment  eight  days,  resulted  favorable.  The 
medicines  used  in  this  case  were  Tart.  Ant.  et  Pot.  in  emetic 
doses  once  a  day  for  the  first  five  days,  the  two  following  days 
an  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Turpeth  Mineral  in  combina- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  time  the  false  membrane  was  thrown 
off  in  long  and  irregular  patches,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  loss 
of  voice  and  hoarseness  the  recovery  was  complete. 

In  this  disease,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  medicine  is  more 
marked  than  in  any  other.  It  requires  the  prompt  sedative 
effect  of  Antimony  in  the  acute  infiamatory  stage,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  solvent  properties  of  the  Mercury  to  prevent  per- 
manent attachments  of  the  false  formation  to  the  true  mucous 
coat.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  withholding  of  remedies  was 
perhaps  as  salutary  in  its  beneficent  results.  The  administer- 
ing of  stimulants,  astringents  and  tonics  in  these  cases,  is  per- 
haps more  reprehensible  than  the  withholding  of  remedies  in 
croup  or  pneumonia.  In  the  former  instances  we  have  to  do 
with  polished  diamonds,  requiring  no  artificial  agents  to  make 
their  structure  more  perfect ;  while  in  the  latter  we  find  abra- 
sions which  require  the  modifying  influences  of  artificial  agents. 

These  cases  farther  illustrate  the  foregoing  principles  by 
showing  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  deal 'honestly  with  our 
patients  and  community.  And  just  so  long  as  we,  as  a  society, 
permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  any  arts  of  deception  or  buffoon* 
ery  in  order  to  gain  confidence  for  the  time,  we  shall  not  only 


be  suspected,  and  rightfully,  too,  but  it  will  react  with  double 
fury  upon  not  only  those  who  roally  play  the  charlatan,  but 
with  equal  effect  upon  tho  whole  profession.  And  thus  effec- 
tually by  the  few,  comparatively,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a 
little  temporary  gain  or  praise,  indulge  in  such  jngglary,  trae 
medical  science  is  prostrated  side  by  side  with  the  most  vile  of 
empiricism. 

Usually  a  physician  is  not  able  to  treat  a  case  three  and  even 
six  months,  and  without  administrating  any  medicines,  simply 
giving  directions  as  te  diet  and  regimen,  without  being  "  turned 
off"  because  "  he  did  not  do  anything."  This  dread  of  being 
thus  summarily  dealt  with,  has  urged  upon  the  doctor  the  use  of 
drugs,  at  times  and  in  cases  where  his  honor  and  better  judg- 
ment would  have  led  him  to  withhold ;  and  has,  in  consquencS) 
produced  complications  of  real  disease  "which  no  hellebore 
could  cure."  Of  course  a  Miningitis  and  Hydrocephilus  —  the 
•sequel  of  Cholera  Infantum  —  produced  by  the  administration 
of  astringents  and  stimulants  to  cure  the  Cholera,  is  very  easily 
made  a  God-send,  not  only  to  hide  the  poor  aufferor  from  view, 
but  to  keep  the  unprincipled  pretender  within  the  confidence  of 
those  who  are  thus  suddenly  called  to  mourn. 

But  perhaps  I  have  already  carried  this  disquisition  too  far, 
and  will  eoncludo  this  part  of  the  subject  by  simply  saying  that 
the  profession  of  medicine  can  never  become  an  independent 
profession  until  all  its  members  shall  be  able  to  direct  their 
practice  upon  the  true  principles  of  science  and  art,  until  each 
and  all  are  not  siispoctcd  of  being  guided  by  craft,  policy  and 
inbigue. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  elucidate  by  argument  and  il- 
Instration  the  province  of  the  true  physician,  and  in  continua- 
tion of  the  discusaion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  implements  with  which  he  has  to  do. 

Drugs  have  had  more  credit  attached  to  them  aa  curatives; 
than  any  one  is  probably  ready  to  admit,  especially  among  the 
educated  class  of  physicians.  But  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
medicine,  a  very  superior  excellence  and  power  waB  attached 
S  Botue  medicinal  drugs  and   preparations,  by  the   then  ex- 
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pounders  and  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  which  to-day  is 
too  much  the  popular-  idea.  What,  therefore,  has  been  taught 
which  is  error,  must  he  imtaught ;  and  those  who  have  led  the 
way  into  this  error  of  darkness  must  lead  the  way  out  to  the 
light  of  truth  ;  and  also  to  bring  with  them  all  that  is  valuable 
to  the  relief  of  suffering  man. 

Like  the  beginning  of  every  new  theory  or  science,  more 
was  claimed  for  medicine  at  its  earliest  study  and  investiga- 
tions, than  what  can  really*  be  sustained  by  experience.  This 
does  not  prove,  however,  that  medicines  have  no  beneficial 
propierties  to  modify  or  to  restrain  morbid  action.  Because 
medicines  are  not  specifics,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
claimed  to  be,  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
If  the  rudder  is  not  the  ship,  or  if  the  whip  is  not  the  team, 
it  does  not  show  but  that  both  have  a  very  important  purpose 
to  perform.  The  rudder  may  not  be  able  to  suppress  the  tem- 
pest and  hurricane,  but  it  may  be  able  to  so  modify  and  direct 
the  ship's  course  during  the  gale,  as  to  bring  it  finally  to  an- 
chor in  safety ;  while  if  without  the  rudder  and  a  skilful  mari- 
ner the  stately  edifice  would  have  become  a  total  wreck.  So 
likewise  the  team,  which  is  floundering  in  the  mire  of  des- 
pondency, stupidity  and  absolute  coma,  if  made  to  rest  imtil 
strength  returns  and  the  mire  hardens  by  a  natural  process  of 
ascending  vapor,  the  team  once  more,  without  any  application  of 
the  goad  and  whip,  becomes  healthful  and  competent  for  its  ac- 
customed duties. 

The  former  of  these  examples  illustrate  a  class  of  diseases 
where  medicine,  in  some  form,  is  absolutely  demanded ;  while  in 
the  latter  is  exhibited  a  class  of  cases  upon  which  the  wily  em- 
pirics perform  all  their  wonders  and  do  all  their  great  cures. 
Medicine,  it  is  true,  is  rather  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  and 
indefinite  in  its  action,  but  it  is  none  the  less  needed  in  its  own 
peculiar  sphere.  And  in  this  sphere,  or  in  that  class  of  diseases, 
or  in  that  stage  of  complaint  where  medicines  are  required,  is 
the  physician's  peculiar  province  to  determine.  And  when  this 
is  really  and  honestly  determined,  and  also  the  effect  some 
drugs  possess  in  controlling  the  disease  which  is  known  to  ex- 
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ist,  it  becomes  the  physician's  duty  to  administer  the  required 
remedies,  as  well  as  to  withhold  them  when  the  end  deaired  is 
accompliahed.  But  a  great  error  exists  in  practical  medicine  at 
the  present  day  —  and  I  believe  it  was  never  greater  since  the 
days  of  Esculapius — of  adminbteriug  drugs  indiacrimately 
to  all  classes  and  stages  of  disease.  The  good  teamater  al- 
ways carries  a  whip  while  driving  his  cattle  or  horses,  but  ap- 
plies it  only  when  it  will  rally  or  bring  into  action  the  most 
strength  and  vigor.  So  it  is  with  the  human  system  when 
weighed  down  with  sickness,  medicines  should  ha  used  only 
when  they  will  servo  to  rally  dormant  nature,  and  under  every 
other  circumstance  or  consideration  should  be  stirenuously  with- 
'  held.  When  the  true  province  of  medicines  is  well  understood 
aid  practiced  by  ail  its  members  —  a  reciprocal  degree  of  cour- 
tesy will  extend  through  the  profession,  which  will  disarm  em- 
prieism  and  plant  the  healing  art  firmly  upon  the  rock  of  sci- 
ence. Then  there  could  be  no  experimenting  with  uncertain- 
ties, bat  every  part  of  the  science  of  medicme  would  become 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  certainty. 

It  was  mj  intention  to  have  embodied  in  this  report  an  ac- 
count of  some  important  cases,  not  only  in  my  own  practice, 
bat  from  the  practice  of  others,  and  should  have  done  so,  had 
n^  commnnications  been  answered.  But  when  I  called  you 
did  not  respond,  (except  in  a  single  instance,}  and  I  have  now 
oidy  to  ask  your  favorable  indalgence  to  what  has  been  sud, 
prepared  as  it  has  been  under  more  than  ordinary  professional 
inteimptions. 

And  finally,  let  us  all  be  worthy  the  exalted  name  and  posi- 
tion ascribed  to  us  by  the  ancient  historian  and  poet,  Horace : 
Quod  medicorum  swnto,  Promittunt  medici. 


DIPHTHERIA- 


BY  L.   W-   PBABODY,  M.   D, 


To  mitigate  the  ills  of  life  in  our  brief  sojourn  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  obscurity  of  the  tomb ;  to  arrest  those  causes  which 
tend  to  abbreviate  our  transient  existence,  and  to  improve  the 
constitution  of  our  race,  by  an  acquaintance  with  and  obedience 
to,  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are  the  primary  objects  of  the  pro- 
fession which  we  have  chosen.  In  no  profession  or  occupation 
in  life  is  the  precept,  "  Know  thyself,"  more  imperative.  This 
necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
mind  and  matter  in  all  of  their  varied  states  of  combination  and 
relationship  which  is  necessary  to  our  acquaintance  with  that 
structure  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," — 

"  Its  frame,  its  bearings  and  its  ties, 

Its  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies." 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  physician.  In  the  words  of  the  enthusiastic  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  our  Science,  "  Whatever  really  constitutes  wis- 
dom, is  to  be  found  in  medicine." 

If  then  all  wisdom  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  our  will  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  object,  how  wide  and  unbounded  is  the 
field  before  us !  Says  the  immortal  Cicero,  "  Men  never  re- 
semble the  gods  so  much  as  when  giving  health  to  men," 
"Knowledge,  the  legitimate  child  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance, when  joined  with  goodness  of  heart,  enables  the  venera- 
ble divine,  by  his  doctrines  and  examples,  to  point  out  and 
lead  the  way  to  Heaven.  It  inspires  the  lawyer  with  elo- 
quence to  snatch  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  oppressor.  And  it  no  less 
indues  the,^ysician  with  skill  to  turn  aside  the  shaft  of  death. 
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qaench  the  burning  fever,  uid  re-plant  Qa  toaea  on  the  &dect 

cheek.     It  givea  dexterity  to  the  surgeon's  hand  to  staunch  the 
bleeding  wound,  restore  the  broken  and  emaciated  limb,  and  let 
m  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  the  darkened  eye." 
It  becomes  ua  then  as  physicians  to  avail  ourselves  of 

"  All  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 

Whiok  thougHt  can  reach,  or  acienee  can  deflne." 

In  looking  around  upon  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  for  a  sab- 
jeot  upon  which  to  arrange  a  few  thoughts,  I  can  find  none 
which  seems  to  have  greater  oWms  upon  our  attention  at  the 
present  time  than 

DiPHTHEiUA — a  disease  which  is  even  now  stalking  through 
onr  land,  laying  its  icy  grasp  upon  the  fair  forms  of  thousands 
of  children,  which  our  country  will  soon  need  upon  the  stage  of 
action  to  take  the  places  of  those  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
felling  in  her  defence. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  upon  this  disease,  which  is  alike 
the  dread  of  the  fond  parent  and  the  kind-hearted  physician, 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  make  pretty  large  quotations  from 
others,  for  a  treatise  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  state  of 
onr  knowledge  can  be  but  little  mord  tliau  a  compilation.  In- 
deed, I  would  not  have  the  vanity  to  introduce  my  own  experi- 
ence and  opinions  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  have  seen  more 
of  the  disease.  I  shall  not  go  into  a  general  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, any  farther  than  I  can  trace  it  from  my  own  observatioD. 
It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  new  disease,  but  I  have  no 
donbt  it  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  first  cases 
that  came  under  my  observation  occurred  in  June,  1846,  soon 
a^r  I  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  which  I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  before  I  close.  I  have  seen  cases  of  it 
occasionally  from  that  tame  till  the  present,  but  not  as  an  epi- 
demic Uil  October,  1860. 

It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  though  adulta  are  by  no  means 
exempt.  As  a  general  rule,  the  severity  of  the  disease  b  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  child,  thou^  according  to  my 
experience,  nursing  infants  are  not  so  liable  to  contract  the 
disease,  and  if  they  have  it,  it  is  more  mild,  owing  probably,  to 
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the  greater  facility  for  introducing  nourishment  into  the  system. 

The  early  symptoms  of  diptheria  are  ushered  in  by  the  ordi- 
nary precursors  of  other  febrile  diseases,  such  as  vomiting,  chills, 
«ore  throat,  lassitude,  &c.  Ordinarily  the  physician  will  not  see 
the  patient  until  the  early  symptoms  have  passed  away,  and  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  manifested  them- 
selves ;  such  as  enlargement  of  the  subanaxillary  and  cervical 
glands,  and  the  appearance  of  the  false  membrane  upon  the 
tonsils.  These  are  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  diphtheria.  The 
swelling  of  the  neck  is  just  back  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  or  un- 
der the  ear,  on  one  or  both  sides.  If  both  sides  are  affected, 
one  is  worse  than  the  other. 

The  exudation  upon  the  tonsils  is  of  a  dirty  white  complex- 
ion, and  in  bad  cases,  of  dark,  almost  ash  color,  and  accompan- 
ied by  the  most  intolerable  fetor  of  the  breath,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  false  membrane.  The  febrile  symptoms 
usually  pass  oflF  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  leave  the 
patient  languid  and  feeble,  and  we  usually  find  him  up  and 
dressed  at  this  time.  Sometimes  the  false  membrane  extends 
into  the  nasal  passage,  and  then  we  have  yellowish  watery  dis- 
charges from  one  or  both  nostrils,  which,  owing  to  their  acrid 
condition,  produce  a  redness,  and  sometimes  excoriation  of  the 
upper  lip.  The  nasal  passage  is  soon  completely  closed,  and 
the  dry  crusts  that  collect,  fill  up  the  external  passage.  But 
the  more  dangerous  course  which  the  false  membrane  is  liable 
to  take  is  the  larynx  and  trachea  producing  membranous  croup- 
It  is  when  the  practiced  ear  of  the  physician  detects  the  croupy 
cough  and  he  witnesses  the  labored  breathing,  that  his  heart 
sinks  within  him.  It  is  then  that  all  remedial  agents  alike  prove 
fufile.  When  the  case  takes  a  more  fiavorable  course,  we  find, 
after  four  or  five  days,  that  the  false  membrane  begins  to  cleave 
from  the  tonsils,,  and  the  mucous  membrane  remains  red ;  but  it 
is  extremely  liable  to  re-form  the  second  or  third  time.  Even 
after  the  membrane  has  finally  disappeared,  our  patient  is  by 
no  means  out  of  danger.  A  poison  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem by  some  means,  which  produces  effects  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  virus  in  malignant  pustule. 


It  may  be  introduced  in  three  ways,—  first,  by  direct  absorp- 
tion; second,  by  Inhalation  of  noxious  gasses  with  the  air  into 
the  lungs  ;  and  thirdly,  by  swallowing  the  secretions  which  ac- 
cumulate in  the  throat.  This  poison  produces  such  an  over- 
whelming effect  upon  tbo  nervous  system,  the  child  sinks  under 
a  most  depressing  typhoid  state.  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  in  his 
lectures  upon  Diphtheria,  published  in  tbo  American  Medical 
Times,  says  —  "  Well  now,  what  is  it  that  produces  death  under 
these  circumstances  T  Tha  obvious  answer  is  —  a.  certnin  poi- 
Bon,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  undorstand,  which,  though 
it  has  spent  its  force  to  produce  local  manifestations,  has  not  yet 
exhausted  its  fatal  control  over  the  nervous  system.  It  seama 
to  itestroy,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  time,  as  prus- 
sie  acid  does,  by  overwhelming  the  nervous  forces,  I  know 
nothing  else  to  say  about  it." 

This  poison  manifests  itself  in  the  blood  sometimes,  by  pro- 
ducing a  Purpura  Hemorrhagica.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
we  perceive  bright  red  spots  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head, 
to  a  small  pea  ;  they  soon  spread  somewhat  and  turn  darker, 
iiiitil  they  are  nearly  bkck.  We  soon  have  a  Hemorrhagic  ten- 
dency set  up  — blood  will  ooze  from  the  gums,  throat  and  nose, 
indeed  we  may  have  uncontrollable  epistaxis.  This  is  a  very 
unfavorable  symptom ;  in  feet  I  have  never  aeen  a  recovery 
where  this  state  of  things  existed.  Prof.  Clark  quotes  from  a 
Spanish  author  who  wrote  of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Spain  in  1600.  He  says  —  "  I  have  often  observed  that  hem- 
mrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth  in  this  ^ease  is  &tal ;  in- 
deed, I  have  seen  no  one  survive  in  whom  this  hemorrhage' 
&om  the  nose  or  mouth  has  occurred."  Dr.  Clai'k  adds,  "  I 
^o  not  know  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  quite  so  gloomy  a 
view  of  this  feature  of  the  disease,  but  certainly  it  is  one  of 
flke  gravest  of  symptoms." 

T<Hniting  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  is  another 
nry  unpleasant  symptom,  for  it  not  only  interferes  with  the 
tdmiiustratJon  of  our  remedial  agents,  but,  what  ia  of  as  much 
HI  more  importance,  it  prevents  the  little  sufferer  firom  retun- 
Vg  Doorishment  upon  the  stomach,  and  i^sby  depnves  us  of 
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one  of  our  most  important  appliances  in  combating  with  the 
disease. 

As  the  disease  progresses  we  sometimes  have  an  irregular 
pulse.  At  first  it  may  have  been  rapid,  and  from  then  on  we 
mUj  find  it  slower  than  natural ;  but  it  is  the  fluttering  or  ir- 
regularity of  the  pulse  in  its  rythm,  of  which  I  would  speak. 
This  is  an  unfavorable  -symptom.  Dr.  Clark  in  speaking  upon 
this  point  says :  '^  As  the  disease  advances  there  are  three 
things  specially  noticeable  in  the  pulse.  In  some  it  continues 
at  a  pretty  rapid  rate  during  the  whole  of  the  disease ;  in  oth- 
ers it  is  rapid  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  almost  suddenly 
falls  off  to  some  small  number  —  56,  50,  40  even,  and  remains 
there,  without  any  cause  that  we  can  distinctly  ascertain,  ibr 
three  or  four  days ;  and  in  others  still,  its  striking  feature  is 
extraordinary  irregularity,  rapid,  interrupted  and  irregular  in 
all  respects.  Among  these  peculiarities  I  think  I  have  learned 
to  regard  the  irregular  pulse  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
gravest  importance.  A  rapid  pulse  can  be  borne  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  still  a  child  may  recover  ;  and  the  infrequent 
pulse  as  I  have  met  it,  is  not  only  among  the  most  alarming  of 
the  prognostics,  but  a  marked  irregular  one  is  that  which  gives 
me  the  gravest  anxiety.  I  know  of  no  one  symptom,  the  diffi- 
cult breathing  alone  excepted,  that  is  more  indicative  of  an  un- 
favorable issue."  Connected  with  this  irregular  pulse  we  usual- 
ly have  a  general  dropsy.  In  October,  1860,  I  attended  a 
child  ei^t  years  old,  who  had  tbe  disease.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  swelling  of  the  neck  and  suppuration  on  both  sides. 
This  irregularity  of  tlie  heart's  action  manifested  itself  early  in 
the  disease,  and  was  attended  by  general  auasurca.  At  one 
time  she  was  nearly  pulseless  for  twelve  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  tumultous  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  medical  friend  whom 
I  invited  to  see  the  case,  pronounced  it  hopeless.  Under  the 
use  of  brandy  and  quinine  she  gradually  recovered,  and  in 
June,  1862,  had  scarletina  simplex,  which  was  followed  by  se 
vere  dropsy. 

Another  case  occurred  in  November,  1860,  where  a  boy,  six 
years  old,  went  through  the  different  stages  of  diphtheria,  and 
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became  convalescent  to  all  appearance.  The  false  membrane 
disappeared  from  the  tonsils,  and  his  appetite  returned  and  he 
was  out  of  doors.  But  Shortness  of  breath  manifested  itself 
on  taking  exercise,  and  on  examination  I  found  this  irregular 
pulse  and  fluttering  of  the  heart.  He  soon  became  dropsical 
and  died. 

But  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  all  the  symptoms. 
I  have  mentioned  only  some  of  the  more  prominent.  There  is  a 
greater  variety  of  symptoms,  in  different  cases,  than  in  almost 
any  other  disease  I  ever  was  called  upon  to  treat.  Indeed  we 
Bcacrely  find  two  cases  alike.  I  will  say  a  word  upon  the  se- 
qualse  of  the  disease. 

»Diptheria  is  a  disease  from  which  recovery  is  slow  and  tedi- 
ous, and  the  patient  is  extremely  liable  to  relapse.  Great  pros^ 
tration  of  strength  and  long  continued  general  debility  are  the 
common  results.  One  of  the  most  frequent  difficulties  is  local 
or  general  paralysis.  It  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition.  I  have  seen  persons  recovering  from  the 
disease  to  be  troubled  for  months  with  a  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
The  arms  and  lower  extremities  are  sometimes  partially  or  com- 
pletely palsied.  Another  sequalae  of  the  disease  is  impaired 
vision.  The  eyes  become  presbyoptic.  In  1855  a  case  oc- 
curred under  my  observation  where  the  disease  was  well 
marked,  in  a  boy  above  seven  years  old.  After  convalescence 
was  well  established,  his  mother  became  much  alarmed  because 
he  could  not  see  to  read.  She  finally  discovered  that  by  using 
convex  glasses,  he  could  read  as  well  as  ever.  I  have  seen 
many  such  cases  since  then.  Dr.  Clark  thinks  it  is  caused  by 
a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  which  adjust  the  crystal- 
line lens  to  the  object  so  as  to  fetch  the  image  upon  the  retina. 
This  is  a  temporary  inconvenience  —  the  patient  usually  re- 
covering from  it  in  a  few  weeks,  under  a  tonic  course.  Ab- 
sesses  about  the  neck  are  not  infrequent  in  children  recovering 
from  the  disease.  Dropsy,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  another 
quite  common  sequalae  of  diphtheria,  but  that  is  usually  the  se- 
quence of  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

The    causes  of  diphtheria  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 
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Among  the  former  I  would  mention  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  or 
those  children  and  families,  who  have  enlarged  tonsils,  and 
are  liable  to  throat  troubles  on  «xpoittre  to  cold.  Another  pre- 
disposing cause  is  close,  badly  ventilated  dormitories.  When 
w^  find  some  five  or  six  children  sleeping  in  a  small  close  bed- 
room with  but  one  window  —  three  in  the  high  bed  and  as  many 
more  in  the  trundle-bed,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  these  children 
will  be  victims  of  diphtheria,  should  it  become  epidemic.  Epi- 
demic influences  predispose  children  to  the  disease. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  we  reckon  contagion,  though 
many  good  practitioners  have  doubts  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  contagious,  and  I 
base  my  opinion  upon  my  own  observation  more  than  upon  the 
opinions  of  others.  But  I  do  not  consider  it  contains  to  the 
same  extent  of  small  pox,  but  when  it  is  epidemic  and  one  child 
in  a  family  contracts  the  disease,  others  are  extremely  liable  to 
have  it  unless  the  sick  one  is  isolated.  I  could  enumerate  many 
cases,  if  time  would  permit,  where  contagious  influences  could 
scarcely  be  denied.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  dis- 
ease can  be  propagated  by  inoculation.  A  sudden  cold  will 
excite  the  disease  where  epidemic  and  other  predisposing  causes 
exist. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  there  has  been  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  opposite  courses  have  been  recommended 
by  different  writers.  But  since  its  asthenic  character*  has  been 
established,  almost  all  good  practitioners  agree  upon  the  general 
plan  of  treatment,  to  wit  —  tonics,  stimulants  and  antiseptics. 

Three  cases  occurred  in  my  practice  in  1846,  in  one  family, 
two  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  one  recovered.  In  consultation 
with  an  aged  physician,  now  deceased,  he  told  me  if  I  had  any 
more  such  cases  to  give  quinine  and  use  stimulating  gargles.  I 
have  followed  that  precept  from  that  time  to  this,  but  not,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  with  uniform  success.  If  the  physician  is  called 
early,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacuhana, 
and  perhaps  a  gentle  laxative,  unless  the  bowels  have  been. al- 
ready moved.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  local  application  of  nitoate 
of  silver,  indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  it  does  more  hurt  than  good 
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for  the  effuaion  of  false  membrane. 

Counter  irritation  externally  applied  is  thought  beneficial  by 
some,  and  I  usually  order  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  covered  with  cap- 
sicum, to  be  applied  under  each  ear.  I  think  I  have  found 
benefit  from  blistering  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders.  It  is  important  to  use  some  caution  in  blistering, 
for  we  often  get  an  exudation  of  false  membrane  upon  the  blis- 
tered surface,  and  somedmea  it  takes  on  a  sloughy  or  gangre- 
nous appearance.  The  blister  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  an  hour  or  two.  I  got  this  idea  from  our  much  re- 
spected fellow,  the  late  Dr.  Femald,  who  has  gone  to  his  rest 
since  our  last  annual  meeting. 

Stimulating  gargles,  such  as  capsicum,  vinegar  and  salt,  in 
children  old  enough  to  use  it,  will  have  a  beneficial  efiect. 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  highly  recommended,  and  I  ordinarily 
make  use  of  it,  acidulated  with  hidroohloric  acid,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chioriue  mixture  aa  brought  to  our  notice  in  Wat^ 
BMi's  Practice,  p.  885.  Indeed  I  think  all  the  benefit  we  get 
from  chlorate  of  potash  is  derived  from  its  disinfecting  proper- 
ties. Chlorine  neoti-alises  the  feted  aecretiona  that  are  swal- 
lowed, and  I  am  not  sure  bat  it  may  have  the  same  efiect  upon 
fte  yyiBoa  aifter  it  enters  the  circulation.  But  my  main  de- 
pmdence  ia  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  is  derived  from  tonics 
WD.A  mrntdatitaf^  quinine  and  brandy^  and  they  should  be  re- 
swted  to  early  in  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  febrile  condi- 
tion, and  continued  in  increased  doses  to  the  end.  Tincture  of 
diknide  of  iron  Is  another  good  thing  to  be  g^ven  during  the 
pn^ress  of  the  disease,  and  while  the  patient  is  convalescing. 

The  nouridunent  should  be  of  the  most  generous  character, 
nich  as  beef  tea,  milk,  beef  steak,  toast  &c.  When  noarisbment 
«iidjDedicine  cannot  be  tolerated  upon  the  stomach  <m  account 
«f  the  Tomitiag,  I  wonld  use  it^jectione  of  beef  tea,  quinine  and 
knoAy.  Er«i  temperature  in  a  weU  ventilated  apartment  dur- 
ing tlM  disease  is  tS  great  importance,  tutd  the  patient  should 
'take  gentie  ezerdse  in  the  open  air  during  ponvalesceuce. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


To  the  N.  JET.  Medical  Society : 

From  the  earliest  days  of  medical  science  down  to  present 
time,  medical  men  have  occupied  a  more  or  less  exalted  and 
responsible  position  in  the  physical,  moral  and  scientific  world, 
and  it  has  been  the  purpose  and  practice  of  the  best  and  ablest 
minds  in  the  profession  to  advance  and  enlarge  the  attainments 
of  the  student  of  our  art  and  science,  extend  the  great  truths 
connected  therewith,  and  make  them  available  and  practically 
useful  to  the  communities  in  which  members  of  our  fraternity 
may  reside. 

No  class  of  men  ever  lived  who  were  more  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  than  physicians,  or  who  were  greater  benefactors  of 
their  race. 

More  than  seventy  years  ago  the  medical  men  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, believing  that  greater  e£Sciency  and  usefuhotess  might  be 
attained  by  association,  conceived  and  brought  forth  this  Socie- 
ty, whose  course  has  been  onward  and  upward,  and  no^  num- 
bers  among  its  members  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  phy- 
sicians,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  ablest  men  of  the  profession  in 
this  State,  and  many  highly  valued  members  in  other  States. 

More  than  forty  years  since,  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society^  with  a  view  to  aid  still  further  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  education  in  this  State,  appointed  delegates  from 
among  its  Fellows,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  by  mutual  consent  take  part  in  those 
examinations. .  This  course  has  been  pursued^  delegates  being 
elected  annually,  to  this  date,  as  is  believed  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  concerned. 

Your  delegates  for  1862  were  duly  notified  of  the  time  when 
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ike  ezaizuBations  would  commence,  and  repairing  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  were  cordially  received  and  kindly  entertained 
bj  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  Lectures  was 
larger  than  in  former  years,  bemg  seventy-one  ;  which,  consid- 
ering the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  great  number  gone 
to  the  war,  is  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  Medical 
College. 

The  graduating  class  of  sixteen  young  gentlemen,  of  ap- 
parently sound  health  and  good  intellects,  presented  certificates 
of  good  character  and  lawful  pursuit  of  preparatory  and  pro 
fessoonal  studies,  and,  what  was  more  satisfactory  to  your  dele 
gates,  they  generally  evinced  a  thoroughness  of  instruction  and 
good  nndei«tanding  of  the  various  subjects  upon  which  they 
were  examined.  Each  candidate  was  exammed  by  the 
Facility  and  Delegates,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they 
graerally  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  students  and  Faculty,  and  your  Delegates  very 
dieerfully  approved  their  graduation,  feeHng  that  that  class  wOl 
go  out  into  the  world  to  do  well  for  themselves  and  any  com- 
munity in  which  they  may  practice  our  profession. 

We  were  kindly  shown  through  the  various  departments,  and 
highly  gratified  to  find  man^  improvements  and  much  advance- 
ment from  olden  times. 

The  Lecture  Rooms  are  newly  furnished  and  chairs  substi- 
tuted for  the  long  benches  usually  found,  and  these  rooms  are 
now  neat,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  in  all  respects  con 
venient  and  comfortable. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order, 
well  famished  and  liberally  supplied  with  all  the.  means  neces- 
sary to  the  study  of  the  important  branch  of  our  profession. 

The  Museum  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany  is  very 
ample,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  studied  under  the 
most  favorable  curcumstances.  This  Cabinet  oc<5upies  a  large 
hall  and  contains  specimens  of  all  the  substances  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  spread  out  so  as  to  be  seen  and  studied  by  every 
student,  and  shows  an  outiay  of  money,  labor  and  skiU  highly 
eommendable  to  the  Department  and  the  College. 
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The  Pathological  Moseum  contains  specimens  in  model,  east 
and  wet  preparations,  rare  and  beautiful ;  thus  enabling  the  Pro- 
fessor in  this  Department  to  elucidate,  and  the  student  to  more 
fully  comprehend  and  understand  the  subject  presented  or  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  is  large  and  contains  not  only  the 
usual  specimens  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  but 
many  and  rare  specimens  of  disease. 

In  fact,  every  department  is  well  provided  and  arranged,  the 
location  of  the  College  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  students  from  their  connection  with  the  Scientific  De- 
eartment  of  Dartmouth  College,  all  combine  to  assure  the  stu- 
dent that  he  may  here  find  facilities  for  pursuing  the  study  of 
medicine  rarely  enjoyed. 

We  would  also  state  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  and  pre- 
scribed course  of  Lectures,  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby,  who  has  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Brigade  Surgeon  in  the  army  and  seen 
much  of  military  surgery,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive course  upon  that  subject,  and  we  understand  Dr.  C.  is 
to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  will  deliver  a  similar 
course  next  Autumn. 

We  may  add  that  we  believe  the  Professors  of  this  Medical 
College  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  devoted  men  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  looking  upon  them  as  competent  and  devoted  teachers 
and  gentlemen,  we  cheerfully  commend  this  school  to  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  the  profession.generally. 

Levi  G.  Hill,  i  ^^  ,     ^ 
W.  D.  Buck,    j  ^^%«^«- 


REPORT  ON  DEATH  OF  MEMBERS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  NOAH  MARTIN,  M.  D.,  OF  DOVER,  N.  H. 

This  occasion,  ag  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  sabjeot  of 
this  notice,  demands  that  something  more  than  the  cuatomarj 
resolves  usually  passed  at  our  annual  gatherings  in  the  event 
jf  the  demise  of  one  of  our  own  members,  should  bo  presented 
for  our  consideration.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  two  of 
the  Ex-Presidauts  of  this  Society  have  passed  from  earth  to 
"that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns."  We  refer  to  Drs. 
Fernald  and  Martin.  Both  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
botii  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Martin  held  important  trusts  in  our 
State,  as  well  as  in  this  Society.  He  always  wished  well  its 
interests,  and  in  no  small  degree  was  a  promoter  of  its  prosper- 
ity. There  is  then  no  need  of  an  apology  or  a  formal  vote  to 
carry  out  our  wishes  on  the  present  occasion,  for  no  one  will 
question  the  propriety  of  the  act,  though  they  may  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  humble  means  to  express  in  fitting  terms,  our  sor- 
row and  give  in  well  selected  language  a  suitable  memoir  of 
our  departed  friend. 

Dr.  Noah  Martin  was  born  in  Epsom,  N.  II.,  July  26,  1801. 
His  parents  belonged  to  that  industrial  class  of  the  community 
who  pursue  the  business  of  agriculture.  They  were  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  and,  like  many  of  this  class  felt  early  the 
importance  of  giving  some  other  occupation  to  one  of  their 
sons  than  that  of  farming.  Accordingly  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice was  the  selected  one  who  was  to  leave  home  and  its  enjoy- 
ments to  try  the  fortunes  of  professional  life.  He  obtained  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  course,  and  at  the  age  of  twentj- 
me,  believing  the  profession  of  medicine  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
bis  tastes  and  talents,  he  commenced  study  with  Dr.  Fillsbury, 
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of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  and  finished  his  prescribed  course  of  three 
years  with  Dr.  Graves,  of  Deerfield,  N.  H.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  a  successful  teacher  of  the  public  school — teaching 
one  or  fcwo  schools  in  this  section  of  the  State.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Medical  Class  of  1824.  We  need 
not  here  recount  his  frequent  anxieties,  the  sleepless  nights,  the 
thousand  annoyances  and  vexations  of  student  life.  He  had 
his  joys  as  well  as  his  sorrows.  Others  have  trod  as  rugged 
path  as  he  did,  but  not  more  successfully.  Sufficient  to  say,  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  profession,  he  toiled  with  com- 
mendable perseverance  and  conquered  all.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  he  associated  himself  with  his  tutor.  Dr.  Graves, 
and  practiced  for  nearly  one  year  in  the  town  of  Deerfield. 

In  1825  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Woodbury,  a  lady  of  elevated  mind,  of  rare 
good  sense,  and  possessed  of  many  of  those  amiable  and  ster- 
ling virtues  which  made  her  a  fitting  companion  for  one  just 
entering  on  the  arduous  duties  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  1825  a  new  field  opened  itself  to  the  young  practitioner. 
The  enterprise  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  had 
made  to  spring  up  a  tiirifty  village  by  tiie  name  of  Great 
Falls,  situated  in  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  the  co-partnership 
of  Dr.  Graves  and  himself  was  dissolved,  and  he  located  him- 
self in  this  village.  The  country  about  was  rather  sparsely  set- 
tled, yet  this  little  village  had  prospective  advantages,  and  Dr. 
Martin  showed  his  foresight  and  good  judgment  in  selecting  it 
as  his  field  of  labor  —  a  field  which  he  occupied  successfully 
for  nine  years.  From  Somersworth  he  removed  to  Dover,  N. 
H.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

As  a  medical  practitioner,  it  need  not  be  said  that  he  was 
eminentiy  successful,  for  this  is  generally  known.  He  excelled 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  rather  than  in  the  department  of 
surgery.  He  was  constantly  in  the  pursuit  of  information  con- 
nected with  his  profession  —  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
various  improvements  of  the  hour,  and  was  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity  and  high  importance  of  the  medical 
profession.    Early  in  life  he  had  linked  himself,  for  good  or  for 
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evil,  with  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  medical  men.  He 
desired  their  prosperity  and  rejoiced  at  their  success.  He  al- 
ways felt  injured  at  the  calamnies  and  false  steps  of  any  one  of 
his  medical  brethren,  because  he  believed  it  detracted  from  the 
standmg  of  his  profession.  Not  only  so,  he  labored  with  con- 
stant zeal  to  elevate  his  calling  to  its  rightful  standard  among 
the  other  liberal  professions.  He  was  true  to  his  chosen  occu- 
pation ;  he  cultivated  it  with  industry,  and  throughout  a  profes- 
sional career  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  clung  to  it  with  a  fidelity 
that  ought  not  to  fail  to  elicit  tne  warmest  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  professional  brethren. 

In  consultation  he  was  gentlemanly,  and  never  by  his  exten- 
sive experience  took  any  advantage  of  the  unskilfulness  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  attending  physician.  If  errors  in 
practice  were  discovered,  he  would  so  use  the  occasion  that  the 
friends  of  the  sick  one  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
had  already  been  done.  He  never  suffered  the  impression  of 
his  own  long  experience  to  predominate  to  the  injury  of  his  pro- 
fessional brother.  The  young  practitioner  ever  found  in  him  a 
constant  friend,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  in  the  difficulties  of  prac- 
tice, he  met  him  with  a  cordial  greeting,  ever  ready  to  commu 
nicate  to  him  some  thou^t  that  would  cheer  him  to  higher  ex- 
ertions. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  Dr.  Martin  was  of  an  unsocial 
nature,  but  in  this  there  was  a  mistake.  He  was  ever  at  his 
post  of  duty ;  seldom  mingled  in  the  noisy  strife  of  life  ;  and 
hardly  ever  seen  in  the  street,  or  by  the  wayside,  discussing 
the  secular  aflSdrs  of  life.  It  was  at  his  office,  and  by  the  bed 
fflde,  that  you  would  see  the  man,  and  learn  to  appreciate  fully 
his  character.  Without,  he  was  seemingly  unapproachable ; 
within,  you^  would  be  treated  with  a  kindness  and  a  sociality 
that  impressed  you  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  head  and 
heart. 

Dr.  Martin  was  not  only  successful  in  his  profession  but  he 
was  honored  in  the  political  world.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
his  character  to  say  that  he  was  ambitious  and  loved  distinc- 
tion.    His  tastes  and  manner  of  life,  however,  often  led  him 
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from  the  walks  of  the  boisterous  demagogue.  His  position  fit- 
ted him  to  be  a  leader  in  the  political  strife.  His  opinions  were 
in  harmony  with  the  masses  and  he  was  often  looked  up  to,  to 
guide  to  success.  He  was  a  democrat,  and  so  adhered  witH  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  the  tenets  of  that  party,  as  would  convince 
others  of  his  strong  predilections  to  its  principles.  He  was 
often  named  in  connection  with  offices  of  trust.  While  at 
Somersworth  he  represented  that  town  in  the  Legislature,  and 
after  his  removal  to  Dover  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position. 
In  1835-6  he  was  Senator  of  District  No.  5,  of  this  State.  In 
1852-3,  he  held  the  honorable  position  of  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  all  these  offices  he  discharged  the  responsibili- 
ties with  a  fidelity  to  those  who  intrusted  him  with  their  suf- 
frages. 

Other  positions  in  society  he  held,  less  renowned,  but  as  hon- 
orable, because  their  positions  go  to  make  up  the  engrossing 
topics  of  life,  and  no  one  is  entrusted  with  their  supervision 
without  possessing  proper  discrimination  and  good  judgment  as 
to  the  standing  of  individuals  in  the  business  world.  He  was  long 
a  Director  in  some  of  the  most  successful  banking  institutions 
in  the  city  of  Dover.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England  Historical  S<^cieties.  He  united  with 
the  Odd  Fellows  early  in  their  organization,  and  was  a  consist- 
ent member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Dr.  Martin  died  suddenly  at  his  residence,  May  28th,  1863, 
being  nearly  sixty-two  years  of  age.  The  disease  which  ter- 
minated his  life  was  apoplexy.  For  several  years  past  he  had 
avoided  the  excitements  of  social  gatherings,  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  Society,  owing  to  certain  symptoms  of  the 
head  which  had  troubled  him  for  a  long  time.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of  palpitative  and  dysp- 
noea, particularly  on  taking  violent  exercise,  and  so  trouble- 
some were  these  symptoms,  that  often  in  going  from  his  office  to 
his  residence,  he  had  to  stop  by  the  way-side,  and  seek  some 
support  to  keep  him  in  an  erect  position.  Of  late  these  parox- 
ysms had  passed  away,  so  that  he  was  able  to  move  about  with 
more  ease  and  rapidity,  and  engage  with  more  comfort  in  the 
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business  of  his  profession.  Within  a  few  years  a  new  difficulty 
appeared,  viz:  premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  We  re- 
member, at  the  meetings  of  the  Dover  Medical  Association  and 
the  Strafford  District  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  member,  he  frequently  complained  of  vertigo, 
dizeiness  and  a  difficulty  in  the  head,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to 
avoid  the  excitement  of  debate,  the  heated  room,  and  the  impa« 
rity  of  ah:  too  often  found  in  places  of  public  resort. 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  for  years  past  there  has 
been  no  abatement  in  his  interest  to  engage  in  the  work  or  the 
field  he  had  so  long  occupied.  At  one  time  he  had  contemplated 
withdrawing  entirely  from  active  practice,  but  the  importunities 
of  friends  often  compelled  him  to  go  not  where  his  heart  was  not, 
to  the  bed-side  of  suffering  humanity.  The  day  before  his  de- 
nuse,  he  was  apparently  in  his  accustomed  health.  He  re- 
mained in  his  office  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  a  few  friends  who  had  accidentally  called  to  pay 
him,  as  it  turned  out,  their  last  visit. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  arose  without  any  difficulty 
or  complaint.  He  partook  of  his  breakfast  as  usual,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  adjusting  his  toilet,  when  symptoms  of  severe  pain  were 
felt  in  his  head.  At  first  he  thought  that  in  a  few  moments  he 
would  be  better.  He  was  with  some  difficulty  got  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  while  in  the  act  of  lying  down,  he  remarked  to  his 
family,  "  Thank  God,  I  am  at  home."  Medical  aid  was  sent 
for,  but  before  any  means  could  be  employed  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  he  was  first  taken,  his  spirit  had  taken  its  leave  of 
the  body.     It  had  gone  to  his  God  and  our  God. 

This  sudden  death,  not  unlocked  for  by  the  subject  of  our 
notice,  for  he  had  believed  for  years  that  he  should  be  taken 
away  without  lingering  disease,  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  every  class  of  citizens  to  whom  he  was  known.  It  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  his  medical  brethren,  and  more  so  to  his  affec- 
tionate wife  and  daughters  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  endeared. 

We  offer  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  of 
our  sorrow  at  this  afflictive  event : 
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Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  All  Wise  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
to  take  from  our  number  our  highly  esteemed  associate,  Noah 
Martin,  M.  D.,  and  in  order  to  give  some  testimonial  of  our  at- 
tachment and  respect  for  the  deceased,  for  his  worth  as  a  citi- 
zen and  his  uniform  kindness  which  he  ever  exhibited  towards 
the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  there- 
fore— 

Mesolvedy  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Martin  this  So- 
ciety has  lost  a  devoted  fellow,  the  medical  profession  an  hon- 
orable and  faithful  member,  and  the  community  an  excellent 
citizen. 

Resolved^  That  we  will  cherish  with  respect  the  memory  of 
our  late  friend,  whose  example  of  devotion  to  the  science  of 
medicine  and  whose  uniform  urbanity  towards  his  medical 
brethren  should  stimulate  us  to  the  practice  of  the  same  enno- 
bling qualities  in  the  discharge  of  our  social  and  professional  ob- 
ligations. 

Resolved^  That  in  this  hour  of  severe  and  solemn  affliction 
we  tender  to  his  mourning  family  the  solace  of  our  sympathy. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  as  a  respectful  expression 
of  public  sorrow  at  their  loss. 

T.  J.  W.  Pray,  \  Committee  to 
J.  H.  Smith,      >      prepare 
B.  Thompson,     i   Reiolutiona. 


RESOLTTTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  De.  JOHN  S.  FERNALD, 


Whereas,  In  the  Providence  of  God,  death  has  visited  this 
Society  since  its  last  annual  convention,  and  removed  from  us  a 
faithful,  e£Scient  and  esteemed  brother-member,  one  who  loved 
the  profession,  sought  its  advancement,  respected  all  its  usages 
and  contributed  to  its  honor,  in  the  sick-room,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows  and  in  his  public  walk,  never  fbrgetting  its  im- 
portance, usefulness  and  dignity ;  therefore  — -* 

Resolvedy  That  we  feel  deeply  the  deprivation  of  our  de- 
parted friend  and  associate,  Dr.  John  S.  Fernald,  whose  pre- 
sence has  so  constantly  and  so  long  cheered  our  annual  meet- 
ings, and  whose  able  co-operation  has  so  essentially  contributed 
to  their  interest  and  our  improvement. 

Hesolvedf  That  our  late  brother  in  his  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession, his  careful  investigation  of  disease,  his  anxious  research 
for  the  most  appropriate  remedies,  and  his  unfaltering  aim  at 
high  practical  attainments,  has  set  an  example  worthy  the  im- 
itation of  every  practitioner  of  the  healing  art. 

Resolved^  That  we  have  an  abiding  sympathy  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  this  their  irreparable  be- 
reavement, and  have  an  undoubting  trust  that  the  widow's  and 
orphan's  God  will  console,  cherish  and  guide  them. 

Resolved^  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary furnish  a  copy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

W.  Waterhouse,    1  Committee  to 
Jeff.  Smith,  >    prepare 

C.  H.  Shackford,)  Besolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SYLVESTER  CAMPBELL,  M.  ©. 


Resolved^  That  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  has 
heard  of  the  death  of  Sylvester  Campbell,  m.  d.,  late  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  16th  Regt.  N.  H.  Vols.,  with  deep  regret. 

Resolvedy  That  in  his  death  the  Society  has  lost  a  worthy 
and  enterprising  member,  the  community  a  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  an  intelligent,  kind  and  faithful  medical  ad- 
viser, and  the  church,  of  which  he  was  an  interested  and  active 
member,  one  in  whom  they  could  ever  safely  confide. 

Resolved^  That  tins  Society  offer  to  the  bereaved  and  afflicted 
widow  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  an  earnest  prayer  that  she 
may  be  sustained  by  that  Almighty  Arm  which  alone  can  sup- 
port in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow. 

Itesolvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by 

the  Secretary  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased* 

James  B.  Abbott,     J  Committee  to 
Luther  M.  Knight,  >     prepare 
Chas.  B.  Willis,      )  Eesolntions. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  28th,  1864. 
The  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  was  held  in  the  City  of  Manchester, 
June  28  and  29,  1864. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  P.  A. 
Stackpole,  M.  D. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pray,  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the 
last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  read,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  this  Society  : 
Lyman  B.  How,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
Leonard  French,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
I.  N.  Danforth,  M.  D.,  Greenfield. 
Levi  P.  Dodge,  M.  D.,  Sutton. 
David  P.  Goodhue,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  Boscawen. 
R.  W.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Seabrook. 
J.  M.  Fitz,  M.  D.,  Warner. 
Granville  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby,  Dr.  T.  Wheat  was  ap- 
pelated Treasurer  pro  tern. 

Drs.  A.  B.  Crosby,  J.  P.  BMicroft,  and  Albert  Smith  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  credentials  of  delegates 
from  other  State  Medical  Societies.  They  reported  Drs.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Concord,  Mass.,  A.  B.  Hall  and  John  T.  Jarvis,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  as  delegates  from  the  Massachusetts  State 
Medical  Society;  also  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
delegate  fi'om  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  who  were 
introduced  by  the  committee,  and  invited  to  sit  with  the  Soci- 
ety and  partake  of  its  hospitalities. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chair : 


To  examine  patients — ^Drs.  Albert  Smith,  V.  Manahan, 
William  Leighton,  A.  F.  Carr,  J.  P.  Whittemore. 

To  audit  the  Treasurer's  Account — ^Drs.  A.  H.  Robinson, 
G.  A.  Crosby,  and  L.  M.  Knight. 

On  domination  of  Officers  and  Delegates  for  the  ensu- 
ing year — Drs.  J.  P.  Whittemore,  L.  C.  Bean,  T.  J.  W. 
Pray,  H.  Eaton,  E.  K.  Webster. 

To  draft  appropriate  resolutions  relative  to  deceased 
members : 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  Chadbomne,  M.  D.,  of  Concord, 
Drs.  C.  P.  Gage,  A.  H.  Eobinson,  and  L.  M.  Knight ; 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Chase,  M.  D.,  of  Deerfield,  Drs. 
E.  K.  Webster,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  and  V.  Manahan ; 

On  the  death  of  Ellery  G.  Judkins,  M.  D.,  of  Waitsfield, 
Vt. ,  Drs.  L.  W.  Peabody,  L.  C.  Bean,  and  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth ; 

On  the  death  of  Jefferson  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Dover,  Drs. 
T.  J.  W.  Pray,  I.  W.  Lougee,  and  J.  H.  Smith ; 

On  the  death  of  Daniel  Adams,  M.  D.,  Drs.  S.  Cummings 
and  Albert  Smith. 

At  12  o'clock  the  President,  P.  A.  Stackpole,  M.  D.,  of 
Dover,  delivered  the  Annual  Address. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Webster,  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publication. 

The  report  of  the  Conunittee  of  Practical  Medicine  was  read 
by  Prof.  Albert  Smith,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication. 

The  report  of  the  Committeft  of  Sutgery  was  read  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Crosby,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

An  oration  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Eoberts  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege was  read,  and  after  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Gage  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported,  and  the  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  oflScers  and  delegates  for  the 

uing  year : 


PRESIDENT  : 

JOHN  CLOUGH,  M.D.,  Lebanon. 

VICE-FRESIDJeNT  : 

WILLIAM  D.  BUCK,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

SECRETART : 

NATHAN  CALL,  ^.D.,  Suncook. 

treasurer: 
THOMAS  WHEAT,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

COUNCILLORS  : 

S.  M.  Whipple,  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth, 

A.  Bickford,  D.  P.  Parker, 

V.  Manahan,  C.  H.  Kingsbury, 

A.  A.  Gerrish,  T.  H.  Marshall, 

S.  Cummings,  G.  B.  Twitchell, 

S.  W.  Koberts,  W.  H.  H.  Mason, 

William  Leighton,  H.  B.  Burnham. 

CENSORS : 

G.  Montgomery,  Levi  P.  Dodge, 

E.  W.  Pierce,  J.  Danforth, 

L.  B.  How,  K.  Thompsoii, 

G.  A.  Crosby,  W.  Darling. 

DELEGATES   TO  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

J.  P.  Bancroft,  L.  C.  Bean. 

ORATORS .  SUBSTITUTES . 

A.  B.  Crosby,  J.  H.  Wheeler, 

James  Danforth,  H.  B.  Burnham. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

On  Surgery,  L.  M.  Kiiight,  J.  C.  Eastman. 
*'  Practice  of  Medicine,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  E.  K.  Webster. 
''  Epidemics,  S.  M.  Whipple,  A.  F.  Carr. 
''  Obstetrics,  N.  W.  Oliver,  J.  P.  Whittemore. 

COMMITTEE   ON  PUBLICATION. 

Nathan  CaU,  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth. 
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COMMITTEE   OP  ARRANGEMENTS. 

N.  W.OUver,  W.  Laighton,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  J.  P.  Whittemore. 

DELEGATES. 

To  Massachusetts  Medical  Society — Albert  Smith,  Har- 
rison Eaton. 

To  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society — ^W.  D.  Buck,  T^  M. 
Gould. 

To  Connecticut  Medical  Society — ^E.  K.  Webster,  P.  A. 
Stackpole. 

To  New-York  Medical  Society — J.  P.  Bancroft,  C.  F. 
P.  Hildreth. 

To  Vermont  Medical  Society — John  Clough,  L.  C.  Bean. 

To^  Maine  Medical  Society — C.  H.  Shackford,  D.  P. 
Parker. 

To  the  American  Medical  Association — C.  P.  Gage,  T. 
M.  Gould,  L.  M.  Knight,  J.  P.  Whittemore,  N.  Call,  L.  C. 
French,  C.  Palmer,  M.  K.  Warren,  A.  F.  Carr,  S.  M.  Rob- 
erts, A.  B.  Crosby,  S.  Cummings,  L.  C.  Bean. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned  to  partake  of  a  din- 
ner ftimished  by  the  physicians  of  Manchester,  to  meet  again 
at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Clough,  at  the  time  to  which  it  was  adjourned. 

The  committee  on  Surgery  made  their  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Crosby  related  a  singular  case  of  intersusception. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  Dartmouth  College  was  taken 
from  the  table.  The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
which  recommended  that  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  admitted  to  be 
examined  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  after  two  years'  study, 
action  upon  which  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Voted^  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  be  authorized  to 


have  the  Bartlett  fund  and  its  interest  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Society. 

Voted,  That  all  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  papers  to  read 
before  this  Society,  and  were  detained  from  coming,  forward 
them  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  they  may  insert 
them  in  the  Transactions  if  they  think  proper. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Webster,  the  delegates  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  Dr.  Keynolds,  of  Concord^  Mass., 
Di*.  A.  B.  Hall,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Jarvis,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Jackson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  delegate  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Society,  were  admitted  as  honorary  members  of 
this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Albert  Smith,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Society : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
the  physicians  of  Manchester  for  their  civility  and  courtesy  in 
fiimishing  a  dinner  for  the  same ;  and  the  numerous  attentions 
in  making  our  visit  to  their  city  pleasant  and  profitable.  Also 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Mayor  and 
city  authorities  of  Manchester  for  their  attentions  and  civilities. 

Voted  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

Wedyiesday,  June  29. 

Met  according  to  adjournment — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Voted  to  alter  sect,  iv.,  art.  2  of  the  by-laws,  so  that  the 
fee  on  admission  into* the  Society  be  five  dollars,  and  annual 
tax  four  dollars. 

Voted,  That  all  members  who  pay  tax  annually  be  furnish- 
ed with  Braithwaite's  Retrospect. 

Voted,  That  Prof.  A.  Smith  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  publicatioijL  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  speculum. 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1865. 

Adjourned. 


THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


BY  P.  A.  STACKPOLE,  M.  D.,  OF  DOVER, 

PBB8IDENT  OF  THB  80CIBTT. 


Gentlemen  :  Another  year  has  winged  its  flight  from  the 
unread  future  into  the  well-known  past,  and  we  have  assembled 
once  more  as  brothers  united  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common 
vocation  for  an  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience,  which 
I  doubt  not  will  prove  to  be  for  our  mutual  advantage. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  Society,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  closing  duties  of  your  presiding  oflScer  to  address 
you  upon  some  topic  connected  with  the  medical  profession ; 
in  compliance  with  this  duty,  I  propose  to  say  to  you  a  few 
words,  and  I  trust  they  will  not  fail  to  convey  to  your  minds 
the  expression  of  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  distin- 
guished token  of  your  favor  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over 
your  councils.  When  I  call  to  mind  those  illustrious  men, 
conspicuous  in  the  eminence  which  they  attained,  who  founded 
this  Society  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  oftentimes  disheartening, 
which,  with  the  surroundings  of  to-day  we  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate, I  esteem  it  an  honor  of  no  ordinary  degree  to  fill  the 
office  which  your  kind  partiality  has  bestowed,  of  presiding 
over  this  ancient  and  honorable  body.  In  1791,  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  facilities  for  traveling 
were  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  as 
those  of  the  present  day ;  no  iron  rails  with  iron  horse  bore 
the  traveler  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  State  to  its 
centre  with  almost  fabiilous  speed,  yet  our  sainted  fathers  will- 
made  no  slight  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  that  they 
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might  counsel  together — that  they  might  be  better  prepared  to 
mitigate  the  pangs  of  disease,  give  character  and  respectability 
to  the  profession,  and  protect  the  community  against  empirical 
pretenders.  Bravely  and  nobly  did  they  perform  their  part  in 
illustrating  and  advancing  their  profession ;  and,  gentlemen, 
ydur  presence  here  to-day,  your  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  choice,  is  evidence  that  you  revere  their  memories,  and 
emulate  their  example.  Long  may  this  monument  of  their 
erection  stand  in  unity,  beauty,  and  strength,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  world  of  their  noble  exertions  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession,  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
consequent  happiness  of  community,  and  the  harmony,  use- 
ftdness,  elevation  and  prosperity  of  their  successors. 

Now,  as  in  early  times,  the  medical  man  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  shut  out  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  for  he  can 
rarely  leave  his  particular  field  of  labor  to  participate  in  those 
recreations  which  other  professions  allow.  With  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  involved  in  his  presence,  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
finds  opportunity,  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  high 
responsibilities  to  his  patient  and  to  his  God,  to  enter  into  the 
amusements  of  life — therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  life  of  a 
physician  who  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  is  one  of  isolation,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  his  solemn  charge. 

But  man  is  naturally  social,  and  it  is  only  in  association 
that  his  nature  can  receive  its  full  development,  that  the  seeds 
of  the  better  qualities  themselves  grow  up  under  culture  into 
their  just  magnitude  and  proportions.  Our  association  brings 
together  many  from  remote  sections  of  the  State,  who  other- 
wise would  never  meet,  differing  much  in  views,  habits, 
thoughts,  and  experiences,  each  contributing  whatever  may 
have  fallen  imder  his  observation  of  an  unusual  or  difficult 
character  in  the  phases  or  treatment  of  disease,  thereby  adding 
to  the  store  of  practical,  medical  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  his 
individual,  social  pleasure.  These  views,  habits,  and  experi- 
ences become  enlarged  and  improved  by  association  and  com- 
mmdon,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  such  a  reciprocity  of 
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thoughts  and  feelings  as  we  enjoy  at  our  annual  gatherings, 
developes  our  better  nature,  gives  us  new  impulses,  and  fits 
us  for  the  more  perfect  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  sacred 
trust. 

We  come  together  partly,  at  least,  for  relaxation  from  the 
cares  and  toils  of  business,  that  we  may- meet  friends  of  the 
same  calling,  with  like  sympathies  and  congenial  interests. 
Each  one  of  us  naturally,  but  without  design,  turns  out  the 
fairest  side  of  his  character,  "his  silver  lining  to  the  sun,"  and 
all  consequently  make  and  receive  favorable  and  kindly  im- 
pressions. So  in  separating  and  going  to  our  several  homes 
after  such  social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  we  carry  with  us 
friendly  remembrances  of  one  another,  serving  as  so  many 
ties  not  only  to  bind  the  members  of  the  profession  together  in 
one  concordant  whole,  but  also  intertwined  with  other  similar 
agencies  to  counteract  the  centriftigal  tendencies  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  and  keep  it  moving  onward  symmetrically  and 
harmoniously  in  its  majestic  course,  shedding  beneficent  influ- 
ences throughout  its  own  great  circle,  and  inspiring  the  re- 
spectftJ  admiration  and  confidence  of  humanity  every  where. 

The  art  of  healing  is  of  ancient  date ;  from  the  earliest  ages 
men  have  sought  in  some  way  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  disease 
and  prevent  death.     Hippocrates,  usually  called  the  father  of 
Physic,  established  a  tolerably  rational  system  of  practice  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  shared  with  Plato  the  title 
of  Divine.    His  reasonings  were  remarkably  correct,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology ;  but  he  in  a  great  measure  compensated  for  this 
deficiency  by  unceasing  observation^  of  diseases,  whereby  he 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he 
has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  medical  science,  and  his 
opinions  still  influence  the  healing  art  in  a  considerable  degree. 
The  qualifications  and  duties  required  of  physicians  were  never 
more  fiilly  exemplified  than  in  his  conduct,  nor  more  eloquent- 
'^escribed  than .  by  his  pen.     He  displayed  great  simplicity, 
or  and  benevolence,  with  unwearied  zeal,  in  investigating 
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the  progress  and  nature  of  diseases,  and  in  administering  to 
their  cure. 

In  that  early  period,  in  that  age  of  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  human  system,  is  it  strange  that  many  vague  notions 
should  have  been  cherished  ?  and  now,  in  this  time  of  advanced 
knowledge  and  increased  experience,  can  any  suppo|e  it  to  be 
an  easy  thing  to  control  the  issue  of  life,  to  arrest  disease  in 
its  threatening  career,  or  to  reinvigorate  the  wasted  frame?  Is 
this  living  mechanism,  and  the  powers  that  move  it,  so  simple 
that  we  can  easily  determine  what  portion  is  defective,  or  can 
we  measure  how  wide  a  departure  from  health  must  be  fatal 
to  life,  or  constitute  disease  ? 

A  correct  diagnosis  is  the  foundation  of  a  proper  treatment 
of  disease,  and  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  we  must 
know  the  structure  of  the  organism,  its  mode  of  development, 
its  manner  of  support,  its  relation  to  external  agents,  their 
salutary  and  morbific  influences. 

Medicine,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  study  of  man,  his  dis- 
eases, and  their  cure.  But  what  is  man?  He  has  been  truly 
called  a  microcosm,  a  little  world.  He  is  material,  for  he  has 
a  body ;  he  is  vital,  for  he  has  life ;  spiritual  also — all  myste- 
riously united  in  one  being.  The  body  is  organized ;  that  is 
its  most  evident  quality ;  it  is  a  mechanism,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  the  basis  of  medical  science.  The  physician  holds  in 
his  hands,  in  a  degree,  the  powers  of  life  and  death ;  but  death 
will  some  time  come,  for  the  almighty  decree  has  gone  forth, 
"  that  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die."  The  elixir  of  life, 
80  long  sought,  which  promised  the  blessing  of  perpetual 
youth,  has  not  yet  been  found.  Death  will  surely  come,  and 
no  mortal  power  can  ward  off  its  fatal  shaft. 

Therefore,  from  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  creation  we 
must  turn  to  behold  its  ruins— discord  for  harmony — decay  for 
growth — death  for  life ;  to  see  the  noble  figure  of  pure  and 
(rod-like  man  exchanged  for  one  in  which  the  fire  is  well  nigh 
quenched  by  earthly  mists ;  to  behold  the  form  radiant  with 
Tigor  and  strength  dimmed  by  sorrow  and  pain,  its  bo9i£>\/ei9L 
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power  withered  before  the  breath  of  the  destroyer ;  there  is  a 
time  when  knowledge,  experience,  and  devotion  are  all  in 
vain ;  each  falls  a  victim  to  disease  which  no  physician  can 
cure,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  holiest  prerogatives  of  our  art  that 
it  can  mitigate  and  assuage,  if  it  cannot  heal,  when  nature 
opposes  A  impassable  barrier  to  human  power. 

Knowledge  has  power — ^it  is  the  comer  stone  upon  which 
we  build  our  skill  and  success  in  medicine ;  the  foundation  of 
all  greatness ;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  practice  of  our  art, 
for  it  is  not  a  conjectural  art  as  in  early  time,  but  has  become 
a  science  clearly  defined,  established  by  an  extensive  induction 
of  facts,  the  result  of  patient  observation  and  careful  investi- 
gation. The  science  of  medicine  is  really  an  assemblage  of 
facts  ascertained  by  observation  and  a  correct  study  of  nature, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease has  been  successful  in  exact  proportion  to  medical  knowl- 
edge. 

To  repair  a  machine  we  must  understand  its  construction, 
mechanism  and  working ;  so  also  with  the  human  system,  for 
man  is  a  mechanism,  the  most  perfect  of  God's  work,  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  we  must  know  its  every  part.  To  reason  and 
think  correctiy  in  niedicine,  it  is  essential,  first  of  all,  that  we 
become  intimately  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  hmnan  body  in  health ;  hence  without  an  accurate  knowl- 
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edge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  nian  who  prates  of  a 
medical  theory,  or  dares  enter  upon  medical  practice,  is  not 
merely  a  knave,  but  a  fool.  The  mechanism  of  the  human 
body  is  infinitely  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  the  most 
deHcately  adjusted  machinery,  and  none  but  those  who  thor- 
oughly understand  its  almost  countless  springs,  their  connec- 
tion and) their  use,  can  estimate  its  aberrations  from  health, 
much  less  attempt  its  restoration,  without  madness  or  crime. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  anatomy  and  physiology  form  the 

base  of  the  pyramid  of  medical  science,  and  according  to  the 

strength  and  extent  with  which  this  orily  sure  foimdation  is 

id,  will  he  the  firmness  of  the  entire  superstructure ;  and  be 
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that  erects  the  fabric  of  medical  practice  upon  any  other  basis, 
"builds  his  house  upon  the  sand." 

Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  father  of  British  surgery,  said  to  one 
of  his  students,  "TAe^e,"  pointing  to  some  dead  bodies,  ''are 
the  books  from  which  the  student  will  learn  under  my  direc- 
tion." His  fame  and  brilliant  success  m  life  might  be  truly 
ascribed  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  which  cost 
him  years  of  unexampled  hard  study. 

Morbid  symptoms  have  been  studied  in  the  light  of  anatom- 
ical fact ;  the  functions  of  the  several  organs,  whose  structure 
has  been  ascertained,  have  been  madei  the  subject  of  inquiry 
both  in  health  and  in  disease ;  the  power  of  remedies  has  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  experience  during  successive  ages,  their 
effects  diligently  observed  and  recorded,  and  by  frequent  repe- 
titions discoveries  made  and  defined  with  the  certainty  of  ac- 
tual demonstration. 

The  success  of  a  physician  depends  very  much  upon  his 
power  of  thought  and  discrimination.  "As  a  man  thinks,  so 
is  he,"  is  a  proverb  as  true  as  venerable,  and  no  where  is  it 
more  amply  exemplified  than  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  that  the  prevailing  theory  of  medicine 
in  any  country  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  population ; 
for  false  theories  in  medicine  have  slain  more  than  either  war, 
pestilence  or  famine  ever  numbered  among  their  victims. 

The  progress  of  i^iedicine  has  been  slow,  and  for  a  long 
period  had  no  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  stand ;  but  since 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  in 
1628,  anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  cultivated  with  dili- 
gence and  zeal.  Thus,  rising  from  one  discovery  to  another, 
anatomists  appear  to  have  reached  the  ultimate  element  of 
organization  in  the  cell ;  and  while  advancing,  they  have  illus- 
trated the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  shed  more 
and  more  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  those  vital  actions  by 
which  life  is  sustained,  or  by  which,  when  they  are  perverted, 
life  is  destroyed.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  rapidly  added  all  that  simple  mechanical  methods 
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of  Investigation  could  reveal.  The  admirable  correspondence 
of  conformation  and  fimction  was  demonstrated.  The  process 
of  nutrition  was  traced  from  the  food  in  the  stomach  through 
its  transformations  in  the  blood,  and  into  the  very  tissues  it 
built  up. 

The  nervous  system,  that  mysterious  structure  which  seems 
to  be  more  closely  allied  with  life  than  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ism, through  which  we  have  consciousness  of  existence,  and 
hold  relations  with  the  external  world,  has  been  forced  to  yield 
a  knowledge  of  its  multiform  functions  in  controlling  and  reg- 
ulating all  the  actions  of  physical  economy.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
made  some  very  valuable  discoveries  in  this  department  of 
medicine,  whose  researches  occupied  his  mind  for  a  space  of 
more  than  forty  years. 

Pathology,  the  science  which  examines  the  nature  of  symp- 
toms, causes,  variations  and  results  of  disease,  has  made  very 
rapid  progress  of  late  years.  To  name  the  objects  of  this 
branch  of  science  is  to  state  its  importance.  Dr.  John  Bell 
calls  it  the  complement  of  all  the  other  branches,  which  are 
arranged  around  it  as  a  common  centre  at  unequal  distances. 
The  external  signs  of  disease  were  noticed  and  studied  some- 
what by  the  older  physicians ;  but  without  the  aid  of  morbid 
anatomy  they  could  know  nothing  of  organic  changes.  In 
this  department  of  our  science  we  find  great  progress.  The 
scientific,  skillful  physician  no  longer  nmkes  up  an  inaccurate 
diagnosis  from  symptoms  alone,  or  external  indications,  espe- 
cially of  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  by  means  of  aus-cultation 
and  percussion,  decides  with  almost  mathematical  precision 
upon  the  organ  that  is  affected,  and  even  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  which  disease  has  made. 

Vaccination  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  only 
about  three  fourths  of  a  century  since  the  attention  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  was  arrested  by  the  casual  observation  of  a  country  girl, 
who  came  to  the  office  of  his  teacher  for  advice.  Sh^emark- 
ed  in  regard  to  small  pox,  '*I  can't  take  that  disease,  for  I 
have  had  cow  pox."    This  remark  riveted  Jenner's  attention, 
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and  after  patient  attention,  study  and  experiment  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  he  published  his  theory,  which  was  at  first 
ridiculed  and  bitterly  opposed,  but  finally  triumphed,  render- 
ing his  name  illustrious  for  all  time. 

Chemistry,  also,  which  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  al- 
though we  read  of  Joseph  commanding  his  servants,  Ithe  phy- 
sicians, to  embalm  his  father,  whose  death  occurred  seventeen 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  indicating  chemical 
knowledge,  is  doing  much  in  advancing  medical  science.     By 
it  we  learn  the  composition  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  act  upon  each  other.     It  was  long  a  mystery  how  bread 
could  be  transformed  into  flesh.    This  question  has  been  solved. 
Chemistry  has  thrown  down  the  barrier,  has  drawn  aside  the 
curtain,  disclosing  a  spectacle  so  vast,  magnificent  and  beau- 
tifiil,  that  the  mental  eye  is  dazzled  in  beholding  it.     Organic 
chemistry  casts  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dark  places  in  physi- 
ology ;  its  reagents  penetrate  deeper  than  the  eye,  deeper  than 
the  microscope,  reaching  the  very  lowest  material  elements  of 
organic  life,  preparing  a  basis  upon  which  pathology  may  erect 
a  symmetrical  and  imperishable  edifice.     Whether  occupied  in 
the  investigation  of  gases,  salts,  metals,  the  analysis  of  plants 
and  their  products,  the  chemist  is  contributing  to  the  enlarge- 
,  ment  and  perfection  of  our  science.     He  shows  us  the  nature 
and  properties  of  medicine,  exhibits  to  us  many  principles  of 
the  food  which  we  eat,  and  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe, 
whose  influences  in  sickness  and  health  are  almost  incalculable, 
improving  our  hygienic  knowledge,  and  assisting  us  in  exam- 
ining the  power  of  life  and  the  effects  of  disease  upon  ,the 
animal   organization,  expanding  thereby  our  physiology  and 
pathology. 

The  microscope,  also,  has  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science  within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Its 
revelations  regarding  the  intercommunication  between  the  veins 
and  arteries,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  plasmas  and 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  cannot  be  without  utility ;  rather  can 
its  demonstrations  that  all  the  ultimate  tissues  of  the  animal 
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body  are  composed  of  cells,  that  each  individual  organ  has  its 
peculiar  characteristic  cells,  that  these  cells  possess  the  won- 
derful property  of  appropriating  from  the  plasma  or  nutrient 
portion  of  the  blood,  matters  suited  to  nourish  the  organ  to 
which  they  belong ;  that  the  nerves  are  tubes  with  a  real  fluid 
flowing  in  them,  and  that  all  the  organized  and  unorganized 
fluids  of  the  body  are  now  successfiilly  subjected  to  its  ana- 
lytical scrutiny.  Thus  has  the  microscope,  too,  made  aston- 
ishing discoveries  within  that  toicrocosm,  the  human  frame,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  continue  its  wonder-fraught  revelations. 

We  find  that  practical  medicine  has  made  many  rapid  ad- 
vances during  the  present  century,  although  new  discoveries 
and  new  theories  at  first  were  stubbornly  opposed  and  de^ 
nounced  as  madness,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jenner,  Harvey,  and 
others.  Bi^t,  gentlemen,  let  us  ever  encourage  the  true  spirit 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  research ;  although  fondness  of  exper- 
iment sometimes  leads  to  innovations  instead  of  improvement, 
yet  the  Aimace  of  time  will  bum  up  the  dross,  and  leave  the 
gold  pure.  How  much  better  is  living  water,  though  it  swell 
and  surge  in  tumidtuous  billows,  and  even  dash  to  pieces,  than 
a  dead  sea. 

The  living  body,  through  investigation  and  ofr-repeated  ex- 
periment, has  been  rendered,  as  it.  were,  transparent,  so  that 
the  relations  and  play  of  the  internal  organs,  the  hindrances 
to  their  action,  and  their  decay,  have  been  made  clearly  evi- 
dent to  the  senses,  so  that  we  may  watch  their  changes  as  we 
do  the  movements  of  the  busy  bee  at  her  incessant  toil  in  her 
house  of  glass. 

It  has  been  discovered,  not  only  that  every  organ  is  subject 
to  peculiiur  modes  of  disease,  but  also  every  tissue,  and  the 
blood  itself,  has  equally  its  own  susceptibilities,  its  own  patho- 
logical clianges^  and  its  own  sjrmptoms.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tuined  that  morbid  changes  of  structure  are  merely  abnormal 
fonns  of  nutrition ;  that  the  primary  molecules  or  cells  are 
tlie  real  seiit  of  changes,  and  that  the  blood,  in  its  chemical 
and  physical  orgauijBation,  is  most  firequently  the  starting  point 
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of  disease,  or  the  field  upon  which  its  principal  changes  take 
place.. 

Thus  can  we  trace  the  stream  of  life  from  its  more  apparent 
manifestations  in  the  organs,  up  to  these  microscopic  and  mys- 
terious cells,  whence  it  primarily  springs ;  also  with  equal  suc- 
cess can  we  follow  the  ravages  of  disease,  from  the  outward 
lesion  to  its  prime  source  in  moleculer  derangement. 

Life  is  truly  a  mystery ;  bound  on  the  one  hand  to  matter 
controlling  its  forms  and  ftmctions,  and  on  the  other,  imited 
to  Ae  spiritual  and  immortal  part  of  our  nature.  We  may 
speculate  upon  tte  analogy  of  the  imion  as  we  will,  but  the 
solution  of  the  mysterious  link  which  binds  matter  and  mind 
together,  will  only  be  ours  when  we  shall  have  passed  through 
the  door  that  opens  from  the  tomb. 

Medicine,  then,  when  carefully  examined,  is  the  study  of 
the  human  mechanism  in  health  and  disease,  in  life  and  in 
death.  Man  is  surrounded  by  many  influences  during  his 
earthly  career,  some  of  which  are  salutary,  and,  indeed,  essen- 
tial to  his  existence  ;  but  many  are  hostile  to  his  health,  and 
even  life  ;  therefore,  the  two  great  subjects,  etiology  and  hy- 
giene, are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  physician ;  the 
one  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  which  produce  disease, 
the  other  into  all  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  the 
health. 

We  find  that  disease  existed  since  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  and  that  man  naturally  sought  relief  from  physical 
sufferings  by  various  expedients,  especially  by  studying  the 
medical  properties  of  plants  and  the  products  of  nature.  Thus, 
if  he  is  nauseated,  he  thinks  he  will  be  easier  if  he  could 
vomit,  and  accordingly  looks  about  for  some  means  to  fulfill 
his  purpose.  By  careftd  experiment  and  cautious  research, 
many  remedies  have  been  suggested  which  have  been  proved 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  For  a  long  time,  the 
treatment  of  symptoms  by  remedies  constituted  the  whole  art 
of  medicine,  for  the  ancients  possessed  no  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  or  pathology.  Therapeutics  were  of  little 
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account,  and  materia  medica  was  much  the  same,  until  the 
alchemists,  in  their  search  for  gold  and  a  universal  remedy  for 
disease,  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical  science ;  and  as  medical 
science  progressed,  it  began  to  offer  the  physician  more  certain 
weapons  against  disease. 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  medicine  and  dis- 
ease ;  the  one  belongs  to  man,  the  other  to  external  nature, 
and  it  is  only  through  investigation  that  they  have  been  placed 
in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other,  linked  together  by  a  sci- 
entific .bond,  only  when  the  action  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
became  fixed  in  its  results.  We  speak  of  miedicines  as  curative 
agents,  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  they  cure  dis- 
ease ;  experiment  alone  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  cu- 
rative virtues  in  a  drug,  and  led  to  its  employment  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  this  statement,  which  at  first  glance  might  seem  improb- 
able, is  nevertheless  true. 

Medical  science  has  made  great  progress  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates ;  the  physician  of  the  present  day  has  the  experi- 
ence of  antiquity  to  guide  him,  as  well  as  the  light  of  modem 
science.  Between  the  medical  man  of  the  Hippocratic  times 
and  our  own,  thete  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
the  sapling  and  the  oak  tree,  between  the  brook  and  the  river, 
between  the  morning  dawn  and  noon  day :  it  is  a  difference, 
however,  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Man  is  the  same  being, 
sustained  by  the  same  powers,  liable  to  the  same  diseases, 
soothed  and  cured  by  many  of  the  same  remedial  agents  that 
were  then  used ;  for  what  was  true  in  medicine  then,  is  still 
true,  only  vastly  more  has  been  added  thereto  than,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  in  those  days.  Behold  the  infant  science  grown 
to  manhood,  in  full  vigor  and  ample  proportions ;  the  sapling 
has  become  the  mighty  oak,  putting  forth  wide-spreading 
branches,  under  whose  shadow  the  nations  find  relief  from 
pain,  and  a  refuge  from  the  destroyer. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  briefly  the  progress 
of  medical  science,  its  true  basis,  and  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible position  the  physician  occupies.     What  momentous 
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events  depend  upon  his  knowledge  and  skill !  what  glory  and 
recompense  await  him  if  he  guides  aright !  what  shame  and 
guilt,  if  he  directs  wrong  1 

But,  gentlemen,  let  us  never  forget,  in  all  our  researches, 
in  all  our  eiForts  to  keep  the  vital  machinery  in  health,  in 
good  working  order,  that  the  most  glorious  triumph  of  our 
art  should  be  to  prevent,  not .  alone  to  cure  disease.  It  is 
magnanimous  to  man  the  life-boat  that  bounds  over  the  break- 
ers, mid  shoals  and  rocks,  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked ;  but  is 
it  not  more  philanthropic  to  rear  a  light-house  as  a  beacon  to 
warn  the  unwary  vessel  of  the  hidden  rock,  and  bring  her 
safely  to  her  desired  haven  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  for  referring  in  this,  the 
close  of  my  address,  to  the  present  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
condition  of  our  country,  so  saddening  to  our  hearts  as  phy- 
sicians, whose  pride  rests  in  perfect  membership,  fiill  devel- 
opment, vigorous  imity  in  strength  in  the  body  political,  as 
well  as  the  human  body.  The  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  our 
nation  at  our  last  anniversary  meeting,  we  hoped  would  have 
passed  away  ere  this.  No  hour  so  gloomy  and  sad  were 
the  people  of  this  nation  ever  called  to  endure.  We  have 
seen  and  felt  its  desolating  effects  upon  our  country,  our  State, 
our  homes,  our  civU  rights,  and  our  property ;  and  now,  after 
this  long  season  of  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  restor- 
ing and  preserving  the  best  government  that  ever  existed, 
which  our  fathers  established  at  the  expense  of  years  of  toil, 
sacrifice  and  blood,  let  us  earnestly  desire  the  return  of  peace, 
with  which  we  were  blessed  in  the  years  past.  Let  us  rise 
above  mere  sectional  prejudice  and  party  feeling,  and  humbly, 
and  devoutly  imploring  the  guidance  of  that  gracious  Divine 
Providence,  who  sustained  our  fathers  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  Revolution,  ask  that  we  may  be  restored  to  peace  again ; 
peace  in  a  restored  union,  and  upon  terms  honorable  to  the 
North,  and  just  to  the  South ;  upon  terms  that  will  leave  us 
friends,  and  not  enemies;  peace  before  the  North  is  exhausted, 
and  the  South  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and 
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the  borders  of  the  southern  rivers  may  again  wave  with  the 
sugar-cane,  and  be  whitened  by  the  bursting  cotton ;  that  in 
all  that  region  we  may  find  a  remunerative  market  for  the 
products  of  our  northern  lands,  so  that  from  the  sources  of 
the  Ohio,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries  through- 
out their  entire  flow  to  the  Gulf,  there  may  be  a  united,  har- 
monious and  happy  people,  bringing  reciprocal  benefits  through 
the  exchange  of  all  acts  of  kindness  and  growing  commerce. 
Let  us  act  with  that  regard  for  the  constitution  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  which  is  demanded  of  every  son  of 
the  republic ;  and  while  our  armies  in  the  field  have  bravely 
performed  their  duty,  let  us  now  by  all  honorable  means  labor 
to  restore  peace  founded  upon  just  terms  to  all  sections  of  the 
country ;  that  true  and  welcome  peace,  which  shall  gladden 
millions  of  hearts  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  which  shall 
bring  in  loving  embrace  once  more  around  the  nation's  altar 
all  the  States  as  equal  sisters. 


ORATION  BY  S.  W.  EOBERTS,  M.  D. 


OuB  idea  that  to  prepare  an  oration  for  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  one  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  written  upon,  and  the  ability  to  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space,  consistent  with  elegance  and  perspicuity,  especially 
since  this  Society  publishes  its  Transactions,  and  they  become 
a  part  of  the  medical  literature  of  the  day,  for  a  long  time 
deterred  us  from  taking  in  hand  the  pen  to  perform,  as  best 
we  might,  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  this  honorable  body. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty.  For  when  we  had  bravely 
nerved  ourself  up  to  the  task,  and  were  determined  that  when 
called  upon  to  perform  the  part  assigned  us,  the  response, 
'*  Not  prepared,"  or  the  echo  of  silent  walls,  should  not  be  our 
answer,  the  ever  vexing  question  arose,  upon  what  subject 
shall  I  write  ?  What  can  you,  a  one-horse  practitioner  from 
among  the  hills  of  Carroll  county,  prepare,  which  shall  in  the 
least  interest,  much  more  instruct,  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  a  society  composing  some  of  the 
best  medical  talent  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  ? 

We  had  at  first,  as  our  profession  seems  to  be  gravitating 
towards  that  organ,  a  strong  inclination  to  take  up  uterine 
disease  in  general,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  one  half  of  the 
ante  and  retroflexions  and  aerions,  the  procidentives,  irrita- 
tions, congestions  and  inflammations  of  the  uterus,  said  to 
exist  in  our  day,  are  all  in  the  practitioner's  eye,  and  that  the 
consequent  extensive  use  of  caustics,  pessaries  and  the  like, 
are  but  too  sad  a  humbug.  But  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
proving  an  iota  of  our  convictions,  the  females  in  our  circuit 
having  no  desire  for  the  use  of  the  speculum,  or  other  unnat- 
ural instruments  about  their  genetalia.     So  we  thought  to 
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assume  such  a  position  publicly,  with  a  view  to  correct  exist- 
ing evils,  would  be  as  ftitile  as  for  a  stripling  to  stand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  attempt  to  turn  its  waters  back 
with  a  bit  of  bark.  And  we  very  wisely  concluded  to  let  the 
turbid  stream  roll  on,  with  its  dead  horses,  crocodiles,  and 
mules. 

Other  subjects,  like  little  clouds,  flitted  before  the  mind,  till 
one,  seemingly  dark  and  heavy  with  thought,  came  before  our 
mental  horizon.  We  seized  upon  that,  not  that  we  knew  any 
thing  about  it,  but  supposing  an  investigation  of  it  might 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  ourselves,  if  no  one  else.  May 
we  be  permitted,  then,  to  advance  a  few  thoughts  on  the  Theo- 
retical and  the  Practical,  their  comparative  value  and  appro- 
priate sphere  in  advancing  the  science  of  medicine  ? 

Adopting  the  definition  that  science  consists  in  the  real 
facts,  the  correct  and  distinct  ideas,  and  the  well-established 
general  truths  of  any  department  of  knowledge,  classified  and 
systematically  arranged,  might  there  not  be  some  question 
whether,  even  now,  niedicine  were  such  a  science?  The  real 
facts,  the  correct  and  distinct  ideas,  and  the  well  established 
general  truths,  are  they  not  too  few,  even  now,  in  our  pro- 
fession? It  is,  however,  true,  that  as  ours  is  a  con]i,plex  sci- 
ence, made  up  of  several  distinct  sciences,  that  in  some  of  its 
branches,  real  facts,  correct  and  distinct  ideas,  and  well-estab- 
lished general  truths,  classified  and  arranged,  are  found ;  as  in 
Anatomy,  which  approaches  an  exact  science,  Physiology  and 
Chemistry,  and  to  a  large  extent  Pathology?  But  when  we 
come  to  Therapeutics,  that  branch  of  our  science  for  which  the 
others  are  mainly  learned,  where  are  the  real  facts,  the  correct 
and  distinct  ideas,  and  the  well-established  general  truths 
classified  and.  systematically  arranged  ?  Indeed,  looking  at  the 
practice  of  medicine  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  seeing  how 
much  of  it  is  contradictory  and  inconsistent,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  we  say  it  modestly,  and  hope,  if  wrong,  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  opinion,  for  we  know  our  tendency  to  fliy 
off  on  tangents,  that^  we  are  all  in  a  degree  empiricists  or 
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quacks.  We  labor,  the  best  of  ^s,  much  in  the  dark ;  some  of 
us  follow  false  lights ;  all  of  us  practise  our  profession  too 
much  as  a  trade  already  learned,  not  remembering  that  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  science  are  but  laid,  that  the  super- 
structure is  yet  to  be  built.  We  still  of  this  generation  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  advancing  our  science,  and  to  leave  for 
,  those  who  come  after  us  such  legacies  as  have  come  down  to 
us  from  our  fathers.  We  have  abimdant  means  for  doing 
this.  For  the  past  of  medicine,  though  it  imfolds  to  us  many 
mistakes,  still  opens  to  us  a  rich  store-honse  of  facts,  and 
furnishes  reliable  data,  from  which  new  facts  may  be  dis- 
covered, new  truths  brought  to  light;  and  these  must  be 
discovered  by  theory  and  practice. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  there  was  but  one  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  called  the  deductive,  or  AxistoteKan,  from 
its  author.  During  this  time  medicine  was  styled  "a  weak 
and  slender  thing,"  consisting,  as  it  (Jid  mainly,  of  vagaries 
and  speculations  mingled  largely  with  superstition.  Bacon's 
method  was  the  establishing  of  ideas  or  conclusions  from  fact, 
as,  perceiving  that  a  large  number  of  fish  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  fish  could  live,  had  fins,  the  inference 
would  be  inductively  that  all  fish  had  fins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  deductive  method  was  the  establishing  of  facts  from  con- 
clusions or  ideas,  as,  perceiving  that  all  fish  had  fins,  the  de- 
ductive would  be  that  all  animals  having  fins  were  fish.  The 
former  reasons  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  the  latter 
from  the  internal  to  the  external ;  e.  g.,  perceiving  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  not  in  similar  circumstances,  from 
exposure  to  the  disease  had  scarlatina,  the  inference  would  be 
that  all  others  exposed  to  the  disease  would  have  scarlatina, 
and  that  it  was  contagious ;  or  assuming  that  scarlatina  was 
contagious,  the  deduction  would  be  that  scarlatina  was  con- 
tagious. The  process  of  reasoning  by  the  deductive  method 
is  rapid,  but  of  uncertain  results ;  the  inductive  method  is 
slow,  but  of  more  sure  results. 

The  deductive  reasoner  is  ftiU  of  expedients,  versatile,  hope- 
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ful ;  the  inductive  is  observational,  slow,  plodding,  matter-of- 
fact.  Some  minds  are  adapted  to  the  one,  and  some  to  the 
other  com'se  of  reasoning.  The  English  mind  is  said  to  be 
inductive,  the  German  deductive,  and  the  French  both.  Hence 
the  first  is  conservative  and  practical,  the  second  progressive 
and  theoretical,  and  the  last  practical  or  theoretical,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  American  mind  is  naturally  inductive, 
though  troubled  always  to  'Vait."  Women  are  more  deduc- 
tive than  men,  and  hence  better  prepared  to  meet  immediate 
and  unexpected  emergencies.  As  physicians,  the  deductive 
reasoner  would  be  versatile,  hopeful,  more  ready  to  adapt  pre- 
sent means  to  present  ends,  the  more  likely  to  have  a  pill  for 
every  pain,  and  an  answer  for  every  question,  saying  nothing 
of  its  correctness,  and  the  more  popular  among  the  ladies. 
While  the  inductive  would  be  slow,  cool,  calculating,  search- 
ing for  the  cause  of  every  effect,  not  full  of  expedients,  reti- 
cent, strongly  inclined  to  doubt  the  curative  effect  of  medicine, 
especially  in  his  early  experience,  and  more  certain  of  execu- 
tion. The  former  would  be  called  the  speculative,  visionary 
man ;  the  latter,  the  matter-of-fact,  sound  man.  The  for- 
mer would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  oi  polloi ;  the  latter,  to 
the  patienty  intelligent  few.  As  applied  to  the  various 
branches  of  our  science,  we  should  say  that  Anatcnny  was  in- 
ductive, Physiology  inductive  and  deductive,  also  teleological ; 
while  therapeutics,  especially  as  practiced  now,  is  deductive, 
high  authority  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Of  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  methods  in  promoting 
the  science  of  medicine,  much  depends  upon  circumstances^ 
and  much  more  upon  llie  natural  habits  of  the  physician.  We 
cannot  see  how  either  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  physician 
is  only  to  be  controlled  by  dogmas^  and  to  pursue  the  beaten 
path  of  his  predecessors  under  all  drcumstances,  if  he  never 
finds  himself  obliged  to  make  assumptions,  and  if  he  has  op- 
portunities to  verify,  by  oft-repeated  experiment,  any  precon- 
ceived opinion,  if  the  aid  of  his  books  and  theinstructionB  oi 
the  schools,  and  his  own  experience  are  alwaya^ual  tathe 
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demands  of  the  profession  upon  him,  then  may  he  drop  theo- 
rizing altogether )  and  cling  only  to  what  is  known.  Such, 
we  believe,  is  the  position  of  very  few  active  physicians.  And 
when  all  known  means  fail,  diall  we  calmly  neglect  all  further 
effort,  and  let  our  patient  die,  because  we  have  no  precedent 
for  pursuing  a  course  of  practice  which  seems  to  commend 
itself  to  our  rea^n  ?  Are  we  not  then  justified  in  experiment'- 
ing— in  theorizing?  Besides,  how  are  we  to  meet  with  new 
phases  of  disease,  how  comparatively  new  diseases,  if  we  are 
to  reason  in  regard  to  their  treatment  from  facts  and  observa- 
tion alone  ?  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  diseases  whose  cure 
has  never,  except  in  very  few  instaiices,  been  accomplished? 
We  can  see  no  starting  point  in  such  cases  but  theory.  We 
are  then  like  one  who,  after  a  long  sleep,  fiaids  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a.  dense,  unknown  wildon^ess.  The  sight  of  the  sun 
is  shut  from  his  view.  There  are  no  foot-prints  to  indicate 
that  ajij  huqian  being  has  ever  before  paisseid  that  way.  There 
are  no  paths,  however  obscure,  to  lead  him  to  open  fields, 
where  is  seen  the  hand  of  civilization,  and  where  succor  is  sure. 
He  must  die  where  he  is.  Shall  he  resignedly  sit  down,  and  do 
so?  or  shall  he  assume  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  is  the 
right  direction,  and  pursue  it,  though  it  lead  him  into  impen- 
etrable swamps,  and  to  the  base  of  insurmountable  precipices, 
and  he  be  at  last  so  overcome  with  languor  and  fatigue  as  to 
yield  his  body  a  prey  to  the  vulture  and  cormorant  ? 

If  not  permitted  to  theorize,  what  shall  he  do  with  the  tri- 
pod of  disease  which  is  the  scourge  of  New  England,  typhoid 
fever,  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  phthisis  ?  In  the  two  latter, 
especially,  what  has  been  settled  in  regard  to  their  treatment 
and  cure  ?  But  shall  we  leave  them  to  the  imaided  powers  of 
nature,  and  unmoved  see  the  teeming  millions  of  every  age 
crowd  the  house  of  death,  because,  forsooth,  we  have  no  facts 
to  guide  us  ;  or  shall  we  lay  out  our  treatment  on  this,  that 
or  the  other  assmnjption,  amd  pursue  it,  not  to  the  detriment 
of  our  patient  certainly^  ttQ  satisfied  we  are  on  the  wrong 
soent,  aiod  must  seek  some  other? 
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Yes,  we  say,  and  are  bold  in  saying  it ;  assume  in  phthisis, 
that  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  a  deficiency  of  vis  nervae,  and 
give  your  strychnia,  generous  diet,  friction,  pure  air,  and 
avoid  every  thing  possibly  tending  to  exhaust  the  nervous  en- 
ergies. Assume  that  the  blood  is  deficient  in  phosphorus,  and 
give  your  hypo,  lopo.,  or  any  other  phosphite.  Assume  that 
it  is  a  direct  result  of  pure  assimilation,  made  imperfect  by 
want  of  vitality  and  sufficient  combustible  material,  and  axlmin- 
ister  cream,  cod  liver  oil,  dr  whiskey ;  and  if  these  theories  fail, 
theorize  again,  again,  and  again,  so  long  as  we  have  no  foot- 
hold but  theory.  And  in  that  terrible  scourge,  diphtheria, 
we  would  say,  give  calomel,  iron,  or  whiskey.  Sponge,  or 
not  sponge  the  throat  with  caustics ;  the  latter  the  better  course 
probably,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  practitioner  of  its 
nature,  until  something  shall  be  established  in  relation  to  its 
treatment,  and  reduced  to  a  science. 

And  have  not  many  of  the  well-established  and  important 
facts  in  medicine,  and  other  sciences  even,  had  their  origin  in 
theory?  It  was  a  deduction  that  opened  up  to  Harvey  the 
true  circulation,  to  Hall  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves.  It  was 
a  deduction  that  unfolded  to  Newton  theJaw  by  which 

«  The  sliimng  worlds  aboTe 
In  glorious  order  stand, 
Or  in  swift  courses  move." 

It  was  this  that  showed  Kepler  the  motioiis  of  the  planetary 
system.  It  was  a  deduction  that  made  the  bold  adventurer  of 
1492  launch  his  frail  barks  upon  the  unknown  deep,  and  fol- 
low his  .theory  as  directly  west  as  if  it  had  been  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  directing  him  to  the  unknown  world.  It  was 
more  by  deduction  than  induction  that  the  power  of  steam  was 
discovered,  so  that  now  the  world  is  moved  by  it,  and  one  has 
but  to  provide  himself  with  a  basket  of  chips  and  a  kettle  of 
hot  water  to  move  speedily  to  any  part  of  it. 

But  theory  should  not  take  the  lead.  While  the  practical, 
like  the  husband,  with  brawny  hand  and  powerM,  by  sure 
and  oft-repeated  strokes,  removes  the  rugged  forest  and  masdve 
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stone,  and  makes  his  arable  fields,  the  theoretical,  like  the 
wife  with  pleasant  smiles,  cheering  voice  and  captivating  song, 
versatile,  suggestive,  fiill  of  tact,  should  often  be  consulted 
and  listened  to,  but  never  allowed  to  be  mistress,  or  occupy 
ihQ  front  side  of  the  couch.  And  there  are  times,  even  when 
we  know  the  way  along  the  shore,  but  strive  to  secure  our 
object  on  the  opposite  sMe,  we  have  to  thread  our  way  over 
cragged  rocks,  through  dismal  swamps  and  dark  ravines,  we 
are  rational  in  taking  the  shorter  trip,  though  the  lake  be  cov- 
ered with  fog,  and  the  vessel  in  which  we  sail  never  proved 
seaworthy. 

But  we  of  to-day,  Yankees  especially,  are  an  impatient,  res- 
tive people,  and  in  our  hurried  search  for  something  new,  we 
may  so  befog  ourselves  with  theories  and  visions  as  to  lose  sight 
of  some  of  the  good  "old  paths"  richly  ornamented  with  gar- 
lands of  truth.  We  should  not  forget  that  men  have  lived 
before  us  as  virtuous  and  talented  as  ourselves ;  and  while  we 
profit  by  their  mistakes,  let  us  practise  their  virtues.  And 
yet,  though  we  reverence  the  past,  and  at  our  firesides,  in  our 
libraries,  our  daily  rides,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sick  room,  we 
duly  appreciate  the  rich  legacies  it  has  bequeathed  us,  let 
us  not  condemn,  as  absurd  or  theoretical,  every  thing  that 
claims  to  be  new.  Such  a  spirit,  if  imiversal,  would  prevent 
all  improvement,  and  carry  us  as  a  profession  back  to  the  time 
of  JEsculapius  himself.  Let  us  rather  treat  the  new  fledge- 
ling with  paternal  care,  until  its  feathers  shall  fully  demon- 
strate what  sort  of  bird  it  is.  Nor  should  we  look  upon  every 
egg  as  addled,  not  laid  in  our  own  nest.  Truth  may  come 
from  an  enemy.  He  is  more  likely  to  point  out  our  faults 
than  a  friend.  Should  he  do  so,  we  should  appropriate  it  as 
much  to  our  benefit  as  if  coming  from  our  own  fathers.  We 
have  thought  that  as  a  profession  there  was  danger  of  our  be- 
coming too  exclusive,  underrating  and  discarding  every  fact 
even,  not  discovered  in  our  own  family.  A  man  devotes  his 
time  to  some  specialty.  He  readily  makes  known  to  us  the 
result  of  Iw  investigations.     We  appropriate  them  as  our  own, 
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and  yet  exclude  him  from  our  fellowship.     Is  this  just  right, 
giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  ? 

Thus  briefly,  and  clearly  as  we  are  able,  have  we  endeavored 
to  point  out  something  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical,  or  reasoning  from  ideas  and  observa^ 
tion  as  facts,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  science,  coming,  as  we 
think,  to  the  just  conclusion  that  the  one  is  as  indispensable 
as  the  other,  our  progress  being  necessarily  very  slow,  if  rea- 
soning by  induction  alone  is  to  be  resorted  to,  there  being  so 
few  good  observers,  and  fewer  still  qualified  to  classify  and 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  facts  discovered. 

Of  their  appropriate  sphere  we  need  say  but  little.  All 
theorizing,  all  experimenting,  should  be  done,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, before  coming  to  the  sick  room.  But  when  all  known 
means  there  fail,  and  our  patient  is  not  in  articulo  mortis^ 
but  sure  to  die  unless  some  new  expedient  is  resorted  to,  ex- 
periment, theorize  there. 

You  have  a  case  of  intussusception.  Your  cathartics,  lan- 
cet, opiates,  douche,*  and  electricity  have  failed.  The  idea 
strikes  you  that  if  the  portion  of  intestine  below  the  intussus- 
ception coidd  be  filled  or  ftdly  distended  with  gas,  the  bowel 
might  be  lifted  up  and  your  patient  saved.  You  have  no  au- 
thority for  it.  But  place  your  patient  on  face  and  knees,  intro- 
duce into  the  rectum  the  nozzle  of  a  common  bellows,  and  tiy 
it.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  eminently  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical.  Under  such  circiunstances  we  say,  try,  and  try 
again  any  thing  which  reason  or  the  imagination  can  suggest. 
The  grapple  may  be  thrown  into  water  deep  and  turbid,  and 
the  prospect  of  bringmg  any  thing  to  the  surface  poor  indeed, 
but  the  diamond  of  untold  value  may  be  fished  up.  Then 
should  he  who  has  the  patience  and  perseverance  thus  to 
search  for  truth,  be  encouraged  and  cheered  on  in  his  labors, 
and  not  have  his  way  clogged  and  hedged  up,  as  it  now  too 
much  is,  by  the  old  fogyism  of  our  profession. 

We  are  glad  of  the  annual  return  of  the  meeting  of  this 
Society.    We  are  glad,  because  hCTe,  with  no  cd.balistic  rites, 
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jfreed  from  the  vexing  opposing  interests  of  daily  life,  where 
self  makes  us  resort  to  all  sorts  of  clap-trap,  intrigue  and  im- 
positions, constantly  stirring  up  feuds,  bickerings  and  strife, 
from  all  which  science  takes  her  leave,  we  may  receive  a  kind 
visit  from  OUT  goddess,  and  with  washed  hands  and  shaven 
heads,  sincerely  worship  at  her  shrine.  Now  is  our  time.  Now 
is  our  hour.  May  the  spirits  of  the  glorious  departed  hover 
around  us,  and  aid  us  in  our  work.  Duty  to  ourselves,  hu- 
manity, and  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  demand  that  our  un- 
divided attention  be  devoted  to  it.  And  thus  may  we,  the 
physicians  of  this  generation,  succeed  in  adding  another  firm 
layer  of  granite  to  the  temple  of  our  science  whose  foundation 
is  now  so  nobly  laid,  and  chisel  our  names  so  deeply  in  its 
strong  columns,  as  that  time  shall  not  efface  them. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON,SUEGEEY. 


GUN-SHOT  INJURIES  OF  THE  KNEE  jOiNT  REQUIR- 
ING AMPUTATION. 

BY  A.  B.  CROSBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


A  good  surgeon,  says  an  old  adage,  should  have  an  eagle's 
eye,  a  lion's  heart,  and  a  lady's  hand.  An  aphorism  as  patent 
as  this  needs  no  demonstration ;  yet  I  hold  it  to  be  equally 
true  that  a  good  mechanic,  with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  may  be  a  fair  operative  surgeon.  But  to  affirm  that 
such  an  one  is  a  good  surgeon,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  a  body  without  brains  is  a  perfect  man. 

Simply  to  amputate  a  limb  may  require  qualities  in  which  a 
neighboring  butcher  may  excel  a  surgeon ;  but  to  judge  cor- 
rectly when  the  sacrifice  of  a  member  is  necessary  to  indicate 
the  time  most  favorable  for  operation,  to  execute  it  according 
to  the  instructions  of  one  of  old,  ^^Cito^  jucunde^  tutissime  ;^^ 
and  then  to  afford  the  poor  sufferer  the  best  means  for  recov- 
ery, all  these  necessitate  a  judgment  as  judicious  as  it  is  rare. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  gun-shot  injuries  of  the 
knee  joint  requiring  amputation. 

Mr.  Guthrie  tells  us  that  "amputation  is  the  opprobrimn  of 
surgery,  as  death  is  of  the  practice  of  physic."  Nevertheless, 
I  am  well  persuaded  from  my  own  observation  during  the 
present  war,  that,  while  many  limbs  have  been  needlessly  sac- 
rificed, many  lives  have  been  lost  from  the  hesitation  of  the 
surgeon — the  result  either  of  ignorance  or  timidity. 

The  surgery  of  the  field  is  with  propriety  much  more  con- 
servative than  in  former  times.  Still  many  gun-shot  injuries 
so  manifestly  require  the  knife,  that  conservatism,  in  such  in- 
stances, is  ruin  to  the  soldier  and  disgrace  to  the  surgeon.     It 
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may  not  then  be  inopportune  if  we  consider  some  of  those 
cases  where  the  splint  must  yield  to  the  catlin. 

John  Bell,  whose  name  must  ever  be  mentioned  by  surgeons 
with  veneration,  discourses  thus  :  "As  for  a  wounded  joint,  we 
may  take  the  experience  of  all  surgeons,  which  has  established 
this  as  a  true  prognostic,  that  wounds  of  the  joints  are  mor- 
tal." A  more  rational  treatment  of  wounds,  and  a  discontin- 
uance of  some  of  the  barbarisms  of  surgery  formerly  prac- 
ticed, has  reversed  this  dogma  of  Bell.  However,  every 
surgeon  tells  us  that  wounds  of  joints  are  uncertain  in  their 
results,  frequently  disastrous  in  their  consequences,  and  of  a 
gravity  which  may  well  ex^cite  apprehension. 

Throwing  aside  general  injuries  of  joints,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  knee.  The  ginglymoid  and 
exceedingly  complex  character  of  this  articidation,  as  well  as 
its  known  irritability,  must  render  any  extensive  injury  of  its 
mechanism  pregnant  with  danger.  In  the  field,  not  imfre- 
quently,  extensive  destruction  of  the  joint  may  have  occurred, 
and  yet  the  exterior  of  the  knee  present  a  natural  appearance, 
save  the  small  opening  where  the  missile  has  entered.  Such 
cases  are  among  the  most  trying  to  the  military  surgeon.  The 
soldier  almost  invariably  refuses  to  submit  to  amputation,  the 
injury  apparently  to  his  eye  being  so  slight.  The  surgeon 
may  hesitate,  the  golden  opportunity  be  lost,  and  the  poor  vic- 
tim may  live,  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  death  through  the 
exhaustion  of  suppuration,  or  the  shock  of  a  secondary  ope- 
ration. 

Slight  injuries  of  this  joint,  it  is  true,  may  recover,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  although  injuries,  seemingly  insig- 
nificant, often  prove  fatal.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  knee  joint  are  always  severe,  and  that  in 
the  field  the  soldier  must  submit  to  the  rough  transportation 
of  ambulances,  without  suitable  means  of  treatment,  and  that 
many  days  may  elapse  before  he  may  reach  a  place  of  rest 
where  the  proper  appliances  can  be  made.  There  is  no  class  of 
wounds  where  the  surgeon  should  be  so  decided  in  his  opinion. 
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and  should  act  so  promptly,  as  in  these.  I  believe  that  the 
observation  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  extended  oppor- 
tunities in  the  present  war,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  in  this  matter.  McLeod  tells  us 
that  in  the  Crimea  he  visited  every  case  of  this  description 
that  he  could  hear  of,  and  his  testimony  is  especially  valuable. 
'*I  have  never,"  he  says,  "met  with  one  instance  of  recovery 
in  which  the  joint  was  distinctly  opened,  and  the  bones  form- 
ing it  much  injured  by  a  ball,  unless  the  limb  wa)S  removed." 
My  own  experience  of  fifteen  months  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  many  intelligent  military  surgeons  With  whom 
I  have  conferred,  abundantly  corroborates  ihe  statement  of 
McLeod. 

The  same  authority  ftirther  states,  that  although  returns 
show  alleged  recoveries,  he  had  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  diagnosis.  In  all  cases  where  fracture  of  the  epiphysis 
was  made  out,  death  was  invariable  unless  amputation  was 
resorted  to. 

At  first  sight  one  would  suppose  that  the  diagnosis  in  these 
cases  would  be  easy,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  many  instances 
are  exceedingly  obscure. 

At  the  Fair  Oaks,  a  soldier  belonging  to  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  on  whom  I  performed  an  excision  of  the  left  elbow 
joint,  had  likewise  a  woimd  in  the  right  knee.  There  were 
two  openings  on  the  sides  of  the  joint  nearly  opposite  each 
other,  one  apparently  a  wound  of  entrance,  the  other  of  exit. 
Several  surgeons  saw  this  case,  and,  on  a  casual  inspection, 
decided  that  the  ball  passed  through  the  cavity  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  man  being  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform 
for  the  excision,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  knee  was 
made,  when  it  was  foimd,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surgeons 
present,  that  the  track  of  the  wound  passed  around  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  knee.  It  proved  to  be  sub-cutaneous,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  was  unopened.  This  patient  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the  rear,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
may  not  appear  in  some  ftiture  report  as  an  example  of  con- 
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servative  surgery  in  a  wound  of  the  knee  joint.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  the  death  warrant  of  many  a 
brave  fellow  who  really  has  a  penetrating  wound  of  this  artic- 
ulation. 

In  case  the  wound  is  from  a  ^ninie  ball,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  its  necessities,  such 
wounds  being  always  attended  by  an  extensive  destruction  of 
tissue.  With  the  round  ball  the  case  is  different.  It  may 
enter  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  or  the  head  of  the  tibia,  or  it 
may  pass  near  the  capsule,  and  yet  in  neither  of  these  instances 
open  into  the  cavity.  The  track  of  the  round  ball  may  be 
sub-cutaneous,  as  in  the  case  already  alluded  to,  swelling  may 
occur  from  the  contusion,  and  if  the  case  is  not  seen  for  some 
time,  the  symptoms  may  seem  to  indicate  a  destructive  wound 
of  the  joint. 

Another  occasion  of  doubt  to  the  surgeon  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  so  long  a  time  may  elapse  before  signs  of  inflam- 
mation supervene.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  parts 
appeared  natural  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  days,  and 
then  fatal  inflammation  ensued. 

The  causes  of  the  inflanunation  are  sufficiently  evident  if  we 
remember  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity,  with  its  attendant  degene- 
ration and  the  closely  compacted  tissues  of  the  organ.  Other 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  expanse  of  bone  involved, 
the  ease  vrith  which  purulent  absorption  may  take  place,  and 
the  difficulty  of  escape  of  foreign  matter. 

In  civil  life  woimds  of  the  knee  are  usually  made  by  cutting 
instruments.  No  foreign  bodies  are  introduced,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  immediate  union  and  recovery  may 
occur.  During  the  past  year  a  young  farmer  came  under  my 
professional  care,  who,  in  falling  from  a  cart,  drove  the  tine  of 
a  fork  into  the  right  knee  joint.  The  synovia  escaped,  air  en- 
tered the  joint,  indicated  by  a  pecuUar  chm-ning  sound  in  walk- 
ing, and  the  case  seemed  of  the  gravest  character.  Firm  ban- 
daging of  the  joint  from  above  and  below,  the  air  thus  being 
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forced  out,  rest,  the  recumbent  position,  and  a  strict  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  gave  the  man  a  rapid  recovery,  without  a 
single  untoward  symptom. 

Balls,  however,  are  lodged  as  foreign  bodies.  The  contused 
track  of  the  wound  must  suppurate,  and  the  air  gains  constant 
access.  The  consequent  degeneration  is  great ;  foreign  bodies 
cannot  be  removed,  and  thus  a  wound,  seemingly  trivial,  brings 
the  soldier  to  a  desperate  extremity.  At  first  no  signs  of  mis- 
chief are  evident,  and  the  wounded  man  and  his  attendants 
are  lulled  into  a  false  security.  Generally  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  inflammation  supervenes.  In  its  track  there  follow  long, 
wasting  suppuration,  abscess,  pyemia,  a  typhoid  and  hectic 
condition,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  to  death.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  abscess  in  these  cases  is  that  it  forms  in  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  and  in  many,  if  not  most,  instances  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  joint.  Sometimes  these  purulent  collections 
are  overlooked,  but  are  none  the  less  dangerous.  The  pus  bur- 
rows, the  bone  is  denuded  of  its  covering,  and  the  acrid  fluids 
escape  into  the  areola  tissue.  In  my  observations,  these  col- 
lections always  occurred  in  the  thigh.  Late  in  the  history  of 
the  case,  there  are  the  usual  appearances  of  white  swelling. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  the  artic- 
ulating extremities  have  been  fractured,  there  is  no  resomrce 
which  offers  the  soldier  any  reasonable  chance  for  life  save  pri- 
mary amputation.  I  leave  out  of  the  account  the  question  of 
excision  of  the  knee  joint,  since,  in  operations  on  the  field,  so 
much  rapidity  is  required,  and  the  facihties  for  subsequent 
treatment  so  poor,  that  in  my  judgment  the  excision  of  so  large 
a  joint  does  not  afford  the  same  chance  for  life  as  an  amputo/- 
tion,  especially  if  performed  low  down.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  strong  in  favor  of  primary  amputation.  In  the  Cri- 
mea, the  French  and  English  surgeons  were  agreed  in  this 
matter.  McLeod  saw  forty  cases  in  the  French  hospitals  in 
1854,  all  of  which  died  except  those  who  submitted  to  pri- 
mary amputation. 

It  seems,  sometimes,  cruel  to  a  soldier  to  lose  a  limb  when 
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there  is  only  a  small  wound  in  the  knee,  no  pain,  and  to  his 
eye,  at  least,  no  danger.  Innumerable  observations,  however, 
are  our  most  reliable  guide.  The  surgeon,  perhaps,  feels 
diffident  lest  he  be  accused  of  a  desire  to  "mutilate  God's  im- 
age," and  so  practices  a  dangerous  conservatism — dangerous, 
because  the  facilities  for  after  treatment  are  wanting  in  these 
cases,  which  even  in  civil  practice  are  problematical. 

Guthrie  has  seen  no  case  recover  without  amputation, 
Larrey  reports  some  successful  instances  ;  but  they  were  from 
sUght  injuries.  Esmarch  says,  "All  gun-shot  injuries  of  the 
knee  joint,  in  which  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur  or  tibia  has 
been  affected,  demand  immediate  amputation  of  the  tliigh.  It 
is  a  rule  of  deplorable  necessity  already  given  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  which  our  experience  fully  confirms." 

The  pathological  appearances  in  these  cases  are  pretty  con- 
stant :  there  are  usually  all  the  signs  of  chronic  disease  about 
the  joint,  with  the  addition  of  an  injury.  The  cartilages  may 
be  eroded,  the  synovial  membranes  degenerated,  and  more  or 
less  pus  present. 

Occasionally,  recoveries  may  occur ;  but  even  in  case  of 
slight  injury,  the  treatment  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  most  favorable  cases  the  patient  must  possess  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  have  the  best  surroundings.  At  the  best,  the 
recoveries  are  imperfect,  and  the  previous  suffering  protracted. 

"Thinking  only  of  this  wonderful  recovery,"  says  John  Bell, 
"the  surgeon  willingly  forsakes  an  uncomfortable  rule  to  lay 
hold  on  this  one  glimpse  of  hope  ;  while ^  indeed,  if  he  reasoned 
fiiirly,  he  would  perceive  that  the  exception  should  be  lost  in 
the  fulness  of  the  general  rule,  and  not  the  general  rule  dis- 
turbed by  the  exception." 

On  the  same  point,  Guthrie  says,  "If  one  case  of  recovery 
should  take  place  in  fifty,  is  it  any  sort  of  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other  forty-nine  ?  Or  is  the  preserving  of  a  limb 
of  this  kind  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  one  man  ?"  Other 
authorities  might  be  adduced  upon  the  same  point. 

The  history  of  cases  is  significant  in  this  connection.     I  will 
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briefly  advert  to  four  cases  which  came  under  my  observation 
after  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  at  which  time  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  Division  Surgeon  on  the  staff  of  that  much  abused, 
but  gallant  soldier,  Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone. 

CASE  I. 

Private  Sibley,  Co.  H,  15th  Eeg.  Mass.  Vols.,  was  wound- 
ed on  the  21st  of  October,  1861,  in  the  left  knee,  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  femur  being  fractured.  This  case  came  under 
my  observation  some  days  after  the  engagement,  and  inflam- 
mation had  already  supervened ;  pus  formed  among  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  and  burrowed.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  grave,  and  this  soldier,  having  previously  been 
addicted  to  excesses,  broke  down  rapidly.  Primary  amputa- 
tion was  not  suggested  by  the  surgeon  who  first  dressed  the 
leg,  and  his  pulse  never  warranted  a  secondary  operation.  His 
tongue  became  brown,  dry  and  craxjked ;  the  pulse  was  rapid, 
and  snjall ;  he  was  delirious ;  emaciation  occurred  rapidly ;  the 
skin  grew  sallow,  dry  and  harsh ;  the  wound  was  sloughy, 
with  no  sign  of  healing ;  pyemia  developed ;  the  discharges 
were  at  last  involuntary ;  and  on  November  5th,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  week,  this  soldier  died  by  asthenia. 

An  autopsy  showed  a  round  musket-ball,  lodged  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  femur,  with  fracture.  The  external  wound 
was  small ;  the  swelling  of  the  knee  was  inconsiderable,  and 
most  of  the  pus  was  in  the  muscular  interspaces  of  the  thigh. 
This  case  was  left  mainly  to  nature,  the  injury  apparently  was 
insignificant,  and  yet  it  moved  steadily  on  to  a  fatal  issue. 

CASE  n. 

Corporal  J.  S.  Paul,  Co.  H,  California  regiment,  was 
wounded  in  the  right  knee  joint.  The  regiment  to  which  this 
man  belonged  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  but  received  its 
name  in  honor  of  Gen.  Baker,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
and  who  perished  on  this  ill-starred  expedition. 

Corporal  Paul  was  wounded  late  in  the  day,  and  passed 
most  of  the  night  on  Harrison's  island,  in  the  Potomac.     He 
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came  into  the  Division  Hospital  at  five  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2  2d  of  October.  There  was  no  perceptible  shock,  and 
the  man  himself  regarded  the  injury  slight.  There  was  a  small 
woimd  on  the  outside  of  the  right  knee,  but  no  swelling,  and 
no  tenderness.  A  probe,  however,  passed  into  the  joint,  and 
on  being  moved  about,  gave  evidence  of  injury  to  the  head  of 
the  tibia. 

I  informed  him  that  the  limb  must  be  sacrificed.  Although 
opposed  to  the  operation,  he  yielded  his  opinion  to  mine  with 
a  good  grace,  and  I  amputated  at  once  low  down,  the  patient 
being  under  chloroform.  This  was  the  first  of  several  ampu- 
tations in  the  same  ward  which  I  did  in  rapid  succession  on 
that  morning ;  and  the  cheerful  submission  of  Corporal  Paul 
exercised  so  good  a  moral  effect  on  the  others,  that  each  seemed 
to  vie  with  the  rest  in  the  coolness  and  cheerfiilness  with  which 
they  submitted  to  the  knife. 

On  opening  into  the  joint  in  this  case,  I  found  that  the  base 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  was  injured,  and  that  the  cup- 
shaped  cavity,  corresponding  on  the  head  of  the  tibia,  had  been 
penetrated  by  the  ball,  breaking  off  some  small  fragments  of 
the  bone,  and  lodging  near  the  base  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 
As  little  shock  followed  the  amputation  as  the  injury,  and  the 
soldier  made  a  most  rapid  recovery.  In  two  weeks  all  the 
wound,  except  two  or  three  small  points,  was  entirely  united. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  got  on  to  crutches,  and  required 
no  further  treatment. 

In  this  case  the  injury  was,  to  all  appearance,  insignificant ; 
yet  I  feel  confident  that,  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  eventuated 
badly.  The  wound  penetrated  the  joint,  inducing  fracture ; 
the  amputation  was  primary,  and  the  ease  speedily  terminated 
in  recovery. 

CASE  in. 

Private  Peter  Shubert,  Co.  G,  15th  Eeg.  Mass.  Vols.,  was 
wounded  in  the  right  knee  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  preced- 
ing cases.  During  the  night  of  October  21st,  I  saw  this  case 
on  Harrison's  island,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  amputa- 
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tion  would  be  necessary.  Tliere  was  no  opportunity  ta  do  it 
at  that  time,  however,  as  orders  had  been  issued  to  clear  the 
island  of  all  wounded  before  day  break  in  anticipation  of  an 
attack ;  together  with  the  rest  of  the  wounded,  he  was  taken 
across  the  stream  to  the  Maryland  shore,  placed  on  a  canal 
boat  for  Edwaixis'  ferry,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  thence  on 
an  ambulance  five  miles  to  Poolesville,  where  he  was  placed  in 
a  hospital  imder  the  charge  of  Assis't  Surgeon  A.  J.  Baxter, 
U.  S.  A.  Shubert  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  amputation, 
saying  that  several  surgeons  had  examined  the  wound  on  the 
island,  and  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  limb  could  be 
saved,  except  myself.     No  amputation  was  performed. 

The  wound  was  small,  and  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
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right  knee,  inclining  to  the  front.  With  a  little  assistance  he 
could  stand  on  the  leg,  and  there  was  no  pain  nor  tenderness. 
For  a  week  no  untoward  symptom  showed  itself.  During  the 
second  week,  however,  slight  swelling  occurred  about  the 
knee,  which  extended  rapidly  up  the  thigh,  where  it  became 
decided.  Constitutional  symptoms  developed  rapidly,  attend- 
ed by  emaciation.  The  pulse  was  over  one  hundred,  the  tongue 
heavily  coated,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  appetite  gone,  the 
bowels  constipated,  and  the  general  look  cachectic.  He  com- 
plained of  intolerable  pain  when  the  limb  was  moved,  and 
there  was  much  tenderness  about  the  knee  and  thigh.  About 
the  fourteenth  day,  the  patient  complained  of  rigors,  and  it 
was  evident  that  suppuration  had  taken  place  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  thigh. 

Being  much  interested  in  the  result  of  this  case,  I  ardered 
the  man  to  be  sent  to  the  Division  Hospital,  where  I  at  once 
made  a  puncture  into  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh,  about  three 
inches  above  the  knee  joint,  and  evacuated  a  quart  of  pus. 
The  knee  and  thigh  were  then  enveloped  in  a  poidtice,  and 
the  patieiit  put  on  a  strongly  tonic  and  nourishing  plan  of  treat- 
ment. The  heat  of  the  skin  diminished  a  little,  but  the  other 
symptoms  grew  steadily  worse. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after '  the  injury,  the  patient  pre- 
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eented  the  following  appearances  :  the  pulse  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty ;  the  tongue  dry ;  the  skin  alternately  dry  and  moist ; 
there  was  a  tendency  to  delirium  and  diarrhoea ;  and  the  ema- 
ciation, cachectic  look  and  exhaustion  had  steadily  increased. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination 
of  the  case. 

Disheartened  by  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  secondary  am- 
putations, I  hesitated  to  suggest  an  operation.  A  remark  of 
the  patient  decided  me.  "I  wish,"  said  he,  "I  had  taken 
your  advice  at  first,  and  had  the  leg  off,  then  I  should  be  well 
like  Paul,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  one  of  the  preceding 
cases,  the  subject  of  which  was  already  on  crutches  in  the  ward. 

Not  wishing  to  increase  the  inevitable  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion by  any  mental  depression,  I  concealed  from  him  my  pur- 
pose, and  t6ld  him  I  would  put  him  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  the 
ball  might  yet  be  extracted.  The  preliminary  preparations 
having  been  made  outside  the  ward,  I  entered  alone,  and  with- 
out any  suspicion  he  took  the  chloroform  kindly,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  The  attendants  immediately  came  into  the 
ward  with  the  necessary  instruments,  &c.,  and  I  amputated 
by  the  double  flap,  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh.  The  femoral  artery  was  admirably 
compressed  by  Rev.  llr.  Scandlin,  Chaplain  of  the  15th 
Mass.  Vols.,  a  high-toned  gentleman,  whose  practice  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  as  good  as  liis  preaching,  and 
that  was  far  above  the  army  standard.  Two  medical  gentle- 
men assisted  me,  Brigade  Surgeon  D.  W.  Hand,  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  Foster  Haven,  of  the  15th;  the 
latter,  unfortunately  for  the  service,  since  killed,  having  fallen 
a  martyr  to  liis  professional  zeal  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

As  soon  ^s  the  artery  had  been  carefully  compressed,  the 
limb  was  elevated  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  drain  it  of  its  ve- 
nous blood.  The  amputation  was  then  done  quickly,  going 
above  the  inflamed  muscles,  and  the  vessels  were  tied  without 
letting  up  the  compression,  so  that  the  loss  of  blood  was  tx'i- 
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fling,  less,  I  think,  than  in  any  amputation  I  have  ever  seen* 
Nevertheless,  the  shock  almost  destroyed  him.  At  one  time 
respiration  ceased,  he  became  pulseless,  and  seemed  moribund. 
Irritation  of  the  epiglottis  with  my  finger,  a  sudden  draught 
of  air,  and  the  dropping  of  raw  whiskey  into  the  mouth,  had 
the  effect  of  re-estabhshing  these  functions.  He  aroused  from 
the  chloroform  with  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  was 
profoundly  astonished  on  being  informed  that  his  leg  was  off. 
Plenty  of  sutures  were  employed,  and  the  stump  elevated  with 
a  simple  water  dressing.  A  regular  relief  of  nurses  was  esta- 
blished, by  which  he  had  constant  attendance  night  and  day 
for  several  weeks.  Brandy  and  beef  extract  were  exhibited 
every  hour,  and  morphia  to  relieve  pain. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  stump  had  suppurated, 
and  the  odor  was  so  offensive  that  gangrene  seemed  imminent. 
I  removed  the  stitches,  permitting  the  flaps  to  gape,  and  ap- 
plied a  cloth  wet  in  whiskey  to  the  raw  surfaces,  with  a  disin- 
fectant. This  was  changed  every  two  hours.  The  pulse  was 
still  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  patient  looked  feeble,  was 
delirious,  and  sang  and  whistled  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a 
Frenchman. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  amputation,  the  patient  vomited 
some  bilious-looking  matter,  and  had  an  exacerbation  of  fever. 
The  femoral  vein  became  rapidly  swollen  and  tender.  He 
looked  weak  and  irritable,  and  had  a  small,  rapid  pulse ;  but 
he  had  a  good  appetite,  and  there  was  no  pain,  no  sickness. 

The  ligatures  all  came  away  within  five  days,  but  the  flaps 
still  looked  unhealthy,  being  covered  with  a  partially  disinte- 
grated lymph,  and  the  discharge  was  very  offensive.  The 
same  dressing  was  applied  to  the  stump  as  before,  and  a  spirit 
lotion  with  opium  over  the  vein. 

During  the  second  week,  the  skin  was  hot  and  dis^;,  the  pidse 
more  rapid  and  compressible.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the 
other  leg.  His  tongue  was  heavily  fiirred ;  he  vomited  again 
at  intervals,  and  the  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  femoral  vein 
were  pronounced.     The  vein  itself  was  now  nearly  as  large  as 
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the  index  finger,  phlebitis  evidently  had  occurred;  Shubert 
became  extremely  sallow  and  cadaveric ;  the  skin  presented  a 
yellow,  earthy  tint.  During  the  third  week,  diarrhoea  super- 
vened ;  the  pulse  ranged  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  the  skin  was  covered  at  intervals  with  an 
offensive  moisture,  and  the  exhaustion  and  delirium  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  dissolution. 

During  these  three  weeks,  brandy  and  quinine,  with  beef 
extract  were  exliibited  every  hour  without  fail.  The  dressings 
were  renewed  every  two  hours,  and  the  utmost  attention  was 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  When  vomiting  occurred, 
injections  were  resorted  to,  and  sponges,  saturated  with  qui- 
nine and  alcohol,  were  kept  in  the  axillae. 

For  twenty-one  days  I  confidently  expected  that  Shubert 
would  die ;  his  emaciation  was  extreme,  and  when  asleep,  he 
looked  wholly  inanimate. 

Early  in  the  fourth  week  some  slight  signs  of  improvement 
showed  themselves.  The  pulse  came  down  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  the  tongue,  which  had  been  brown,  dry  and  crack- 
ed, softened  and  grew  moist.  The  skin  assumed  a  more 
natural  look  and  feel ;  the  bowels  moved  naturally,  and  the 
appetite  began  to  waken  up.  Bright  red  granulations  soon 
appeared  through  the  dirty  white  shreds  of  lymph  on  the  flaps, 
and  the  femoral  vein  lost  its  tenderness,  and,  to  some  extent, 
its  swelling. 

He  was  now  convalescing,  but  very  slowly,  and  did  not 
seem  safe  until  six  weeks  after  the  amputation.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  from  the  time  he  lost  his  leg,  he  was  able  to 
hobble  out  of  Ids  ward.  I  heard  of  this  man  in  Canada  a  few 
months  since.  He  sent  me  a  Idnd  message,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  was  now  entirely  well,  having  had  no  trouble  since  I 
saw  him  last,  save  from  some  exfoliation  of  the  bone. 

An  examination  of  the  joint  in  this  case,  after  amputation, 
showed  that  a  round  musket  ball  had  entered  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  external  condyle,  the  bone  being  only  slightly 
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splintered'.     It  seemed  incredible  that  an  injury  apparently  so 
slight,  should  have  resulted  so  disastrously. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  Shubert's  case,  be- 
cause*it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  secondary  amputation,  after 
gun-shot  injury  of  the  knee,  followed  by  phlebitis,  that  I  have 
known  to  recover.  Mr.  Guthrie  relates  several  similar  cases, 
where  secondary  amputation  was  followed  by  phlebitis,  and  in 
all  a  fatal  result  ensued. 

CASE   IV. 

A  soldier  of  the  20th  Mass.  Vols,  got  a  wound  of  the  knee 
joint  in  the  same  engagement  as  Shubert.  Inflammation  fol- 
lowed, and  the  man's  condition  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
case  last  described.  A  secondary  amputation  was  done  by 
the  accomplished  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  Dr.  Hayward,  but 
the  man  died  by  asthenia. 

Cases  like  those  I  have  just  described  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  the  experience  of  army  surgeons.  I  have 
related  them  somewhat  in  detail,  because  I  believe  that  each  of 
these  instances  embodies  an  aphorism  in  military  surgery,  which 
the  surgery  of  all  wars  corroborates.  The  points  which  I 
would  impress  are  these  : 

1st.  That  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  knee  joint  involving  the 
articulating  surfaces,  or  complicated  with  jfracture,  are  inevi- 
tably followed  by  a  destructive  inflammation,  an  extensive 
suppuration,  mainly  in  the  thigh,  a  typhoid  condition,  and 
death.     The  case  of  Private  Sibley  is  an  instance  in  point » 

2d.  That  such  injuries  of  the  knee  joint  require  primary 
amputation,  and  the  previous  condition  of  the  soldier  having 
been  good,  and  the  shock  moderate,  a  favorable  result  may  be 
assumed  with  confidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Corporal  Paul. 

3d.  That  secondary  amputation,  after  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred, may  save  the  soldier,  as  in  the  case  of  Private  Shubert, 
but  is  much  more  likely  to  result  fataUy,  as  shown  by  the  last 
case  adverted  to. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  above  propositions  may  seem  to 
advocate  a  harsh  principle,  yet  it  has  a  few  exceptions,  which, 
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however,  like  all  exceptions,  only  prove  the  rule.  Thus  a 
compound  fracture  i  of  the  patella  may  occur,  and  yet  the  re- 
maining bones  of  the  articulation  be  uninjured.  In  such 
instances  it  is  good  surgery  to  wait. 

A  ball  may  strike  the  centre  of  the  patella,  and  pass  through 
the  joint  between  the  condyles.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  limb  will  generally  be  lost,  since  the  spine  of  the  tibia  is 
very  liable  to  be  fractured,  and  the  crucial  ligaments,  with 
their  synovial  covering,  lacerated.  If  the  popliteal  artery 
happens  to  be  divided,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation. 

Sometimes  a  ball  may  enter  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  not 
injure  the  articulating  extremities.  If  it  can  be  removed  with- 
out inflicting  further  injury,  the  limb  may  be  saved ;  but  the 
ball  remaining  as  a  foreign  body,  there  will  be  no  resource  but 
the  knife.  Without  doubt  a  ball  may  lodge  in  the  reticulated 
structure  in  the  articulating  extremity  of  either  bone,  and,  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  not  being  opened,  recovery  take  place.  If, 
however,  the  synovial  membrane  is  ruptured,  the  leg  will  be 
lost. 

Of  course,  injuries  of  the  knee  which  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  incised  wounds,  whether  made  by  a  ball  or  a  cutting 
instrument,  admit  of  delay.  Such,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are 
the  only  instances  of  gun-shot  injuries  about  the  knee,  which 
hold  out  any  hope  to  the  conservative  surgeon.  Even  in  the 
majority  of  these  instances,  the  soldier  only  too  frequently 
comes  to  regret  that  amputation  was  not  done  at  the  outset. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  allude  briefly  to  the  plan  of 
treatment  most  favorable  for  recovery  when  an  eflfort  is  made 
to  save  the  limb.  In  no  class  of  wounds  is  a  strictly  anti- 
plilogistie  plan  of  treatment  more  essential  than  in  these.  Of 
all  the  necessary  conditions  for  recuperation,  absolute  rest  is 
most  to  be  insisted  on.  Unfortunately,  battles  are  not  fought 
for  the  convenience  of  woimded  men  or  surgeons,  but  to  gain 
a  position  and  defeat  the  enemy.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
the  sufferer  is  left  in  a  most  inaccessible  locality,  whence  he 
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must  be  removed  by  the  litter,  and  perhaps  for  days  trust  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  ambulances,  railroads  and  steamboats. 
When  at  length  he  reaches  a  general  hospital,  the  period  when 
rest  was  so  absolutely  essential  has  passed,  and  the  fires  of 
a  destructive  inflammation  are  almost  certain  to  have  been 
lighted  ^up. 

The  soldier  must  breathe  only  a  pure  air,  and  he  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  wholly  free  from  endemic  diseases.  Any 
neglect  of  these  conditions  must  render  the  whole  treatment 
abortive.  The  limb  should  be  placed  on  a  straight  splint,  and 
some  authorities  advise  enveloping  the  knee  in  ice,  maintain- 
ing it  persistently  many  days.  This  plan  of  treatment  ha^ 
been  much  insisted  on  by  the  French  surgeons.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  ice,  however,  is  to  be  cautiously  made,  since  other- 
wise the  depression  of  vitality  in  the  integument  of  the  part 
may  result  in  gangrene.  For  myself,  I  prefer  applying  a 
piece  of  linen  wet  in  equal  parts  of  the  saturated  tincture  of 
aconite  and  the  tincture  of  opium.  This  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  cloth  becomes  dry,  or  the  knee  hot.  Very  early 
after  the  injury,  this  dressing  may  be  covered  with  oil  silk 
with  advantage.  The  more  completely  the  natural  processes 
of  the  part  can  be  quiets  or  benumbed,  the  less  the  liability. 
If,  however,  inflammation  supervenes,  leeches  should  be  appli- 
ed freely  and  repeated  often  if  the  symptoms  persist.  Evap- 
porating  and  anodyne  lotions  should  be  constantly  applied,  or 
the  ice,  as  the  indications  may  seem  to  warrant. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  diet  should  be  low ;  but  I  am  well 
satisfied  that,  as  a  general  rule,  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  bear 
starvation  well.  Sedatives  and  evacuants  are  to  be  employed 
pro  re  nata.  Pus  having  formed,  early  evacuation  is  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  tonic 
and  supporting. 

Finally,  the  hereditary  tendency  of  the  soldier  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  A  rheumatic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  or  strumous 
taint  may,  if  disregarded,  render  all  conservative  efforts  of  no 
avail.     And  above  all,  in  deciding  for  the  soldier  in  these 
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cases,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  knee 
is  worse  than  a  corresponding  lesion  of  the  ankle,  the  shoul- 
der, or  the  elbow. 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  more  fittingly  close  this  paper  than  by 
transcribing  the  brief  but  significant  record  of  a  case  related 
in  the  able  and  instructive  "Commentaries"  of  Mr.  Guthrie : 

"Col.  Donnellan,  of  the  48th  regiment,  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  in  the  knee  joint,  by  a  musket  ball,  which 
gave  him  so  little  uneasiness  that  he  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  proceed  to  the  rear.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  we  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the  moment, 
when,  tossing  his  leg  about  on  the  saddle,  he  declared  he  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  the  wound  and  would  go  back,  as  he 
saw  his  corps  was  very  much  exposed.  After  he  had  staid 
with  me  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I  persuaded  him  to  go  into 
the  town.  This  injury,  although  at  first  to  all  appearance  so 
trifling,  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  any  relief  being 
obtained  at  last  from  amputation,  and  caused  his  death  in  a 
few  days." 

Hanover^  JV.  H.,  June,  1864. 


DEFECTS  IN  MODEM  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


BY  ALBERT  SMITH,  M.  D.,  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 
PROFESSOR^  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA,  &o.,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


I  PROPOSE  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  defects  of  the 
present  practice  of  medicine ;  and  this  I  do  the  more  readily, 
not  on  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  profession,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  our  faults  are  not  fairly  stated ;  that  we 
are  better  practitioners  than  we  are  represented,  or  appear  to 
the  world,  and  in  a  tolerabje  degree  are  availing  ourselves  of 
all  the  advantages  that  the  advance  of  our  art  affords.  In 
looking  back  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  medicine,  we  may 
truly  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  present  condition  and 
standing.  We  see  that  a  real  permanent  advance  has  been 
made,  yet,  nevertheless,  with  all  our  improvements  and  facili- 
ties, how  slowly  we  improve  I  how  imperfectly  we  apprehend 
and  apply  all  the  new  discoveries  in  our  art !  and  how  dull  of 
apprehension  we  are  as  to  what  is  yet  unknown  and  obscure  I 
As  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  short  comings  and  faults  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  permit  me  to  say  at  the  outset,  for  fear 
of  any  misapprehension,  that  nevertheless  I  hold  the  profession 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  that  I  consider  the  physicians 
of  the  present  day  better  qualified,  better  trained  and  disci- 
plined in  this  art,  more  sagacious,  considerate,  and  skillful  than 
any  our  country  has  ever  seen.  As  a  general  rule,  I  am 
proud  to  say, — and  the  experience  of  the  present  disastrous 
struggle  of  our  countiy  has  only  added  new  evidence  to  the 
fact, — that  they  are  men  entirely  devoted  to  their  profession, 
who  fear  no  dangers  of  malaria  or  bullets  in  the  discharge  of 
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their  duties,  and  who  act  as  though  their  services  were  never 
to  be  remunerated  by  money.  Now  do  such  men  do  justice  to 
their  noble  profession  and  to  themselves  ?  In  what  do  they 
fail,  and  what  are  their  most  glaring  errors,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider. 

There  is  great  failure  on  account  of  the  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  location  and  nature  of  disease. 
There  is  more  fault  in  this  respect  than  would  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear. It  is  impossible  to  practice  the  profession  imless  our 
Imowledge  of  it  is  accurate.  No  loose,  superficial  view  will 
suffice  ;  no  imagination  will  make  up  for  reality ;  nothing  but 
certainty  or  positive  fact  will  do.  We  must  know  aU  the  dis- 
eases, with  their  various  distinctions  from  each  other,  their 
peculiar  modes  of  development,  and  their  various  treatment. 
With  the  most  accurate  knowledge  there  will  often  be  confu- 
sion in  distinguishing  one  disease  from  another,  and  difficulties 
enough  without  an  inexcusable  imorance  in  the  case.  Now 
no  one  could  make  out  any  disease  of  the  brain  who  had  for- 
gotten or  never  knew  the  various  diseases  of  that  organ.  He 
would  be  mortified  to  begin  with  a  disease  he  called  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges,  and  have  it  unmistakably  turn  out 
as  tuberculous  meningitis.  So  no  true  diagnosis,  even  with 
tlie  most  careful  observation,  can  be  made  without  accurate 
knowledge. 

Every  prescription  presupposes  a  careful  diagnosis,  and  on 
tliis  point  we  too  often  fail.  We  are  too  indifferent  or  lazy  to 
thoroughly  investigate  every  given  case  ;  a  press  of  business, 
or  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  disease,  and  the  great 
labor  and  care  required  may  deter  us.  In  the  French  hos- 
pitals, when  a  man  is  sent  in  for  a  severe  pain  in  the  deltoid 
muscle  only,  he  is  examined  thoroughly  from  hea.d  to  foot,  and 
often  in  these  slight  cases  the  gravest  diseases  are  diagnosti- 
cated; such  as  incipient  phthisis,  renal  and  heart  diseases,  and 
organic  affi^ctions  of  other  parts. 

A  correct  diagnosis  is  indispensable  to  the  physician,  and 
the  habit  should  be  early  contracted  of  looldng   sharply  at 
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every  thing  that  comes  under  our  inspection,  of  carefully  fixing 
the  character  of  the  primary  affection,  and  making  out  clearly 
all  the  maiyiifestations  and  complications  that  attend  it.  It 
would  not  be  agreeablie  to  name  a  disease  by  some  of  its  com- 
plications,  and  then  subsequently  have  to  retract  our  opinion, 
and  acknowledge  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  would  be  injurious 
to  our  reputation.  This  is  not  easy  at  first ;  but  in  time  the 
physician  acquires  in  these  investigations  what  almost  seems 
an  intuition ;  he  is  in  the  whole  possession  of  his  case  with  a 
very  few  questions  or  a  very  slight  examination.  His  prac- 
ticed eye,  as  we  say,  looks  through  a  man,  he  hardly  knows 
how,  but  at  once  he  arrives  at  the  right  conclusion.  We  have 
to  acknowledge  our  aid  in  this  matter  to  the  new  discoveries 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  art.  How  we  should  grope 
our  way  in  darkness  without  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  per^ 
cussion,  and  how  inefficiently  examine  or  understand  many 
diseases  without  the  important  discoveries  in  pathology. 

How  the  older  physicians  attained  so  much  accuracy  without  « 
these  important  aids — ^how  they  did  so  well,  is  only  another 
illustration  of  men  using  all  their  light  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. I  am  always  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  sa- 
gacity and  knowledge  of  Hippocrates,  when  I  read  almost  ajiy 
medical  work.  His  aphorisms,  diagnoses,  and  prognoses  in 
disease  stand  out  now  a  guide  to  this  age  as  they  did  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

I  must  now  advert  to  another  deficiency  in  modem  practice. 
I  mean  the  neglect  of  the  profession  in  keeping  up  with  the 
modem  discoveries  in  pathology.  I  am  often  much  disturbed 
to  find  the  old  and  obsolete  names  still  retained  in  some  of  our 
best  journals,,  when  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  such  works  they 
should  be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  like  using  the  old  names  in 
chemistry  applied  to  the  various  articles  when  discovered,  which 
the  new  nomenclature  has  entirely  abolished.  But  how  shall 
men  in  active  and  distracting  business  keep  up  this  acquaint- 
ance ?  It  is  too  lamentable  that  many  physicians  never  culti- 
vate any  habits  of  study,  who  read,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  desul- 
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tory  manner,  without  any  plan  of  study  or  investigation- 
Such  men,  maMng  no  pretensions  to  knowledge,  sustain  them, 
selves  by  their  tact  and  experience,  but  are  poor  representatives 
of  a  learned  and  scientific  profession.  A  progressive  art  like 
ours,  requires  a  large  amount  of  reading  to  keep  one  thorough- 
ly advised  as  to  all  its  improvements  and  discoveries.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  kind  of  a  medical  man  can  dispense  with  some 
good  medical  journal,  or  with  Banking's  or  Braithwaite's 
Retrospect  id  these  times.  We  can  learn  from  these,  all  the 
passing  events  in  relation  to  our  art,  the  various  topics  discuss- 
ed, and  the  numerous  points  selected,  and  in  what  direction  it 
would  be  profitable  to  push  our  inquiries  farther.  I  think  it 
is  not  visionary  to  say  that  the.  time  is  coming,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  and  long-continued  investigations 
and  autopsies  of  the  Grerman  pathologists,  Bokitansky,  and 
others,  a  new  system  of  pathology  and  nosology  will  prevail, 
one  vastly  more  simple,  natural  and  rational ;  one  too,  which, 
founded  on  such  an  immutable  basis  as  diseased  structure,  will 
lift  our  profession  to  a  high  eminence.  This  will  not  bring 
ease  and  quiet  to  the  practitioner,  but  a  necessity  for  greater 
study  and  labor ;  we  hope  that  he  cannot  long  move  in  the  old 
easy  way ;  a  profession  so  changing  and  progressive  requires 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  followers  that  they  be  not 
left  in  the  rear  in  this  great  advance. 

Do  I  touch  upon  a  tender  point  when  I  talk  of  the  indo- 
lence and  neglect  of  study  so  common  in  our  profession  ?  Is 
there  a  single  man  who  reads  and  studies  as  much  as  he  might, 
or  developes  his  powers  to  the  ftdl  extent  of  his  capabilities  ? 
With  good  culture  we  should  not  see  such  a  miserable  and 
loose  pathology  as  is  now  so  common  in  practice.  Men  not 
knowing  the  true  explanation  of  disease,  are  obliged  to  resort 
to^ome  exploded. fiction  of  former  times,  or  to  invent  some 
feiicifiil  theory  of  their  own.  It  is  the  custom  of  some,  to 
adopt  the  popular  doctrine  of  humors,  as  an  explanation  of 
disease.     Physicians  who  are  considered  respectable,  who  look 

and  act  as  though  they  knew  something,  are  even  now,  at  the 
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present  day,  solving  disease  in  this  absurd  manner.  It  is 
vastly  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  people,  although  no  one  I 
ever  saw  yet,  could  tell  what  it  meant.  Practitioners  who 
adopt  this  absurd  course,  either  because  it  is  easy,  or  they  are 
too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  properly  investigate  their  cases, 
deserve  to  be  read  out  of  Ae  profession.  I  have  i^een  others, 
who  were  very  hi-falutin  in  explaining  disease,  which  was 
all  as  inexplicable  to  the  hearers  as  it  was  unmeaning  to  the 
speaker,  who,  nevertheless,  kept  on  his  high  heels,  till  the  disease 
was  fully  developed,  when  some  of  his  high  sounding  phrases 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  very  disease  which  was  then  de- 
veloped. With  a  little  nice  management,  with  wise  looks, 
and  a  very  special  care  that  he  was  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular disease,  he  comes  out  in  the  end  a  knowing  man,  when 
he  has  done  nothing  but  successfully  conceal  his  ignorance. 
Now  others,  who  are  not  guilty  of  much  acquaintance  with 
Wood  or  Watson,  and  to  whom  Bokitansky,  or  even  the  beau- 
tiftd  little  work  of  Stille  on  Pathology,  are  sealed  books,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  working  off  this  whole  matter  in  some  set 
phrases,  so  that  you  could  tell  to  a  certainty,  when  any  given 
disease  appears,  just  what  such  a  man  would  s&y.  Some  yet 
deal  largely  in  inflammations ;  others  resort  to  congestions ; 
and  others  stiU  to  an  irritabiUly  of  various  orgaiis  as  a  source 
of  disease.  Many  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  all  disease 
to  an  imperfect  digestion;  others  again  make  lite  liver  the 
pack-horse  of  all  human  infirmities,  and  so  on,  different  men 
making  investigations  more  or  less  perfect,  agreeably  to  their 
knowledge  and  imderstanding.  Many  a  practitioner,  I  think, 
would  not  like  to  see  his  talk  about  a  disec^e  somewhat  ob- 
scure, and  his  explanation  about  it,  brought  to  light  verbatim 
by  modem  stenographers.  Now  all  this  is  too  bad;  it  is 
derogatory  to  our  profession  and  belittling  to  ourselves.  It 
need  not  be,  if  we  made  it  our  inflexible  rule  in  every  case  to 
thoroughly  investigate  every  disease,  whether  slight  or  grave ; 
and  if  we  would  prescribe  only  after  such  an  examination, 
how  soon  all  this  unmeaning  verbiage  would  be  scattered  to 
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the  four  winds.  Many  years  since,  the  late  Dr.  Twitchell  was 
summoned  to  a  court  in  Hillsborough  County,  to  testify  in  a 
given  case.  His  testimony  was  the  wonder  of  the  day,  for  he 
gave  it  in  such  a  plain,  clear,  conunon  sense  manner  that  every 
body  understood  him.  No  one  then  expected  to  understand  a 
physician.  He  was*  supposed  to  be  imable  to  talk  without  his 
hard  names  and  inexplicable  terms.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
this  great  man,  that  he  could  bring  clearness  out  of  obscurity, 
popularize  even  difficult  subjects  so  as  to  make  the  people 
comprehend  and  understand  the  disease  as  he  saw  it.  This 
excellence  we  should  all  strive  to  attain. 

I  must  be  brief  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  remedies.  These 
are  our  instruments  for  good,  our  enemies  say  for  evil.  Are 
there  any  &,ults  here  ?  The  great  fault  is  a  too  lavish  use  of 
medicine.  This  has  been  our  heir-loom  from  all  antiquity, 
even  from  Hippocrates  himself.  It  has  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  books,  the  schools,  the  old  fathers,  and  rightfidly  did  we 
come  by  the  infirmity.  Yoimg  men  proverbially  have  great 
faith  in  medicine ;  their  prescriptions  are  ftdl  and  elaborate ; 
they  open  the  attack  upon  disease  with  their  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred poimd  Parrott  guns,  and  give  repeated  broadsides  till  the 
malady  is  all  blown  to  flinders,  or  the  poor  patient  begs  a  truce 
to  such  heroic  warfare.  The  older  men  are  more  like  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  seen  nearly  his  fifty  years  of  practice,  his 
advice  to  a  young  physician,  who  told  him  that  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  he  gave,  provided  it  did  no  harm.  I  believe  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  diminish  the  use 
of  remedies — a  greater  desire  to  use  them  only  whdn  indi- 
cated, and  even  then  sparingly  and  carefiilly.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  in  times  that  are  past,  so  little  account 
should  have  been  made  of  the  principles  of  hygiene,  that  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  and  a  carefiil,  well-regulated  diet,  were  con- 
sidered only  as  accessory  agents,  fwiule  medicine  alone  could 
eradicate  disease.  How  oft«n  have  we  been  admonished  by 
charlatans  of  our  defects  in  these  particulars  I  The  Thomp- 
sonians  endeavored  to  remove  disease  by  acting  on  the  skin 
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directly,  imitating  nature  in  many  of  her  processes,  and  often, 
too,  with  much  success.  The  Hydropaths  operated  with  the 
simple  agent  of  water,  but  often  with  an  ingenuity  and  good 
effect  that  was  astonishing.  The  Homoeopaths  have  also  had 
their  successes  by  their  supreme  devotion  to  the  goddiess  Hy- 
geia,  leaving  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  to  act  undisturbed. 
The  profession,  given  over  to  dosing,  was  slow  to  adopt  even 
the  few  grains  of  truth  that  these  systems  of  charlatanry  con- 
tained. I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  great  progress  of  our 
times,  new  and  more  expanded  views  have  been  adopted,  that 
new  light  has  pervaded  the  whole  medical  mind,  and  our  pro- 
fession now  stands  out,  not  merely  as  an  art  to  medicate  with 
drugs,  but  as  a  science  worthy  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  human  mind.  Men  now  think,  deliberate  and  reason,  and 
use  their  best  judgment  and  common  sense  in  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine.  And  if  occasionally  it  is  largely  adminis- 
tered and  a  great  variety  of  articles  used,  it  is  only  to  meet  the 
demand  made  on  us  by  the  people,  who  still  insist  upon  being 
freely  medicated*  They  hold  'in  derision  a  carefid  doctor,  and 
resort  to  and  laud  those  who  deal  in  the  heroic  administration 
of  remedies.  But  it  becomes  us  to  be  forbearing,  as  we  led 
them  into  the  great  error  of  the  humeral  pathology,  and  also 
initiated  them  into  the  free  and  heroic  use  of  medicine,  and 
then  outgrew  these  errors  ourselves.  It  will  be  a  slow  process 
to  bring  them  bade  to  a  right  understanding  on  this  subject, 
and  the  slower,  as  there  seems  to  be  almost,  as  it  were  by  na- 
ture, a  moral  obliquity  in  these  persons  to  the  worst  and  the 
most  tdtra  forms  of  quackery. 

There  is  still  another  fault  of  which  I  would  speak,  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  a  routine  in  practice.  Men  weary  of  the  ef- 
forts of  constantly  studying  and  inventing  new  metiiods  and 
plans  in  the  administration  of  medicine,  and  so  readily  fidl  into 
a  certain  order  and  coursa-in  the  use  of  their  remedies.  So 
wh^Di  any  disease  appears,  it  is  no  new  prescription  that  is  used, 
but  the  same  tiiat  has  oft;en  been  tried  before,  and  it  goes 
on  like  clock-work,  each  article  in  lite  appropriate  time  and 
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place,  preeeDliiig  the  ^pearance  of  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
disease.  There  is  no  wear  and  tear  of  intcUeet,  no  wearing  away 
one's  self  with  searching  and  painful  cxiuulnations,  no  prying 
into  the  hidden  secrete  of  the  animal  economy ;  the  prescription 
copies  without  effort — it  ia  a  matter  of  course — it  is  what  has 
been  done  a  thousand  times  before.  But  is  it  adapted  to  the 
case?  In  the  number  and  variety  of  the  articles  used,  some 
may  be  suitable,  and  if  the  patient  does  uot  amend,  tlic  physi- 
cian can  only  say  that  it  is  not  for  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  ej^ 
pect  that  all  cases  will  terminate  alike  successfully.  Ho  is  lib- 
ei"al  with  his  drugs,  fur  these,  occupying  the  place  of  tact  and 
intellect,  are  pusheil  with  industry  and  perseverance  as  long  as 
the  patient  remains  sick,  or  till  death  kindly  releases  him.  He 
is  careful  that  every  remedy,  in  any  way  indicated  by  the  dis- 
ease, shall  be  administered,  anxious  only  that  no  omission  be 
made  of  the  slightest  article  ever  used  or  applied.  Then  has 
he  done  his  whole  duty,  and  if  the  patient  will  not  recover,  he 
cannot  help  it — be  had  all  the  chances  that  the  profession 
could  afford.  He  forgets  that  discretion  often  is  the  better 
part  of  valor — the  non-doing,  vastly  more  safe  and  judicious 
thaa  the  over-doing. 

I  will  allude  to  but  one  topic  more,  the  servility  and  sub- 
eerviency  of  the  profession  to  the  popular  will.  It  seems  to 
me  a  glaring  fault.  How  many  physicians  at  the  present 
time,  possessing  a  good  address  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  with,  perhaps,  respectable  attainments, 
anxious  for  all  the  business  near  them,  and  capable  of  doing 
much  more  than  they  can  get,  are  in  the  habit  of  re^ofting  to 
all  the  paltry  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  charlatan,  to  their  own 
disgrace  and  the  dishonor  of  their  calling  I  No  true  iffon  will 
for  a  moment  contend  with  the  weapons  of  these  pes||)^  soci- 
ety for  his  share  of  the  business ;  he  will  never  make  his  way 
by  catering  to  the  prejudice,  ignflMice,  or  caprice  of  tJie  peo- 
ple. His  course  will  be  open,  manly,  and  upright.  It  is  his 
province,  in  all  matters  of  health  and  disease,  to  direct  public 
opinion.     He  will  be  led  L^  no  vitiated  or  tecklesa  notions  of 
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the  people,  by  no  public  mind  in  medical  matters.  Nor  will 
he  be  swerved  one  jot  or  tittle,  by  any  prospect  of  success, 
from  the  true  teachings  of  experience  and  science.  Physicians 
should  not  be  so  anxious  for  business  that  they  will  put  them- 
selves on  a  par  with  every  thing  that  now-a-days  bears  the 
name  of  Doctor.  If  they  will  not  respect  themselves  and  their 
profession,  who  can?  Our  profession  is  too  noble  to  be  prosti- 
tuted to  the  low  passions  and  caprices  of  a  vitiated  public 
pinion.  We  lieed  have  no  feelings  of  servility — ^we  dishonor 
our  art  and  ourselves  by  such  an  unworthy  course.  We  are 
the  exponents  of  a  calling  that  should  be  respected  and  well 
sustained.  We  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  medical 
profession  will  occupy  its  true  place  in  society;  when  all  the 
quackery,  ignorance,  and  pretension,  which  have  so  long  in- 
fested the  world,  will  be  banished ;  and  this  beneficent  calling, 
which  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity^  will 
be  generally  received  and  respected. 


im 
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REMARKS  OF  DR.  REYNOLDS, 

OF   CONCORD,  MASS.,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 


Me.  President: 

A  long  time  ago,  I  will  not  say  how  long,  I  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  with  this  Society.  It  was  when  Muzzey  and  Oli- 
ver were  at  Hanover,  and  Twitchell  at  Keene,  when  Adams 
was  at  Mont  Vernon,  Luke  Howe  at  Jaffiey,  and  the  venera- 
ble Spaulding,  now  the  oldest  physician  within  my  knowledge, 
in  New  England,  was  doing  a  large  business  at  Amherst ; 
when  Pierpoint  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  Perry  at  Exeter,  and 
the  elder  Crosby  at  Gilmanton.  They  constituted  a  noble 
phalanx  of  men,  who  would  dp  honor  to  any  society  in  the 
civilized  world.  Their  influence  is  still  felt,  and  their  names 
will  be  handed  down  with  that  of  the  patriarch  Nathan  Smith, 
their  teacher  and  exemplar. 

I  also  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Society  when  Job  Wilson  was  its  President,  and  Rogers , 
of  Boscawen,  its  Secretary.  This  was  away  back — not  in 
pre- Adamite  times,  but  so  far  away,  that  I  presume  but  ^^^ 
of  those  present  have  any  personal  recollection  of  the  men  I 
have  mentioned.  There  were  then  on  the  stage,  in  addition  to 
these,  Dr.  Peter  Green  of  Concord,  and  Dr.  LemedSf  Hop- 
kinton.  I  remember  assisting  at  the  post  mortem  of  Dr.  Ler- 
ned.  He  insisted  that  he  was  dying  of  disease  of  J<te  liver, 
while  his  attending  physician  was  equally  positive'^**Tnat  his 
disease  was  in  his  right  lung^,  audit  turned  out  that  they  were 
both  right.  There  was  a  large  abscess  in  the  inferior  lobe  of 
the  right  lung,  and  another  in  tke  liver,  and  both  the  lung 
and  the  liver  adhered  to  the  diaphragm.     This  last  organ  was 
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perforated  by  ulcerationy  and  a  communication  thus  formed 
between  the  liver  and  lung. 

Dr.  Peter  Grreen,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  rode  a  venerable  bay 
horse.  For  many  years  he  was  physician  to  the  State  Prison. 
This  was  when  the  first  Captain  Pillsbury  was  warden.  Dr. 
Green  did  not  believe  in  Homoeopathy,  but  gave  good,  honest 
doses  that  did  execution.  You  may  imagine  how  he  would 
have  received  Dr.  Hammond's  order  repudiatmg  the  use  of 
calomel  and  antimony,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  u§ed  to  go  to 
the  Prison  with  a  box  of  pills,  each  consisting  of  five  grains 
of  calomel  and  one  of  antimony ;  and  when  the  inmates  con- 
sulted him,  he  almost  uniformly  administered  one  of  these  pills. 
He  said  this  generally  did  the  work,  and  if  it  did  not,  it  left  a 
clean  field  for  further  operations.  Dr.  Morril  was  at  Goffs- 
town,  and  Dr.  Farrar  at  Deny,  whcareDr.  Bell  soon  after 
commenced  business. 

Since  my  return  to  my  native  State,  I  have  noted  with 
mudi  interest  the  doings  of  this  Society,  from  year  to  year. 
When  it  was  voted,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  last  year,  to  send  delegates  to  this  So- 
ciety,  the  President,  who  is  my  next  door  neighbor,  was  Jdnd 
enough  to  nominate  me  as  onepf  them ;  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  appear  here,  to  present  the  greetings  of  that 
Society  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  Per- 
mit me  here.  Sir,  to  express  the  wish  of  the  Society  that  I 
hav^  the  honor  to  represent,  that  an  interchange  of  represent- 
atives ^hodRi  annually  take  place.  We  believe  it  will  not  only 
be  a  souMy^  of  pleasure  to  those  who  may  have  the  good  for- 
tune tdMi#delegates,  but  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of.  medical  science.  These  two  Societies  are  neighbors 
and  coi^l^kers  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  cause 
of  hudHhy.  Their  members  belong  in  common  to  the  great 
republic  of  letters ;  and  whU^  more,  Sir^  they  have  mingled 
their  influence,  their  laborsjsifod  their  blood  in  the  service  of 
our  common  country.  The^surgeons  of  Massachusetts  aad 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  field  and  the  hospital,  have,  by  their 
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skill  and  fidelity,  earned  a  good  name,  and  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  The  lamented  Bell  we  claimed  in  common. 
He  was  yours  by  birth,  and  ours  by  adoption ;  and  in  his  life 
and  in  his  death  an  honor  to  us  both.  And  there  are  many 
other  men  in  all  the  professions,  in  the  labors  of  education  and 
science,  and  in  all  die  avocations  of  ^e,  in  whom  the  Granite 
State  and  the  old  Bay  State  claim  a  common  property.  And 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  the  men  of  these  States  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  service  of  our  common  country. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  physician  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
but  one  in  New  Hampshire,  who  did  not  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  support  with  heart  and  hand  its  legitimate 
government.  More  than  twa  hundred  members  of  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Medical  Society  are  in  the  service  of  Ae  country, 
and  among  them  many  of  the  most  prominent  young  men  who 
have  graduated  within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  members  of  your  Society  have*  gone  into  the  same 
service ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  physicians  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  sent  a  full  share  of  tjieir  sons  to  the  succor  of  the 
brave  men  from  this  and  other  States,  who  hav#  shed  their 
blood  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  to  put  down 
this  wicked  rebellion.  I  haveij^  son  who  was  sent  to  the  front 
at  Port  Hudson,  in  charge  of  the  ambulances  amidst  a 
shower  of  bullets,  who  worked  in  carrying  the  wounded  men 
to  the  rear  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  worked,  cutting 
out  bullets  and  dressing  wounds,  till  he  was  tired.  A^^  I 
can  sympatliize  with  fathers  here  and  elsewhere,  Wiose  sons 
are  in  the  same  work.  All  honor  to  these  sons  ;  .aalfeurhen  it 
shall  be  said  of  them,  "in  the  place  of  the  fatheBi  aariS^  the 
sons,"  they  wUl  stand  in  their  lot,  and  nobly  discharged©  du- 
ties of  their  high  and  honorable  calling.  .    ^:Mi 

But,  Sir,  I  must  not  indulge  my  feelings  in  this  fflrection, 
and  with  a  repetition  of  the^^gX€0^illgs  I  bear  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  an  expression  of  my  pfiRSomiL  wishes  for  your  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  prosperity,  jt  will :«lose  my  remarks. 


^lEPORT^F  DELEGATES. 


Your  Delegates,  having  performed  the  duties  pursuant 
upon  their  office,  would  herewith  submit  the  following  report : 

Having  been  notified,  conformably  with  previous  custom, 
of  the  close  of  lectures  and  examination  at  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College,  we  arrived  at  this  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  learning,  October  28,  and  almost  immediately  on 
our  arrival  the  examination  commenced ;  and  we  are  gratified 
to  say  that  we  met  with  more  than  our  expectations  could 
reasonably  warrant,  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Medical  class, 
also  the  Graduating  class,  and  the  extensive  means  and  appli- 
wces  requisite  to  a  successftil||3ursuit  of  the  art  and  science  of 
i^dicine.    <l^  '  / 

Of  the  sixty  young  men,  of  which  the  class  consisted,  twen- 
ty-seven, or  nearly  one  half,  pfpsented  themselves  for  an  ex- 
amination and  a  degree.  Each  were  brought  singly  before 
the  Faculty,  and  each  Professor  interrogated  them  upon  those 
branches  taught  by  himself .  Your  Delegates  attended  to,  and 
ass|i||d  in  all  these  examinations,  and  obtained  the  most  convin- 
cing eviddStj^e  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  instruction  by  the 
familiaiHy&^nced  in  their  exposition  of  the  principles  of  med- 
ical Jkini^.  And  all  of  these  were  admitted  to  the  profession 
by  thejPiLCuity  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  your  Dele- 
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gates. 

Whil^naking  a  few  observati^s  during  our  short  stay  at 
this  institution,  with  rega4lilS^^4l|tf4Bhoice  and  rare  specimens, 
models,  and  drawingS|Mid«Mp|tomical  cabinet,  and  wet  prepa- 
rations, and  costs  ih  4he  <U|)artment  of  general  pathology, 
and  surgical  pathology,  with  the  museum  of  materia  medica 
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and  medical  botany,  combined  with  the  obstetrical  and  chem- 
ical departments — with  all  of  which  this  institution  is  so  abun- 
dantly furnished,  to  illustrate  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imderstand- 
ing  the  various  branches  of  medical  science — ^we  were  impressed 
deeply  with  the  conviction  that  our  own  institution  would  com- 
pare favorably,  if  not  in  many  respects  superior,  to  many  of 
those  whose  location  being  in  a  city,  and  far  away  from  our 
country  homes,  have  sprung  so  rapidly  into  popular  favor, 
and  enticed  away  so  many  of  our  young  men  from  the  State, 
who  are  pursuing  a  course  for  medical  honors.  K  any  one 
doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  compare  the  men,  for  mental  cali- 
bre and  scientific  attainments,  furnished  to  the  several  profes- 
sions from  the  several  departments  of  old  Dartmouth,  with  an 
average  number  from  any  of  the  city  schools.  The  truth  is, 
if  any  thing  has  aught  to  do  with  young  men  who  resort  to 
the  cities  to  pursue  or  to  complete  their  professional  studies, 
it  is,  that  a  name  may  supply  the  deficiency  of  means ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  may  jj^ecome  blown  into  popular  favor, 
rather  than  to  rise  to  that  most  Jjpsired  position  \nr  truef  mex^ 
and  laudable  enterprise.  An  occasional  resort  to  a  city  fo^^^ 
pleasure  and  amusements,  is  not  without  its  admntages  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  men  iliiS  things  ;  ^mit  for  tne  pursuit  ? 
of  letters,  a  more  retired  but  prospective  country  village  is  far 
more  desirable  and  profitable.  Thus  we  may  see  the  man  of 
letters,  delighted  with  the  prospective,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sublime,  the  scenery  of  the  country,  of  nature  in  all  its  Hlpity 
and  simplicity — ^wliile  the  man  of  business  is  inclined  to,  and 
hovers  about  the  city,  and  is  delighted  only  wifli  Its  busy 
marts,  high  pinnacdes,  and  lofty  domes.  If  city  schoold  af- 
ford any  additioi|al  advantages  over  those  situated  m  the 
country,  it  is  simply  the  opportunity  afforded  of  to  pMppipnal 
or  regular  visit  to  some  mailM  or  city  hospital.  And  in  th^ 
opinion  of  your  Delegates  t^ose  visits  cannot  be  made  to  be 
very  profitable  to  the  medical  studenti  unless  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  at  the  same  time  to  make,  o^  to  see,  actual  pre- 
scriptions, and  to  witness  their  effect  upon  the  patients.     But 
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this,  alone,  ia  a  very  meagre  eet-off  to  the  attractive  scenes 
and  chtesic  halls  of  old  Dartmouth. 

We  (}annot,  therefore,  but  repeat  the  oft-expressed  opinion, 
that  our  own  Medical  School  is  second  to  none  in  the  country 
in  its  facilities  for  imparting  medical  knowledge,  and  in  the 
ability  of  its  FrofesBors.  Nor  can  we  reErain  from  express- 
ing our  appreciation  of  tiie  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which 
your  Delegates  were  treated  by  the  gentiemen  of  the  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  ike  examination  and  graduating  exercises, 
the  Fiiculty  passed,  imaniniouely,  the  following  vote,  with  a 
request  that  it  be  laid  before  tliis  Society  by  your  Delegates  : 

That  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  ahall  be  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion for'  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  after  a  study  of  two 
■  years, 

T.  J.  W.  PRAY,  }  J.  ,      , 
S.  M.WHIPPLE  J  ■°'^'^"''^- 


Jfc 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  DEATHS. 


JEFPEESON  SMITH,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Berwick,  Me.  Hia 
education  was  obtained  mostly  in  the  public  echool  and  the ' 
academy.  His  parents  were  respectable,  of  limited  means, 
and  hence  the  reason  that  their  son  was  not  liberally  educated. 
In  1829,  he  conunenced  study  with  that  eminent  practitioner, 
Dr.  Burleigh  Smart,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  and  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  Medical  class  of  1832.  He  first  com- 
menced practice  in  Gray,  ilc,  and  remained  there  fur  about 
one  year.  In  dVlatter  pM  of  1833,  h^KmcrvedftomJkence  '• 
to  Sanford,  Me. ,  Md  settle^  at  jPpringvalifi  a  UM^  vi&Rgm 
that  town.  He  remained  theMft  about  four  years,  and  tbeH'* 
began  practice  in  Dov«r,  K.  H%^  jrhere  hftjMKcssftdly  Utored 
in  his  profession,  with  but  uttle  interruption,  till  his  death. 
He  died  of  that  terrible  mala<^|«jdwhtheiim  Uay  Vih,  1864, 
at  the  age  of  66. 

Dr.  £mith  was  ft  well-read  physician,  gentlemanly  and  OpBr- 
teous  tn  his  intercourse  with  his  brother  pkj^ftciaot,.  wnd^was, 
for  the  past  few  yewpt  glowing  in  high  esteem  as  %  m«dical 
man.  He  was  a  safe  and  wise  counsellor  ai  upQ  bed  of,  oick-' 
uess,  and  beloved  Dy  his  employers.  Few  mCo  liad  ilmer 
friends  or  stronger  patroni«Brs.  ^  ^ 

Whereas,  since  om-  last  ttattuS  iteeting,  it  hath  pleased  the 
all-wise  Controller  of  bonwii  eYedtR  to  KBmove  from  our  Asso- 
dation  an  honored  and  irai^f  uujkilM'i  Dr.  Jeitbkson 
Smith,  of  Dover ;  and  whereMirasif  tUU  frequent  and  sol- 
«mii  admonitions,  it  behoves  oB)  ftia  a  Society,  to  acknowledge 
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the  hand  of  a  wise  Providence,  and  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission at  these '  afflictive  and  sorrowful  dispensations  of  One 
"who  doeth  all  things  well,"  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  laments  the  sudden  death  of 
Jefferson  Smith,  M.D. ,  feeling  itself  deprived  of  the  counsel  and 
noble  example  of  a  worthy  member — one  who  by  his  uniform 
kindness  and  brotherly  courtesy  always  won  the  esteem  of  all 
his  associates — one  who  was  endeared  to  a  numerous  circle  of  ^ 
friends,  and  beloved  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  public  walks 
of  life,  and  one  who  was  devoted  to  the  high  and  ennobling 
aims  of  the  true  physician. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Ij^s  afflicted  widow  and  family 
our  heart-felt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  would  com- 
mend them  to  the  support  of  that  Being  who  can  console  in 
the  deepest  hours  of  affliction. 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
Secretoy,,be  forwarded  to  his  sorrowing  family  as  an  appre- 
ciati||  of^  ^sp^  for  a  ^pce^'husba^aiid  father,  and 

«-*  JOSEfe  H.  SMITH,  J-  Committee. 
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**y  CHARLES  CHASE,  M.  ft  *^ 

whel!^  it  hM  pleased  the  all-wise  Bukr  of  the  universe 
to  take  from  oor  number,  by  sudden  defeln/mir  muc^^ respect- 
ed and  hj^y' Esteemed  Fellow,  Chaiuks  Chase,  M.D. , 
thlnrfbre,  .  ^      '' 

Revived f  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Chaae  this  Society  has 
lost  an  efficient  and  devoted  FeU^,  the  medicfkl  profession  an 
honorable  and  faithftkl  member,  afj^if^e  community  in  which 
he  dwelt  a  beloved  ^fidjCSbriitiuiittan. 

Resolved 9  Tha^juwKwill^ver  cherish  the  memory  of  our  late 
associate,  whose  example  of  jBdelity  to  the  science  of  medicine 
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and  uprightDess  of  chara^^ter  should  emulate  us  in  tbe  discharge 
of  our  profesaional  aud  social  obligations. 
Reaolved,  That  we  tender  the  surviving  membeis  of  the 

fimily  of  Dr.  Cliasc  an  expression  of  our  warmest  syin2)athy 
in  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  family  of  the  deceaaed,  and  that  they  be  entered 
upon  the  records,  and  published  in  tlie  Transactions  of  this 

E.  K.  WEBSTEK,         ) 

J.  P.  WHITTEMORE,  S  Committee. 

V.  MANAHAN,  > 


ELLEEY  GLIDDEN  JUDKINS,  M.  D., 
of  Waitsfieldt^t.,  kte^UlIaiitmont,  ^|d  ofjflfehtbftia,  on 
the  29th  d%  ofillme,  li»      *  3      ▼^     y*  ^     % 

After  graduadig  at  DartAou^  McdlaK^olttgtf^  A»  cl& 
of  1853,  he  spept  a  year  and  a  half  at  Blockvrell'g  Island  Ho»- 
pital,  N.  Y. ,  as  assisilnt  ph^gknii.     HlNkn  coidStbaeed  th««. 
practice  of  medicine  in  Claremont,  where  he  remtu^ed  untii^. 
the  brealdng  out  of  the  war,i||4MK  he  norired  die  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  was  sdidglted  to 
dutyJUton  the  Morning  Light.     After  sijunontha,  hebft  tha. 
8ervice,jB]d  settled  in  Waitsheld,  Yt.,  wW«  he  immemately 
enteredlqto  an  eztentive  business,  but  was  soon  cut  down  by 
death  a¥  Ae  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

In  view  of  tjie  lemoral  of  Dr.  Judkins  thaa  early  &oia  our 
circle,  be  it  *■  • 


,  ^fliat  we  have  heai-d  with  porrow  rf  the  early 

death  of  Brothw  Judkins,  who  bid  so  fail'  to  be  an  ornament 

to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and  whicli  he  so  dearly  loved. 

Resolved,  That  wo  tender  our  heart-felt  sympathies  to  the 

young  and  bereaved  widow,  and  to  his  aged  and  widowed 
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mother,  who  arc  so  suddenly  deprived  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  dutiful  son. 

Resolved  J  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

L.  W.  PEABODY, 

L.  C.  BEAN,  }►  Committee. 

C.  F.  P.  HILDRETH, 

Manchester  J  June  28, 1864. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  5,  1866. 

The  auniial  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  was  held  in  Hanover,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  5th  and  6th,  1866. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  TV. 
D.  Buck,  M.  D.,  of  Manchester. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair : 

Committee  to  examine  credentials  of  delegates  from  other 
State  Medical  Societies,  and  introduce  them  to  this  Society, 
—  Drs.  L.  G.  Hill  and  R.  P.  J.  Tenney. 

Committee  on  JVbminalions.  —  Drs.  Dixi  Crosby,  J. 
C.  Eastman,  C.  T.  P.  Hildreth  and  L.  M.  Knight. 

Committee  to  Examine  Patients.  —  Drs.  A.B.Crosby, 
L.  C.  Bean  and  L.  B.  How. 

Committee  to  Audit  Treasurer's  Account,  —  Drs.  G.  A. 
Crosby  and  S.  L.  F.  Simpson. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men, who  were  elected  Fellows  of  this  Society  : 

Moses  Russell,  M.  D.,  Sutton. 

David  S.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Derry. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Contoocookville. 

C.  H.  Boynton,  M.  D.,  Lisbon. 

S.  P.  Carbee,  M.  D.,  Haverhill. 

James  Whitakeh,  M.  D.,  WindWvm. 


Dr.  C.  F.  P.  IIiLDKETH  read  an  oration,  which  was  re- 
feiTed  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Wheat,  and 
accepted. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert  Smith,  of  Peter-, 
boro',  by  request  of  the  Society,  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  publication. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  Presi- 
dent Smith  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  extended  to 
President  Smith  for  his  able,  interesting  and  instructive 
address,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  transactions. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Robinson  of  Concord,  committee  on  surgery, 
read  his  report,  which  was  referred  to  committee  on  pub- 
lication. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  delegate  to  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  was  referred  to  committee  on  publication. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  President,  W.  D.  Buck, 
M.  D.,  delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  referred 
to  committee  on  publication. 

The  following  delegates  from  other  State  Medical  Socie- 
ties, Hiram  Corliss,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  J.  C.  Jack- 
son, M.  D.,  of  Connecticut,  J.  N.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  of 
Vermont,  and  J.  A.  Graves,  M.  D.,  of  Newport,  having 
been  introduced  by  the  committee,  made  very  interesting 
remarks. 

The  committee  on  nomination  reported,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  deposit  the  report  as  a  ballot, 
whereby  the  following  named  oflScers  and  delegates  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 


Presideni.  —  ll.  V.  J.  Texney,  M.  D.,  Pittsfield. 

Vice  PresiiJent.  —  A.  H.  Eobixpon,  M.  D.,  Concord. 

iSecretory.  — Nathan  Call,  M.  D.,  Siineook. 

Treasurer.  —  Tuomas  Wjieat,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

Councillors.  —  S.  Cltumijjgs,  I.  H.  Crombie,  B,  P. 
■Skinner,  H.  B.  Fowlek,  L.  B.  How,  J.  F.  Hai.l, 
A.  B.  Ceosbv,  Eziu  Carteb,  G.  A.  Crosbv,  D.  T. 
Parker. 

Censors. — J.  F.  BiiOivs,  K.  W.  Price,  J.  Danfortii, 
"W.  Darling,  T.  II.  Cubrie,  L.  P.  Bodge,  It.  Thomp-  • 
SON,  G.  Montgomery. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  Medical  College. — Thomas 
"Wheat,  S.  L.  F.  Simpson. 

Standing  Committees. —  On  Surgery.  —  A.  B.  Ciiosb., 

On  I'raciice  of  Medicine.  —  L.  C.  Bean. 

On  Publication. — N,  Call,  L.  B.  How. 

Delegates  to  other  State  Medical  Societies.  —  Massachu- 
setts.—  Dixi  Crosby,  P.  A.  Stackpole. 

Rhode  Island.  —  N.  W.  Oliver,  A,  H.  Robinson, 

Connecticut.  —  S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  L.  M.  Kniqht. 

Mew  York.  —  J.  P.  Bancroft,  G.  A.  Crosby. 

Vermont.  —  Uixi  Crosby,  John  Clough. 

Maine.  — 'L.  G.  Hill,  T.  J.  W.  Pray. 

Mew  Jersey.  —  E.  K.  Webster,  L.  C.  Bean. 

Delegates  to   American   Medical  Association. —  G.  B. 

TWITCHELL,     C.     F.     P.     HlLDRETH,    A.  SmALLEY,    P.    A. 

Stackpole,  T.  H.  Currib,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  L.  French, 
J.  C.  Eastman,  C.  P.  Gage,  A.  B.  Crosby,  W.  D.  Buck, 
C.  H.  BoYNTON,  J.  F.  Hall. 

Committee  of  Arrangement. —  T.  Wheat,  G.  A.  Cros- 
by, L.  B.  How, 

Voted  to  adjourn  at  half-past  two  o'clock  to  meet  again 
at  four.  Met  agreeably  to  adjourument.  President  Ten- 
in  the  Chair. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Fellows  of  the  New  Hampshiiie  Medical  Society  : 

An  apology  from  one  who  has  had  a  year  in  which  to 
prepare  an  address,  does  not  come  with  very  good  grace. 
But  for  the  past  ten  months,  in  consequence  of  a  disease 
of  one  of  my  eyes,  I  have  been  able  to  read  or  write  but 
a  short  period  at  a  time  without  great  suflfering,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  past  few  days  that  I  have  decided  to  ad- 
dress you.  Had  the  duty  not  devolved  upon  me  by 
virtue  of  my  office,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  task. 
If,  therefore,  what  I  have  written  be  fragmentary,  this  is 
my  excuse.  But  were  it  not  for  this  physical  inability, 
the  attempt  to  address  you  on  this  occasion  and  in  this 
place,  would  greatly  embarrass  me. 

It  is  about  a  third  of  a  century  since  I  was  a  resident  of 
Hanover,  and  it  has  ever  been  to  me  a  source  of  regret 
that  I  had  not  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  enroll 
my  name  with  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth.  Every  day  of 
my  life  I  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  that  mental  dis- 
cipline which  a  college  course  bestows. 

Since  I  left  this  place,  a  generation  has  passed  away; 
the  dwellings  around  this  common  have  other  inmates ; 
these  chairs  are  filled  by  other  men ;  of  the  former  occu- 
pants, but  one  remains  with  whom  to  associate  the  Dart- 
mouth of  '33  —  a  venerable  man,  upon  whose  brow  Time 
hns  set  his  seal,  so  changed  in  appearance,  and  yet  pre- 


serving  an  intellect  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  a  monu- 
ment of  his  own  industry  and  purity,  and  a  beacon  to  light 
up  the  pathway  of  the  hundreds  who  have  sat  at  his  feet.  I 
&2iy preserving  his  intellect;  it  has  not  preserved  itself;  to 
be  vigorous,  it  requires  nourishment  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  mind  will  not  grow  old  with  the  body,  if  properly 
cared  for.  It  was  not  made  to  decay ;  although  subject 
to  derangement  at  times,  it  will  never  die,  and  it  is  our 
duty,  yea,  it  is  our  privilege  to  preserve  it  fresh  and  vig- 
orous and  pure  to  the  last,  for  it  is  immortal. 

No  profession  calls  for  an  intellect  better  developed, 
more  symmetrical,  for  a  more  sensible,  active  intelligence, 
than  that  of  medicine  —  none  more  in  need  of  it,  and 
none  that  needs  it  more.  "  The  prime  qualifications  of  a 
physician,"  says  John  Brown,  "may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words:  capaXy perspicaXy  sagcux^  efficax,^' 

"First,  there  must  be  room  to  receive,  to  arrange,  and 
to  keep  knowledge ;  second,  senses  and  perceptions,  keen, 
accurate  and  immediate,  to  bring  in  material  from  all  sen- 
sible things ;  third,  a  central  power  of  knowing  what  is 
what,  and  what  it  is  worth,  of  choosing  and  rejecting,  of 
judging ;  and  finally,  the  will  and  the  way,  the  power  to 
turn  all  the  other  three,  capacity,  perspicacity  and  sa- 
gacity, to  account  in  the  performance  of  the  thing  in 
hand,  and  thus  to  render  back  to  the  outer  world,  in  a 
new  and  useful  form,  what  you  have  received  from  it." 

Medicine  is  a  science  and  an  art,  and  we  ought  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  proficiency  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments. Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
will  perfect  us.  Are  Ave  not,  as  a  profession,  too  apt  to 
ignore  the  intellectual,  the  scientific,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  art,  with  the  tin-pedlar  part?  The  art  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  science.  But  are  we  not  inclined  to 
forget  that  man  is  not  simply  a  machine,  to  be  kept  well 
greased  and  in  gear,  that  the  stomach  was  not  designed 
for  an  apothecary's  shop,  that   "man   is  not    a\io\Ay  2^x1 
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organism,  but  an  intelligence  served  by  organs,"  that  "on 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  in  man  nothing 
great  but  mind  "  ? 

Medical  men  should  be  earnest  seekers  for  truth.  Let 
us  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  profession  requires 
men  of  sounder  judgment,  more  prompt  decision,  patient 
investigation,  clearer  perception,  more  thorough  honesty, 
and  purer  morals  than  ours.  It  may  be  true  that  intel- 
ligence is  not  always  appreciated  —  that  an  ignorant 
quack,  with  tact,  will  often  succeed  in  getting  more  busi- 
ness than  an  intelligent,  scientific  man,  but  notwith- 
stimding  this,  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  just  knowledge  enough  to  skim 
along. 

The  profession  of  law  does  not  necessarily  embrace  all 
the  sciences  as  does  that  of  medicine.  A  lawyer  will  get 
along  well  without  physical  science.  A  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  our  body  is,  practically,  of  no  use  to  him; 
all  he  wants  of  it  is  to  skin  it,  he  never  carries  his  dissec- 
tions deeper.  He  must  be  a  sharp  man,  quick  to  see  a 
point,  ready  to  take  every  advantage  of  his  opponent.- 
He  must  be  able  to  fathom  the  understanding  of  a  jury, 
(sometimes  a  task),  must  read  at  a  glance  their  pecu- 
liarities, attack  the  weak  point.  "How  shall  I  fool  this 
one  —  humbug  that  one  —  mystify  this  one  —  hit  the 
prejudices  of  that  one  —  conceal  the  facts  that  tell  against 
my  client  —  magnify  those  in  his  favor  ?"  All  this  is  im- 
portant for  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  but  not  indispensable 
for  a  physician ;  he  must  deal  with  the  mind,  sane  and 
insane,  and  with  the  body,  healthy  and  unhealthy. 

Now,  every  man  who  is  a  man,  on  arriving  at  a  certain 
age,  chooses  some  occupation,  generally  for  life ;  and  his 
success  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  motives  which 
govern  that  decision.  If  he  be  guided  by  his  tastes,  by 
his  inclinations,  by  a  desire  to  make  himself  useful,  he 
will    almost  always   succeed,    and    his   success   will    be 


genuine.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  love  of  monej', 
fame,  or  notoriety,  rules  that  decision,  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  succeed,  but  bis  success  may  result  in  a  sad 
fiiilure,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 

Cabltxe  says  that  "  nothing  is  so  succeasful  as  suc- 
cess," but  that  is  oae  of  his  phrases  ;  the  converse  is  quite 
as  true,  nothing  is  so  unsuccessful  as  success.  Let  us  put 
a  hypothetical  case,  us  the  lawyers  say:  Suppose  a 
man,  endowed  with  a  fine  intellect,  liberally  educated, 
possessing  agreeable  manners,  a  splendid  figure,  courted 
by  society,  professionally  educated,  with  prospect  of 
success  in  that  line  —  suppose  that  he  be  seized  with  a 
miser's  spirit,  and  abase  himself  before  the  god  of  riches ; 
withdraw  from  society,  when  its  enjoyments  cost  him  any- 
thing ;  should  live  in  an  attic,  on  bread  and  milk,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  stinginess  and  to  lengthen  out  a  use- 
less life ;  should  dodge  from  town  to  town  to  avoid 
taxation  necessiiry  for  the  support  of  the  government 
that  protects  him  and  his  money ;  should  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  charitable  calls,  never  so  pressing;  should  succeed 
in  accumulating  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  hold  on  to  every  cent  with  a  clutch  that  nothing  but 
the  cold,  clammy  hand  of  death  can  relax  —  "hug  it  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  church-  yard  mold  ;"  and  when  the 
last  ray  of  light  has  partod  from  his  sunken  eyes,  and  his 
little  soul  has  ciuwled  from  its  miserable  tenement,  should 
then,  and  not  till  then,  when  it  is  his  no  longer  to  give, 
will  it  to  some  public  institution  that  can  take  care  of 
itself.     Call  that  success?     It  is  a  miserable  failure  ! 


"  For 

ev'n  in  heaven  iiis  looki 

*  and  thoiighte 

Were  always  downward  bent, 

Bdmiring  mor 

The  rioliee  nf  heaven's  pavem 

ent,  trodden  gi 

lid, 

Thuns 

iiigbtdlviDe.  orholyeU 

le  enjojed 

Id  visii 

)na  beatific." 

Vo  acholare  noticed  by  the  wayside,  a  stone,  and  upon 
i  inscription  :  "Here  lies  the  soul  of  Peter  Garcvx*." 
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Curiosity  led  them  to  dig,  and  to  the  discovery  of  a  hun- 
dred ducats  beneath  the  rock.  Every  miser  ought  to  be 
buried  with  his  money,  and  this  should  be  his  epitaph. 

Matthew  Arnold  says  that  "the  secret  of  the  age  is 
intelligence."  Have  we,  as  a  profession,  that  secret? 
There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  medicine 
so  pregnant  with  important  events  relating  to  the  science 
and  art,  as  the  present  —  never  a  time  when  so  many  men 
of  real  genius  were  at  work,  and  at  work  in  the  right 
direction,  as  now.  History  may  furnish  us  with  the 
names  of  greater  men,  but  they  had  not  our  means  of  in- 
vestigation, and  we  will  accomplish  more  than  they.  The 
drift  of  ejffort  now- a- days  is  to  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  and  nature  of  disease.  We  know  but  little  of 
etiology  —  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it.  It  will 
never  do  to  make  a  public  confession,  but  we  may  as  well 
admit  it  here  among  ourselves.  If  the  medical  attendant 
in  the  sick-room  be  asked  the  cause  of  the  disease,  he 
must  be  a  stout-hearted  man  who  will,  then  and  there, 
confess  his  ignorance. 

It  was  an  hypothesis  of  Linnaeus,  I  think,  that  all  disease 
has  a  parasitic  origin ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  so  far  as 
we  know  the  cause,  that  this  is  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally true.  But  further  investigation  may  reveal  other 
causes.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  entozoa  and  ectozpa, 
dwelling  wdthin  and  upon  us,  and  such  myriads  of 
sporules  and  infusoria  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
hypothesis  may  prove  true.  We  know  that  the  itch,  the 
trichinous  disease,  several  varieties  of  skin  diseases,  per- 
haps intermittent  fever,  and  a  disease  resembling  rubeola, 
not  to  mention  others,  have  a  parasitic  origin. 

Ehrenberg  found  infusoria  so  small  that  five  hundred 

millions  could  navigate  in  one  drop  of  water.      And  yet 

these  have  builded  monuments  more   enduring  than  the 

Pharaohs,  compared  with  which,  Cheops  is  microscopic. 

They  built  a   part   of  England   and   named  it  Albion. 
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Thousands  might  take  possession  of  one  globule  of  blood, 
might  farm  it  out,  might  tunnel  it,  might  bore  for  oil, 
dig  for  iron  ore,  build  cities,  qanals,  railroads,  sitting 
as  securely  upon  their  little  whirligig,  driven  on  its 
orbit  as  we  do  upon  this  little  globe  of  ours.  And  who 
knows  but  some  big  microscope  will  discover  tljat  these 
have  parasites  ? 

"  A  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  bim  prey, 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed,  ad  ir\finUum.^^ 

Two  causes  are  necessary  to  generate  any  disease,  the 
exciting  and  predisposing,  the  germ  and  the  soil — one  ex- 
trinsic and  the  other  intrinsic,  or  a  certain  condition  of  the 
body.  This  latter  cause  is  a  mystery,  and  will  doubtless 
remain  so.  Why,  after  having  had  the  small -pox,  the 
system  remains  unsusceptible  to  the  exciting  cause,  is  a 
profound  mystery,  and  why  our  bodies  germinate  the  dis- 
ease at  all,  we  don't  know.  Why  certain  germs  find 
lodgement  in  some  animals  and  not  in  others  is  a  mystery, 
and  will  always  remain  so.  But  we  have  learned  to  render 
the  body  capable  of  resisting  certain  causes,  as  the  germ 
of  small  -  pox  wall  not  fully  develop  itself  in  a  body  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  The  system  may  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  resist  tlie  further  ravaores  of  venereal  disease 
by  syphilization  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  future  discoveries 
will  add  other  diseases  to  this  list.  The  predisposing  cause 
remains  hidden,  and  the  practical  results  are  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  discovery  of  the  exciting,  and  sometimes 
even  this  is  furnished  by  our  bodies,  —  is  internal,  is 
vital.  It  requires  'no  external  cause,  perhaps,  to  gene- 
rate cancer,  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  anaemia,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  class  of  similar  diseases.  We  carry  the  germ 
and  the  soil  sometimes  from  our  birth,  yes,  nine  months 
anterior  to  that,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
A  search  for  the  essenti.j]  cause  of    such  a  diaea^^  VSW. 
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prove  fruitless :  nevertheless  we  will  not  despair  of  find- 
ing a  prophylactic. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  parasitic  cause  of  disease. 
There  is  another  source,  I  think,  from  which  disease 
may  emanate,  viz.  :  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, — 
either  electric,  or  a  certain  state  of  the  oxygen,  —  the 
vital  part.  Oxygen  has  hitherto  held  the  rank  of  an 
element,  and  does  now,  but  ozone,  which  is  an  allotropic 
condition  of  oxygen,  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  to 
exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  small  quantities,  and  its  in- 
crease or  decrease  is  supposed  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of 
disease. 

Prof,  ScHONBiEN,  of  Baslc,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years  almost  exclusively  and  uninterruptedly  en- 
gaged in  the  researches  relating  to  oxygen,  has  recently 
come  to  the  following  conclusions.  First,  —  oxygen 
may  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  three  allotropic  condi- 
tions. Second,  —  two  of  these  states  are  active  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  designated  by  the  names  ozone 
and  antozoue.  Third,  —  equal  quantities  of  ozone  and 
antozone  neutralize  each  other,  forniing  inactive  or  neu- 
tral oxygen.  Fourth,  —  neutral  oxygen  may  be  separ- 
ated, or  transformed,  one  half  into  ozone,  and  one  half 
into  antozone.  But  he  has  never  been  able  to  isolate 
these  two  bodies ;  there  is  more  or  less  neutral  oxygen 
mixed  with  them.  Now  I  believe  certain  conditions  of 
the  oxygen  and  of  electricity  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large 
class  of  diseases, — not  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  air. 
by  foreign  substance,  but  the  cause  is  within,  owing  to 
feome  change  not  yet  well  understood.  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  cause  of  cholera,  and  that  we  may  as  well  quar- 
antine the  wind  as  it.  When  the  cholera  wave  reaches 
our  shores  we  shall  have  the  epidemic,  and  not  till 
then.  It  was  brought  to  New  York  last  fall,  but  it 
did  not  spread.  After  it  is  once  generated  in  the  body 
it  may  he  cairied  hi  crowded  ships,  or  under  any  other 
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circumstances  favorable  to  the  dissemination  of  any  dis- 
ease, and  a  few  isolated  cases  may  occur,  but  the  dis- 
ease will  soon  die  out  unless  the  wave  has  reached  the 
locality.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  rule,  not  without 
exceptions,  of  course.  I  am  aware  that  many  facts 
squint  toward  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  and  end- 
less discussions  may  be  held  on  this  point.  Every  man 
must  satisfy  himself.  I  don't  believe  in  the  contagious- 
ness of  cholera.  I  will  mention  one  other  disease,  — 
wide  -  spread,  —  which  evidently  has  its  origin  in  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  —  influenza.  It  sometimes 
prevails  to  a  great  extent.  We  had  an  epidemic  about 
twenty -five  years  ago  which  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  and  I  believe  a  part  of  Em'ope.  We  have  had 
nothing  like  it  since.      It  was  called  the  '' Tyler  gripe," 

—  in  honor  of  John,  who  then  occupied  the  White  House, 

—  a  very  imhealthy  place,  several  gripes  having  origin- 
ated from  that  locality  since.  We  had  one  four  or  five 
years  ago  which  frightened  the  occupant  so  that  she 
skedaddled.  There  are  symptoms  of  one  now,  but  it 
won't  spread.  The  modern  children  of  Israel  are  not  so 
anxious  to  be  led  back  into  Egypt  as  were  the  ancient. 
They  have  started,  have  passed  the  Eed  sea,  and  will 
surely  press  on  to  the  promised  land.  And  I  hope  that 
Moses  will  keep  his  temper  so  that  he  can  go  too. 
There  is  another  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  fur- 
nishes the  germ  of  disease,  —  a  vitiated  state,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  substance,  emanations  from 
the  soil,  or  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Endemic  diseases  are  doubtless  attributable  to  this  cause. 
We  shall  be  more  successful  in  our  researches  in  this 
field.  Chemistry  and  the  microscope  will  aid  us  here. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  understand  this 
matter  thoroughly  sometime;  and  although  we  may  not 
catch  the  seed,  we  will  endeavor  to  render  the  soil  un- 
fitted for  its  germination. 
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Chemists  and  microscopists  have  pushed  their  investiga- 
tions far  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  within  the  past  few  years ;  and  no  man 
has  so  nearly  touched  bottom  in  his  results,  as  Virchow. 
His  cellular  pathology  is  the  most  satisfactory  book  of 
the  age,  and  I  hope  that  every  member  of  this  Society 
who  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  this  re- 
markable man,  will  do  so  at  once.  He  rides  no  hobby 
(unless  it  be  a  cell),  he  combats  some  of  our  hitherto 
orthodox  doctrines,  confesses  on  some  points  his  igno- 
rance, and  is,  I  think,  an  honest  seeker  after  truth.  It 
is  not  a  book  to  be  read  simply,  but  to  be  studied. 

The  science  and  art  of  surgery  have  advanced  rapidly 
within  the  past  few  years.  There  was  a  time  when  sur- 
gery played  second  fiddle  to  medicine.  Not  so  now. 
Surgical  operations  are  not  so  often  the  opprobrium  of  our 
profession  as  formerly.  Limbs  are  no  longer  sacrificed 
for  compound  fracture,  or  diseased  bones,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  conservative  has  taken  the  place  of  destruc- 
tive surgery.  The  ophthalmoscope  has  revealed  to  us, 
marvelously,  the  hitherto  obscure  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
ophthalmic  surgery  is  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection. Diseases  hitherto  considered  incurable  have  been 
remedied.     Graefe's  knife  has  cured  glaucoma. 

The  larynx,  also,  is  brought  to  view  by  the  laryngo- 
scope, — tumors  and  polypi  removed,  and  local  applications 
applied.  Ingenious  operations  upon  all  parts  of  the  body 
are  l^eing  performed  with  a  view  to  restore. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  —  limbs  are  not  bandaged  and  swathed  as  for- 
merly ;  different  methods  of  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion, more  simple  and  comfortable  to  the  patient,  and  a  va- 
riety of  permanent  apparatuses  after  the  removal  of 
splints,  are  in  use.  And  here  I  w^ill  speak  of  a  method 
which  in  my  estimation  surpasses  all  others.  The  sub- 
stance  used  is  common  glue,  prepared  as  for  mechanical 
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purpbsies,  only  it, may  be  a  little  thicker  and  should  not 
be  so  hot.-  The  limb  should  be  well  greased,  then  a 
woolea  stocking  leg,  with  the  smoo^est  surfece  turned 
inward^  should  be  drawn  on,  and  should  fit  snugly.  Then 
with  a jsmall  brush  paint  the  stocking  over  with  glue  mitil 
saturated,  and  a  thick  coat  remains  up6n  tbcioutside,  ^ — 
l&iUfrmg  B,  space  one-fourtii  of -an  inch  wide,  ^  the  whole 
length,  unglued.  Then  apply  a  roller,  two.  or  three  thick* 
nesse^  over  the  glued  stocking  leg,  and  let  the.  limb  remain 
upon  the  splint  till  the  glue  ihardens.  Should  the  limb 
swell,  cut  open  the. splint rlalpng  the  space  unglued.  It 
may  then  be  sprung  open  and  removed  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  limb,  and  when  reap* 
plied  two  or  three  pieces  of  tape  should  be  tied  around  to 
keep  it  in.  place,  ^his  forms  a  cylinder  as  firm:  as  cast 
iron,  and  wUl  hold  its  elasticity  and  fiimness  for  weeks. 
I  think  if  sui-geons  will  try  this  material,  with  the  woolen 
stocking  leg,  that  they  nev^r  will  resort  to  other  means. 
If  for  the  leg,  the  space  unglued  should  be  over  the  shin, 
to  avoid  pressure  upon  that  part.  Nothing  is  so  good,  in 
my  estimation,  for, a  club-foot  apparatus,  as  glue.  Phy- 
sicians often  meet  with  congenital  cases  in  their  practice, 
and  for  want  of  proper  meaJiSi  are  often/ obliged  to  send 
them  away  for; treatment  or  nieglect  them.  There  are  two 
classes :  first,  the  foot  can  bjp  taken  in  the  hand  and 
brought  into  position  at  once,  but  will  immediately  be 
drawn  back.  Here  the  muscles  only  are  at  fault,  and  the 
teij^on  should  be  divided  before  commencing  treatment. 
In  the  other  variety  the  fault  seems  to  bo  in  a  malforma- 
tion or  malposition  of  the  tarsal  bones, —  the  foof  cannot 
without  great  force  be  brought  into  position.  Here  a  divis- 
ion pf  the  tendons  is  unnecessary,  the  foot  must  be  turned 
gradually,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  under  treatment. 
Every  one  must  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing a  foot  in  position  by  any  mfechahical  apparatus, — it 
will  twist  and  turn  and  chafe,  and  petplex  one.     ¥ot  >Js\^ 
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past  few  yeai-s  I  have  used  a  glued  stocking,  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  fracture, —  a  stocking, 
instead  of  a  stocking-leg.  The  unglued  space  should  pass 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  up  the  shin.  The  foot 
should  be  held  in  position  by  the  hand  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  after  the  glue  is  applied,  till  it  hardens.  The  ap- 
pamtus  can  be  cut  open  as  in  the  other  case,  llie  splint 
should  be  renewed  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  foot 
brought  nearer  in  position.  When  the  child  begins  to 
stand  or  walk,  a  steel  apparatus  should  be  fitted  to  a  com- 
mon shoe,  to  be  worn  during  the  day,  and  the  glue-splint 
at  night,  1  have  treated  several  cases  in  this  way, — have 
three  under  treatment  now,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 
satisfactory. 

The  division  of  tendons  may  be  dispensed  wdth  in  many 
cases,  but  some  men  have  a  weakness  for  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  the  first  question  they  ask  themselves  on  being 
called  to  a  case  is  this  :  "Is  tiiere  a  chance  for  an  opera- 
tion here?"  I  fear  this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  of 
the  young  men  entering  the  profession  at  this  time,  men 
who  have  seen  some  military  surgery,  and  have  riot  yet 
learned  w^hat  old  Dame  Nature  can  do.  If  they  could  see 
some  fractures  which  the  old  lady  has  patched  up  after 
them,  that  I  have  seen,  they  would  have  greater  respect 
for  her  ability.  A  distiuguished  surgeon  in  New  York 
city,  twenty-five  years  ago,  said,  when  Dupuytren's 
operation  for  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  was  in  vogue, 
every  young  man  who  came  from  Paris  found  every  other 
luan's  anus  too  large  and  proceeded  to  pucker  it  up.  The 
result  Was,  that  New  York  anuses  looked  like  gimlet  holes 
in  a  piece  of  pork. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  such  a  raid  is  being  made  upon 

the  uterus  at  this  time.     It  is  a  harmless,  inofiensive  little 

organ,  stowed  away  in  a  quiet  place.     Simply  a  muscular 

organ,   having  no   function   to   perform   save  at   certain 

periods  of  life,  but  furnishes  a  capital  field  for  surgical 
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operations 9  and  is  now-a-days  subject  to  all  sorts  of  bar- 
barity from  surgeons  anxious  for  notoriety.  Had  Dame 
Nature  foreseen  this,  she  would  have  made  it  iron-clad. 
What  with  burning  and  cauterizing,  cutting  and  slashing, 
and  gouging,  and  spitting,  and  skewering,  and  pedsaring, 
the  old-fashioned  womb  will  cease  to  exist  except  in  his- 
tory. The  transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  1864,  has  figured  one  hundred  and  twenty -three 
different  kinds  of  pessaries,  embracing  every  variety,  from 
a  simple  plug  to  a  patent  threshing  machine,  which  can 
only  be  worn  with  the  largest  hoops.  They  look  like  the 
drawings  of  a  turbine  water-wheel,  or  a  leaf  from  a  work 
on  entomology.  Pessaries,  I  suppose,  are  sometimes  use- 
ful, but  here  are  more  than  there  is  any  necessary  for,  I 
do  think  that  this  filling  the  vagina  with  such  traps,  mak- 
ing a  Chinese  toy  -  shop  of  it,  is  outrageous.  Hippocrates 
said  that  he  would  never  recommend  a  pessary  to  procure 
abortion, — he  swore  he  never  would.  Were  he  alive  now 
he  would  never  recommend  one  at  all.  If  there  were 
fewer  abortions  there  would  be  fewer  pessaries,  and  if 
there  were  fewer  pessaries  there  would  be  fewer  abortions. 
Our  grandmothers  never  knew  that  they  had  wombs  only 
as  they  were  reminded  of  it  by  the  struggles  of  a  healthy 
fetus,  which  they  always  held  on  to.  Now-a-days,  even 
our  young  women  must  have  their  wombs  shored  up,  and 
if  a  baby  accidentally  gets  in  by  the  machinery,  and  finds 
lodgment  in  the  uterus,  he  will  have  a  knitting  needle  stuck 
in  his  eyes  before  he  has  any.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  introduce  a  speculum  and  pretend  to  dis- 
cover ulceration  of  the  os,  and  subject  your  patient  to  this 
revolting  manipulation  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  there  is 
nothing  the  matter.  We  have  itinerant  doctors  up  to  this 
game,  and  it  is  time  that  it  was  understood.  Such  men, 
of  course,  attribute  all  diseases  to  this  organ, — and  this  is 
too  apt  to  be  the  case  with  scientific  men  who  make  such 
diseases  a  specialty.     A  monograph  has  been  pv\\i\Sa\\e^  vw 
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this  country  within  two  years  which  .  ahuost  takes  this 
gj'ound.  No  one  is  more  willing  than  myself  toi  haj?!  a 
discovery  or  an  operation  that  brings  relief  to  suffering 
humanity,  and,  as  before  remarked,  we  are  undei*  infinite 
obligations  to  surgery  for  what  she  has  accomplished  within 
tlie  past  few  years,  but  this  meddlesome  practice  is, One  of 
the  evils  of  specialties.;  .      j. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  witbjin  the  past  few 
years  in  sev^eral  medical  association^,  ;^a,tiona|  an^  state,; 
Uld  l?ids  feiir  to  b^i^ndless.  But  I  will  soc^n  finish  what  I 
liave  to  say  about  it.  .     (  i         ^...    a      . 

Ill  large  cities  a  n^an,  will  almost  always  slide  i^tp  sur^ 
geiy  or  medicine,  sonaetimes  by  mer§  accident,  ^(ut.this 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  specialty^  StilVfiirtber  2  pi;ieiniay 
have  a  taste  for  diseases  of  the  pye,  eftr,.gei^ital  >orgaus,; 
or  some  other  part  of  t^^  body,— 7  may  push  his  investi- 
gations in  that  direction  because  he  likes  it,,-Tr  at  th^  saniej 
time  keeping  well  posted  in  the  geper^-l  litei:atur,e  of.to. 
profession;  his  practice  may  b§i_special,  his^kftpwl^dge 
general.  That  man  is  a  6pecia,list,  and  i^  pn^;  pjf  the  piust 
valuable  members  of  the  profe^sipiv  vBut,.  he  must  /  b^ 
generally,  intelligent.  The  body  is  not  a  unit ;  it.ift^CQm^ 
posed  of  many  difterent  organs,,  each  having  a  i^pe;<3ialt 
function,  but  i^one  of,th^pi  ijidepen^tot,  i  I  .$ay  .in^^thi^t 
siense  a  specialist  ( fwijl  l>0  pijie  ot' pm\igui(Je$,,  on^^jpf  POT/ 
{jiuthorities,  if  he  be  a  sensible  and  an  honegt  m{\n...n  JJuH 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  before . ^i^te  ring.  l\is.  profession,  or  .'if ^ 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  i^trgenei:al  .practice,  if.  in 
search  of  wealth,  fame  or  notoriety,  jlie.  sui:veys!  the.  fi^di 
f(U*  some  organ  as  his  hobby ;; — if  he  piount  aji  ophthalmo-) 
scope,  an  auroscope,  a  stethoscope,. pr,  a.  speculum,  iwitk 
his  pockets  full  of  pessaries ,7-7- look  put,:fpr  liim.J  Hci 
don't  belong  to  our  system,  —r  hjQ  i^  a  QQjmet,  with  a  gas>* 
seous  head,  body  and  tail,  that  "bpij.es  nothing  but  miJ^^ 
chief."  ^  fj   .fe.      ,.  ]         .;  >,    ,  ,,\ 

:  -^^/^^r^^'rii^^'^  zf laitn  to  be  the  gen^^'als  pf,OMii;^lH'ofeil^i<jijl) 
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Not  so.  They  are  simply  the  captains ;  they  command 
companies.  The  generals  are  th^  SStdenhams,  the  HuNt 
TERS,  the  DupUYTRENS.  Our'Lieut.  General  died  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Specialty  in  any  profession  doe^  not  develop  a  man 
roundly.  If  one  be  simply  a  linguist,  a  chemist,  a  mathe- 
matician, he  will,  of  course,  be  authority  on  that  subject; 
but  he  has  not  that  breadth,  that  sweep  of  intellect,  which 
he  might  have  had.  '  ' '"      "' 

While  surgery  has  so  nobly,  so*  i^pidly  aJdVftncfed,  tas 
medicine  kept  pace?  I  fear  not.  ^Surg^y  h6\di^  biiiin- 
ducements  fc^- intelligent  progress  that'  medicine  can  not. 
The  results  k^f  our  labors  are  more' apparent,  especially  to 
the  unedu6kted.  Quacks'^ctatiot  **)  successfully  enter  the 
field.  They-  are  'afraid  of  broken  bones,  of  bleeding 
arteries,-^— thfe  pfeople  are  not  so  easily  humbugged.  A 
distorted  lii^,  —  an  anchylosed  joint,  — a  disfigured  face, 
is  a  living  witness  against  them,  and  surgeons  are  only 
troubled  With  charlatans  as  cancer -curers, — and  here  we 
are  not*  pr^ud  of  our  own  success.  But  medicine  has 
made  great  progress.  We  have  leaders  in  the  field  quite 
up  with  the  times,  but  the  main  body  does  not  so  rapidly 
advance.  'I  fear  this  may  be  said  with  more  truth  bf 
thofeeof 'US  who  have  been  in  the  field  a  quarter  of  U  cen- 
tury or  more.  But  first  to  the  younger  men.  During  m}^ 
professional  life  I  have  had  a  large  experience  5ta  teaching 
young  men.  And  I  can  conscientiously  ^ay  that  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  discharge  my  obligations  faithfully 
and  fully,  by  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  a 
persevering  industry, — of  aiming  high  and  hitting  th^ 
mark.  I  think  my  ofiSce  and  dissecting  room  has  been  an 
uncomfoi1;able  place  for  a  lazy  man.  I  have  no  patience 
with  a  man  who  won't  work  his  brains.  Everything,  even 
the  compounding  of  medicine,  requires  brains.  "Pray, 
Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you' mix  your  colors  witt'?^' 
said  a  brisk  diletMnte  tokhe  great  ^Mntet.     -^  With  bvcAufc, 
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«/r/"  was  the  gruff  replj'-, — and  the  right  one.  Some 
young  men,  during  their  pupilage,  give  promise  of  a  bril- 
liant career,  but  sadly  disappoint  us.  A  medical  degree 
is  their  goal ;  they  work  hard  for  it,  and  earn  it,  and  get 
it;  then  sit  down,  draw  a  long  breath, — and  that  is  the 
end  of  them.  Some  men  in  college  are  indefatigable ; 
ambitious  to  lead  their  class,  and  do  lead  it ;  graduate 
with  honors;  leave  with  steam  up,  track  clear,  —  but 
never  add  one  particle  of  fuel,  simply  run  as  long  as  their 
college  momentum  will  carry  them,  with  a  retarding, 
slackened  pace,  and  finally  stop. 

A  mistake  of  this  kind  is  a  mistake  forever.  We  can't 
live  our  lives  over  again ;  if  we  could,  we  might  do  the 
same  thinj.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  '*Men  are  lived 
over  again."  The  more  need  of  leaving  lives  that  are 
worth  living  over.  A  man  ought  not  to  go  through  life  in 
this  way.  He  don't  go  through  life, — life  goes  through 
him.  You  have  advantages  that  we  had  not  when  we 
were  students,  especially  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Some  of  us  learned  anatomy  from  old  Cheseldex,  I  pre- 
sume, simply  from  the  book.  Now  it  is  learned  over  the 
cadaver.  Physiology  is  now  taught  by  vivisections. 
Works  on  theory  and  practice  are  not  so  hypothetical, — 
not  such  long- spun  yarns.  Diseases  are  not  so  loaded 
down  with  names,  and  divided  into  firstly,  secondly,  third- 
ly and  fourthly,  as  ministers  used  to  blaze  their  sermons, 
that  the  congregations  might  find  the  way  back.  Such 
books  as  Todd's,  Tanner's,  Bennet's,  Chamber's  and 
Flint's,  were  not  to  be  had  when  I  was  a  student.  But 
they  are  to  be  had  now;  read  them,  study  them.  They 
are  written  by  thinking  men,  and  our  guides  must  be  men 
who  think  and  write,  and  not  those  who  read  and  write. 
We  have  too  many  of  the  latter ;  they  write  a  gi'eat  many 
books,  and  large  ones,  too.  There  is  more  in  the  three 
little  volumes  of  Todd  than  in  thirty  of  these  cooipilers. 
Never  touch   a  man  who  has  a  diarrhea  of  words  and  a 
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constipation  of  ideas.  Use  all  the  facuItieB  Giod  has  given 
you,  fax  them  to  the  atrnost, — pass  ns  old  fogies  if  you 
caii.  We  intend  to  keep  up  with  you,— yes,  we  mean  to 
keep  a  little  ahead. 

Now  for  a  little  confidential  talk  among  ourselvesi 
Are  we  quite  up  with  the  times  — we  who  have  been  in 
the  harness  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  or  more  ?  Are  we 
pressing  onward,  or  have  we  cast  off  all  the  harness  but 
the  breeching?  Do  we  cany  the  lancet  and  calomel,  to 
bleed  and  salivate  as  we  used  to  ?  Do  we  blister  and 
starve,  and  make  our  patients  as  uncomfortable  as  we  once 
did  ?  I  thiuk  not.  If  any  of  us  do,  by  what  authority  ? 
Our  own  experience?  Hamtlton  says:  "A  pretended 
experience  is  the  screen  behind  which  every  illusive  doc- 
trine regularly  retires."  Fifty  years  ago,  a  young  man 
was  studying  in  the  office  of  an  experienced  physician. 
An  epidemic  typhoid  fever  prevailed.  The  patients  were 
all  treated  with  salivation  and  starvation.  Those  who  bad 
all  the  poison  they  could  carry,  minus  the  calomel,  broke 
down  and  died  without  the  benefit  of  salivation.  But 
those  who  could  carry  the  disease,  backed  by  salivation, 
came  like  shadows  from  the  conflict.  Their  Hiial  recovery 
was  in  tJie  dim  future.  The  doctor  was  called  away,  to 
be  absent  three  or  four  weeks,  and  left  his  business  with 
his  intelligent  pupil,  who  thought  to  try  a  new  method. 
He  withheld  calomel  and  nourished  his  patients.  The  re- 
sult was  satisfactory.  When  his  master  returned,  he 
made  a  full  confession  and  exhibited  his  trophies.  The 
doctor  shook  his  head, — he  had  been  in  practice  forty 
years,  and  was  not  going  to  try  any  exjjeriment^.  Now 
what  was  that  man's  experience  worth  to  him?  Just  as 
much  as  forty  yeare  in  a  tread-mill  is  to  a  horse.  The 
accumulated  experience  ol  the  men  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent combined  with  our  own,  is  what  we  want.  To  rely 
simply  on  our  own,  unless  we  are  prodigies — unless  we 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  everything,  especSsJA-s  \'t 
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iu  conflict  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  nonsense.  Some- 
thing tjan  be  learned  from  every  man  in  the  profession—: 
yes,  and  from  every  man  ont  of  it,  even  from  a  quack. 
He  may  be  of  some  service  to  us.  "Ill  blows  the  wind 
tjaat.prpfits  nobody."    ,      i   .  ' 

We,  too,  must  learn  from  the  authors  above-n[ientioned, 
and  from  Dame  Nature.  She  only  needs  a  little  guiding, 
no  meddling  interference.  Better  a  Palinurus  than  a 
Pbletox.  Watch  her  signs,  her  eignals  of  distress ; 
study  diligently  the  chart ;  if  she  lose  her  reckoning,  be 
to  her  a  faithful  pilot.  She  has  taught  us  phiinly  that 
many  diseases  recover  without  active  treatment — that 
syphilis  will  without  mercury, — that  she  can  take  care  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  many  other  diseases.  She  has 
dimly  shadowed  forth  that  the  whole  class  of  alteratives 
are  of  doubtful  utility.  She  has  taught  us  that  self-lim- 
ited diseases  require  regimen^  mainlj^ ;  and  if  she  wants 
help  she  will  hoist  her  sigtvil.  .  She  has  taught  us  that  she 
needs  good  nourishm^ji^t,  air^ — afresh  ait.;|  finally,  that  she 
needs  brains.  ,   '' 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
points  in  tl;ie^  present  state  of  our  profession,  imperfectly ♦ 
I  kuow,,-^but  I  wont  apologize  at  both  ends  of  my  ad- 
dress. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  for  tfie  honor  con- 
ferred by  electing  me  to  t^iis  office,  I  shall  retire  with 
pleasant  recollections,  and  while  I  remain  a  member,  shall 
endeavor  to  discharge  my  obligations  fiiithfully,  and  keep 
up  with  the  times  if  possible.      .    n/j. 

And  finally,  let  us  all  remen|ber:tbese  aphorisms  of  the 
Father  of  Medicine  ;  "Life  is.^^rt, — Art  long, — the  oc- 
casion   fleeting, — experience  ,  fallacious    and    judgment 
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Eev.    ASA    D.i  SMITH,   D.D.,  L.L.D., 

PRESIDENT   OF    DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

■        :   ■  ■  (-> 


Me.  Pbesidj^nt,  akd  Gentlemen  op  the 

•  ;  New -Hampshire  Medical  Society: 

It  is  with  singular '  pleasure  I  welcome  you  to  our  vil- 
lage^: ind  especially  to  these  academic  halls.  To  greet 
here  so  large  a  number  of  gentlemen,  intelligent,  culti- 
vated;? and  influential,  representing  every  pstrt  of  our 
state — from  Maine  to  the  Connecticut,  ati^  from  the 
region  shadowed  by  the  White  Mountains  to  the  old  Bay 
State  and  the  Atlaiitic  shore  —  we  could  not  but  regard, 
whatever  their  vocation,  or  their  particular  relation  to  u^, 
as  a  privilege  and  an  honor.  This  is  not  only  the  bne 
college  of  the  state,  its  roots  are  fast  twined  about  all  oiir 
most  precious  and  stable  foundations.  Of  those  roots 
have  come  the  shapely,  uprising  trunk,  and  the  out- 
spreading branches,  in  which  the  birds  of  heaven  <  have 
made  sweet  music,  and  beneath  which  care  and  toil  l^ave 
found  grateful  repose.  The  histoiy  of  this  institution  has, 
from  the  first,  been  closely  linked  with  the  whole'  history 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  has  been',  in  all  its  relations,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  a  put)lic  benefit.  Not  an  art,  or  a 
trade,  or  a  science,  6t  a  vocation  of  any  sort,  however 
lowly,  but  has '  felt  in  some  degree  its  benignant  touch. 
It  Jives  primarily  for  the  state,  though  with  large  scope 
in  respect  "both  to'thlf>  land  and  the  world.    It  \s  owt  iowE^ 
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thought  that  the  state  should  xjare  for  it ;  that  not  only  the 
public  authorities,  but  our  individual  men  of  mark  and 
of  power,  should  give  it  something  of  their  time,  and 
their  kind,  attentive  consideration ;  that  they  should  look 
in  upon  it,  as  opportunity  serves,  and  note  well  its  capac- 
ities and  its  claims,  its  plans  of  advancement,  and  its 
needs,  if  it  have  any. 

It  is  with  sentiments  like  these,  gentlemen,  that,  though 
you  are  here  mainly  for  purposes  of  your  own,  we  hail  your 
coming.  It  is  passing  more  and  more,  I  think,  into  the 
common  judgment  of  our  people,  that  New- Hampshire 
has  a  real,  organic  identity ;  that  she  is  a  veritjible  com- 
monwealth, and  not  merely''  an  outlying  province  even  of 
so  ^ood  a  state  as  old  Massachusetts ;  that  with  all  sisterly 
affinities,  she  has  a  life  of  her  own  to  conserve ;  that  with 
all  due  regard  for  other  institutions,  she  has  institutions 
of  her  own  to  care  for ;  that  whatever  we  do  for  colleges 
and  medical  schools,  and  other  educational  establishments, 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Feejee  Island?,  we  are  un- 
der primary  and  imperative  obligation  to  care  for  the 
college,  the  medical  school,  the  educational  appliances  of 
every  description  within  our  own  borders.  Views  of  this 
sort,  received  and  appreciated  as  they  are  by  you  all,  will 
give  a  zest  and  a  tone  to  the  present  occasion. 

There  is  another  view,  however,  which  lends  it  a  still 
more  specific  interest.  You  come,  gentlemen,  not  simply 
as  honored  citizens  of  New -Hampshire ;  a  large  portion 
of  you  have  returned  as  loving  and  dutiful  sons  to  your 
Alma  Mater.  Here  not  a  few  of  you  received  your 
classical  training ;  a  still  larger  number,  your  professional. 
Amid  these  leafy  elms  you  planted  your  early  hopes ;  you 
reared  here  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  have  not 
proved,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  wholly  fanciful,  but  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  wrought,  in  greater  or  less  agree- 
ment with  the  patterns,  into  substantial  reality.  What 
old  scenes,  as  many  of  you  have  trod  these  walks  to-day, 
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and  looked  uptni  theso  well-known  hiills,  have  passed 
agniu  before  yon  !  What  sleeping  memories  have  risen  at 
your  coming  from  beside  yon  flowing  river,  and  from 
every  valley  and  hillside  about  us  !  Von  behold  agiiiu  the 
fat-es  of  some  to  whose  woi-ds  of  instruction  you  ouco 
listened,  while  others,  alas !  you  niifls  from  among  us. 
And,  while  they  venture  to  believe  that  however  imiwrfect 
may  have  been  their  labors,  yon  meet  them  with  thoughts 
of  kindness,  and  even  with  something  of  gratitude ;  quite  ■ 
sure  I  am  that  they  respond  to  your  greeting  with  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  thankfulness,  nay,  of  honest  pride.  Xor 
will  the  ofCftsiou  lack  a  peculiar  interest,  even  to  those 
who  were  elsewhere  trained,  These  teachers,  by  natural 
laws  of  association,  will  represent  to  them  their  ovrn 
teachers }  these  halls,  others  more  familiar.  The  dead 
Past  shall  revive  to  them  also,  and' utter  its  lessons  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Yet  with  all  these  touching  personal  and  local  consid- 
erations, we  are  chiefly  impressed  by  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  you  represent.  I  say  this  with  no 
disparaging  reference  to  other  vocations.  The  three 
learned  professions,  so  called  —  though  I  think  the  some- 
what pretentions  term  should  by  no  means  be  restricted  to 
tlicm  —  while  each  has  its  distinct  and  important  sphere 
and  object,  are  yet  in  beautiful  and  helpful  harmony.  By 
God's  appointment,  they  are  sister  charities.  They  are 
not  dead  forms,  be  it  observed,  or  merely  artificial  mech- 
anisms ;  a  vital  conception  underlies  each  one  of  them. 
The  ministry  is  concerned  with  the  great  idea  of  God,  in 
its  various  relations  to  man's  spiritual  welfare.  To  the 
l^ul  profession  is  coniniitted,  not  a  mere  round  of  dry 
and  barren  technicalities,  condncive  only  to  vain  jangling 
and  to  the  sordid  end  of  money  -  getting ;  but,  in  the  true 
view,  the  conservation  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
lid  medical  fraternity  belongs  the  care,  in  an  impor- 
ise,  of  our  physical  nature.     It  is  theirs  to  tAnv  &\. 
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Its  p5rfect4ou,  not  alone  in  remediate 'i"a5'^s'^^ that  were  a 
low  view  of  their  office  —  but  in  all  prophylactic  methods, 
and  by  all  processes  of  wise  culture  and  permanent  invig- 
oration.  They  are  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Health, 
whose  lips  should  especially  keep  knowledge.  It  is 
theirs  to  unfold,  by  all  diligent  investigation,  and  all 
effective  utterance,  the  Avtiole»>*cience  of  man's  physical 
well  being.  Of  all  refotms  ^hat  relate  to  it,  they  should 
be,  as  they  commonly  have  been,  the  most  effective  pro- 
moters. How  elevated  and  how  broad,  as  thus  appre- 
hended, is  their  sphere !  We  think  of  them  no  more  as 
mere  dealers  in  pills,  and  powders,  and  lotions,  and  cata- 
plasms —  as  dancing  for  joy,  with  Dickens'  merry  prac- 
titioners of  Bristol,  at  the  prospect  of  a  surgical  case. 
Our  poor  jokes  become  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,  and 
we  readily  assign  to  the  man  of  medical  lore,  the  high 
position  that  belongs  to  him.  Nor  are  we  moved  by  the 
suggestion  that  it  is,  after  all,  but  the  poor  body  that  he 
deals  withC  For  in  all  creation,  short  of  mind,  that  same 
body  is,  in  itself  considered,  God's  master -piece.  It 
rises  in  importance,  considered  as  the  vehicle  and  the  or- 
gan of  the  immortal  spirit,  as  not  only  used  and  variously 
affected  by  it,  but  as  re-acting  both  upon  mental  states  and 
moral  habitudes,  the  mens  sana  being  attainable  only  with 
the  corpore  sano. 

Just  at  this  point  we  see  the  adjuvant  relation  of  the 
medical  profession  to  the  others  we  have  named.  Even 
the  law  may  well  confess  its  indebtedness.  Not  to  speak 
of  disgraceful  assaults  and  batteries  —  such  as  a  high- 
minded  advocate  is  loth  to  touch,  many  a  wearisome  and 
useless  process  of  more  decent  litigation,  welcome  only,  to 
that  "  horse  -  leach, "the  barrator,  as  old  Fuller  phrases  it, 
whose  vocation  it  is  "  to  suck  the  corrupted  blood  of  the 
law,"  has  had  its  origin,  doubtless,  in  a  disordered  ^ysical 
state.  A  little  valerian  for  the  nerves,  ora.blvd  pill  to 
quicken  the  liver,  or  a  little  iron  to  better  flie , vital  fluid. 
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pr  a  coiirse  of  exei\5ise,  wisely  ordered,  or  a  strict  tem- 
perance regimen,  would  have  saved  the  man  of  the  law 
from  some  of  his  mo^ti disagreeable  and  unprofitable  labors. 
If  I  were  an  advocate,  I  think  I  should  keep  myself  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  doctor,  that*  I  might  remit,  now 
and  then,  an  over  quarrelsome  client >tt6  his  lancet  and 
his  pb^noa^po^ia.,.  Sure  I  am  that  when,  for  many  years, 
a  pfi«tof'8;.cs>ie9.jWere  upon  ine,  I  met'not  unfrequently 
w|iAb( pases  of  spiritual  trouble,  the  root  of  which  was  evi- 
identfy  iui  a<  (morbid  condijbion  of  the  animal  economy.  It 
was  the. physician  they  needed  rather  thanlihe  Chinstiaa 
teacher.  ..  It.  wivsJihe.  medical  man  who  could  best 

.  ( '       -'       ■*      "  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 

i .  ,pinck  ftx)m  1  he  memqrj  a  rooted  sqriwif .  • 

-      .  Raze  out 'the  WTltten^tronbles  of  the  brain  ; 

And  with  some  «ri<reet,rfbllvida8lintidote/    '     '    '      '     ' 

i  :. ).  .  '  .^.  Cloaoae  the  gtafiedhpaom  of  that  perUons  stuff;.  .  .-.. 

J  Which  weigliappon  the  heart^     .      r 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  evi^n  the  moods  and.  methodic 
of  J:he.  pulpit  would  joften. -be  improved,  by  a' wise  hygienic 

treatment.)  '.     i;.  .  .;    ...x    .-;  ./j.*     ..  ,/;. i,  c.-. .\^..\.. 

o.The  pages.of  .raany^a  ibbok'.Khve>given  as.  dear  an  lindi- 
aatiouj  o£..cn*ajit.  bile  a9  tl^csalldiar  hue.of  ..thclauthor-'a 
i^kih..  Qhe^of  the.  inast^  ipgeniousf.of  iaur  ,4nuiricaai  ^wrir: 
ters  hasi  suggested  (that. Ithe  .iifcepticismi  bf.iIAbiEi,  and 
HoBHS^.  and,  Y.oltaire^  ;m4  Eou^sbau,.  .and^.jEREjMYi 
Bentiiam,  and  IEh^hhasI  IUii?^Jinm^hhexdii.p«it  accomited 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  old  bachelors.  The  radi- 
ance of  a  wifely  countenance.,  heianqies,  would  have  done 
much  to  dispel  thb  Serbbnia'n '  ml^ts.  "I  have  always 
thought  it/ia^  tliovi^and  ;pi4ies^!l:.he  .says, I  ".tliai.  MiicTahi- 
Qisfellfe':CuftCJiQri.,did  hot.wind  heriqbaiuls.rnoK^  ^ifed'tuallyi 
jfcott^d  <iiiaJl3iN>jheflrtji.  •,  I  imagineiliat  Ciipid,  .th«.ili)ttlei 
giwil iof  lo,ve,:  might  havjHi6xpelled>i»rgr£iat'deal.of  ,Eagani[si% 
fitom/tthe.pagQS.  of ;  liis  splendid  hifetory/'  .J^  |t.  not  ^uite 
^s^pkmsil^ie  a.  1iheDi-y,iithat  tbp.jnfidelity  ,,Qf>  inanycotheijjft 
■By*beaiacpbed..iii  a- measure -rrrubt.to jOMorlQi^koruv^Xr 
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rate  the  deep  seated  virus  of  sin  — to  peccant  humors, 
which  a  proper  medical  and  hygtenic  treatment  might 
have  purged  away.  Be  it  that  the  physician  deals  imme- 
diately with  the  body ;  in  the  widest  scope  of  his  art,  he 
reaches  at  once  the  loftiest  hights  of  intellect,  and  the 
deepest  founts  of  feeling. 

The  world  is  every  way  indebted  to  medical  science, 
and  with  the  passing  y^ars  the  debt  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing. In  no  other  direction  has  there  been  more  palpable 
progress.  Witness  the  diminished  rates  of  mortality  all 
over  Christendom.  Witness  the  fuller  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  health  as  touching  air,  and  aliment,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  occupation.  You  have  seen,  gentle- 
men, on  our  college  grounds,  the  preparation  for  an 
edifice  who^e  cap-stone,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  to  be  laid 
the  present  season — an  edifice  devoted  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  our  students,  and  hardly  less  to  the  mental 
and  moral — ^for  the  conception  of  which  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  science  you  cultivate.  It  betokens  the 
progress  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  this  in- 
stitution. And  we  look  for  still  greater  things  in  the 
future  ;  for  influences  of  your  profession  still  more  perva- 
sive, modifying  and  ameliorating ;  influences  culminating 
in  that  millenial  period,  when  the  hope  proflFered  by  the 
angel  to  Adam  in  the  great  epic,  will  become,  we  are  fain 
to  believe,  the  general  heritage  of  the  good  : 

*'So  may'st  thon  live  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature.*' 

If  the  views  I  have  taken  are  correct,  no  profession  is 
more  truly  philanthropic.  And  so  I  think,  with  all  due 
abatement  on  the  score  of  the  ignorance,  stolidity,  and 
prejudice  you  have  to  deal  with,  the  world  generally  feel. 
Next,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  man  of  God,  in  the  warm 
affections  of  any  community,  is  the  intelligent,  earnest, 
sympathizing  J  self-sacrificing  physician.    As  he  passes  jfrom 
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house  to  house,  of  what  mingled  solicitudes  and  confidences 
is  he  the  centre  I  How  do  hearts  melt  at  his  coming !  What 
secrets  are  open  to  him  1  What  an  influence  does  he  wield  I 
What  affections  cluster  about  him  while  he  lives,  and 
what  tears  of  grateful  memory  bedew  his  grave !  There 
is  a  reward  of  his  labor  ample  enough  to  call  forth  all  his 
powers,  and  to  sustain  him  under  all  his  hardships.  Hard- 
ships do,  indeed,  fall  to  his  lot ;  and  in  much  of  the  field 
which  you,  gentlemen,  occupy,  they  are  perhaps  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  Those  are  rough  ways  which  you  often 
travel.  It  is  through  an  air  touched  with  the  bitterest 
chill  of  our  northern  clime  that  the  stars  shine  upon  yon 
often  in  your  weary  night-visits.  I  was  affected  lately 
by  the  mention  of  a  doctor  in  one  of  our  roughest  towns, 
who  is  wont  in  the  winter  to  carry  a  shorel  in  his  sleigfa 
to  clear  his  way  through  the  snow-drift» — ^to  clear  his  way , 
perhaps,  to  some  humble  abode  of  poverty  where  no  charge 
is  made,  or  a  charge  merely  nominal.  There  are  other  her- 
oisms, believe  me,  than  those  of  the  battle-field ;  and  not 
the  least  of  them,  various  in  foi-m,  are  to  be  found  within 
the  pale  of  your  profession.  You  shrink  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  these  self-abnegations.  With  the  light  of 
many  a  great  example  beaming  brightly  upon  your  path- 
way, you  rather  rejoice  in  them.  You  would  take  part^ 
at  whatever  cost,  in  that  diversified  instinimentality  by 
which,  under  the  mediatorial  economy,  our  sin-smitten 
humanity  is  to  be  raised  from  its  low  estate.  You  recog- 
nize, I  cannot  doubt,  the  affinities  of  your  art  to  the  lof- 
tier work  of  the  Great  Physician ;  and  unto  Him  you 
would  consecrate  all  your  capacities  and  endeavors.  You 
will  find  in  the  exercises  of  the  present  occasion  much  that 
will  aid  and  animate  you  in  your  noble  work ;  and  3'ou  will 
depart,  I  trust,  with  no  regret  that  you  have  allowed  us, 
fixwn  the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  to  welcome  you  here. 
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ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  TOPICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  THE  tJTERAS. 


ALBEBT   SMITH,   M.    D.,    PETERBOROUGH. 


In  nothing  has  the  advance  of  medical  science  and  ai't 
btQ/Bji  more  manifested  than,  in  diseases- and  derangements 
of  the  uterus.  The  medical  treatment  of  all  this  class  of 
diseases  formerly  was  entirely  empirical,  and  it  should  not 
^eem  strange  to  us  that  the  practitioners  of  that  day, — 
being  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  mala.dy ,-r-  not  possessing 
the  modern  means  of  examination  and  exploration, — nor, 
Indeed,  understanding  the  pathology  of  uterine  diseases  and 
displacements,  should  adopt  plans  and  modes  of  treatment 
f^ften  rude,  sometimes  even  barbarous,  and  failing  in  these, 
as  they  were  certain  to  do,  should  give  up  all  this  class  of 
X5omplaints  to  nature  as  incurable.  (Ihis  was  often  a  fortu- 
nate escape  foP; the  jpatient;  for  all  treatment  in  the  dark 
to  organs  asv  important  to  the  animal  economy  as  those  of 
the  uterus,  must  not  only  have  been  reckless,  but  exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

And  in  our  times  it  is  often  no  less  dangerous  for 
those  suffering  from  this  class  of  complaints  to  fall  under 
the  care  of  many  practitioners,  who,  with  the  reqentjiy  dis- 
covered instruments  in  their  hands,  but  withith^  improved 
pathology  of  uterine  diseases  not  at  all  in  their  heads,*  do 
not  fail  to  do  infinite  mischief  witjh  theirj  false'  diagnoses, 
their  rude  and  unnecessary  manipulations  and  bold  and 
potent  topical  application's.,  ^g  that  of  i|ll  things,  me- 
thinks  poor  woman,  suffering  under  any  form  of  uterine 
disease,  should  pray  to  be  saved  from  any  treatment  by 
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iguorant,  presumptuous  and  officious  practitioners.  And 
these  men,  who,  knowing  that  they  possess  no  competent 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  treat  these  diseases  scientific- 
ally, nevertheless  offer  their  services  for  this  puipose  and, 
of  course,  grope  their  way  altogether  in  the  dark  in  the  use 
of  the  various  instruments  of  uterine  surgery  and  with 
the  various  potent  topical  applications  and  do  great  injury 
by  their  injudicious  operations,  deserve  the  severest  censure 
and  rebuke  of  the  profession.  We  are  not  required  to  be 
patient  or  forbearing  with  ignorance  and  presumption  in 
whatever  quarter  it  may  appear.  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  pi'actitioners  who  are  now  making  a  hobby  of  this 
practice ;  who  are  resolving  all  female  disorders  into  these 
diseases,  and  who  believe  that  these  are  the  commonest 
of  human  maladies.  It  is  true  that  they  seem  to  spring 
up  wonderfully  in  the  path  of  the  man  who  makes  great 
pretensions  to  their  treatment,  while  to  others,  general 
practitioners  with  very  extensive  business,  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  only  seen  now  and  then.  I  need  not  say 
how  such  men  treat  these  complaints  —  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  always  a* calculation  how  much  such  cases 
may  be  worth ;  how  much  monej^  can  be  made  out  of  them. 
So  that  of  course,  if  they  are  paying,  the  case  is  prolonged 
with  a  continued  and  assiduous  treatment  till  the  patience 
of  the  sufferer  is  exhausted,  or  the  disease,  as  may  often 
happen,  developes  itself  in  some  other  part  of  the  system 
and  all  applications  become  useless  or  absurd. 

It  is  but  recently  that  it  was  supposed  safe  to  extend 
the  medicinal  and  topical  treatment  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus.  The  elementary  books  are  yet  somewhat  reticent 
on  this  topic,  and  we  have  to  refer  to  monographs  or  special 
works  on  uterine  diseases  for  the  necessary  information.  It 
is  well  settled  that  this  mode  of  application  is  both  safe  and 
useful,  so  that  now  we  have  a  new  treatment  for  this  class  of 
complaints,  with  a  heroic  practice  that  has  proved  of  great 
value  when  directed  by  skill  and  knowledge.     X\\i\  \\^\\ 
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iustrumeuts  also  have  come  into  use.  The  pessary,  though 
as  old  as  the  times  of  Hippockates,  has  become  almost  a 
new  discovery,  modern  practitioners  having  so  modified, 
improved  and  increased  the  number  of  different  kinds  that 
we  now  have  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  of  every  form 
and  shape  !  This  great  multiplicity  brings  confusion,  for 
out  of  so  many  good  ones  that  have  been  successfully  used 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice.  The  speculum  is  a  recent 
discovery,  and  as  a  means  of  exploration  and  examination 
has  proved  of  inestimable  value.  It  has  become  the  most 
common  of  all  uterine  instruments,  and  is  used  with  a 
boldness  and  recklessness  that  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
The  sound  and  other  instruments  used  are  of  recent  ori- 
gin ;  also,  the  application  of  cauterizing  agents  to  the 
OS  uteri,  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  are  the  heroic 
acts  of  our  times.  It  is  the  great  thing  to  know  how  to 
use  these?  formidable  instruments,  and  how  and  when  to 
make  topical  applications  in  any  given  case.  The  treat- 
ment is  safe  and  rational  if  it  is  only  wielded  by  skillful 
hands.  I  know  of  nothing  that  requires  greater  care  and 
circumspection  in  medical  practice. 

Would  not  our  medical  fathers  have  been  astonished  at 
the  boldness  of  this  treatment,  and  would  they  not  have 
deemed  such  medication  dangerous  to  life?  They  would 
have  seen  at  once  that,  if  used  at  all,  it  should  always  l>e 
directed  by  experience  and  skill.  We  may  imagine  with 
what  wonder  they  would  have  regarded  a  speculum, — 
what  surprise  a  stem-pessary  would  have  occasioned,-— for 
they  never  thought  any  instrument  could  enter,  much  less 
be  retained  permanently  in  the  interior  of  an  organ  that 
was  supposed  to  be  as  unapproachable  to  all  medicinal  appli- 
cations as  it  is  to  all  eyes. 

Is  there  danger  from  the  use  of  these  topical  applica- 
tions, and  the  new  instruments  devised  for  the  modern 
treatment  of  uterine  complaints,  and  is  the  community 
better  for  tJic  discovery?     Of  course  this   must  be  an- 
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swered  affirmatively.  It  is  their  abuse  that  makes  them 
formidable  and  dangerous ;  so  that  with  all  the  evils  that 
may  follow  iheh'  use  we  should  be  unwilling  to  discard 
them.  But  who  is  to  use  them?  Can  any  neophyte  or 
beginner  essay  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  to  see, 
he  don't  know  what,  or  sport  the  sound  to  restore  im- 
aginary displacements,  or  apply  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  pessary,  all  perhaps  for  an  ideal  purpose,  when 
he  has  hud  no  special  training  or  experience  in  this  critical 
treatment?  Well  may  we  be  alarmed  when  these  cases 
are  in  the  hands  of  untried,  rash  and  self-confident  men. 

I  propose  now  to  speak  of  the  abuse  of  topical  treat- 
ment in  this  class  of  diseases.  The  use  of  skill,  knowl- 
edge and  tact  in  this  matter  must  be  obvious  to  any  one ; 
and  perhaps  in  no  instance  does  our  profession  come  with  a 
gi*eater  blessing  to  woman  than  in  the  relief  of  these  always 
obscure  and  difficult  cases.  It  is  here  that  honor  shines 
out  from  our  art,  when  by  its  skill  it  has  diagnosticated 
the  most  difficult  case  of  uterine  disorder  from  a  few 
and  often  complicated  symptoms  with  which  it  is  associa- 
ted, and  at  once  instituted  a  treatment  that  tells  on  the 
disease  and  relieves  a  suffering,  often  intolerable,  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  affected  by  any  known  remedies.  All 
honor  to  those  physicians  who  are  safe  counsellors  and  ad- 
visers in  these  maladies.  But  we  cannot  withhold  our 
indignation  and  contempt  from  those  men  who  boldly  en- 
gage in  this  practice  without  knowledge  or  experience ; 
who  do  not  know  how  to  reason  or  compare  ;  who  are  rash 
and  unreliable  in  their  judgments  ;  and  who  alwajs  readily 
find  ante  and  retro -version,  or  flexion,  or  prolapsus  when 
they  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it,  and  with  their  flimsy 
and  irrational  diagnosis  follow  up  the  case  with  heroic 
treatment.  What  can  be  more  reckless  or  abhorrent  than 
an  ignorant  trifling  and  meddling  with  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  matters  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  treat- 
ment, doing  violence  to  common  prudence  ixivd  dee^iwc:^^ , 
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and  insulting  the  chaste  and  I'elined  feelings  of  the  female 
sex? 

It  is  a  well -received  axiom  in  the  profession  that  the 
physician  while  in  attendance  must  be  doing  something. 
Let  him  take  care,  if  he  is  in  any  doubt,  that  he  is  as  inno- 
cent in  his  administrations  as  if  be  was  dealing  with  the 
little  pellets  and  globules  of  Homoeopathy.  If  a  man  does 
not  know  what  to  do,  he  had  better  do  nothing.  This 
tampering  and  experimentmg  with  medicine  when  one  has 
no  definite  view  of  what  he  intends  to  accomplish  is  not 
merely  inexcusable,  it  is  vicious,  unprincipled  empiricism. 
In  the  investigation  and  ti'eatment  of  disease  it  is  often 
necessary  to  grope  one's  way  in  the  dark ;  yet  this  must 
be  done  with  the  strictest  care.  Yet  after  a  careful  ten- 
tative treatment  the  symptoms  will  often  put  us  on  the 
true  track,  so  that  the  whole  case  comes  out  plain,  and  the 
treatment  at  once  restores  to  health  and  activity.  In  no 
class  of  diseases  is  this  more  clear  than  in  uterine  disor- 
ders, for  in  none  is  a  true  diagnosis  more  difficult.  Wit- 
ness the  difficulty  of  diagnosticating  diseases  of  the  ovary. 
How  many  diseases  denominated  ovarian  dropsy  have  been 
found,  in  operating  for  their  removal,  to  be  fibrous  or  some 
other  kind  of  tumors  of  the  uterus,  and  this,  too,  by  the  most 
discerning  and  experienced  men  !  Now  if  this  be  true  of  the 
most  careful  and  eminent  surgeons,  how  will  it  be  with  the 
thousand  and  one  practitioners  who  enter  boldly  into  this 
practice,  and  who  do  not,  while  in  great  doubt  in  their 
diagnosis,  hesitate  to  use  the  speculum  or  sound,  apply 
the  pessary  or  cauterize  for  they  hardly  know  what? 

But  the  gi-eat  evil  of  our  day  is  the  making  a  hobby  of 
these  cases  and  suspecting  every  female  who  is  in  delicate 
health  of  having  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  uterus, 
and,  upon  this  hypothesis,  confidently  naming  the  disease 
and  submitting  the  most  improbable  persons  to  an  exam- 
ination j?er  vaginam  and^er  speculum^  and  upon  this  absurd 
notion  instituting  a  topical  treatment  to  carry  out  an  ideal 
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disease  till  it  can  be  pronounced  cured  or  the  imposition 
can  be  practiced  no  longer. 

Now  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  many  physicians  who 
occupy  a  tolerable  position  in  the  profession  do  this  very 
thing  ?  And  why  ? 

It  is  an  easy  solution  of  many  female  diseases  that  are 
with  difficulty  diagnosticated ;  it  is  not  on  the  surface,  and 
is  only  known  by  an  examination  which  no  one  else  may 
make,  especially  when  he  is  in  attendance,  so  no  one  can 
say  that  he  is  deceived  or  is  practicing  imposition.  It 
keeps  the  patient  under  treatment  for  a  long  time,  for 
sure  quiet  and  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  are  earnestly 
enjoined.  Then  it  requires  many  visits  and  much  manip- 
ulation, which  adds  greatly  to  the  emolument  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

Now  a  man  who  can  get  up  five  or  six  cases  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  in  as  many  towns  can  have  these  for  his  pastime 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  home  business,  and  in  the  year 
can  pecuniarily  make  a  nice  thing  of  it.  Now  I  ask  if 
any  honorable  man  can  make  all  this  practice  merely  venal — 
can  trifle  with  these  fern  lie  complaints  he  cannot  diagnos- 
ticate, and  endeavor  to  make  money  out  of  them  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  is  rendering  any  equivalent  for 
the  same  ?  And  does  any  one  suppose  that  these  cases  are 
frequent  enough  in  our  country  towns  to  afford  much  prac- 
tice for  any  one  ? 

I  speak  thus  plainly  because  I  have  known  many  cases 
of  the  use  of  the  speculum  where  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  uterine  disease.  In  one  case  ah  explora- 
tion was  made,  when  the  disease  not  long  afterwards  dis- 
closed itself,  by  an  autopsy,  to  be  an  organic  affection  of 
the  liver.  In  another,  a  speculum  examination  followed 
parturition,  and  of  course  a  congested  state  of  the  os  uteri 
was  presented,  which  was  so  heroically  scarified  that  a 
hemorrhage  ensued  that  was  nearly  fatal.  It  is  the  rash- 
ness arid  inconsiderateness  which  is  so  repreliewsiVAe.  S^wx^- 
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ly  such  a  violation  of  every  medical  principle,  and  of  com- 
mon sense,  too,  should  never  occur.  It  is  humiliating  to 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  seen.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
only  care,  deliberation  and  judgment  that  is  needed.  It 
is  far  better  that  the  physician  should  fail  in  not  doing 
enough  than  in  doing  too  much ;  better  that  he  should 
acknowledge  himself  baffled  and  confounded  by  the  dis- 
ease than  to  institute  an  irrational,  unnecessary  or  harsh 
treatment  that  may  compromise  the  safety  or  future  com- 
fort of  his  patient  and  bring  lasting  dishonor  on  his  own 
name. 

I  have  suggested  these  ideas  not  because  I  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  great  benefit  which  is  obtained  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  uterine  diseases,  btit  because  the  practice  is 
liable  to  great  abuse,  and  therefore  is  to  be  resorted  to 
with  great  care  and  caution,  always  remembering  that 
great  harm  may  result  from  its  injudicious  use,  and  that 
the  very  confidence  reposed  in  the  physician  by  submitting 
to  examinations  so  disagreeable  and  repulsive,  should  enti- 
tle the  patient  to  all  the  reticence  and  caution  which  is 
consistent  with  the  proper  cure  of  the  disease. 
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ORATION. 


CHARLES   F.    P.    HILDRETH,    M.    D,,    C50NC0RD. 

■  ^    .  -  — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows  of  the 

New  H.VMPSHIRE  Medical  Society  : 

The  duty  having  been  assigned  me  of  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  upon  this  anniversary  of  your  honorable 
body  with  a  few  remarks  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  I  have 
undei-taken  it,  although  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to 
my  ability  to  interest  you. 

In  searching  among  the  many  topics  that  present  them- 
selves for  a  subject  upon  which  I  might  address  you,  I  was 
conscious  of  mv  imfitness  to  instruct  those  who  would  be 
assembled  here  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  pursuit  of 
that  calling  by  which  they  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow -citizens.  And  though  I  can  give  no  theory, 
suggest  no  remedy,  or  name  no  treatment  for  disease  that 
would  be  new  to  you  (nor  will  I  attempt  it),  yet,  having 
given  a  few  thoughts  to  the  various  ways  by  which  the 
world  is  duped  and  the  healing  art  disgraced  by  a  false 
practice,  and  some  of  the  causes  leading  to  it,  perhaps  the 
time  may  not  be  lost  if  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  short  dis- 
sertation upon  the 

"TRUE    practice    OF   MEDICINE." 

This  is  a  subject  that  demands  attention ;  one  that  would 
give  the  ablest  of  your  profession  full  scope  for  all  their 
talents,  as  well  as  furnish  work  for  the  humblest ;  and  every 
word  or  thought  advanced  is  needed  not  only  by  \x%^  VjiWt 
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the  world  at  large,  and  no  matter  what  amount  of  labor 
was  bestowed  upon  it,  the  reward  would  be  ample  could 
mankind  be  induced  to  take  more  rational  ideas  regarding 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

''The  world  is  a  humbug  and  life  of  but  little  value,"  was 
the  exclamation  of  a  confirmed  hypochondriac  a  short  time 
ago.  Since  hearing  that,  the  thought  has  struck  me,  had  my 
friend  said  the  practice  of  medicine  was  a  humbug,  as  shown 
in  the  thousand  forms  the  world  is  duped  by  those  who, 
under  the  guise  of  curing  disease,  play  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  sick  and  suffering,  I  fear  there  would  have  been  not 
a  few  grains  of  truth  in  the  charge. 

Indeed,  how  mortifying  it  is  to  witness  the  ease  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  human  familj'^  can  be  deluded.  Ex- 
perience does  no  good,  for  we  are  again  and  again  ready 
for  the  trial  until  worn-out  humanity  can  endure  no  more. 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  Can  it  be  from  ignorance,  from 
a  tendency  of  men  to  error,  or  do  we  wilfully  throw  aside 
our  reasoning  powers  and  with  closed  eyes  rush  into  any 
snare  that  may  be  set  for  us.  This  weakness  or  fault, 
whichever  it  is,  has  in  all  ages  been  taken  advantage  of; 
ours  is  no  exception,  for  the  world,  and  this  country  in 
particular,  is  full  of  quackery  and  imposture  of  every  kind, 
and  they  are  multiplying  day  by  day.  Scarcely  a  news- 
paper can  be  taken  up  but  what,  in  great  capitals,  we  find 
a  new  plan  of  treatment  or  some  new  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  flesh.  The  American  people  are  certainly  the  un- 
healthiest  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  if  the  immense  num- 
ber of  medicines  we  manufacture  and  consume  is  any  cri- 
terion. 

''  The  true  practice  of  medicine  I"  well  might  the  race 
exclaim  from  the  depths  of  quackery  they  are  now  almost 
lost  in, — "  the  true  practice  of  medicine — Oh,  teach  us  what 
it  is  !"  Which  one  out  of  the  countless  methods  held  out 
to  us  is  the  right  one  ?  Tell  us  ere  we  sink  forever.  Here 
wp  have  a]]opathy  with  its  large  doses  ;  homoeopathy  with 
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its  small  doses ;  hydropathy  saying  **  nothing  like  cold 
water ;"  the  botanic  claiming  the  boundless  forest  as  his 
materia  medica;  motorpathy,  the  nutritive  process, 
sleeping  mediums,  female  physicians,  Indian  doctors, 
laying  on  of  hands,  inhalations,  traveling  physicians, 
specialists,  et  id  omne  gentis^  besides  the  innumerable 
patent  medicines  of  which  every  newspaper  informs  us, 
and  with  which  every  store,  from  that  of  the  small  country 
trader  up  to  the  splendid  establishment  of  the  fashionable 
city  druggist,  is  filled. 

It  is  truly  said  we  are  a  reading  people,  occupying  every 
spare  moment  with  paper,  pamphlet  or  book, — reading 
anything,  —  quantity,  regardless  of  quality,  being  all  we 
ask ;  and  well  this  hankering  is  supplied  by  the  cunning  nos- 
trum-venders. Almanacs  and  pamphlets  by  the  million  arc 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land  all  full  of  wonderful 
cures  by  this  medicine  or  that  plan  of  treatment.  The 
beautiful  works  of  creation  are  even  desecrated  by  their 
vile  uses.  They  fill  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  even 
those  called  respectable,  aye,  religious,  with  adveitise- 
ments  craftily  worded  to  catch  the  eye  of  those  who  either 
have  wilfully  neglected  the  precepts  of  morality,  or,  be- 
coming victims  to  the  wickedness  of  others,  suffer  the 
effects  of  sin.  Filled  with  shame,  they  seek  these  impos- 
tors, and  the  result  is  a  broken  and  shattered  wreck.  See 
the  artful  traps  laid  for  simple-minded  women,  who,  soon- 
er than  perform  the  allotted  part  designed  for  them  by  the 
Almighty,  seek  out  these  villains  for  their  "sure  pre- 
ventatives "  of  the  cares  of  maternity.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? A  broken-down  constitution,  dragging  through 
the  wretched  years  of  life,  or  an  untimely  grave. 

Again,  see  the  long  list  of  patent  medicines,  bearing  the 
high  recommendations  of  some  well-known  chemist  or 
distinguished  personage,  with  here  and  there  an  M.  D. 
thrown  in  to  give  an  air  of  respectability  and  catch  the 
unwary, — winding  up  with  the  recommendationa  oi  ^  ie^ 
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elorgj'men, — all  giving  i\  lielping  hand  to  the  great  work 
of  delusion,  whetlier  wittingly  or  not.  And  thus  I  might 
go  on  with  the  long  roll  of  deceit,  but  it  is  too  lamentable 
and  one  would  onl}^  feel  the  littleness  of  mankind  and  the 
disgrace  resting  upon  the  profession. 

Perhaps,  if  we  come  home,  a  sprinkling  of  quackery 
may  be  found  in  our  own  ranks.  .  The  signs  at  least  show 
it, — elsewhere  comes  the  mania  for  specialties?  When 
physicians  advertise  they  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
or  that  pait  of  tlie  human  body,  without  doubt  there  must 
be  a  tendency  to  a  false  practice.  We  will  prolie  it  a 
little,  no  matter  if  we  touch  a  tender  spot ;  so  much  the 
more  need  of  searching:.  In  the  outset  let  me  sav  there 
is  no  desire  to  declaim  against  all  the  study  or  research  a 
man  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  It 
is  all  needed,  and  however  proud  we  may  be  of  the  great 
strides  already  made  by  the  eminent  of  our  art,  yet  we 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  learned.  But  I  doubt  if  the  world  is  anj^  the  wiser,  or 
if  the  profession  has  gained  anything  from  this  fashion  so 
rife  for  specialties.  It  has  certainly  not  been  the  specialist 
who  has  made  the  discoveries  that  have  honored  our  call- 
ing and  benefitted  the  world.  Among  the  distinguished 
names  in  the  history  of  medicine  we  find  none  of  this 
stamp.  And  should  this  course  be  pursued,  in  time  our 
profession  will  be  so  divided  up  that  the  physician,  like 
the  watchmaker,  will  have  but  a  small  part  of  the  mech- 
anism allotted  to  him.  Skilled  it  may  be  in  a  par- 
ticular branch,  but  ignorant  as  regards  the  rest, — his 
superior  knowledge  of  one  part  of  the  human  system  not 
compensating  for  a  deficiency  in  another,  the  result  may 
\ye  a  narrow-minded  professor  instead  of  the  clear-headed, 
general  practitioner. 

The  true  practice  of  medicine  demands  men  with  broad 
and  openjminds,  possessing  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
/nws  which  govern  life  and  the  penalties  which  nature  in- 
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flicts  when  thev  are  disregarded.  This  is  needful,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  time  and  study  we  may  have  given  to  this 
or  that  particular  point ;  and  rest  assured  the  world  will 
find  it  out  in  due  season  and  give  us  credit  for  all  we  de- 
serve, without  our  belittling  ourselves  and  the  profession 
by  flaming  advertisements.  Indeed,  everv^  physician,  if 
he  has  any  pretension  to  medical  skill,  should  know  about 
these  specialties  and  devote  particular  attention  to  them, 
else  he  sadly  neglects  his  duty.  The  student  must  take 
the  human  body  as  a  whole  study,  and  when  I  say  student 
I  include  the  entire  profession,  from  those  who  have  just 
received  the  sanction  of  some  medical  school  up  to  the 
gray-haired  physician. 

One  great  error  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  been  the 
constant  search  for  specifics, — the  idea  continually  run- 
ning in  the  mind  that,  somewhere  in  nature,  there  must 
be  a  panacea  for  every  disease  of  mankind,  forgetting  at 
the  outset  that  disease  is  the  penalty  of  broken  laws  and 
that  most  of  life's  ills  are  from  our  own  neglect,  many 
times  brought  on  wilfully.  Even  at  this  late  day  there  is 
as  much  search  for  them  as  there  ever  was  in  the  middle 
ages  for  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  fountain  of  life.  It ' 
is  this  idea  which  has  helped  to  build  up  the  countless 
number  of  quacks  and  flooded  the  world  with  nostrums. 
This  must  be  ended  if  we  want  a  practice  built  upon  a 
true  foundation,  and  though  we  may  use  the  remedies  na- 
ture has  spread  about  us  with  a  lavish  hand,  yet  always 
bear  in  mind  she  has  furnished  us  with  no  sure  antidote  to 
an  infringement  of  her  laws. 

A  defect  in  the  practice  against  which  we  should  remon- 
strate, and  a  modern  one  too,  is  the  constant  use  of  the 
speculum,  a  use  which  often  runs  into  abuse.  I  will  not 
wholly  condemn  this  instrument  and  cast  it  aside,  but  I 
will  say,  (and  I  believe  in  so  saying  a  large  majority  of 
the  profession  will  sustain  me,)  that  it  is  used  needlessly 
handreds  of  times  by  the  class  of  specialists  Y7\vo  ^^  \)«;y 
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particular  attention  to  diseases  of  females" — not  only 
used  needlessly,  but  often  with  positive  harm.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  making  vaginal  examina- 
tions with  the  speculum  in  every  complaint  a  female  asks 
the  advice  of  a  physician  about ;  nor  is  it  right  to  chai^ 
them  all  to  the  uterus;  that  much -abused  organ  has 
enough  to  bear  which  the  laws  of  nature  have  imposed 
upon  it  without  being  made  the  pack-horse  of  every  femiale 
difficulty  that  is  daily  saddled  upon  it  by  the  specialists 
who  are  more  constantly  supplied  with  the  speculum  than 
with  more  useful  things.  No !  the  woman  of  our  day  suf- 
fers so  much  from  false  education,  through  ignorance  of 
the  laws  which  govern  her  organization  and  from  following 
the  foolish  and  wicked  decrees  of  fashion,  that  we  who 
profess  the  healing  art  should  allay,  instead  of  adding  to 
her   distress. 

What  blots  upon  the  profession  are  those  men  with  a 
speculum  always  at  hand,  subjecting  every  female  who  can 
be  induced  to  employ  them  to  a  vaginal  examination  with 
that  instrument;  their  eyes  must  see  every  case,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  as  many  imaginary  sights  appear  to  them 
'  as  wonderful  sounds  in  times  gone  by  were  heard  by  those 
who  constantly  had  an  ear  to  the  stethoscope.  And  I 
have  even  known  these  specialists  to  carry  their  absurd 
notions  to  the  point  of  introducing  the  speculum  in  young 
girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  undergo 
this  operation,  a  woman  must  be  placed  in  a  position  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  a  sensitive  female ;  then,  with  wise 
looks  and  I  doubt  not  many  times  with  a  morbid  curios- 
ity, the  speculum  is  introduced.  What  can  be  seen? 
How  much  more  knowledge  gained  of  the  case  than  the 
finger  could  give  without  this  shock  given  to  the  modesty 
of  every  true  woman. 

It  is  only  when  the  case  unequivocally  demands  it  that 
we  should  take  up  the  speculum.  Acting  upon  this  rule 
it  would  he  ^seldom  needed,  for  there  are  but  few  diseases 
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of  the  female  organs  in  which  the  touch  will  not  give  all 
the  information  we  can  possibly  obtain.  The  constant  use 
of  the  speculum  is  wrong.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  true 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  degi'ading,  immoral — an  out- 
rage upon  the  sex,  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  We  may- 
be mealy-mouthed  about  it,  as  the  timely  expression  is, 
and  call  it  by  another  name,  but  in  truth  it  is  arrant  quack- 
ery. No  sort  of  surprise  should  be  excited  when  we  see 
female  physicians  multiplying  so  fast  and  female  medical 
colleges  springing  up  over  the  land.  When  women  know 
the  indignities  they  must  submit  to  at  the  hands  of  these 
specialists,  and  are  told  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  whole 
profession,  how  can  we  blame  them  if  they  prefer  to  con- 
fide their  afflictions  to  those  of  their  own  sex  ? 

Men  are  too  prone  to  catch  at  every  new  idea  that  may 
be  broached.  When  a  new  theory  is  advanced,  or  remedy 
discovered,  or  new  instrument  invented,  wc  rush  to  ex- 
tremes, and  although  in  a  majority,  if  not  all,  there  may 
be  good  for  mankind,  how  often  is  the  use  carried  to 
abuse  I  Time  generally  remedies  all  this  as  experience 
teaches  us  our  errors;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  duty, 
with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  reason  given  us,  to  de- 
nounce the  evils  of  any  system,  theory  or  specialty  that 
we  know  is  wrong  and  can  only  result  in  injury  to  our 
fellows. 

There  is  another  fault  which  has  been  fruitful  in  build- 
iug  up  these  false  theories  we  lament ;  one  we  have  to  look 
for  only  in  our  own  ranks.  I  refer  to  the  jealousies  so 
common  among  medical  men.  In  truth  we  may  almost 
charge  it  to  ourselves  that  quackery  is  so  rife  ;  the  quarrels 
and  ill-feeling  among  those  who  should  be  united  has  left 
the  door  open  for  charletanism  of  every  kind.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  truly  deplorable.  Can  we  find  a  cause? 
Does  it  arise  from  an  over- crowded  state  of  the  profes- 
sion? If  so,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the  many  young 
men  now  flocking  to  our  medical  colleges  to  select  ^ovi\ei 
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other  walk  in  life.  I  believe  not.  There  is  room  enough 
for  every  true  phj'sician  to  use  all  the  skill  he  can  com- 
mand in  mitigating  disease.  But  it  comes  from  the  petty- 
feelings  of  envy  we  nourish  in  our  bosoms  until  they  per- 
vade the  whole  system.  Perhaps  this  is  more  prevalent 
among  those  who  practice  in  small  cities  and  country  towns 
than  in  large  places.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
following  our  profession  are  severe  enough  without  this 
being  forced  upon  us ;  yet  it  is  so  common  as  to  become 
dreaded  most  of  all  at  the  commencement  of  business  and 
even  far  into  life.  For  example,  let  a  young  physician 
enter  a  new  locality  and  launch  out  upon  the  uncertain  sea 
of  his  profession  and  how  soon  will  he  bring  down  upon 
himself  the  displeasure  of  the  surrounding  physicians.  If 
they  meet  him  in  their  rounds  he  is  only  saluted  with  a 
formal  bow  and  a  countenance  which  says  as  plain  as 
words,  you  have  no  business  upon  my  territory.  Instead 
of  encouragement  he  meets  with  rebuff,  and  that  too  from 
those  who  should,  of  all  others,  reach  out  the  friendly 
hand.  He  is  only  mentioned  as  the  young  fledgeling  with 
no  experience. 

Then  look  upon  those  who  have  practised  side  by 
side  for  years.  What  unmanly  remarks  of  one  another  ! 
and,  (alas,  that  I  must  say  it,)  they  will  ev^en  descend 
to  mean  devices  to  disparage  a  brother  practitioner.  And 
yet  these  very  men  would  consider  it  the  greatest  insult  to 
have  their  honor  called  into  question.  How  pitiable,  that 
when  we  enter  the  medical  profession,  we  should  sink  the 
man  I  How  many  of  us  can  recall  these  instances  to  mind 
and  with  them  the  thought  that  we  too  have  sinned  ?  If 
so,  the  true  practice  of  medicine  requires  of  us  repentance 
if  we  would  be  true  men.  AVe  know  the  remedy, — let  us 
apply  it,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  raise  our  profession  to 
a  high  and  dignified  position. 

The  true  practice  of  medicine  imposes  grave  and  re- 
spoiisihlc  duties  upon  all  who  claim  to  be  its  teachers.     If 
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we  refuse  to  accept  thein,  the  world,  when  i-ationul  ideas 
regarding  medical  treatment  prevail,  will  have  just  cause 
to  call  us  and  our  profession  false  and  unworthy.  Among 
these  is  an  honest  purpose,  a  fearless  practice  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly course^  With  these  animating  him,^  the  time 
physician  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  service  he  is  called  upon 
to  render  by  the  couch  of  the  sick  and  dying ;  he  strives 
manfully  to  alleviate  suftering,  trusting  in  God  for  help, 
— conscious  that  without  that  his  labors  would  be  in  vain : 
by  study  and  experience  he  increases  the  skill  which  will 
enable  him  to  search  out  the  defects  in  that  wonderful 
work  of  the  Creator,  the  human  body;  no  jealousy 
rankles  in  his  bosom ;  with  a  spirit  of  confidence  he  seeks 
counsel  and  gives  it  with  a  brotherly  feeling,  taking  no 
advantage  of  the  innocent  mistakes  of  another, — realizing 
that  to  "err  is  human."  He  believes  his  profession  to  be 
the  noblest  man  can  desire  ;  and  his  fellows  will  regard  him, 
not  as  the  mere  dispenser  of  medicine,  but  their  friend  and 
adviser.  May  we  accept  the  model  and  strive  to  imitate 
it.  The  nearer  we  approach  such  a  character  the  sooner 
will  false  practice  vanish. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  true  practice  of  medicine 
embraces  everything  which  experience,  science  and  art 
has  brought* to  light — whether  from  the  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  kingdom,  and  its  disciples  are  the  only  real 
eclectics.  Duty  and  honor  demand  they  should  select 
only  the  best  of  this  great  store.  If  the  boundless  lorest 
of  the  botanic  offers  its  treasures  ;  if  cold  water  can  furnish 
relief;  if  homoeopathy,  with  all  its  absurdities,  has  taught 
anything;  if  the  mineral  world  with  the  much -abused 
drug  mercury  at  its  head  holds  out  the  needed  remedy, 
they  are  at  our  service.  From  the  great  wealth  of  nature 
choose  the  remedies  that  reason  dictates,  and  apply  them 
with  judicious  skill  to  nature's  relief.  She  may  be  at 
times  strong  enough  to  throw  off  disease  without  our  aid ; 
if  80,  stay,  the  hand.      When  rcKsolved  upon  v\.  cowv^^  v>i 
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treatment,  pursue  it  with  a  clear  and  determined  purpose 
— administering  the  proper  remedies  with  gentleness  and 
as  little  pain  as  possible  to  the  suffering  patient.  A  wise 
look  and  solemn  shake  of  the  head  never  cured  disease, 
and  although  it  may  have  once  conveyed  the  idea  of 
knowledge,  it  will  not  cover  up  ignorance  now.  The 
world  has  learned  better,  nor  will  it  stand  the  heroic  treat- 
ment and  enormous  doses  of  by-gone  days.  I  doubt  not 
the  pockets  of  many  a  doctor  would  be  searched  in  vain 
for  that  once  all-powerful  instrument  of  mischief,  the 
lancet.  The  world  certainly  progi-esses,  and  with  it  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  if  we  have  at  this  day  much  to 
sorrow  for,  yet  we  have  great  cause  to  rejoice. 

A  great  and  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  ex- 
erted by  the  physician  upon  all  within  his  sphere.  Sensi- 
ble of  this,  how  essential  that  his  character  and  practice 
should  be  based  upon  the  sure  and  solid  foundation  of 
truth.  Naught  in  word  or  deed  demoralizing  should  ever 
emanate  from  him.  He,  above  all  other  men,  needs  a 
clear  and  sober  mind,  and  he  should  never,  by  precept  or 
example,  countenance  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The 
true  physician  never  speaks  lightly  of  religion.  He  who 
thinks  a  disregard  of  that  or  a  sneer  at  the  belief  others 
will  carry  the  idea  of  profound  thought  and  study,  is  the 
fool  and  only  deserves  contempt,  for  the  wisest  and  best 
of  earth  have  all,  at  sometime  or  other  in  their  lives,  giv- 
en convincing  testimony  upon  the  side  of  Christianity. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  influence  of  the  minister 
among  his  fellow -creatures,  his  is  second  to  the  doctor's  ; 
he  alone  sees  man  in  his  lowest  estate.  Humanity,  show- 
ing to  others  a  strong  and  stalwart  exterior,  to  the  doctor's 
eye  only  exposes  the  weaknesses  of  the  race.  Into  his 
ear  are  whispered  the  most  awful  secrets ;  to  him  alone  of 
mortals  is  the  heart  laid  open.  At  times  he  is  peimitted 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  longer  stay  upon  the  earth ;  at 
others  to  iiimoiince  the  stern  approach  of  death.     The  in- 
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fluence  of  the  physician  is  well  described  by  an  English 
writer  in  these  ^ords  :  **  We  may  lie  to  the  lawyers,  we 
may  lie  to  the  confessor,  bnt  to  the  doctor  we  cannot  lie. 
The  murder  will  out.  The  prodigal  pressed  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  debts  will  keep  one  back ;  the  penitent  will 
hide  one  sin  from  his  ghostly  director,  but  from  the  doc- 
tor we  can  hide  nothing  or  we  die.  He  is  our  greatest 
master  here  upon  earth.  The  successful  tyrant  crouches 
before  him  like  a  hound,  the  scornful  beauty  bows  the 
knee,  the  stem,  worldly  man  clings  desperately  to  him 
as  the  anchor  that  will  hold  him  from  drifting  into  the 
dark  sea  that  hath  no  limit.  The  doctor  knows  no  rank. 
He  only  realizes,  acknowledges,  values,  respects  two 
things — Life  and  Death."  Conscious  of  such  great  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  true  phy- 
sician will  ever  exercise  it  justly ;  in  his  hands  the  trust 
will  never  be  betrayed. 

In  the  Tme  practice  of  medicine  we  have  a  profession 
worthy  of  man's  highest  ambition.  Adopting  that,  he 
stands  upon  a  platform  broad  and  catholic, — its  founda- 
tion the  eternal  principles  of  truth.  His  materia  medica 
embracing  t}ie  good  wherever  found,  discarding  every- 
thing improper  and  injurious  ;  an  upright  and  candid  course 
the  only  dealing  with  his  patient,  and  the  golden  rule  his 
sole  guide  of  conduct  toward  his  brother  physicians; — 
when  this  system  prevails,  although  it  may  not  bring  the 
wished -for  millenium,  yet  it  will  be  an  era  of  great  joy  to 
man  and  the  death -knell  of  quackery.  During  our  day 
and  generation,  the  physician  who  makes  this  practice  his 
own  may  not  acquire  riches  or  renown,  but  something  far 
better  will  be  his  gain — the  possession  of  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  well-ordered  life.  It  will  win  for  him  the  esteem 
of  the  good  and  true.  At  the  bedside  of  sufiering  it  will 
nerve  him  with  greater  strength  to  battle  with  the  death - 
angel  for  a  little  longer  lease  of  life ;  and  when  his  labors 
are  finished  his  reward  will  be  the  assured  sat\^tact\o\\  WvaX, 
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his  duty  was  rightfully  performed.  He  may  be  the  plain 
country  doctor,  plodding  through  storm  and  cold  upon  an 
ill-paid  task,  unknown  beyond  his  Own  little  country  cir- 
cuit, yet  in  his  bosom  there  will  beat  an  honest  heart 
filled  with  the  conviction  of  a  right  performance  of  duty. 
His  practice  of  medicine  will  be  the  true  one,  and,  when 
life's  troubled  dream  is  ended,  his  epitaph — 

He  was  a  True  Physician. 
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KEPORT   ON   SUEGERY. 


A.  II.  ROBmsoisr,  concokd. 


Every  contribution  in  science,  every  additional  or  cor- 
roborative fact,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  has  its 
value,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  add  something  to  the  gi'eat 
mass  which  the  ages,-  in  their  ceaseless  and  majestic  flow, 
have  left  deposited  for  the  enrichment  of  the  world.  The 
tiny  rivulet,  that  unheard  and  unnoticed,  sings  its  song  of 
sweetest  melody  upon  the  far-off  hill -side,  and  the  stream 
of  the  valley,  whose  generous  aid  gives  new  richness  and 
beauty  to  the  green  verdure  through  which  it  silently 
courses, — each,  as  well  as  the  broad  river,  upon  whose 
swelling  bosom  the  navies  of  the  world  are  upl)orne, — 
each  does  its  part  in  forming  that  great  "  wealth  of  tide  " 
which,  amid  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  is 
poured  into  the  mighty  ocean.  All  eyes,  indeed,  are  for 
the  broad  river  with  no  thought  for  the  rivulet  and  the 
stream,  and  yet,  without  the  rivulet  and  the  stream  it 
might  not  be  the  great  river.  Thus,  looking  at  great  re- 
sults, we  do  not  notice,  or  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  those  initiatory  steps  by  which  such  results  are 
attained,  and  still  these  initiatory  steps  have  their  impor- 
tance <  Were  it  not  for  considerations  such  as  these,  one 
would  with  hesitancy  and  misgiving  offer  his  crude 
thoughts  to  the  notice  of  this  body ;  and  yet  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  place  and  occasion  wowld  ^q^\\\\q> 
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have  something  of  inspiration  in  them,  and  should  prompt 
one  to  use  his  efforts — insignificant  though  they  may  be — 
for  the  advancement  of  a  cause  which  all  should  have  »o 
much  at  heart. 

As  it  might  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me  to  take  up 
the  tiniie  of  the  Association  in  the  detail  of  cases,  such  as 
ordinarily  occur  in  surgical  practice,  and  which  are  fur- 
nished by  one's  own  personal  experience,  (and  I  have 
already  found  that  one  must  rely  upon  his  own  experience 
for  material  upon  which  to  make  his  reports  to  this  Soci- 
ety,) I  shall  endeavor  no  farther  to  trespass  upon  your 
forbearance  in  that  regard  than  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  illustration  of  the  subjects  touched  upon ; 
and  yet  I  can  not  refrain  from  relating  the  particulars  of 
one  case  of  fracture  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation 
during  the  past  year,  and  which,  from  its  rather  unfre- 
quent  occun*ence  and  from  the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms 
attending  it,  as  well  as  the  consequent  liability  to  error  in 
its  diagnosis,  seems  to  me  to  present  points  of  interest, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  calling  of  your  attention  to  it. 

In  September,  1865,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  Master 
P ,  who,  it  was  said,  had  injured  his  shoulder  by  fall- 
ing from  a  tree.  I  found  the  patient,  a  rather  slender  boy 
of  twelve,  lying  upon  his  right  side  upon  a  bed,  and  ap- 
parently in  great  pain.  He  was  pale  and  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, and  on  attempting  to  sit  up  became  faint.  He 
referred  his  distress  to  the  left  shoulder,  which,  on  exam- 
ination,  presented  a  rather  severe  contusion  over  the 
coracoid  process  ;  the  natural  fulness  and  rotundity  of  the 
joint  not  appearing  lost  to  any  great  extent ;  but  on  com- 
paring this  shoulder  with  the  right,  there  was  some  flat- 
tening of  the  deltoid,  and  on  placing  my  fingers  beneath 
the  acromion  process  I  could  feel  a  vacancy  between  that 
process  and  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Upon  pressing 
upon  the  contused  part  over  the  corocoid  process,  the 
sharp  point  or  the  edge  of  a  bone  could  be  felt.     When 
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directed  to  elevate  the  arm  I  found  he  could  only  flex  and 
extend  his  fingers,  not  having  power  to  flex  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  forearm  or  to  raise  the  arm.  The  limb 
was,  however,  readily  raised  by  me  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  when  it  was  in  that  position  there  was  observed 
a  corrugation  or  puckering  of  the  integument  for  an  inch 
or  two  over  and  around  the  abraded  spot.  Upon  making 
firm  traction  upon  the  humerus  and  gently  rotating  it  out- 
wards, this  deformity,  if  it  be  right  to  call  it  such,  was 
removed,  and  there  was,  I  think,  an  obscure  crepitus  to  be 
perceived.  When  I  placed  my  fingers  deeply  in  the  axilla 
I  could  distinctly  feel  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  did 
not  move  when  the  arm  was  rotated.  The  left  arm,  by 
admeasurement,  was  slightly  the  shortest.  My  diag- 
nosis of  the  case  was  **  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the 
anatomical  neck,  with  partial  dislocation.*'  For  treatment 
I  applied  the  clavicular  bandage,  placed  a  thick  pad  in  the 
axilla,  splints  before  and  behind  upon  the  arm,  which  I 
bound  firmly  to  the  side,  with  the  forearm  flexed  at  nearly 
right  angles  with  the  arm.  After  the  application  of  splints 
the  boy  expressed  himself  as  nearly  free  from  pain.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  splints  were  removed,  at 
which  time  my  patient  could  feed  himself,  could  place 
his  hand  upon  the  top  of  his  head  without  bending  his 
neck,  and  could  raise  his  arm  to  nearly  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. On  doing  which,  however,  the  puckering  of  the 
int^ument  was  still  perceptible,  though  in  a  slighter  de- 
gree than  at  first. 

Cases  like  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  other  surgeons,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  from  its 
character  and  infrequency,  it  in  my  opinion,  merits  notice. 
The  good  use  which  the  patient  in  so  sliort  a  time  recov- 
ered of  his  arm,  appeared  to  me  somewhat  surprising.  It 
only  shows,  however,  what  nature  can  do  in  a  good^ 
bealtiiy  constitution. 
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If  the  maxim  be  true,  that  *'  an  operation  is  quickly 
performed  that  is  well  performed,"  it  is,  I  think,  no  less 
true  that  many  operations  were  better  not  to  have  been 
performed.  The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
surgery  is  manifest,  I  think,  in  nothing  more  strilcingly 
than  in  the  successful  treatment  of  many  diseases  of  a 
chirurgical  character,  without  resort  to  operative  proceed- 
ings, or,  when  such  proceedings  are  called  for,  by  making 
use  of  those  of  a  more  conservative  nature.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken and  pernicious  idea,  if  entertained,  that  most  great 
surgeons  found  their  reputations  upon  their  operations. 
Sir  Bexjamix  Bkodie,-^I  think  it  was, — after  a  most 
brilliant  career  as  a  surgeon,  remarked  that  ''he  had  but 
little  fimcy  for  the  operative  part  of  surgery;"  and  Sir 
AsTLEY  Cooper  said  of  himself  that  ' '  he  was  not  fit  for 
the  performance  of  the  more  delicate  operations  in  sur- 
gery,"— and  yet  what  two  English  surgeons  of  modern 
times  stand  higher  in  the  profession  as  sound,  wise  and 
eminently  successful  practitioners  than  they  ? 

Apprqpos  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  anecdote  is  re- 
lated, that  being  in  Paris,  he  was  conversing  with  Du- 
PUYTREN  upon  professional  matters,  when  he  was  asked  by 
the  latter  how  many  times  he  had  performed  a  particular 
operation  of  difficulty,  and  upon  his  replying  "  some  five 
or  six  times,"  "I,"  said- Dupuytren,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "have  operated  over  fifty  times."  "Indeed," 
was  the  rejoinder,  "and  with  what  result?"  "Oh,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  "  vif/  patients  all  died.  How  was  it  with 
your  half-dozen  cases?"  "My  patients,"  quietly  replied 
Sir  Astley,  '^  all  recovered,^'  Now  which  of  the  two  was 
the  better  surgeon?  The  one  used  the  knife,  the  other 
exercis(»d  sound  judgment.  The  one  was  a  most  brilliant 
operator,  the  other  a  most  able  conservative  surgeon, 

Howev(ir  much  the  expectant  practice  in  surgery  may  be 

decried,  or  how  greatly  to  l)e  deplored  may  be  timidity  in 

the  use  of  instruments  in  cases  strictly  demanding  opera- 
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tive  aid,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  judicious  application  of 
general  principles  to  the  treatment  of  calses  of  disease  of  a 
truly  formidable  character,  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  useful  limbs  which  formerly  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  preserving  in  their  integrity  parts  which  would 
have  been  marred  and  mutilated.  And  yet  alas !  how 
great  the  temptation,  how  importunate  the  demand  for 
the  surgeon  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  reward  too  often  held  out  to  him 
for  so  doinff.  The  false  standard,  in  too  manv  cases  held 
up  by  the  community  in  general,  of  judging  of  one's  emi- 
nence, not  by  the  limbs  and  lives  he  has  saved,  but  by 
those  he  has  sacrified,  and  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
those  surgeons  who  are  loyal  to  the  false  standard  are 
indeed  almost  overpowering  inducements  for  desertion 
from  the  truth.  Patronage,  sudden  wealth,  rank,  emi- 
nence, all  are  in  prospect ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  plod- 
ding industry,  tardy  appreciation  or  misconception  of  his 
ability,  and  a  good  conscience^  are  all  that  the  obverse  of 
the  picture  presents. 

To  perform  well  and  skillfully  a  capital  operation,  may 
be,  and  indeed  is,  "a  great  thing,"  and  it  entitles  the  sur- 
geon to  all  the  credit  which  he  receives  for  his  labor ;  and 
yet  there  is  danger  that  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  these 
great  facts  in  surgery  may  cause  neglect  of  other  duties 
quite  as  important  and  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence. 
Sir  Benjaiviin  Brodie's  advice  to  his  pupils  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  dressing  of  '«  cut  fingers  and  old  ulcers," 
and  not  to  wander  from  hospital  to  hospital  to  witness 
great  operations,  had  certainly  no  little  of  sound  common- 
sense  in  it,  and  is  deserving  the  consideration  of  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  students,  (for  unfortunately  practitioners 
are  not  always  students,)  inasmuch  as  it  is  these  every  day 
affairs, — these  '*  cut  fingers"  and  ''old  ulcers,"  which 
mainly  occupy  one's  attention  in  practice,  while  the  great 
operations — as  thej  are  called — are  the  except\oTv?\  c?^^^^ 
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that  occur,  and  we  can  hardly  establish  a  law  or  found  a 
just  reputation  upon  exceptions.  And  besides,  a  man  can 
show  his  skill  as  well,  if  not  in  healing  "  cut  fingers,"  at 
least  in  successfully  managing  ''  old  ulcers,"  as  in  almost 
any  branch  of  surgery.  Indeed,  if  there  be  anything  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession  which  tries  the  patience  of 
the  surgeon  almost  beyond  endurance,  I  think  it  is  ulcera- 
ted legs,  whether  the  sore  be  acute,  sub -acute  or  chronic, 
irritable,  or  indolent,  varicose,  or  what-not.  After  labor- 
ing for  weeks  on  an  ulcer,  and  just  as  you  begin  to 
congratulate  yourself  that  your  efforts  give  promise  of 
success,  to  find  all  your  labor  lost  on  account  of  the  im- 
prudence of  an  hour,  or  even  from  no  discernible  cause, 
is  vexing  enough.  If  ''the  perfect  and  upright  man"  of 
"  the  land  of  Uz"  had  his  sores  upon  the  legs,  and  they 
proved  as  intractable  as  ulcers  in  such  situations  do  in  these 
days,  no  wonder,  if  his  wife  had  them  to  treat,  that  she 
should  in  her  despair  have  advised  him  "to  curse  God 
and  die." 

But  thanks  to  the  effoi-ts  of  Scott,  of  Bromley  in 
England,  and  of  Mr.  Critchett,  these  old  ulcers,  the 
opprobrium  of  the  profession,  are  much  more  amenable  to 
treatment.  By  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  by  appro- 
priate constitutional  treatment,  and  depletory  measures, 
and  by  simple  water  dressing  during  the  acute  and  sub- 
acute stage  of  the  ulc«r,  and  by  after- strapping  with  lead 
plaster  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  or  even  above  it,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  roller  over  the  adhesive  strips,  the  cure  is 
accomplished  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  (after  the  application  of  the  strips)  walk- 
ing about  and  attending  to  his  ordinary  avocations  with 
comfort.  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Critch- 
ett's  plan,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  few  cases  I  have  tried  it. 
I  will  refer  to  one  case,  that  of  an  old  lady  who  had  a  large, 
ill-conditioned  ulcer  upon  the  leg,  near  the  ankle,  which 
had  tormented  her  for  several  years.     She  had  applied  all 
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sorts  of  unguents  and  *'  all  healing  salves ;"  had  taken  any 
quantity  of  alterative  medicines,  and  drank  gallons  of 
Shaker  and  other  Sarsaparillas,  and  all  to  no  good  effect, 
for  the  ulcer  persisted  in  being  foul  and  ill-conditioned. 
When  first  seen  by  me,  the  ulcer  was  deep  seated,  ex- 
tremely irritable  and  discharging  a  dark  brownish  matter. 
The  leg,  particularly  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  was 
swollen  and  very  j)ainful.  After  rest  and  the  use  of  sim- 
ple dressings  for  awhile,  the  strips  were  applied  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee.  This  woman,  who  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strips  could  not  put  her  foot  to  the  ground 
without  extreme  distress,  at  once  began  to  walk  across  her 
room  with  perfect  ease,  so  complete  was  the  support  af- 
forded to  the  limb.  The  strips  were  removed  in  a  fort- 
night, and  the  ulcer  was  almost  entirely  healed.  After 
one  other  application  the  sore  had  entirely  cicatrized ;  and 
dming  all  this  time,  after  having  the  plasters  applied,  my 
patient  was  about  her  ordinary  household  duties.  Now* 
surely  here  is  some  progress  in  the  cure  of  this  trouble- 
some disease. 

In  this  country,  all  or  nearly  all,  medical  practitioners 
are  general  practitioners ;  and  hence  it  is  of  the  highest 
impoi-tance  that  just  views  should  be  entertained  of  the 
relation  which  medicine  bears  to  surgery,  and  to  inquire 
if  the  same  principles  which  apply  to  the  practice  of  the 
one  are  not,  due  allowances  being  made,  applicable  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  other;  or,  in  other  words,  if  his  means 
and  appliances  prove  successful  to  the  physician  in  the 
removal  of  diseases  which  come  strictly  within  his  prov- 
ince, why  may  not  like  means  and  appliances  prove  of  the 
same  avail  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  in  the  restoration 
of  those  coming  under  his  care  ?  If  the  one  is  to  act  as 
the  assistant  of  nature,  in  her  efforts  to  throw  off  disease, 
why  should  not  the  other  ?  Experience  proves  that  in  a 
miieh  broader  sense  than  is  generally  supposed,  these 
questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  \  ioY  \yj  %nc 
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the  largest  part  of  the  surgeon's  practice  is  what  may  be 
called  non- operative.  And  yet,  do  we  not  sometimes  for- 
get that  the  aim  of  true  surgery  is  something  else — some- 
thing higher  than  the  deftly  using  of  polished  instruments, 
— something  nobler  than  a  system  of  ''cutting  and  slash- 
ing?" When  Demosthenes,  as  we  learned  in  our  school 
days,  was  asked  what  was  the  first  part  of  oratory,  he 
replied,  "Action'';  and  the  second?  "Action";  and  the 
third?  "Action";  and  do  we  not,  at  times,  proceed  as  if 
we  considered  the  surgeon's  first,  second  and  third  duty 
to  be  to  "operate."  How  many  have  been  needlessly 
maimed, — how  many  made  cripples  for  life,  and  how 
many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  this  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  knife  and  the  saw,  is  known  only  to  the  Omnicient 
One ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  some  of  us  were  emulous  of 
the  vulgar  nickname  given  in  England  to  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons, — that  of  "sawbones."  We  all  have 
seen  cases  of  amputation,  where  there  is  every  proba- 
bility the  limbs  might  have  been  saved ;  and  others, 
where  amputation  was  vehemently  urged  (and  as  vehe- 
mently resisted),  and  where  a  little  care  and  attention, — 
a  fair  amount  of  patience,  and  a  good  degree  of  trust  in 
nature's  1  powers*,  would  have  saved  serviceable  members 
of  far  more  value  than  all  the  wooden  contrivances  which 
a  Palmer  ever  invented,  I  will  mention  a  case  :  A  sol- 
dier, in  battle,  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  foot,  the 
ball  traversing  the  foot  from  side  to  side,  near  the  ankle 
joint.  After  some  weeks  ho  was  sent  home,  with  the 
order  to  report  at  the  nearest  hospital  at  the  expiration  of 
his  furlough ;  which  order  he  obeyed,  but  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  his  father's  residence.  Soon  after  this,  his  regi- 
ment followed  him  home  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting, 
when  two  of  its  surgeons  visited  this  soldier,  advised, 
and  even  insisted  upon  amputation  of  his  leg.  The 
matter  was  reported  to  the  hospital  surgeon,  under  whose 
>^iinorvision  the  man  then  was,  who  forbade  any  interfer- 
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eiice.  The  foot  was  not  araputated,  and  the  man,  twenty- 
two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  is  engaged  in 
active  business,  which  requires  him  to  be  much  of  the 
time  upon  his  feet.  He  has  but  a  slight  limp  in  his  gait, 
and  wears  a  boot  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  larger  than  the  one 
upon  the  other  foot.  He  would  not  exchange  this  scarred 
limb,  he  says,  for  a  dozen  wooden  ones.  One  other  dase  : 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  a  case  was  verbally  reported 
by  me  to  this  Society,  of  a  man  who  dislocated  and  frac- 
tured the  ankle,  but  who,  after  the  entire  loss  of  the 
astragalus,  recover-ed  with  a  good  and  serviceable  limb. 
In  fact,  within  a  year  aft^er  the  removal  of  the  bone  (the 
astragalus) ,  he  was  walking  about  with  only  the  aid  of  a 
cane.  And  yet  he  was  strongly  urged  by  a  then  member 
of  this  association  to  have  his  leg  amputated,  and  it  re- 
quired no  little  persuasion  on  my  part  to  induce  him  to 
persevere  in  his  treatment.  The  result  was  as  I  have 
stated,  with  the  addition  that  I  came  near,  I  believe, 
being  prosecuted  for  mal praxis  in  this  case,  but  escaped  ! 
So  much  for  the  interference  of  brethren  in  the  profession, 
and  for  the  gratitude  of  patients  ! 

I  hardly  need  mention  that  many  abnormal  growths, 
bearing  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture, are  entirely  benisrn  in  their  character,  and  can, 
therefore,  not  only  be  removed  by  operation  with  perfect 
success,  but  may  also,  sometimes,  bo  carried  oft'  without 
resort  to  cutting  instruments.  Certain  tumors  of  the 
female  breast,  for  instance,  on  restoration  of  the  impaired 
general  health,  will  take  care  of  themselves — or  the  ab- 
sorbent system  will  take  care  of  them.  They  disappear 
gradually,  but  more  rapidly  than  they  came ;  and  yet 
these  tumors  are  not  infrequently  treated  as  of  malignant 
chai-acter.  I  was  conversing  with  an  old  practitioner 
who  had  a  high  local  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  and  he 
infbnned  me  that  he  had  removed  the  schiri'ous  breast 
four  times,  with  three  complete  recoveries.    He  ^aa  ww.- 
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doul)tedly  honest,  but  he  either  mistook  the  character  of 
his  cases,  or  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  result  of  his 
amputations  :  which  was  it?  That  it  was  the  former,  I  am 
satisfied  from  the  two  following  considerations,  which 
will  not,  I  dare  say,  appear  of  so  great  force  to  the 
Society  as  they  do  to  myself,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  they  did  not.  The  considerations  are  these :  I  have 
amputated  the  female  breast  several  times  for  supposed 
cancerous  disease,  and  at  different  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  have  assisted  other  surgeons  of  good  repute  in  ampu- 
tating several  more,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  but  one  recovery,  that  is,  but  one  in  which  the 
disease  did  not  recur,  and  that  one  I  am  now  convinced , 
was  not  a  case  of  cancer.  This  may  be  regarded  as  one 
consideration,  and  the  other  may  be  inferred  from  the 
histoiy  of  the  following  cases  : 

Mrs.  I ,  of  Andover,  aged'  about  thirty-five,  of  a 

a  dark,  sallow,  cachectic  and  anxious  look,  emaciated  and 
careworn,  presented  herself  for  examination.  She  stated 
that  she  had  a  tumor  in  her  breast  of  several  months 
standing,  which  was  gradually  enlarging,  and  was  at. times 
quite  painful.  I  found  embedded,  apparently  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  a  hard,  rounded  lump,  somewhat 
flattened,  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  or  the  half  of  an 
orange.  It  was  not  very  painful  on  handling,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  muscles  beneath.  The 
glands  of  the  axilla  were  unaffected.  She  was  put  upon 
a  tonic  and  alterative  course,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
tumor  had  nearly  disappeared,  while  her  general  health 
had  greatly  improved.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months 
from  her  first  visit,  her  improved  appearance  was  very 
striking ;  she  had  regained  a  full  rotundity  of  person,  had  a 
healthy  countenance,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  and  appeared 
altogether  another  person.  On  examining  the  breasts, 
they  both  appeared  alike  plump,  and  full  as  those  of  a 
wfiJJ-inade,  healthy  girl.     There  was  no  abnormal  growtii 
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in  either.  Now,  here  was  a  case  which  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  have  warranted  operative  proceedings ;  and 
yet  there  was  entire  removal  of  the  disease  without  resort 
to  cutting  instruments.  And  this  case  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  or  exceptional  one.  I  am  sure  that  the  experi- 
ence of  surgeons  will  furnish  many  such.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  fact  that  the  axillary  glands  were  intact, 
was  enough  to  prove  the  disease  non -malignant,  I  would 
reply  that  in  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  diseased  breast  that 
I  ever  saw,  in  which  the  tumor,  after  removal,  weighed 
five  and  a  half  pounds,  the  glands  of  the  axilla  were 
totally  unaffected  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  and  yet  in 
this  case  the  disease  recurred  in  a  few  years,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  woman's  death. 

One  other  case,  not,  however,  of  mamillary  disease. 
A  lady  consulted  a  surgeon,  and  one  of  very  extensive 
practice,  too,  in  reference  to  a  somewhat  troublesome 
swelling  upon  the  shoulder,  about  which  she  began  to  feel 
some  anxiety.  She  was  urgently  advised  to  have  it  re- 
moved, upon  the  ground,  I  believe,  that  it  was  of  a  sus- 
picious character,  and  perhaps  malignant.  By  the  advice, 
however,  of  a  friend,  she  deferred  for  the  time  submitting 
to  an  operation,  and  made  application  of  a  very  mild, 
simple  wash  to  the  tumor,  which,  under  this  treatment,  in 
a  few  weeks  entirely  disappeared.  This  lady  died,  some 
years  after  this,  of  phthisis,  the  disease  of  the  shoulder 
having  never  returned.  But  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
multiply  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in  regard  to  gan- 
grene^ having  reference  to  cases  which  occurred  in  Depot 
Hospital  at  Concord,  in  1863  and  1864.  And  here  let  me 
premise  that  I  am  obliged  to  draw  entirely  upon  mj'  mem- 
ory for  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  as  the 
register  and  case-book  of  the  hospital  have  passed  out  of 
my  hands. 

This  disease  first  appeared  at  Depot  HoapitaA  \Yi  \}£v^ 
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summer  of  18G3,  in  the  person  of  a  stout,  rooust  soldier, 
who  was  sufteriuiT  from  a  flesh  wound  of  the  les:.  We 
had,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  attack,  received  an  accession 
of  about  sixty  patients,  who  were  left  by  the  Second  Reg- 
iment, on  marching  for  the  front,  among  whom  were  some 
cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  but  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
was  made  up  of  those  suffering  from  malarial  and  syphi- 
litic disease  and  rheumatic  complaints.  These  men,  for 
want  of  room,  were  obliged  to  be  placed  temporarily  in  a 
barrack,  which  had  been  used  a  year  or  more  by  soldiers 
preparing  for  the  field.  We  took  pains  to  cleanse  it  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  but  after  all  our  effoi'ts  it  was,  of 
course,  very  far  from  being  what  it  should  have  been  for 
the  comfort  of  the  men.  However,  we  contrived  to  get 
along  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  but  before 
we  could  get  new  wards  prepared  at  the  hospital,  we 
were  obliged,  by  order  of  the  military  commander,  to  re- 
move into  another  old  barrack,  much  worse  than  the  one 
we  then  occupied.  Jt  was  while  we  were  moving,  and 
during  the  visit  of  the  Medical  Inspector,  that  this  soldier 
called  my  attention  to  the  then  condition  of  the  wound 
upon  his  leg.  The  Inspector's  notice  was  directed  to  the 
case,  who  at  first  suspected  that  the  ulcer  might  be  spe- 
cific; but  close  investigation  at  the  time,  and  its  subse- 
quent history,  too  plainly  showed  its  character.  In  this 
case,  after  the  wound  had  sloughed  and  ncAV  granulations 
had  formed,  and  the  ulcer  had  cicatrized,  or  nearly  so, 
gangrene  again  attacked  it,  destroying  all  the  newly  formed 
tissue,  and  manifestly  reducing  the  patient.  This  process 
was  gone  through  with,  I  think,  for  the  third  time,  before 
recovery,  which  was  slow  and  tedious,  eventually  took 
place. 

We  Iiad^on^  few  cases  of  gangrene,  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  in  all,  after  this  during  the  year,  all  of 
which 'recovered.  They  were  none  of  them  of  that  terri- 
)>Je  character' described  by  authors,  and  did  not  require 
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the  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  advised,  and  which  we 
afterwards  found  so  essential. 

We  had  been  some  weeks  in  our  new  quarters  at  Depot 
Hospital,  and  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  im- 
proved condition  of  things  generally  around  us,  as  well  as 
upon  the  satisfactory  state  of  nearly  all  of  our  patients, 
when  we  were  again  visited  by  the  disease.  This  was,  I 
think,  in  1864.  A  soldier  on  furlough  reported  at  the 
Hospital  with  a  gun  -  shot  wound  of  the  leg,  and  in  a 
shockingly  depressed  condition,  from  the  effects  of  gan- 
grene, which  had  made  severe  ravages,  and  was  still 
unchecked.  It  seemed  a  wonder  that  he  had  strength  to 
ride  from  his  residence  in  order  to  report,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  recovery  was  indeed  gloomy;  but  he  did 
recover  eventually.  Not  long  after  the  reception  of  this 
man,  we  began  to  have  frequent  accessions  of  cases  of 
gangrene  among  those  who  had  been  severely  wounded, 
uearly  all  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  disease  pre- 
viously, had  partially  recovered  and  were  sent  North 
(prematurely  as  it  proved)  for  change  of  air,  and  who 
were  again  stricken  down,  their  wounds  for  the  second 
time  taking  on  a  gangrenous  appearance.  In  the  spring 
we  received  in  one  day,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  among  whom  were  something  like  twenty  wdth  gan- 
grenous wounds,  some  of  them  of  the  most  frightful 
character,  and  others  dropped  in  at  different  times  after 
this,  so  that  we  had  in  all  fifty  or  more  cases  (I  mention 
the  minimum),  varying  in  severity  from  those  which 
might  be  called  mild  to  those  of  the  most  severe  descrip- 
tion. These  men  were  isolated,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  other  wounded  men  w^ho  were  unaffected  by  gangrene 
were  forbidden  from  entering  the  ward  in  which  they  lay ; 
and  yet,  new  cases  would  occasionally  occur,  and  on 
inquiry,  it  would  be  found  that  they  had  stolen  into  the 
forbidden  ward  to  see  those  so  much  worse  afflicted  than 
themselves.     It  was  manv  weeks  before  we  succeeded  Sxv 
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entirely  getting  rid  of  this  disease,  and  many  more  before 
we  ceased  to  feel  apprehension  of  its  return. 

Gangrene,  which  has  always  been  the  dread  and 
scourge  of  hospitals,  and  which  has  often  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  its  management,  was 
from  the  beginning,  with  us,  treated  upon  general  princi- 
ples. We  followed  no  prescribed  rule,  but  treated  ^ach 
case  upon  what  we  considered  its  merits ;  but  the  first 
steps  were  always  "cleanliness,  separation,  and  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air."  On  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  in  1813  - 
14,  the  English  army  suffered  severely  from  gangrene. 
Mr.  Guthrie's  tables  show  an  average  mortality  in  five 
hospitals  of  nearly  one  in  three  of  those  attacked.  There, 
as  we  are  informed,  strong  depleting  measures  were  called 
for,  and  successfully  practised  at  the  invasion  of  the 
disease ;  but  it  was  far  different  with  us.  In  no  case  did 
we  bleed,  and  rarely  had  we  occasion  for  any  medicine  of 
a  strictly  depletory  character.  But  then,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  our  patients  had  been  transported  several 
hundred  miles,  with  none  too  great  care,  before  entering 
the  hospital,  were  in  a  tired  and  depressed  condition  from 
that  cause,  and  were  besides,  in  many,  perhaps  most  of 
the  cases,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  malaria  upon  the 
system.  We  were  obliged,  then,  from  the  commence- 
ment, to  put  them  upon  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment, 
with  opiates  to  allay  pain  and  produce  sleep,  while  at  tlie 
same  time  we  gave  them  all  the  animal  food  thp  stomach 
would  bear.  For  topical  treatment,  we  in  no  instance 
used  the  actual  cautery,  but  relied  upon  chloride  of  zinc, 
nitric  acid,  bromine,  chloride  of  soda,  tincture  of  myn'h 
and  charcoal  poultices,  &c.,  while  chloride  of  lime  was 
freely  used  in  all  parts  of  the  ward  in  which  the  dan- 
gerous cases  were  placed.  Our  favorite  internal  remedies 
were  the  mineral  acids,  iron  and  quinine,  lupulin  and  rhu- 
barb, ale  and  porter,  wine,  &c.  The  result  of  the  treat- 
Dient  was,  I  think,  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  the  rate  of 
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mortality  not  ranging  higher  than  in  many  other  diseases 
in  private  practice.  We  lost  in  all,  from  the  ejSfects  of 
gangrene,  three  cases.  One  of  these,  with  gangrene  of 
liie  fore-arm,  had  been  treated  at  home,  had  evidently  suf- 
fered from  want  of  proper  care,  and  on  admission  was 
found  to  have  lost  from  gangrenous  ulceration,  all  the 
superficial  flexors  of  the  fore- arm,  while  the  disease  was 
still  progressing.  We,  however,  succeeded  in  checking 
its  spread,  the  ulcer  having  nicely  cleansed  itself,  new  and 
tolerably  good  granulations  having  sprung  up,  and  the 
pulse  showing  a  fair  amount  of  strength.  We  hoped  we 
should  save  the  man,  but  during  the  absence  of  the  sur- 
geon, secondary  haemorrhage  occurred,  and  although  a 
tourniquet  had  been  placed  upon  the  arm,  as  a  precaution, 
before  it  could  be  checked  by  the  attendant,  the  patient 
had  so  sunk  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  second  case 
of  death  was  that  of  a  man  with  gangrene  of  the  leg. 
He  was  so  depressed  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  that  his 
case,  on  admission,  was  considered  hopeless.  He  lin- 
gered a  few  weeks,  resisting  all  efforts  to  improve  his 
condition,  and  then  died.  The  third  case  was  that  of  gan- 
grene of  the  thigh,  at  the  lower  third.  This  patient  had 
been  some  weeks  in  hospital,  had  so  far  improved  that  the 
surface  of  the  wound,  which  had  become  free  from  pain, 
did  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  discharging 
healthy  pus.  The  knee  joint  had  not,  prior  to  this  time, 
become  affected,  and  we  had  ceased  to  feel  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  him,  when  one  of  my  assistants  recalled  my 
attention  to  his  case.  I  found  the  leg  below  the  knee 
swollen  and  tender,  with  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation. 
A  bistoury  was  introduced  into  the  swelling,  evacuating 
half  a  pint  of  extremely  offensive  matter.  The  man  soon 
began  to  sink,  when,  as  the  only  resort,  it  was  determined 
to  amputate.  I  removed  the  limb  near  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  the  patient  rallying  well  after  the  operation ;  but 
gangrene    attacked  the  stump  the  next  day  •,   ae^o\id^T^ 
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liemorrhage  occurred,  and  death  followed  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  operation.  This  was  my  first  and 
last  case  of  amputation  for  gangrene. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  we  had  many  other  cases  of 
gangrene,  which  to  all  appearances  were  fully  as  severe  as 
the  three  which  resulted  in  death ;  one  with  gangrene  of 
the  leg,  in  which  the  tibia  was  denuded  for  six  mches  in 
length,  the  bone  becoming  carious  to  that  extent,  and  was 
removed,  the  man  recovering ;  another  with  gangrene  of 
the  chest  and  arm,  down  to  the  elbow.  In  this  case, 
which  of  course  required  the  closest  watching,  the  great 
vessels  of  the  axilla  and  under  the  clavicle  were  laid  bare, 
and  could  be  distinctly  seen  beating,  and  yet  this  man 
made  a  most  rapid  recovery.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  instances. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  the  belief  that 
our  management  of  the  disease  was  in  the  main  judicious, 
and  the  result  all  that  could  have  been  reasonably  hoped 
for. 

From  the  history  of  the  cases  coming  under  our  notice, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  immediate  agents  producing  this 
disease  were  exposure,  fatigue,  too  crowded  quarters, 
improper  diet,  and  want  of  care.  The  original  cause  of 
hospital  gangrene  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  believed  to 
be  "a  morbid  poison,  contagious,  and  as  many  think,  in- 
fectious." Mr.  Guthrie's  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
this  poison,  is  perhaps,  as  reliable  as  any  that. has  been 
given.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "tripartite.  It  originates  in 
consequence,  1st,  of  a  failure  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army;  2d,  of  a  failure  in  its  medical  organization,  and 
3d,  from  the  absence  of  a  suflScient  number  of  good  sur- 
geons, regularly  drilled  to  their  various  duties." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  complete  isolation  of 
the  patient  is  essential,  with  good  air  and  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness  as  indispensable  aids.  The  topical  applications 
should  he  such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  and  after  the  fall- 
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iug  off  of  the  slough,  the  parts  should  be  dressed  as  ia 
ordimuy  cases  of  sui^ry.  The  constitutional  treatment 
should  be  upon  general  principles,  each  case  to  be  man- 
aged according  to  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  desultory,  and  I  am  aware,  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner,  touched  upon  certain  surgical  topics 
which  I  deemed  might  be  of  interest ;  and  if  any  apology 
be  needed  for  the  apparent  egotism  of  relying  so  exclu- 
sively on  my  own  experience  for  material  with  which  to 
"fill  my  paper,  I  must  refer  to  the  circumstances  in  which, 
as  a  reporter,  I  have  been  placed,  and  would  beg  to  re- 
mind those  gentlemen  who  have  given  me  their  assurances 
of  contributions  in  surgical  practice,  that,  aside  from 
Governmental  notes,  promises  to  pai/  are  not  regarded  as 
legal  tendei: 
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PKOCEEDINQS. 


The  seventy -fifth  ammal  meeting  lof .  the  New  Hamp- 
shu'e  Medical  Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  27  and  28,  1865. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
John  Clough,  M.  D.,  of  Lebanon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Currier,  the  reading  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men, who  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

A.  E.  Emery,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
J.   C.  Clough,  M.  D.,  Greenland. 
S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
James  Farrington,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 
John  F.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Chester. 
JA3IES  FuRGUsoN,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
C.  W.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
examine  credentials  of  delegates  from  other  Medical  So- 
cieties, consisting  of  Drs.  Dixi  Crosby  of  Hanover,  C. 
P.  Gage  of  Concord,  and  Thomas  Sanborn,  of  Newport. 

Gommittee  to  Examine  Patients. —  Drs.  A.  B.  Crosby, 
T,  Webster  and  A.  Smalley. 


Committee  to  Audit  Treasurer's  Account. — Drs.  L. 
Frexch  and  L.  W.  Peabody. 

Committee  on  dominations  of  Officers  and  Delegates 
for  the  Ensuing  Year, — Drs.  G.  A.  Crosby,  A.  H. 
Robinson,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  L.  G.  Hill,  A.  Smalley, 
N.  W.  Oliver  and  T.  M,  Gould. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Webster  of  Boscawen,  announced  the 
death  of  Mathias  Spaulding,  M.  D.,  of  Amherst,  the 
oldest  member  of  this  Society. 

Drs.  E.  K.  Webster,  Albert  Smith  and  T.  P.  Fitch 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  deceased  mem- 
bers. 

Drs.  Thomas  Wheat  and  N.  W.  Oliver  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Savings  Bank  with 
reference  to  the  Bartlett  Fund. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker  of  Farmington,  the  case  of 
Dr.  McIntire  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

At  12  o'clock  the  President,  Dr.  Clough  of  Lebanon, 
delivered  the  Annual  Address. 

« 

Dr.  Oliver  of  Portsmouth,  extended  to  the  Society  an 
invitation  from  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  President  of  Ports- 
mouth Atheneum,  to  visit  that  Institution,  and  to  visit  his 
house  and  garden.  Dr.  Oliver  also  extended  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Mayor  and  City  Authorities  to  the  Societ  y 
for  an  excursion  down  the  Harbor. 

On  motion  of  E.  K.  Webster,  the  invitations  were 
accepted  and  the  thanks  of  this  Society  were  extended  to 
Eev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  the  Mayor  and  City  Authorities, 
for  their  hospitalities. 

The  committee  on  credentials  introduced  Dr.  Enos 
HoYT  and  Dr.  Fogg  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Woodward  of 
Connecticut  and  Dr.  Jewett  of  Maine  as  delegates  from 
their  respective  State  Medical  Societies,  and  they  were 
invited  to  take  seats  with  the  Society  and  partake  of  its 
hospitalities. 
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At  2  1-2  o'clock  the  Society  adjourned  to  partake,  with 
invited  guests,  of  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Rockingham 
House,  to  meet  again  at  7  1-2,  or  immediately  after  the 
return  from  the  excursion. 

At  4  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  Society,  in  company  with  the 
Mayor,  City  Authorities,  Admiral  Bailey  and  other  of- 
ficei*s,  went  on  board  the  steamer  Pioneer,  visiting  the 
Navy  Yard  and  the  new  double  -  turreted  Monitor  lying 
at  her  moorings  in  the  harbor,  returning  at  7  1-2,  p.  m. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  committee  on  nomination  made  their  report,  which 
was  accepted. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  deposit  the  report  as  a  bal- 
lot, by  which  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  officers  and  delegates  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President. —  W.  D.  Buck,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
Vice  President. — R.  P.  J.  Tenney,  M.  D.,  Pittsfield. 
Secretary.  —  JfAxii^iN  Call,  M.  D.,  Suncook. 
Treasurer. — Thomas  Wheat,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

Councillors.  —  S.  Cummings,  A.  B.  Crosby,  William 
Leighton,  C.  F.  p.  Hildreth,  D.  T.  Parker,  T.  H. 
Marshall,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  H.  B. 
Burnham,  E.  Carter,  A.  A.  Gerrish,  W.  Water- 
house,  B.  F.  Skinner,  D.  S.  Prescott. 

Censors.  —  G.  Montgomery,  Levi  P.  Dodge,  E.  W. 
Price,  J.  Danforth,  L.  B.  How,  E.  Thompson,  G.  A. 
Crosby,  W.  Darling. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  —  George 
B.  Twitchell,  A.  Bicktord. 

Orators,  —  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth,  H.  B.  Burnham. 
JStibatitutes. — J.  F.  Hall,  L.  B.  How. 
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Standing  Committee  on  Surgery, — A.  H.  Robinson. 

On  Practice  of  Medicine.  — L.  C.  Bean. 

On  Epidemics. — N.  Call. 

On  Obstetrics. — N.  W.  Oliver. 

On  Publication. — N.  Call,  L.  B.  How. 

On  Arrange^nents.  —  A.  B.  Crosby,  J.  Clough  and 
L.  C.  Bean. 

Delegates  to  State  Medical  Societies.  —  Massachusetts. — 
L.  G.  Hill,  G.  B.  Twitchell. 

Rhode  Island. — W.  D.  Buck,  T.  M.  Gould. 
Connecticut. — Albert  Smith,  E.  K.  Webster. 
JSfew  York.  — F.  P.  Fitch,  E.  P.  J.  Tenney. 
Vermont. — John  Clough,  Dixi  Crosby. 
Maine. — J.  F.  Hall,  W.  Leighton. 

Delegates  to  American  Medical  Association.  —  T.  J. 
W.  Pray,  J.  C.  Eastman,  A.  H.  Robinson,  P.  A. 
Stackpole,  J.  P.  Bancroft,  H.  B.  Burnham,  T.  J.  W. 
Pray,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  C.  P.  Gage,  A.  Sjmalley,  E. 
K.  Webster,  W.  D.  Buck,  N.  W.  Oliver. 

The  report  of  the  delegate  to  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege was  read  by  Dr.  Bean,  which  was  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  committee  on  publication. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Pray  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  was  read  and  referred 
to  committee  on  publication. 

Resolved^  That  Prof.  Albert  Smith  of  Peterboro',  be 
requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  publication,  to  be  read  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  abuse  of 
topical  applications  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
uterus. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  extended 
to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  City  Government,  Admiral 
Bailey  and  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  for  their  kindness  and 


attentions  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Society  in  this  city, 
and  for  the  very  agreeable  and  delightful  excursion  down 
the  harbor. 

Voted,  That  the  amendment  to  article^ 2.^of  section  i v., 
passed  last  year,  be  rescinded. 

Voted,  That  those  of  the  members  who  have  paid  the 
annual  tax  of  1865  have  the  excess  refunded  to  them  if 
desired ;   if  not,  that  it  be  credited  to  their  account. 

Voted,  That  the  publication  of  the  transactions  be  de- 
ferred one  year. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  consider  if  any  alteration  of  the  constitution 
or  by-laws  be  necessary,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Drs.  Dixi  Crosby,  Albert  Smith  and  A.  B.  Crosby, 
were  appointed  that  committee. 

Dr.  E]S'OS  HoYT  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  presented  to 
the  Society,  with  intei'esting  remarks,  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Edward  Jenner,  M.  D. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Smith,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Dr.  Enos  Hoyt  for  the  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  immortal  Jenner. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Crosby, 

Voted,  That  each  member  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
present  some  favorite  prescription  to  the  Society. 

Voted,  That  Drs.  Enos  Hoyt  of  Massachusetts,  Asii- 
bel  Woodward  of  Connecticut  and  Jewett  of  Maine, 
be  admitted  as  honorary  members  of  this  Society. 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  be 
held  in  Hanover,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1866. 

Adjourned. 

N.    CALL, 

Secretary  AT.  H.  Medical  Society . 
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PRESIBENT'S    ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen   and   Fellows    of   the    New  -  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  : 


A 


It  has  become  my  duty,  as  it  has  been  that  of  my  pre- 
decessors, to  address  you  upon  some  medical  subject. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  many  venerable 
heads  have  passed  away.  As  time  rolls  on,  many  more 
will  soon  follow,  and  I  cannot  express  my  views  any 
better  than  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet : 

**  a  weary  path  I've  traveled,  'miJ  darkness,  storm  and  strife, 
Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life ; 
But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon  be  o'er, 
I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on  the  door!" 

And  we  hope  and  trust  that  their  places  may  be  filled  with 
those  who  are  true  and  will  do  justice  to  their  calling. 
When  we  call  to  mind  those  illustrious  men  who  founded 
this  Society  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  we 
can  this  day  appreciate  their  efforts.  No  one  who  has  at- 
tended the  annual  anniversary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society,  but  has  gone  home  wiser  if  he  wished  so 
to  do.  We  meet  to  greet  each  other  and  exchange  views, 
that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  discharge  our  duty  to 
the  sick  patient.  The  mind  is  continually  on  the  alert. 
New  theories  arise ;  no  matter  how  vague,  they  all  have 
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their  followers ;  they  will  all  pass  away.  The  old  school 
will  stand  firm,  like  the  old  oak  of  an  hundred  years 
or  more. 

Gentlemen,  assembled  as  we  are  here,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  tlie  medical  profession  of  New  Hampshire, 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens  of  this  ancient  and 
beautiful  Strawberry  Bank,  honored  by  the  recollections 
and  associations  of  the  past,  coming  as  we  have  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  distant  portions  of  the  State, 
abandoning  for  the  time  our  private  engagements  and  pro- 
fessional toils,  as  if  only  to  enjoy  the  social  amenities  and 
the  pleasures  of  professional  reunion,  these  two  questions 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
merely  witnesses  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  our 
assemblage :  For  what  purpose  is  this  convocation  of 
physicians  ?  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  their  particu- 
lar pursuits  which  prompts  them  to  relinquish  its  rewards, 
to  forego  the  inducements  of  liome,  when  there  is  no 
visible  manifestation  on  their  part  of  a  design  to  promote 
those  objects  which  center  in  self  interest,  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  sectarian  ambition  or  political  partizanship  ? 

In  fulfilment  of  a  duty  incident  to  the  position  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  (by  your  partiality)  to  hold  for  the 
past  year  —  a  year  full  of  startling  incidents,  long  to  live 
in  the  history  of  self-government  —  a  year  full  of  pleasant 
recollections  to  myself,  I  shall,  whilst  designing  in  brev- 
ity to  follow  the  example  of  my  honored  predecessors, 
attempt  some  feeble  hints  on  the  effect  of  mental  influ- 
ences upon  our  physical  frame. 

Before  entering  upon  the  task,  I  beg  you  to  indulge  me 
one  moment  in  repeating  to  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  my  assurance  of  gratitude  for  the  distinction  and 
kiudness  I  have  received  at  its  hands,  and  for  the  personal 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  the  acts  of  courtesy  be- 
stowed upon  me,  the  recollections  of  which  will  linger  in 
my  memory  and   lessen  the  consciousnessv  of  my  \v^\^\. 
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which  excites  the  feelmgs  aud  affections  too  much,  will 
disturb  that  harmouy  of  action  between  the  mind  and 
body.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  effect  of  revolutions, 
since  in  all  great  political  changes  and  disturbances,  all 
feelings  and  selfish  passions,  such  as  ambition,  pride, 
courage,  fear,  anxiety,  disappointment,  &c.,  serve  to  ex- 
hilarate or  depress  the  mind.  Disagreeable  affections 
have  a  great  influence  on  automatic  life.  They  often  pro- 
duce torpor  in  every  irritable  part,  especially  in  the  circu- 
lating and  absorbent  system,  contraction  and  slowness  of 
the  pulse,  a  laborious,  slow  respiration,  sighing,  a  general 
langour  and  lassitude,  and  a  sense  of  oppression.  The  lungs 
are  loaded  with  blood,  the  heart  is  full,  there  is  contrac- 
tion,  shrinking  and  paleness  of  the  skin,  and  coldness  in  the 
extremities.  The  effect,  however,  differs  in  various  indi- 
viduals. Sometimes  in  anger  the  face  glows  with  heat 
and  flushes  with  blood  ;  at  another  time  it  is  deadly  pale, 
and  the  features  shrink.  It  excites  morbid  action 
in  the  liver  and  alters  the  secretions  of  the  bile,  not 
only  in  quantity  but  also  in  quality,  whence  diarrhea, 
vomiting,  colic,  or  jaundice  arise.  It  excites  the  heart 
and  arteries  to  a  preternatural  degree  of  action,  acceler- 
ates the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  heart  and 
arteries,  but  retards  its  return  through  the  veins. 

There  arc  other  causes  which  disturb  the  mind,  to  the 
great  injury  of  its  material  frame,  among  which  is  medi- 
cal superstition  in  its  various  forms.  Anything  couched 
in  mystery  is  received  and  swallowed  down  like  a  sweet 
morsel.  There  seems  to  be  in  mankind  a  desire  to  be  de-  . 
ceived.  Upon  this  is  built  the  great  platform  of  quackery ; 
upon  this  the  mind  is  tossed  about  like  the  ocean  wave.  It  is 
not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cal superstition  that  it  should  so  frequentl}'  involve  in  its 
trammels  persons  who,  on  every  other  occasion  would  re- 
sent v/ith  indignation  any  attempt  to  talk  them  out  of 
their  reason    and   persuade  ttveiu  out  of   their   senses. 
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And  yet  we  aaye  continued  proofs  of  its  extensive 
influence  over  powerful  and  cultivated  minds.  "In 
ancient  times  we  adduce  the  wise  Cicero  and  the  no  less 
philosophic  Aurelius,  while  in  modem  times  we  need 
only  recall  to  our  recollection  the  number  of  persons  of 
superior  rank  and  intelligence  who  are  actually  persuaded 
to  submit  to  the  operations  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism. 
Lord  Bacon,  with  all  his  philosophy,  betrayed  a  disposi- 
tion to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  charms,  and  Boyle 
seriously  recommended  the  thigh  bone  of  an  executed 
criminal  as  powerful  remedy  for  dysentery."  There 
are  some  of  our  first  men  in  society,  of  good  native 
talent,  good  education,  who  stand  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  fellow  men,  who  occupy  high  stations, 
capable  of  doing  honor  to  themselves  and  their  constitu- 
ents, who  are  sane  upon  all  other  subjects  that  come 
before  them  and  perfectly  insane  upon  the  subject  of 
medicine.  A  quack  can  lead  them  as  easily  as  you  can 
lead  a  child.  They  do  not  stop  to  investigate ;  they 
take  for  granted  he  is  all  he  pretends  to  be.  They  take 
his  compounds,  without  knowing  of  what  they  are  com- 
posed, and  recommend  them  to  others.  There  is  no  pro- 
fessional class  of  men  who  sustain  quackery  more  than  the 
clergy.  After  visiting  the  sick  patient  and  administering 
to  his  spiritual  wants  they  think  they  are  doing  God^s 
service  to  recommend  a  bottle  of  quack  medicine,  thereby 
disturbing  the  mind  of  the  patient,  lessening  his  confi- 
dence in  his  physician,  and  prolonging  his  disease.  All  I 
have  to  say  to  this  class  of  gentlemen  is,  *' hands  ofi^;  at- 
tend to  your  high  calling  and  we  will  attend  the  sick."  I 
do  not  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  all  the  clergy.  There  are 
some  who  are  gentlemen  and  attend  to  their  own  duty, 
and  let  our  business  alone.  Who  that  has  been  con- 
versant with  the  sick-bed  does  not  know  that  the  mind  of 
the  patient  should  not  be  disturbed?  His  mind,  as  well  as 
his  body,  should  be  at  rest,  free  from  all  excitm^  Vo^va^* 
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For  the  physiciau  is  only  the  minister  of  nature  ;  his  duty 
is  to  follow  her  in  her  march,  to  aid  her  when  she  wavers, 
to  rectify  her  when  she  wanders  from  her  path.  The 
physician  should  stand  like  the  sentinel  upon  the  wall 
and  warn  every  one  to  keep  away ;  for  the  visits  of  friends 
and  those  that  are  not  friends  are  oftener  a  curse  than  a 
blessing. 

Before  concluding  my  address  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
make  some  further  allusions  to  our  situation  as  physicians. 
Some  of  the  best  intellects  of  our  country  are  among  this 
class  of  men.  Well  may  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  feel  proud  of  such  men  as  Bautlett,  Twitchell, 
Oliver,  Martin,  and  many  others  whose  epitaphs  have 
been  written,  and  whose  memory  will  be  revered  through 
all  coming  time  :  and  we  have  in  our  Society  at  the  pres- 
ent time  high-minded  men — yes,  men  who  will  compare 
favorably  with  their  fellow  men  in  other  professions,  men 
who  have  filled  places  of  honor  and  trust  aside  from  the 
medical  profession. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  all  sunshine  with  the 
physician  ;  he  has  his  dark  and  stormy  days.  He  some- 
times meets  with  a  cold-hearted  selfishness  which  nearly 
chills  his  aspirations  for  usefulness.  The  trials  from  false 
brethren  are  by  no  means  slight.  Open  and  high-minded 
himself,  he  has  yielded  his  confidence  to  a  professional 
brother,  who,  to  accomplish  sinister  ends,  has  come  to  him 
with  a  smooth  tongue.  Too  late  to  meet  the  evil,  he  finds 
that  his  reputation  has  been  assailed  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  while  thrust  after  thrust  has  been  made  at 
points  the  most  sensitive,  and,  as  he  had  himself  thought, 
most  secure.  There  is  honor  in  open  hostility,  but  the 
secret  enemy  cannot  be  met  on  equal  terms  by  the  honest 
and  upright  man.  Joab  took  the  unsuspecting  captain 
aside  in  the  gate,  and  while  speaking  quietly  to  him, 
smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib.  There  are  too  many 
Joabs  in  our  profession,  who  base  their  prosperity  upon 
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another's  downtaii.  The  true  doctrine  is,  man  should  not 
be  an  enemy  to  man,  especially  in  our  profession.  How 
many  times  have  I  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  lifted 
from  my  shoulders  by  the  counsels  of  an  honest  brother ! 
Physicians  should  deal  honestly  and  justly  with  each  other 
so  that,  when  calling  in  counsel  they  may  be  perfectly 
free  from  all  fear  of  losing  either  their  reputation  or  their 
patients. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I 
would  congratulate  you  upon  the  auspicious  condition  of 
our  country  after  four  years  and  more  of  a  gigantic  civil 
war.  I  would  congratulate  you  not  onlj'-  upon  the  return 
of  peace,  but  upon  the  fair  and  encouraging  prospect  that 
lies  before  us.  Thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence  that 
amid  those  dark  days  of  treason  and  organized  rebel- 
lion, when  large  and  powerful  armies  were  engaged 
against  the  government,  and  some  foreign  powers  con- 
nived with  the  insurgents,  our  national  life  has  been 
preserved.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  liberties.  We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the 
continuance  of  those  benign  institutions  of  our  land  which 
our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us  and  sealed  with  their 
blood.  As  long  as  one  spark  of  patriotism  remains  in 
our  heai-ts,  or  one  drop  of  pure  American  blood  flows  in 
our  veins,  these  principles  and  these  inalienable  rights  of 
man  will,  I  trust,  remain  precious  and  dear  to  us.  As 
members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  we  have  not  failed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  While  the 
contest  has  been  long  and  bloody,  while  the  clasli  of  arms 
has  been  loud  and  fierce  and  while  tens  of  thousands  of 
sabres  have  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  leaving  the  dead  and 
the  wounded  thickly  strewn  on  many  a  battle-field,  we 
have  not  ceased  to  pray  for  the  victory  of  right  over 
wrong,  and  that  freedom  and  humanity  might  triumph 
over  oppression  and  barbarism.  And,  gentlemen,  we  re- 
joice once  more  to  see  the  eagle  of  justice  awd  YOo^y^^ 
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perched  upon  the  banner  of  our  nation,  unharmed  and  un- 
plucked  of  a  suigle  feather.  Looking  back  over  the  past 
year,  what  wonderful  achievements  do  we  behold  !  How 
thickly  crowded  with  great  and  brilliant  events  have  been 
the  twelve  months  since  last  we  met  together.  The  starry 
folds  of  our  national  ensign  have  flashed  out  their  light 
and  meaning  over  all  thjtt  broad  and  error-bound  land 
which  extends  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rebel  capital  has 
been  taken,  and  the  powerful  armies  of  the  confederacy 
have  surrendered.  The  head  and  leading  spirits  of  that 
bogus  government  have  been  captured,  and  will,  we  trust, 
receive  an  adequate  punishment  for  their  crime.  In  fact, 
the  war  lias  ended  and  re -construction  has  commenced. 
Truly,  the  record  of  the  past  year  contains  much  that  is 
joy-inspiring  to  our  hearts.  Only  one  thing  has  occurred 
to  darken  the  cheering  picture  over  which  we  cast  our  ret- 
rospection. The  cruel  and  revolting  deed  of  assassination 
which  befell  our  beloved  chief  magistrate,  and  which  was 
designed  to  reach  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try, stands  out  to  appall  and  sadden  our  hearfs,  when  we 
take  this  backward  glance.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  kind 
and  humane  ruler,  the  wise  and  clear-sighted  statesman, 
fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Seldom  has  a 
nation  been  so  afflicted,  seldom  has  the  moral  sense  of  the 
world  received  such  a  shock.  For,  while  he  was  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  his  many  virtues  and 
for  his  wise  and  benevolent  acts,  his  name  was  honored  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  As  the  steady  pilot  of  the  great 
ship  of  state  through  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  as  the 
emancipator  of  millions  long  held  in  bondage,  he  will  be 
sacredly  held  in  the  esteem  of  all  true  and  generous  souls 
and  his  memory  will  be  revered  forever.  But  while  we 
lament  his  tragic  end,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  wheels  of  our 
republican  form  of  government  roll  steadily  on,  and  that 
the  union  will  be  restored,  purified  and  saved   '*yet  so  as 
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by  fire."  From  this  trying  ordeal  through  which  we  have 
passed,  and  arc  now  passing,  we  shall  come  out  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  strength,  and  the  whole  land  shall  again 
resound  with  the  songs  of  peace,  hightened  by  the  i-ejoic- 
ings  of  universal  freedom.  With  rebellion  conquered, 
slavery  abolished,  and  order  restored,  what  shall  hinder 
our  country  from  going  on  from  one  degree  of.  prosperity 
to  another,  until  it  reaches  that  prOud  eminence  of  great- 
ness, power  and  wealth,  which  the  world  has  never  seen? 
Surely,  with  these  things  accomplished,  we  may  well  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  look  forward  in 
faith  to  a  glorious  future.  To  this  end,  t'lien,  as  true  and 
patriotic  citizens,  as  well  as.  faithful  physicians,  let  us  la- 
bor with  energy  and  zeal.  And  while  we  seek  to  I'emove 
the  diseases  which  pertain  to  the  body  human^  let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  the  hoiiy  politic. 
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THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   PAIN. 


BY   A.    B.    CROSBY,    A.    M. ,    M.    D. 


What  is  the  ideal  of  a  man?  A  well  proportioned, 
sound,  beautiful  and  active  body;  a  sharp,  energetic  and 
and  productive  intellect ;  a  vigorous,  warm,  reaching  and 
regulated  imagination  ;  a  determined  and  courageous  and 
lively  sensibility.  When  these  qualities  exist  largely  in  a 
man  he  is  physically  great  and  happy. 

Such  is  the  highest  ph^'^sical  type  of  man  as  drawn  by 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  New  England  divines, 
and  such  w^as  Adam  before  the  fall.  When  Satan  in  the 
disguise  of  a  cormorant  perched  upon  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, and  gazed  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  saw  what  no 
mortal  has  since  seen,  a  perfect  man.  Tall,  erect,  noble, 
god -like,  Adam  stood  beneath  him  in  all  the  purity  of  na- 
tive honor.  Fair  was  his  face ;  full  and  honest  was  his 
eye.  Lines  of  decision  and  firmness  could  be  seen  about 
his  moutli ;  yet  there  was  a  certain  sometliing  in  the  eye, 
an  easy  expansion  of  the  nostril,  and  an  occasional  tremol* 
about  the  lip,  which  spoke  of  the  tenderness  of  woman. 
His  rich,  luxuriant  hair  hung  all  unkempt  about  his  head. 
His  head  was  a  model  such  as  Praxitiles  never  knew. 
His  muscles,  well -developed  by  healthy  exercise,  ren- 
dered his  figure  full  and  powerful,  yet  lithe  and  grace- 
ful. As  he  stood  thus  unconscious  of  his  doom,  Adam 
WHS  indeed   the  goodliest  man  of  men.      No  cursed  ca- 
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ehexia  marred  the  transpavont   delicacy  of    his  skia,  no 
hereditary   taint   slumbered    a    volcanic    fire    poi-tending 
future   ruin.     His  brain   was   large,  clear,   and   compre- 
hensive.     The  intricate,  system   of  nerves    was   moving 
on  like   a  delicate  machine  that  knows  no  friction.     The 
full,  broad  chest,  the  free,  easy  respiration,  the  regular, 
gentle    pulsations    of  the    heart, — all  indicj^ted  that  this 
creature  was  exempt    from  disease  and  death.     His  ap- 
petite was  keen  for  the    simple  fruits  of  paradise,    and 
digestion   brought   with    it    no    pain.     The    interstitial 
changes   going   on   in  the   tissues   were  so   jvell  propor- 
tioned,   assimilation    and    disintegration  >  were    so    well 
balanced,    that  man  might  have  lived  forever.     All  the 
complicated    functions    of   man,  fearfully    and   wonder- 
uUy  made,  were    faultless.     The  co-ordinated  actions  of 
this  perfect  being  moved  on  with  the   harmony  of  the 
spheres.     Like  one  who  sees  the  softened  beauties  and 
listens  to  the  exquisite  music  of  a  dream,  Adam  knew  only 
pleasure.     There  was  for  him  no  consciousness  of  suffer- 
ing.    He  knew  it  not.     And  thus  it  ever  might  have  been 
till  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.     Adam,  created  in 
the  image  of  his  maker,  might  have  been  immortal.     The 
cry  "  now  let  this  mortal  put  on  immortality"  would  never 
have  been  heard  on  earth.     God- like  man,  surrounded  by 
his  peers,  would  have  known  neither  sorrow  nor  death. 
Disease  could  never  have  reared  its  hydra  head,  nor  suf- 
fering brought  the  human  family  to  a  painful  conscious- 
ness of  existence.     The  sweet  would  have  had  no  bitter, 
the  rose  Would  have  had  no  thorn,  and  we,  gentlemen, 
should  have  had  no  need  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  ^]scu- 
LAPius  to-day,  since  our  vocation  would  never  have  had  an 
existence.      When  we  glance  at  the  picture  that  might 
have  been  we  arc  sick  at  heart.     For  the  reverse  is  to  the 
original  as  light  to  darkness,  virtue  to  vice,  heaven  to  hell. 
What  wonder  then,  if,  like  Nisroch,  we  cry  out  in  agony 
of  spirit 
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"  fvnat  avails 
**  Valor  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelled  with  pain 
"  Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
•*  Of  mightiest?    Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
"  Spare  out  of  life,  perhaps,  and  not  repine, 
•'  But  live  content,  which  is  the  cahiiest  life. 
"  But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
**  Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience." 


II 


I  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  significance 
of  pain.  Before,  however,  proceeding  with  our  subject  it 
may  not  be  time  misspent  if  we  consider  briefly  some  of 
the  causes  that  may  produce  pain.  In  many  instances  the 
sequence  in  cause  and  effect  can  readily  be  made  out, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  in  innumerable  instances  nothing 
is  patent  except  the  fact. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  generally  accepted  fact,  that  irita- 
tion  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  always  the 
direct  cause  of  pain.  This  irritation  may  be  centric,  ec- 
centric or  mediate ;  that  is,  the  irritant  may  be  present 
either  in  the  nerve -center,  at  the  periphery,  or  along  the 
course  of  some  of  the  nerves.  In  many  instances  the 
cause  of  disturbance  is  mechanical.  It  can  irequently  be 
detected  and  removed  to  the  entire  relief  of  the  sufferer, 
as  when  a  musket  ball  or  other  foreign  body  has  lodged  in 
a  part. 

Pain,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  in- 
flammation. The  cause  of  suffering  in  this  morbid  condi- 
tion seems  to  us  now  sufficiently  simple,  and  yet  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  contention.  It  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  turgescence  of  inflamed  parts,  the  vessels  being 
so  much  distended  as  to  induce  a  painful  tension  of  the 
vasa  vasorum.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  too,  that  the 
nerves  themselves  take  on  the  inflammatory  process,  with 
the  consequent  exaltation  of  the  sensibility.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  that  inflammatory  pain  was  due  to  the  form- 
ation of  new  nerves  in  the  part.  This  theory  long  since 
exploded,  because  it  was  demonstrated  that  new  nerves 
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are  rarely  formed  during  inflammation  and  tlien  only  at  a 
late  period.  Pain,  however,  we  well  know  is  among  the 
earliest  symptoms.  The  cause  of  the  pains  of  labor  is 
evident,  yet  many  paroxysms  of  agony,  as  in  severe  neu- 
ralgia, &c.,  remain  unexplained.  In  regard,  then,  to  the 
intimate  nature  of  pain  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  still 
there  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  subject  that  are 
well  established.  We  know  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
mental  perception  on  the  part  of  the  brain,  without  which 
no  sign  of  pain  is  evinced.  In  fact,  the  patient  must  pos- 
sess consciousness  or  there  can  be  no  cognizance  of  pain. 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  may  undoubt- 
edly suffer  severe  paiti  and  yet  give  no  indication  of  it 
through  lack  of  consciousness.  A  person  may  apparently 
suffer  extreme  agony,  yet,  if  an  apoplexy  supervenes  all 
indications  of  distress  are  lost.  Patients  afflicted  with  par- 
aplegia frequently  suffer  distructive  inflammation  of  the 
legs  or  viscera,  and  yet  without  any  perception  of  suffering. 
Now  in  all  these  instances  the  brain  is  either  insensible  to 
impressions,  or  the  nervous  connection  between  the  mor- 
bid part  and  the  brain  has  been  dissevered.  It  would  be 
useless  to  speculate  upon  those  interstitial  changes  con- 
nected with  the  nerves,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  frequent 
cause  of  human  agony,  because  they  are  inappreciable  by 
any  methods  of  investigation  within  our  ken.  Xot  to 
dwell,  then,  too  long  upon  a  subject  concerning  which,  at 
the  best,  we  know  very  little,  let  us  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  pain. 

AniSTiPrus,  Hieronymus  and  others  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers thought  that  pain  was  the  worst  of  all  evils.  We  of 
a  later  civilization  believe  that  by  siu  came  death,  and  that 
pain  is  an  inevitable  attendant  upon  the  fell  archer.  In 
this  the  popular  mind  is  deceived,  for  however  painful  may 
have  been  the  hours  of  disease,  the  final  scene  is  pain- 
less. Death  is  a  gentle  monster,  for  it  blunts  the  senses 
as  it  comes.     Doubtless  the  popular  creed  \\\  Te««x^  Vo 
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pain  is  tlie  same  us  that  entertained  by  the  wise  men  of 
old.  In  oj^position  to  all  this  I  shall  respectfully  lay 
down  my  first  proposition,  viz  : 

That  pain  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  but  is  a  beneficent  gift 
of  God  designed  for  the  self-preservation  of  all  animals, 
and  that  each  is  endowed  with  this  sense  to  an  extent  only 
sufficient  to  insure  this  result. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  state  of  the  mind  inten- 
sifies either  pleasure  or  pain,  and  hence  it  will  be  best  for 
us  to  consider  first  the  sense  of  pain  in  connection  with 
the  lower  animals,  since  their  sensations  are  not  liable  to 
be  distorted  by  their  instincts.  I  believe  that  the  propo- 
sition which  I  have  laid  down  is  applicable  to  all  brutes ; 
that  some  of  them- when  mutilated  suflfer  little,  and  others 
not  at  all.  But  before  adducing  facts  to  prove  this  prop- 
osition it  will  be  w^ell  for  us  to  consider  what  the  proofs  of 
pain  are.  Some  persons  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
convulsions  are  a  sign  of  pain,  but  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  So  far  from  indicating  suffering  they 
only  show  that  the  brain  has  lost  its  control  over  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system.  Aside  from  a  feeling  of  muscular 
soreness  I  have  never  known  a  patient  conscious  of  suffer- 
ing during  these  terrible  paroxysms.  Nor  is  the  cry  of  an 
animal  any  proof  of  pain.  No  uproar  can  be  greater  than 
that  which  a  pig  makes  on  being  seized  however  gently, 
yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  this  as  a  mark  of  pain. 
The  struggling  of  animals  has  sometimes  been  construed 
as  a  sign,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  their  natural  timidity 
and  impatience  under  restraint.  The  question  can  per- 
haps be  better  decided  by  observing  how  far  animals  are 
disturbed  by  mutilation. 

During  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Fair  Oaks  I  saw  the 
fore  leg  of  a  horse  carried  away  by  a  solid  shot.     He  fell 
but  made  no  noise,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  pain.     On  the  contrary,  he  soon  struggled  on  to 
Jijs  three  legs    and   commenced  feeding.     In  stooping  I 
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saw  the  stump  frequeutly  strike  the  ground,  but  the  horse 
gave  no  signs  of  disturbance.  During  the  engagement  the 
Federal  forces  were  driven  back  some  two  miles  before  the 
impetuous  onset  of  the  rebel  army,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
Thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  the  lost  ground  having  been 
recovered,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Casey  to  scour  the 
field  with  a  corps  of  surgeons  and  ambulances  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  wounded  abandoned  on  our  retreat.  Among 
the  first  things  that  fixed  my  attention  was  the  same  horse 
which  had  survived  the  battle,  quietl}'- feeding,  surrounded 
by  the  killed  and  wounded  as  they  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 
This  horse  looked  in  good  condition  and  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  mutilated  leg,  although  the  bone  pro- 
truded through  the  soft  parts  and  the  woimd  was  filled 
with  maggots. 

A  Scotch  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Rowel,  published 
an  article  a  few  years  since  in  the  Ed.  Xew  Philosophical 
Journal,  in  which  he  gives  some  very  interesting  facts 
bearing  upon  this  question.  Some  of  these  I  have  appro- 
priated as  quite  significant. 

A  post  horse  fell  in  harness,  lacerating  the  skin  and 
tendons  over  the  fore  fetlock  joints.  The  tibia  and 
fibula  protruded,  the  feet  turned  back,  and  he  walked 
.  on  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  driver  being  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  killing  the  animal,  turned 
him  into  a  field  near  by.  Next  morning  the  cov- 
erings were  observed  forced  half  way  up  the  legs,  holes 
having  been  made  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground  by  the 
protruded  bones,  and  yet  the  horse  looked  well  and  ap- 
parently felt  well. 

An  Oxford  coach  horse  dislocated  both  fetlock  joints, 
aud  travelled  on  the  ends  of  the  bones  till  they  were  worn 
smooth.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  accident  was  not 
discovered  until  the  coach  stopped  to  change  horses.  In 
this  latter  instance  it  is  supposed  that  a  spirited  horse 
might  have  the  courage  to  keep  up,  survoxAwdecV  \>y  o\\i^ic 
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horses,  but  in  the  former  mstance  there  was  nothing  to 
stimulate  the  animal.  The  facts  in  these  two  examples 
remain  the  same. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  dormice  frequently  eat  off  a  part 
when  mutilated.  Eats,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  have 
been  observed  eating  their  own  tails.  The  same  fact  has 
been  remarked  of  monkeys,  and  at  times  in  menageries  it 
becomes  necessary  to  dip  their  tails  in  tobacco  to  prevent 
this.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  an  old  hyena 
having  broke  his  leg  immediately  set  to  work  eating  it  off 
with  great  gusto.  I  have  freequently  witnessed  the  emas- 
culation of  animals,  with  very  slight,  if  any,  signs  of  pain. 
Pigs  frequently  eat  the  testes  as  soon  as  removed.  Pigs, 
it  is  true,  make  a  great  outcry  when  killed,  but  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  fear  rather  than  pain,  for  if  the 
animal  is  stuck  unawares  he  frequently  remains  quiet, 
making  no  outcry  whatever. 

In  these  instances  the  pain  is  evidently  much  less  than 
in  corresponding  injuries  inflicted  upon  man.  The  Divine 
beneficence  is  conspicuous  in  this. because  pain  is  neither  so 
necessary  nor  so  useful  to  brutes  as  to  men.  Rabbits  and 
hares,  it  is  believed,  are  susceptible  to  little  or  no  pain, 
this  sense  in  them  being  superceded  by  other  senses. 
They  are  very  prolific,  but  it  is  probably  rare  that  one  dies 
of  old  age.  They  are  the  natural  prey  and  food  of  wild- 
cats, weasels,  foxes,  and  other  carnivorous  animals  ;  when 
caught  they  are  incapable  of  resistance,  and  hence  pain 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  either  to  warn  them  of 
danger  or  to  excite  them  to  struggle  against  it.  The  lack 
of  this  sense  is  compensated  by  very  prominent  eyes,  set 
so  far  back  on  the  side  of  the  head  as  to  enable  the  animal 
to  see  in  every  direction.  Its  ears  are  large,  and  capable 
of  turning  so  as  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  and  its  in- 
nate timidity  keeps  it  constantly  on  the  alert.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  with  hunters  that  hares  do  not  cry  out 
when  shot  if  they  have  a  chance  of  escape  by  hiding. 
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When,  howevjBr,  they  are  pursued  and  in  danger  of  being 
caught,  or  when  they  are  ensnared  in  a  net,  their  cries 
are  piteous,  although  they  cannot  of  course  arise  from 
pain.  When  once  seized  they  seldom  cry,  and  are  easily 
dispatched,  apparently  without  pain.  Rabbits  when  pur- 
sued by  weasels  cry  out,  but  remain  motionless  and  are 
finished  without  suffering.  Ev^ery  boy  who  has  followed 
the  woods  knows  that  a  rabbit  caught  in  a  steel  trap  fre- 
quently pulls  away  from  it  leaving  tendons  lacerated,  or 
even  bites  the  leg  off.  A  rabbit  was  once  caught  by  a 
hunter  which  had  lost  three  legs  in  this  way,  but  it  was 
fat  and  lively,  and  fed  well.  Rats  also  have  been  known 
to  bite  the  leg  off  when  caught  in  a  trap. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  beasts  of  prey,  animals  that 
gain  their  living  by  hunting,  never  do  this.  They  may 
sometimes  lose  a  leg,  cut  off  directly  by  a  trap,  but  as  a 
general  thing  will  never  gnaw  off  an  extremity.  Foxes 
and  animals  of  a  similar  character  have  often  been  found 
starved  in  traps.  A  rabbit,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  speedily  freed  himself.  Such  facts  as  these 
seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  sense  of  pain  was  de- 
signed for  the  preservation  of  animals,  compelling  them  to 
take  due  care  of  themselves.  The  beneficence  of  God  is 
to  be  remarked  in  this,  that  no  animal  has  a  greater  share 
of  the  sense  of  pain  than  is  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

A  rabbit  or  a  rat,  though  inconvenienced  by  the  loss  of 
a  leg,  can  still  provide  themselves  with  their  usual  food. 
But  the  loss  of  a  leg  to  foxes  and  other  carnivora,  is  likely 
to  be  the  signal  of  starvation  unless  their  game  is  unusu- 
ally plenty.  To  these  animals  legs  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  hence  they  are  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
pain  proportionate  to  their  usefulness,  and  to  insure  their 
presei-vation. 

Crabs  and  lobsters  throw  off  claws  after  fright  or  injury, 
with  indifference.  Their  sense  of  pain  is  very  slight,  nor 
is  this  sense  essential  to  the  crustaceous  tvibii^-,  c,o\3L\.^vi 
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with  armor  strong  enough  to  resist  all  minor  enemies,  the 
sense  of  pain  would  be  of  no  value  to  them  because  any 
animal  that  had  power  to  crush  their  shells  must  inevita- 
bly destroy  them.  They  evidently  sufler  great  pain  in 
hot  water,  but  none  after  mutilation.  Nature  has  fur- 
nished a  covering  protective  against  injury,  but  as  they 
may  range  all  parts  of  the  sea,  a  sense  of  temperature  is 
probably  essential  to  keep  them  in  those  parts  which  they 
are  formed  to  inhabit.  It  may  be  that  this  sense  of  tem- 
perature tells  them  not  only  the  part,  but  the  depth  of  the 
sea  necessary  for  their  young  to  reach  maturity. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  devoted  much  time  and  re- 
search in  investigathig  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
fishes,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sense  of  pain  is 
trifling.  A  celebrated  naturalist  affirms  that  a  single  cod 
deposits  nine  millions  of  eggs.  Of  these  only  a  few 
hatch,  and  out  of  myriads  perhaps  four  reach  maturity. 
As  the  rest  of  these  are  eaten  it  seems  probable  that 
Divine  goodness  has  rendered  them  little  susceptible  to 
pain. 

As  far  as  insects  are  concerned  the  sense  of  pain  is  ob- 
viously slight.  Thus  a  wasp  has  been  observed  to  eat  a 
fly  immediately  after  its  own  abdomen  had  been  cut  away. 
Cockchafers  have  been  seen  crawling  about  and  eating 
voraciously  after  the  same  injury.  It  is  a  common  fact 
i.i  entomology  that  the  dragon-fly  will  eat  for  a  long  time 
after  being  fastened  down  with  a  pin.  That  God  should 
have  rendered  these  animals  only  slightly  susceptible  to 
pain  seems  all  the  more  probable  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  slaughter  constantly  going  on  among  the  lower 
classes  of  animals.  The  number  of  flies  destroyed  by  a 
single  pair  of  swallows  must  be  enormous. 

In  proof  of  this  law  of  destruction,  the  author  already 
quoted  relates  the  following  incident :  ''I  once  observed 
a  rather  extraordinarv  illustration  of  the  law  of  nature  jto 
eit  iinA  be  eaten.     I  kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of 
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the  smaller  aquatic  animals,  sued  as  the  larvae  of  the 
dragon-fly,  &c.,  and  one  day  introduced  among  them  a 
few  of  the  common  water  newts,  and  water  beetles,  one 
of  which  was  the  ditiscus  marginalis.  The  dragon-flies 
had  been  living  upon  the  animalcuiae,  &c. ;  the  newts  at- 
tacked and  devoured  the  dragon -flies.  The  next  morning 
I  found  one  of  the  newts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  half  eaten,  and  while  looking  on  saw  the  ditiscus 
attack  another  newt.  Not  wishing  to  have  them  all  de- 
stroyed, I  took  the  ditiscus  out  of  the  water  and  put  it  in 
the  sunshine  a  few  minutes,  when  it  flew  away,  and  had 
not  gone  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  a  sparrow 
flew  after  and  caught  it.  This  constant  destruction  of  life 
would  be  fearful  to  contemplate  if  there  is  truth  in  the 
quotation  so  often  made,  that  *the  poor  beetle  that  we 
tread  upon,  in  corporal  suffrance  finds  a  pang  as  great  as 
when  a  giant  dies.'" 

K  now  we  turn  to  man  as  the  highest  type  of  organ- 
ization we  shall  find  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, the  sense  of  pain  is  highly  important  to  guard  and 
warn  him  against  injury  and  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  species.  The  integument  of  the  body  is  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  on  the  slightest  injury  gives  instant  and 
painful  warning  of  the  danger.  The  physiologist  well 
knows  that  the  brain,  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.,  are  insensible 
because  they  are  protected  by  bony  walls,  and  hence  the 
sense  of  pain  is  unnecessary.  But  although  the  lungs  are 
insensible,  the  mucous  membrane  is  exceedingly  sensitive, 
because  constantly  exposed  to  injury.  The  fingers,  as 
tactile  organs,  are  very  much  exposed  and  therefore  very 
sensitive.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  place  his  fingers 
upon  a  red  hot  surface  or  sufier  from  a  thecal  abscess. 
The  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  is  excessive  because 
constantly  liable  to  injury,  but  I  have  sevei^al  times  intro- 
duced a  cataract  needle  through  the  remaining  coats  of 
tbe  eye  and  the  patient  has  remained  uncoii%c\ow«>  \)ft»\i  \\i^ 
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wound  had  been  made.'  The  buccal  and  gastric  mucous 
membranes  are  very  sensitive  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  irritants. 

The  sensation  of  cold  is  painful ;  yet  without  it  the  in- 
habitants of  arctic  countries  would  all  die  for  want  of  a 
suitable  warning  against  their  deadly  enemy,  King  Frost. 
A  burn  is  an  annoyance ;  but  without  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  in  moments  of  absence  of  mind,  an  entire  limb  might 
easily  be  destroyed.  Without  this  sense  irritants  would 
constantly  destroy  the  eye -sight,  and  there  would  be  no 
end  t-^  the  dangers  to  which  man  must  succumb. 

Thus  we  see  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  sense 
of  pain  is  the  wise  dispensation  of  a  merciful  Providence 
to  warn  against  danger,  and  arouse  the  individual  to  make 
an  effort  for  self-preservation.  The  dangers  of  life 
would  be  infinitely  greater  were  it  not  for  this  monitor 
which  guards  him  from  injury  and  checks  his  excesses. 

Nor  is  it  in  health  alone  that  pain  is  useful  to  man.  If 
one  were  to  ask  a  sick  man  what  he  esteemed  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  he  would  undoubtedly  award  the  premium 
to  pain.  Yet  in  disease,  racked  and  distracted  by  its  en- 
venomed fang,  man  has  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  sense 
of  pain  was  not  denied  him ;  which  brings  me  to  my 
second  proposition,  viz  : 

That  even  in  disease  pain  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pathognomonic 
signs. 

It  is  in  its  relation  to  morbid  action  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  us  as  physicians.  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  in  all  animals  a  sense  of  pain  is  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.  I  propose 
farther  to  show  the  significance  of  pain  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease.  In  the  difi*erent  n morbid  processes  taking 
place  in  the  body  pain  varies  from  the  slightest  exaltation 
of  nervous  sensibility  to  extreme  agony.  Fonneriy  all 
pain  was  isupposcd   to  be  due  to   inflammation,  but  this 
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theory  is  obviously  incorrect.  Thus,  the  violent  pain  of 
muscular  spasm  may  be  due  to  irritation  without  any  in- 
flammatory condition  being  present.  So,  too,  the  intense 
pain  of  neuralgia  is  seldom,  if  ever,  inflammatory  in  its 
character.  Nevertheless,  intense  pain  is  so  often  asso- 
dated  with  increased  yascularity  in  a  part  that  perhaps  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  relations  of  pain  to 
inflammation,  and  incidentally  to  other  morbid  conditions. 

Irritants  excite  pain  and  usually,  but  not  always,  vascu- 
lar  excitement.  Sometimes  there  may  be  intense  pain 
without  it,  and  possibly  it  may  be  due  to  some  disease  of 
the  nerves  themselves  inappreciable  to  our  methods  of 
observation.  The  acuteness  of  pain  in  a  part  depends 
not  upon  the  size  of  the  nerves,  but  upon  the  number  in- 
volved. It  is  especially  severe  if  the  nerve  happens  to 
be  delicate  and  pulpy.  It  was  long  ago  observed  that  the 
intensity  of  a  pain  was  directly  proportionate  to  the 
density  of  the  diseased  tissue.  Some  of  the  firmest  tis- 
sues, such  as  bone,  tendon,  ligament,  &c.,  contain,  it  is 
true,  only  a  few  nerves,  but  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  terrific,  and  the  pain  therefore  excru- 
tiating.  When  the  tension  is  very  great,  not  only  the 
nerve  of  the  part  is  affected,  but  the  brain  itself  is  dis- 
turbed and  delirium  is  the  result.  Serous  membranes 
are  very  tightly  spread  upon  the  parts  adjacent  to  them, 
and  hence,  when  inflamed,  the  pain  is  intense.  Mucous 
membranes,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  loosely  attached  to 
the  subjacent  tissues  that  little  pain  attends  them  when 
diseased.  These  facts  show  that  pain  is  due  not  only  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  tissue,  l)ut  also  to  its  unyielding 
nature. 

It  was  early  observed  that  many  of  the  tissues  had  a 
pain  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus  pain  in  the  skin  is  of 
a  pricking,  burning  nature  ;  pain  in  serous  membranes  is 
acnte  and  shooting,  in  areola  tissue,  dull  and  throbbing. 
Sometimes  extensive  disease  may  affect  t\ie  ipaT^iidK^TM^* 
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of  organs  without  giving  any  signs  of  pain.  In  cancer 
the  pains  are  frequently  lancinating,  in  glands  and  bones 
it  is  obtuse  and  heavy.  A  sensation  of  weight  and  throb- 
bing generally  indicates  suppuration,  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  pain.  Pain  also  differs  very 
much  in  its  character.  It  may  be  intermittent,  is  often 
remittent,  or  may  be  so  slight  as  only  to  amount  to  a  feel- 
ing of  soreness  on  pressure.  The  internal  organs  act 
normally  without  our  consciousness,  but  in  disease  we 
become  cognizant  of  them  through  pain,  and  Mvefeel  that 
we  have  a  stomach,  or  that  we  have  lungs.  These  are 
evidently  intended  as  warnings  to  us  of  what  is  injurious. 
The  severe  pain  of  spasm  dependent  upon  reflex  action  is 
occasioned  by  the  compression  of  the  nerves.  This  pain 
is  relieved  by  sudden  pressure,  while  inflammatory  pain 
would  be  aggravated  by  it.  Occasionally  very  gentle 
pressure  may  relieve  inflammatory  pain  by  preventing  the 
influx  of  blood,  but  as  a  rule  it  aggravates  it,  especially  if 
suddenly  applied.  Sudden  relief  of  inflammatory  pain 
generally  indicates  that  gangrene  has  taken  place. 

Usually  pain  is  recognized,  and  the  patient's  idea  of  it 
is  definite.  Some  persons,  however,  are  in  a  state  of 
hyperaesthesia.  If  pressure  is  made  any  where  they  com- 
plain especially  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria. 
We  are  to  be  on  our  guard  against  these  false  pains,  for 
frequent  mistakes  of  this  kind  have  led  to  an  active  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  which  has  been  in  no  sense  sanctified 
to  the  patient's  good.  Pain  is  by  no  means  always  pres- 
ent even  when  complained  of,  for,  if  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  diverted,  we  may  find  that  the  pain  either  has 
been  exaggerated  or  is  wholly  wanting. 

The  significance  of  pain  in  young  children  might  not  at 

first  seem  to  be  easily  translated,  yet,  if  carefully  watched, 

the  siirns  of  pain  m  infants  are   quite  as  constant  and  less 

frequently  perverted  than  the  same  signs  in  adults.     The 

cry  of  pain  in  these  little  one§  is  obstinate  and  *long  con- 
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tmued.  If  the  cry  is  smothered  and  the  respiration 
hurried,  we  are  to  look  to  the  thorax  for  the  cause  of  the 
pain.  When  the  cry  is  husky,  the  pain  is  generally  due 
to  some  catarrhal  aflfection,  either  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  When  the  pain  is  sudden  and  severe,  as  from 
the  prick  of  a  pin,  from  colic,  from  peritonitis,  or  other 
abdominal  pain,  the  cry  is  short  and  rapid.  When  the 
child  persists  in  screaming  and  rolling  the  head,  the  pain 
is  generally  located  about  the  brain.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  infants  to  place  their  hands  on  the  point  of  distress, 
and  a  physician  may  often  entirely  unravel  the  case  by 
employing  pressure  over  the  different  organs  seriatim^  at 
the  same  time  watching  the  expression  of  the  face.  This 
matter  of  the  relation  of  pain  to  the  diseases  of  children 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  could  be  profitably  dwelt 
upon  at  length  would  our  limits  permit. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  pain  ceases  on  the 
supervention  of  gangrene,  but  intense  pain  is  sometimes 
rendered  latent  through  a  lack  of  sensibility  in  the  senso- 
rium,  the  direct  result  of  disease  of  the  brain.  This 
state  of  affairs  may  be  seen  in  fevers  where,  during  the 
existence  of  an  inter -current  inflammation,  the  brain  may 
suddenlv  become  affected,  and  as  the  sense  of  pain  is  no 
longer  present  we  might  falsely  conclude  that  the  inflam- 
mation had  subsided.  Practically  we  may  observe  from 
such  facts  the  necessity  of  making  a  daily  interrogation 
of  all  the  great  organs  essential  to  life  during  the  contin- 
uance of  a  disease. 

In  regarding  pain  as  a  sign  of  disease  it  is  especially 
important  to  make  out  its  exact  seat  and  limit.  It  is  al- 
ways well  to  request  the  patient  to  put  the  hand  on  the 
seat  of  pain,  as  popular  notions  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  different  viscera  are  generally  imique.  It  is  essen- 
tial, too,  that  we  trace  every  possible  nervous  connection 
witti  different  parts.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution oT  the  nerves  will  frequently  give  ws  an  \Tcv^oi\acTk\> 
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clue,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  possible  reflex 
actions  of  the  part.  From  the  fact  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  refer  sensations  to  the  terminal  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  the  source  of  irritation  may  be  found  far  away 
from  the  seat  of  pain.  Sometimes  the  irritation  may  not 
be  found  in  the  nerve  complaining,  but  in  the  associated 
nerves.  Above  all,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pain  in 
the  periphery  from  deranged  nervous  centers  is  as  com- 
mon as  irritation  of  the  centers  from  a  peripheral  soui'ce. 
This  nervous  connection  cannot  always  be  readily  traced, 
but  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  it  can  directly  be  made 
out.  It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  to  call  such  pains 
sympathetic.  Many  instances  of  this  are  seen  in  every 
j^hj^siciau's  practice.  BroW-ache  after  eating  ice,  pain  in 
the  head  after  gastric  irritation,  and  pain  about  the  knee 
in  coxalgia  are  familiar  illustrations.  Other  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  pain  of  the  penis  and  thigh  which  at- 
tends diseases  of  the  kidney  and  bladder ;  the  pain  about 
the  calf  of  the  leg  accompanying  irritation  of  the  colon ; 
and  in  the  neuralgia  of  the  face  which  follows  irritation  of 
the  abdominal  organs.  A  common  case  in  point  is  pain  in 
the  shoulder  symptomatic  of  a  diseased  liver. 

The  expression  of  the  face  furnishes  us  with  most  valu- 
able indications  in  making  up  our  judgment  of  the  par- 
ticular viscera  in  distress.  Thus  aflcctiotis  of  the  head 
are  characterized  by  contraction  of  the  forehead  and  eye- 
brows, with  a  wild,  staring  or  dull  expression  about  the 
e^'^es.  Dilation  of  the  nostrils,  upward  contraction  of  the 
commissures  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  together  with  up- 
heaving of  the  shoulders,  is  a  sure  sign  of  pain  connected 
with  the  thoracic  viscera.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cheeks 
fall  in,  if  the  commissures  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down, 
if  the  features  are  elongated  and  pinched,  if  the  eye  is 
sunken,  with  pallor  of  the  skin,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
abdomen  is  the  scat  of  pain.  An  expression  of  great  de- 
jection,  ^Y]th  a  cadaveric  hue  of  the  skin,  is  the  e3q)onent 
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of  the  pain  which  attends  chronic  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

In  its  relations  to  disease  I  have  already  affirmed  that 
pain  accomplishes  a  ministry  of  good,  yet  we  are  not  for 
an  instant  to  forget  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  blessing,  yet  it  may  of  itself  prove  fatal. 
If  any  proof  of  this  proposition  were  necessary,  we  have 
but  to  recall  the  melancholy  sight  of  a  puerperal  woman, 
worn  out  and  dying  from  the  exhaustion  of  intense  pain. 
Every  physician  knows  the  intense  pain  which  attends  the 
rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  has  perhaps  seen  the  sud- 
den and  fatal  syncope  which  may  follow  it.  In  certain 
idiosyncrasies  the  sudden  incursion  of  intense  pain  some- 
times induces  a  state  of  torpor  as  though  the  patient  were 
stunned.  There  is  in  fact  in  these  instances  little  pain, 
since  the  nervous  shock  is  so  overwhelming.  Intense 
pain,  when  long  endured,  is  likely  to  absorb  every  other 
feeling,  and  renders  the  patient  insensible  to  surrounding 
impressions.  At  other  times  severe  pain  may  induce  con- 
vulsions or  delirium,  or  may  even  excite  vomiting,  with 
arrest  of  secretion,  &o.  But  in  all  these  instances  pain  is 
soon  followed  by  exhaustion  and  torpor.  Long  continued 
it  exhausts  the  strength  and  impairs  all  the  vital  opera- 
tions. It  has  justly  been  said  that  pain  is  the  greatest 
sedative  in  the  world. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations  which  might  be 
advanced  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  pain  is  an  agent 
for  good  so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  pathognomonic  sign,  but 
an  agent  for  evil  so  far  as  it  tends  to  death  through  a  de- 
pression of  vitality.  The  important  practical  deduction 
from  all  this  is  that  our  earliest  efforts  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  should  be  directed  towards  the  relief  of  pain. 

My  third  and  last  proposition  is  this,  viz :  That  the 
intensity  of  pain  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  person  suffering. 

"Men"  saj's  EpicrExus,  "are  tormented  mt\i  \)aft  o^vdl- 
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ion  they  have  of  things,  and  not  by  the  things  them- 
selves." While  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  accept  a  doc- 
trine as  sweeping  as  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
emotions,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  may  be  intensified 
indefinitely  by  direct  volition.  The  hypochondriac,  who 
concentrates  his  whole  nervous  energy  on  a  pain  in  his 
toe,  may  intensify  his  suffering  to  the  verge  of  agony. 
The  same  pain  in  another,  his  attention  being  resolutely 
fixed  on  something  else,  soon  becomes  insignificant  and 
perhaps  is  wholly  forgotten.  Nor  is  this  fact,  which  has 
been  often  remarked,  at  all  inexplicable.  The  continued 
effort  at  fixing  the  nervous  power  on  a  given  point  does 
modity  the  nutrition  of  that  part.  Such  a  cause  has  often 
induced  disease  in  parts  before  perfectly  healthy.  If  this 
be  so,  by  how  much  the  more  would  a  pain  already  exist- 
ing be  intensified. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  after  battles  that 
the  signs  of  pain  evinced  are  more  intense  after  a  defeat 
than  after  a  victory.  During  our  recent  civil  war  my  at- 
tention was  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  after  general  en- 
gagements that  the  bearing  of  the  first  soldier  suffering  an 
amputation  was  generally  the  indicator  of  the  tone  of  all 
the  rest  within  his  range.  If  this  soldier  gave  way  to 
loud  expressions  of  pain  it  seemed  to  intensify  the  pangs 
of  all  the  rest,  but  if  he  happened  to  be  of  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind  and  made  light  of  his  pain,  the  rest  would 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  fortitude  and  indiffer- 
ence to  sufiering.  Xor  was  this  a  mere  fancy,  for  the 
moral  effect  of  this  nervous  diversion  was  admirable.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  number  of  recoveries  was  ren- 
dered by  it  larger,  and  the  actual  pain  much  less.  So 
that  the  aphorism  of  Epictetus  contains  the  germ  of  a 
true  philosophy. 

This  power  of  nervous  diversion  has  had  many  marked 

illustrations  in  the  world's  history.     Cicero  tells  us  that 

in  the  Indies  after  a  man's  death  his  wives  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  dispute  who  was  his  greatest  feivorite,  and  she 
who  carried  the  question  esteemed  it  a  great  honor  and, 
without  a  moan,  was  burned  on  his  funeral  pile.  The 
great  army  of  martyrs  were  equally  triumphant  and  to  a 
better  purpose.  It  is  said  that  in  one  httlc  hamlet  fifty 
of  the  Albigenses  suffered  themselves  to  be  roasted  alive 
rather  than  recant  their  opinions.  Possidonius,  being  af- 
flicted with  a  painful  disease,  Pompeius  came  to  hear  him 
discourse  of  philosophy.  *'The  gods  forbid"  said  Pos- 
sidonius *'that  pain  should  ever  have  the  power  to  hinder 
me  from  talking  of  it,"  and  immediately  made  a  discourse 
on  the  contempt  of  pain. 

It  is  not  contended  for  an  instant  that  any  force  of  the 
will  or  diversion  of  the  imagination,  can  cause  intense 
pain  to  cease.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
can  be  sensibly  diminished  and  at  times  wholly  forgotten. 
That  quaint  old  essayist,  Montaigne,  discoursing  on  pain, 
evidently  entertained  the  same  idea.  ''I  will  grant,  and 
very  willingly,  that  it  is  the  worst  misfortune  of  our  be- 
ing ;  but  still  it  lies  in  us,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to 
lessen  it  by  patience ;  and  though  the  body  should  mu- 
tiny, to  maintain  the  soul  and  reason,  nevertheless,  in 
good  temper." 

In  one  of  the  magnificent  plays  of  Euripides,  Jason  is 
represented  as  taunting  Medea  with  her  sex,  and  reviling 
her  because  she  never  endured  suffering  for  glory  and 
never  stood  by  the  shield  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
which  Medea  replies  with  great  dignity,  ''I  would  rather 
stand  thrice  by  the  shield  than  bear  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth once."  The  pains  of  labor  are  confessedly  very 
great.  God  himself  has  declared,  what  the  daily  obser- 
vation of  every  physician  corroborates,  that  the  throes  of 
maternity  are  terrible.  Yet  even  these  inevitable  pains 
may  be  sensibly  diminished,  and  at  times  almost  quieted 
by  the  mental  effort  of  tne  sufferer.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  but  to  call  to  mind  the  Lacedsemoman  ^omevi  ^Vo 
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were  accustomed  to  make  nothing  of  child-birth.  The 
wives  of  the  Swiss  soldiers,  it  is  said,  frequently  trudge 
along  after  the  army  with  a  child,  one  day  in  utero,  which 
the  next,  they  carry  on  their  backs.  The  squaws  among 
our  own  Indians,  and  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  are  wont  to 
wash  their  offspring  in  the  first  stream,  and  then  follow 
the  trail  of  their  companions.  Very  recently  I  visited  a 
Canadian  French  woman  in  an  alms-house,  who  had 
given  birth  to  a  child,  the  placenta  however,  being  re- 
tained. This  simple  woman,  not  wishing  to  give  trouble, 
shut  herself  up  and  bore  the  pains  of  labor  from  nine,  a. 
M.  to  four,  p.  M.,  without  a  murmur  or  even  disturbing 
persons  in  the  next  room,  although  separated  by  a  thin 
partition  only.  I  found  her  upon  her  hands  and  knees, 
holding  the  cord,  which  she  had  ruptured,  between  her 
thumb  and  finger  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  This  person 
was  full  of  the  graceful  vivacity  of  her  race,  and  at  last 
accounts  "mother  and  child  were  doing  well." 

A  simple  boy  of  Laceda^mon  had  stolen  a  fox  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  coat.  Eather  than  discover  his 
theft,  he  permitted  the  animal  to  tear  out  his  bowels. 
LivY  tells  the  story  of  Sc^vola  who  entered  Porsen- 
na's  camp  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  him.  Being  de- 
tected, he  confessed  the  purpose,  boasted  that  there  were 
many  Romans  in  his  camp  like  himself,  and  to  show  what 
manner  of  men  they  were  held  his  arm  over  a  pan  of 
coals,  permitting  it  to  roast  until  Pousenna,  in  horror  at 
the  sight,  ordered  the  fire  removed.  The  classical  scholar 
will  remember  that  Seneca,  although  under  the  surgeon's 
knife,  did  not  lay  aside  the  book  he  was  reading.  These 
and  similar  facts  show  us  conclusively,  I  think,  that  the 
intensity  of  pain  depends  largely  on  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patient. 

I  might  bring  forward  a  great  array  of  facts  to  prove 

what  we  every  day  see,  that  pain  may  be  intensified  to  the 

erge  of  agouy  by  a  detetmination  on  the  part  of  our  pa- 
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tients  to  make  the  worst  of  their  condition.     But  this 
paper  has  already  assumed  formidable  proportions. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  show  that,  as  great  an  evil  as 
pain  is,  it  serves  us  well  in  that  it  insures  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  warns  us  of  the  invasion  of  disease, 
while  its  severity  may  be  measurably  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  as  we  are  philosophic  or  petulent. 
"Eemember,"  says  Cicero,  "that  great  pains  are  termin- 
ated by  death,  that  small  ones  have  many  intermissions  ot 
repose,  and  that  we  are  masters  of  the  moderate  sort ;  so 
that,  if  tolerable,  we  may  bear  them,  if  not,  we  can  go 
out  of  life,  as  from  a  theater,  where  the  entertainment 
does  not  please  us." 
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PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 


BY   T.    J.    W.    PRAY,  M.    D. 


There  is  in  every  community  much  credulity  as  well  as 
distrust  as  to  the  curative  power  of  medicine.  This  dis- 
trust has  destroyed  the  uniform  respect  which  formerly 
was  shown  to  the  physician,  and  he  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  an  object  of  veneration  and  believed  to  carry 
about  with  him  hidden  and  recondite  knowledge.  The 
secrets  which  he  was  thought  to  possess  have  become  bet- 
ter understood,  and  developed  themselves  into  well  known 
facts.  The  superstitious  belief  of  the  past  has  assumed 
new  forms.  There  is  in  all  probability  as  much  credulity 
to-day  as  in  any  former  age ;  but  it  exhibits  itself  in  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  perhaps  is  not  seen  in  the  same  degree 
on  all  occasions.  It  is  more  refined  at  one  time  or  in  one 
class  of  men  than  another;  but  it  is  hardly  less  in 
quantity.  It  is  found  always  among  persons  of  the  same 
cast  of  thought,  and  doubtless  will  never  be  entirely  ban- 
ished from  the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  religious 
fanaticisms  of  the  past  more  remarkable  than  the  vagaries 
of  Mormonism  and  Millerism  of  our  day.  The  witch- 
craft and  fortune  telling  of  our  fathers  will  find  some 
defense  along  side  of  the  extravagances  of  *' Spirit  rap- 
ping" of  the  present  date. 

Not   only  is   the   existence   of    credulity   apparent   in 


almost  every  avenue  of  life,  but  it  has  also  come  into  the 
precincts  of  the  medical  profession,  and  there  isjfound  a 
numerous  class  of  followers  to  every  pretension,  running 
into  extremes,  and  never  into  a  medium  course.  Those 
who  are  wont  to  reason  well  and  rightly  upon  almost 
every  other  subject  ^vill  fall  into  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  when  they  touch  upon  the  confines  of  theory  and 
practice.  In  anatomy,  the  laws  of  physiology,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  art  of  surgery,  there  is  but  little  disagree- 
ment. All  irregular  systems  have  their  ground -work 
upon  the  researches  and  extensive  experience  of  the  regu- 
lar profession.  Indeed,  seven- eighths  of  what  constitutes 
the  education  of  a  medical  man  of  whatever  grade  or 
class,  comes  from  them.  It  is  through  their  investigation 
that  anatomy  has  become  an .  exact  science  ;  that  the  laws 
of  physiology  are  better  comprehended  ;  that  surgery  has 
arrived  to  such  perfection ;  that  materia  medica  has  had 
such  valuable  contributions ;  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  are 
successfully  followed.  The  opponents  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession have  done  but  little  to  advance  true  science. 
They  may  have  modified,  but  have  not  created.  They 
have  acted  as  skirmishers  on  the  out-posts  of  progress, — 
doing  all  they  can  to  detract,  but  little  to  urge  on  their 
followers  to  higher  culture.  They  may  have  successfully 
taught  some  truths  but  faintly  seen,  or  poorly  considered 
by  the  educated  physician.  They  may  have  illustrated 
what  has  been  too  tardily  learned,  that  the  curative  power 
of  medicine  has  been  too  much  trusted,  and  nature  too 
much  overlooked  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  one-idcaism  in  practice  can  never  suc- 
ceed ;  that  the  numerous  class  of  medicines  which  Nature 
has  given  to  mankind,  scattered  as  they  are  on  every  hill- 
side and  in  every  forest,  were  intended  for  man,  and  for 
the  "healing  of  the  nations";  that  showy  pretension  will 
melt  away  before  the  sunlight  of  knowledge :  and  that 
learning  and  scientific   research,  will  be  soou^y  oy  \aX.^Y 
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acknowledged.  No  system  of  medicine  can  stand  which  is 
not  founded  on  truth ;  and  that  which  depends  upon  cre- 
dulity for  its  growth  is  an  unnatural  plant  and  will  die. 

As  physicians,  therefore,  let  us  not  fear  superstitious 
belief  or  the  prevalence  of  empiricism.  The  most  that 
they  can  do  is  temporarily  to  attract  attention  ;  or,  it  may 
be,  annoy  the  scientific  men.  They  should  not  turn  him 
from  truth.  All  have  seen  the  positive  assertions  of 
Thompsonianism,  and  yet  it  has  lost  all  the  prestige  it 
once  had.  Hydropathy  has  yielded  to  more  agreeable 
modes  of  medication,. and  so  little  do  other  systems  im- 
press the  passing  hour  that  they  will  soon  be  entirely 
forgotten.  To-day  Homeopathy  has  its  sway.  It  lays 
claims  to  some  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  profess 
to  depart  materially  from  the  regular  system  of  practice. 
It  uses  the  same  medicine  and  adopts  in  most  cases  the 
same  appliances.  It  diflfers  only  in  the  amount  of  medi- 
cine given.  The  votaries  of  this  system  no  longer  follow 
blindly  the  intangible  theories  of  Hahneman.  They  no 
longer  cling  to  his  infinitessimal  doses,  to  the  many  sub- 
terfuges of  trick  and  deception  which  his  diseased  mind 
advocated.  Many  of  the  modern  homeopathists  have 
abandoned  the  idea  that  certain  unmeaning  motions  and 
triturations  give  efficacy  to  the  medicinal  draught.  Some 
of  their  writers  boldly  assert  that  what  is  termed  ' '  heroic 
doses"  should  be  resorted  to  when  exigencies  demand. 
Quantities  of  medicine  of  the  most  poisonous  nature  are 
recommended,  that  would  make  the  conservative  physi- 
cian ponder  before  he  committed  such  rashness.  Their 
small,  palatable  pellets  are  used  only  when  prophylactic 
treatment  is  demanded.  It  requires  no  great  foresight  to 
see  that  this  kind  of  medication  will  cure  three  fourths  of 
the  ailments  which  a  physician  is  called  to  treat;  for  a 
strict  regard  to  diet  would  do  the  same. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  the  spirit  of  credulity 
abroad,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  practical  physician?     Our 
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answer  is,  first,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  say  or  write  too 
much  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  imposture.  A  cele- 
brated writer  observes,  "many a  popular  error  has  flour- 
ished through  the  opposition  of  the  learned" ;  and  second, 
that  if  one  can  do  aught  to  obstruct  or  check  the  preten- 
sions of  artifice  or  trick,  it  is  a  duty.  Not  that  one 
should  lend  his  talents  to  the  same  means  of  notoriety  as 
the  quack,  nor  should  he  give  his  reputation  to  deception. 
By  no  means,  for  this  is  not  becoming  in  any  one  who 
wishes  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  an  educated  profession. 
His  course  should  be  nobler  and  higher.  But  if,  in  any 
way,  he  can  do  away  with  the  prejudice  and  the  objections 
that  attach  to  the  profession  without  impairing  his  stand- 
ing, or  in  any  way  detracting  from  his  sense  of  duty,  then 
he  should  do  so  by  all  means,  because  by  so  acting  he 
puts  an  end  to  the  spread  of  error.  Now  in  order  to  dis- 
arm this  prejudice  in  almost  every  community  against  the 
regular  profession,  there  are  a  few  things  which  seem  to 
me  essential  for  the  practical  physician  to  notice.  We 
shall  note  but  a  few  of  the  many  that  could  be  named. 

Firsts  practical  medicine  suggests  the  expediency  of 
adopting  a  more  simple  means  of  medication  than  is 
usually  employed.  This  is  requisite  both  from  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Often  prescriptions  are  of  a  too 
complex  character.  They  are  not  made  up  in  a  philo- 
sophical or  logical  manner.  They  depait  but  little 
from  the  path  of  the  empiric ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
foretell  how  and  in  what  manner  various  mixtures  operate. 
The  medicine  is  given  and  the  patient  gets  well,  perhaps 
not  as  a  sequence  of  the  given  draught,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
It  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  every  cough  mixture  shall 
contain  half  a  dozen  ingredients ;  that  every  diuretic 
should  be  composed  of  three  or  four  mixtures  of  the  same 
nature,  and  the  same  direction.  It  is  well  known  that^a 
chemical  change  occurs  in  the  combination  of  difierent 
medicines,  and  a  loss  of  power  is  occasioned.     It  \^  Vav- 
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possible  to  tell  what  changes  occur  in  the  union  of  the 
most  simple  remedies,  when  there  is  no  external  chaoge 
noticed.  A  change  of  color  must  produce  important 
results  in  the  original  ingredients.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  forbid  the  use  of  all  combinations,  for  no  sane 
man  would  be  so  rash.  There  must  be  unions  of  medi- 
cine to  check  the  otherwise  huilful  effects  of  some  excel- 
lent individual  remedies ;  but  we  would  say  that  if  we 
wish  to  get  the  entire  effect  of  medicines,  our  mixtures 
should  be  few.  A  simple  medicine,  administered  alone, 
can  be  trusted  ;  other  resorts  cannot. 

In  the  next  place,  the  practical  physician  should  keep 
up  with  the  improvements  of  the  hour.  Some  of  these 
may  seem  to  be  nothing  but  innovations,  yet  one  cannot 
safely  ignore  them.  The  human  race  is  not  destitute  of 
common  sense,  nor  is  man  on  being  prostrated  by  disease 
deprived  of  his  senses.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  in 
the  administration  of  remedies.  What  we  mean  is,  that 
the  day  of  nauseous  and  disagreeable  compounds,  and 
bitter  and  sickening  draughts,  however  they  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  is  gone. 
There  is  a  call  for  reform  here,  and  the  physician  should, 
by  Jill  the  ingenuity  at  his  command,  seek  out  some  waj 
whereby  medicines  should  be  more  acceptable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regular  physician  has  lost  caste 
and  reputation  in  the  minds  of  some  by  not  selecting  some 
more  ageeable  mode  than  is  commonly  used  by  which 
disagreeable  remedies  can  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach. 
How  often  one  finds  those  of  nervous  and  sensitive  organ- 
ization thrown  into  paroxysms  of  excitement,  the  burning 
fever  to  increase  in  exacerbation,  the  flickering  flame  of 
life  to  become  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sick  one  to  be 
put  back  instead  of  forward  in  the  progress  to  health, 
when  the  dread  hour  arrives  to  take  the  loathsome  mix- 
ture. If  the  system  is  under  the  weight  of  prostration 
and  the  stomach  revolts  at  the  bare  mention  of  food  or 
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drink,  it  is  not  certainly  the  most  refined  or  humane  pro- 
ccedure  to  fret  or  torment  the  patient  with  medicines  in 
their  natural  form,  when,  by  care  and  study,  tl.ey  can  be 
made  more  palatable.  The  reason  why  homeopathy  has 
acquired  such  importance  and  now  lays  hold  of  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  in  many  communities,  arises  almost  wholly 
from  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste  of  its  remedies.  The 
homeopathist,  paying  but  little  regard  to  the  theory  of 
attenuations  and  infinite  dilutions,  dispenses  the  most 
concentrated  antV.  powerful  remedies  in  the  guise  of  some 
pheasant  vehicle,  and  the  satisfied  invalid  never  dreams  of 
the  deception.  Histapparently  harmless  powders  •and  al- 
most tasteless  pellets,  at  times,  it  may  be,  not  strongly 
medicated,  are  sought  after  by  persons  of  fastidious  taste, 
and  loved.  The  child,  whose  very  nature  detests  the  dis- 
gusting compound,  turns  away  with  avidity  from  the 
bitter  to  the  sweet,  and  the  purpose  in  many  cases  is 
eflbcted.  To-day  sugar  reigns,  and  our  opinion  is  that  its 
mild  and  beneficent  sway  should  continue.  If  an  expect- 
ant treatment  is  ever  required,  sugar  pills  arc  as  potent  as 
bread  pills,  and  since  the  vis  viedicatrix  naturce  will  bring 
to  health  three -fourths  of  those  sick  without  the  aid  of 
remedies,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  crus:ide  should  be  insti- 
tuted to  banish  sugar  from  society.  No,  rather  lei  it  be 
used  till  further  good  shall  come  to  mankind. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is ;  that  physician  who  by  happy 
combinations  makes  use  of  tasteless  and  pleasant  nos- 
trums, is  on  the  road  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  super- 
stition of  our  aire,  and  the  dislike  to  our  remedies.  His 
comoounds  will  be  sought  after,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
which  arc  given  regardless  of  the  caprices  of  societ3\ 
*' Sugar,"  remiirked  an  intelligent  physician  to  me  a  few 
months  ago,  "occupies  a  place  in  my  m?dicine-case  as 
much  as  Dover's  powder.  I  cannot  do  without  it.  The 
times  require  it." 

Again,  there  is  one  other  subject  that  seems  to  Y^C5^v\\ci 
especial  silention.     There  is  no  doubt  that  too  xuwcVv  Tc^Oi^- 
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iciue  is  given.  This  is  the  fault  of  every  practitioner, 
more  or  less.  We  act  as  if  art  did  all,  and  nature 
nothing  in  modifying  and  curing  disease.  The  sick-room 
has  too  many  complicated  mixtures.  Often  a  miniature 
apothecary- shop  is  seen  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
the  phials  nicely  labelled  and  the  directions  minutely  and 
carefully  written  out,  as  if  the  bare  omission  of  a  particle 
of  medicine  would  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  Now  this  reli- 
ance upon  medicine,  and  distnist  of  the  powers  of  nature 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  the  gray^s^  doctrinal  en*ors 
with  practical  results  of  the  most  deplorable  character. 
The  true  mission  of  the  physician  is  tb  assist,  not  obstruct 
by  his  interfer^ice,  nature.  Th^i^ symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  effects  of  treatment  require  nice  discrimination  to 
distinguish  the  results  of  each  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
no  doubt  the  want  of  consideration  as  to  the  extent  of 
irritation  which  may  be  induced  in  the  system  by  certain 
remedies,  has  led  to  much  erroneous  practice.  Medicines 
by  no  means  operate  without  harm  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem.    They  should,  therefore,  be  judiciously  used. 

But  let  no  one  understand  that  we  have  no  faith  in  med- 
ical treatment.  No  one  can  be  a  faithful  observer  of 
diseased  action  and  not  have  seen  special  results  and 
favorable  therapeutical  effects  from  the  operation  of 
remedies.  We  do  not  even  recommend  the  resort  to  the 
expectant  plan  to  be  followed  in  all  diseases.  In  many 
cases  this  will  work  well,  but  he  who  trusts  to  this  mode 
of  practice,  will  fall  into  inextricable  difficulties.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  some  lives  have  been  saved  by  not  re- 
sorting to  dangerous  medication,  but  manv  have'  undoubt- 
ediy  been  destroyed  by  witholding  from  the  system  proper 
remedies  which  nrght  have  stayed  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  restored  to  health.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Stahl  is  the  most  philosophical,  and  in  consonance  with 
observation.  "True  medical  or  artistic  expectation," 
8dys  be,  ^^is  that  which,  carefully  observing  and  watching 
tbe  salutary  operations  of  nature,  \a  eo\\\,^Tv\: \.o  do  inritiiotit 
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offering  assistance  when  it  is  not  needed,  or  limiting  this 
assistance  to  giving  prudent  counsel,  such  as  recommend- 
ing to  the  sick  temperance  and  patience ;  yet,  in  the 
proper  place,  recognizing  not  merely  the  propriety  but 
the  necessity  of  artificial  interference  and  yielding  it  ac- 
cordingly; still,  however,  .in  every  case  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  proceedings  and  co-operation  of  nature  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  approved  experience." 

We  are  to  remember  always  that  the  tendency  of  dis- 
eased nature  is  towards  health,  that  every  effort  of  the 
system  is  to  throw  off  the  morbid  poison  coursmg  the 
veins ;  hence  the  first  consideration  of  the  medical  man  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  sick  is  to  find  out  whether  a  rem- 
edy is  needed  and,  if  none*,  he  should  have  the  courage  to 
thus  act.  He  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing 
with  human  life,  whose  safety  should  never  be  put  iu 
jeopardy  by  a  too  free  use  of  drugs  and  external  instating 
appliances.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  often  difiicult  for  a 
physician  to  adopt  a  conservative  practice,  owing  to  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  powers  of  medicine  which 
prevails  in'^the  public  mind.  The  prevalent  belief  is  that 
medicine  is- the  art  of  curing  disease,  while  its  proper  vo- 
cation, considering  its  history  and  partial  success,  is  to 
understand  disease,  curing  or  relieving  it  when  possi- 
ble. Perhaps  medicine  can  never  be  practiced  as  it 
should  be  until  the  popular  mind  is  better  educated  as  to 
the  proper  sphere  in  which  the  physician  should  act.  The 
extreme  ignoi'ance  of  the  public  generally,  in  every  thing 
that  pertains  to  the  healing  art,  may  modify  our  treat- 
ment but  should  never  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  im- 
proper means  and  remedies. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  few  thoughts  without  regard 
to  method.  There  is  nothing  new  in  them,  but  neverthe- 
less it  may  be  wise  to  re -consider  old  truths  and  to  give 
them  the  pl«ce  which  they  deserve.  This  is  called  for 
from  our  position  in  the  community  as  an  educated "^tc&^^&« 
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REPORT  ON  EPIDEMICS. 


BY    S.    M.     WHIPPLE,    M.    D. 


Fellows  : — The  past  year  has  been  indeed  a  year  for 
the  prevalence  of  Epidemics.      They  have   appeared,  in 

,  many  localities  at  least,  in  all  their  deceptive  and  malig- 
nant types,  frnstratin^  the  skill  of  men  and  their  conii- 
dence  in  the  healing  art.  With  so  much  severity  has  this 
epidemic  influence  prevailed,  and  laid  prostrate  so  many 
of  its  victims,  that  some  medical  men  have  retired  from 
the  field  of  practice  and  of  duty  rather  than  meet  and 
deal  with  the  mortitying  scourge ;  while  others,  after  un- 
satisfactory trials  of  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment, 
now  declare  that  the  less  there  is  done  for  the  prevailing 
maladies  the  better.  Let  such  rest  assured,  however,  that 
those  diseases,  like  weeds,  flourish  most  when  least  at- 
tend jdt3,  and  further,  that  the  character  of  the  medical 
adviser  must  be  merged  for  the  time  in  that  of  nurse  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  il  his  ministrations  are  to  be  succcss- 
f  j1  and  the  reputation  of  the  profession  sustained. 

The  theory  o^*  epidemics  perhaps  is  not  well  enough 
understood  at  the  present  time  to  enable  physicians  to 
practice  and  treat  intelligibly  the  new  and  peculiar  phe- 
nomena which  the  existing  diseases  present.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  one  disease  or  another  is  prevailing 

epiclQiniciiUy  in  a  given  locality,  striking  down  its  victims, 
///  order  to  treat  that  disease  8ucccssiv\\\y  \  Vk\x\.\t\%\ife^^^« 
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sary  also  to  know  the  various  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes,  as  well  as  the  various  pathological  appearances 
which  are  presented  to  our  view.  All  epidemics, 
of  whatever  name  or  type,  are  ushered  in  Avith  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  themselves,  and,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  the  unwary  practitioner  loses  many  of  his 
eases  before  becoming  aroused  to  the  new  phenomena. 
But  the  generally  accepted  theory  concerning  epidemics 
is,  in  my  opinion,  erroneous.  They  do  not  depend  for  their 
severity  or  continuance  upon  the  constitutio  aeris^  or  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  so  much  as  upon  the  predis- 
posing causes  which  lie  inherent  within  the  human  system. 
Epidemics  of  a  special  character  prevail  only  at  long 
intervals.  Do  these  depend  upon  some  malarial  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  upon  a  depraved  condition  of  the 
vital  functions  ?  In  the  normal  state  there  is  a  constant 
disintegration  and  reproduction  of  cells,  and  an  equable 
aiid  reciprocal  balance  between  the  processes,  constituting 
health  in  the  economy.  But  if  the  supply  of  pabulum  is 
diminished  in  quantity  or  altered  in  quality,  this  natural 
equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  disease  results  as  a  neces- 
sary and  natural  consequence.  If  a  habit  be  continued 
then  by  any  one,  or  any  number  of  persons,  in  a  given 
locality  for  a  series  of  years,  which  tends  insidiously  to 
destroy  this  natural  equilibrium  of  assimilation,  the  fibrin- 
ous plasma  ceases  to  be  properly  elaborated,  the  red  glob- 
ules decrease  in  quantity,  the  albuminous  element 
becomes  excessive,  and  a  condition  of  disease  is  developed 
throughout  the  economy.  Those  who  are  victims  to 
epidemic  disease  are  in  this  condition,  and  however  slight 
the  exciting  cause  may  be,  whether  from  the  atmosphere, 
irregularities,  or  from  contagion,  the  most  alarming  and 
malignant  diseases  are  ushered  in.  Aerial  or  malarial 
causes  alone,  without  any  of  the  predisposing  tendencies 
inherent  in  the  system,  would  afiect  all  alike,  and  healthy 
tissue  wo^ld  hQoomd  eqxmlly   impressed  mt\i  l\ia\*  oi  ^^s^• 
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eased,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all.  The 
food  for  epidemics,  therefore,  is  accnmulating  in  the  blood 
of  its  victims  in  diflferent  proportions,  until  one  or  a  few 
in  a  given  locality  arc  seized  with  disease  ;  then  the  mala- 
ria of  contagion  affords  a  sufficient  exciting  cause  to  ignite 
the  latent  spark  in  others  of  like  condition,  and  the 
deadly  malady  spreads  with  unmitigated  fury.  The  phy- 
sician is  puzzled  at  the  new  phenomena,  and  at  its  sudden 
appearance,  and  the  people  are  appalled  at  the  sight  of  its 
many  victims. 

From  the  li<rht  of  the  foreffoinff  reflections  we  are  led 
to  the  conchision  that  all  diseases,  however  sporadic  they 
may  be,  are  more  or  less  epidemic  in  their  predisposing 
causes.  All  diseases  vary  in  intensity  to  correspond  with 
the  subjects  of  attack ;  and  the  same  causes  which  will 
produce  tubercles  in  one,  will  produce  tabes,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  &c.,  in  others.  The  present  vic- 
tims of  tabes  and  diphtheria  are  only  saved  from  the  early 
ravages  of  tuberculosis,  ascites,  hydrothorax  and  all  other 
diseases  to  which  the  human  family  are  inclined. 

If  any  thing,  therefore,  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
physical  condition  of  the  human  family  at  the  present  day 
it  would  consist  in  teachinij  them  how  to  live.  As  war  is 
the  rectifier  of  the  human  passions,  so  is  disease,  if 
properly  understood,  the  great  refining  agent  by  which  the 
human  economy  returns  to  its  native  purity.  The  great 
and  never  changing  laws  of  our  being  are  violated,  or  such 
a  thing  as  disease  could  never  be.  At  the  present  day  but 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  physiology  of  disease, 
or  that  diseased  action  which  precedes  a  more  or  less  vio- 
lent attack.  The  predisposing  causes  are  at  work  for 
months  and  years,  gradually,  but  insidiously  changing  the 
blood*  from  its  rich  and  formative  material  to  that  where 
the  cell -germs  become  deficient,  the  function  of  assimila- 
tion is  interrupted,  and  some  local  disease  develops  itself 
j'n  the  system.     At  this  late  date  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
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when  nature  has  taken  the  matter  into  her  own  hands  to 
dispose  of,  the  physician  is  summoned  to  her  aid.  No 
one  seems  to  take  aUirm  until  the  awful  precipice  is 
reached  and  the  plunge  is  made,  when  the  physician  is 
puzzled  for  the  means  of  rescue,  and  Divine  Providence  is 
supplicated  to  reverse  his  laws  and  give,  as  it  would  seem, 
a  new  lease  for  sin.. 

The  only  intelligent  view  to  be  had  in  our  survey  of 
epidemic  causes,  then,  lies  farther  back  than  the  period  of 
the  acute  attack.  The  pathology  of  diseased  structure 
should  not  be  confined  wholly  to  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, nor  during  the  continuance  of  any  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory disease,  but  to  a  period  anterior  to  all  these. 
I  refer  to  that  period  when  we  may  see  disease  dawning 
upon  the  brow  of  those  who  subsequently  succumb  to 
some  violent  epidemic.  At  that  time,  when  constant  use 
of  improper  aliment  is  made ;  when  enervation  ensues, 
with  emaciation,  torpor  and  depression  of  spirits,  and 
when  the  nervous  system  feels  most  sensibly  the  with- 
drawal of  all  appropriate  material  for  healthy  nervous 
action ;  this  period,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  one  which 
should  claim  more  attention  than  at  present  from  our 
profession;  and,  until  some  more  efficient  regulations  are 
adopted  to  prevent  disease,  our  adopted  Yankee  race  in 
America  will  go  on  to  degenerate  until  disease  and  death 
are  the  rule,  and  health  and  long  life  the  exceptions. 

But  the  physiological  characteristics  of  those  who  be- 
come the  victims  of  epidemic  disease,  frequently  go  far- 
ther back  than  the  mere  short  life  of  the  individuals  thus 
exposed.  The  contamination  of  the  blood,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  recuperative  functions,  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  new  being ;  consequently  we  must  have  in 
view,  in  the  dispensing  of  dietetics  and  hygiene,  many 
generations  subsequent  to  that  which  is  within  our  own 
field  of  labor.     Many,  if  not  all  diseases,  are  transwvvtt^vL 
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from  one  generation  to  another  in  all  of  their  predisposing 
causes ;  and  if,  in  every  subsequent  generation,  the  cor- 
ruption should  exceed  the  incorruption,  then  we  could 
expect  nothing  less  in  every  following  generation  but  the 
increase  of  those  elements  which  are  conducive  to  disease, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  those  vital  portions  which 
are  so  necessary  to  sound  health.  'This  theory  is  sus- 
tained not  only  by  facts  as  they  are  derived  from  statis- 
tics, but  from  the  experience  of  all ;  and  the  sooner  the 
medical  profession  become  aroused  to  its  full  realization 
and  act  accordingly,  the  more  conducive  will  their  services 
become  to  the  elevation  of  our  race.  To  know  ourselves 
and  those  laws  which  must  regulate  and  govern  our  physi- 
cal being,  is  exclusively  the  province  of  the  physician. 
And  shall  these  guardians  of  health  and  of  human  prog- 
ress become  sentinels  heedless  of  the  approach  of  that 
foe  whose  sting  is  death,  or  to  the  violation  of  those 
physical  laws  whose  punishment  is  sure  ? 

"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

With  a  full  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles,  we  are  led  of  the  conclusion  that  all 
epidemics  are  more  or  less  contagious.  This,  to  be  made 
more  plain,  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

There  are  some  diseases,  like  rubeola,  cynanche  parot- 
idsea  and  some  others,  which  are  pre-eminently  conta- 
gious. In  such  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  contagion 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  will  spread  only  by  contact ; 
and  no  one,  for  once,  is  precluded  from  its  effects.  Every 
person  is  liable  to  an  attack  of  measles  in  case  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural 
habit  pertaining  to  every  one,  and  nothing  but  the  renova- 
ting properties  of  the  disease  can  preclude  him  from 
such  liability.  The  different  degrees  of  severity  depend 
wholly  upon  an  acquired  habit  of  some  which  does  not 
exist  in  others. 
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Other  epidemic  diseases  do  not  follow  this  hiw  of  uni- 
versality, but  depend  entirely  upon  an  acquired  dispo-; 
sition  of  the  economy  for  their  contagion.  To  this 
class  belong  scarlatina,  influenza,  erysipelas,  and  many 
others.  The  habit  for  this  contagion,  of  course,  may 
be  in  part  and  perhaps  wholly,  (in  tabes,  hydrocephalus, 
&c.),  transmitted.  These  diseases,  unlike  the  former 
class,  frequently  have  a  spontaneous  beginning,  without 
any  known  contagion.  Such  a  disease  always  commences 
with  the  greatest  severity,  destroying  at  the  outset  many 
of  its  victims,  and  will  leave  a  locality  with  foot-prints 
which  will  hardly  attract  our  notice  ;  while  the  other  class 
will  leave  a  locality  with  the  same  severity  with  which  it 
entered.  This  decline  of  severity  is  due  wholly  to  a  lack 
of  element  in  the  system  to  supply  food  for  the  given  epi- 
demic to  consume.  Like  the  flame  in  the  sere  and  dry 
grass,  it  gradually  goes  out  as  the  element  on  which  it 
preys  insidiously  disappears. 

The  different  diseases  which  have  assumed,  the  past  sea- 
son, more  or  less  of  an  epidemic  character,  are  influenza, 
diphtheritis,  and  scarlatina ;  all  others  have  assumed,  gen- 
erally, the  sporadic  type.  The  almost  annual  and  autum- 
nal epidemic,  influenza,  has  been  the  guest  of  many 
localities  the  present  season.  It  was  accompanied  with  no 
new  symptoms,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  was  bereft  of  no 
usual  appendage^;. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  diphtheria  of  much  more  recent 
date,  as  also  much  more  malignant  in  its  character.  Un- 
less we  consider  the  common  isthmitis  a  more  simple  form 
of  dii^htheria,  this  latter  disease  is  of  very  recent  date  in 
this  State  and  vicinity.  My  opinion  however  is  that  this 
disease  and  the  common  inflammatory  sore  throat  are  two 
very  distinct  diseases ;  so  much  so  that  the  latter  can 
never  be  considered  as  premonitory  of  the  former.  From 
our  own  observations  we  derive  one  very  strong  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.     For  tViose  peT^o\i^  ^qW 
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arp  most  liable  to  cynanche  and  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  it,  we  do  not  find,  in  our  practice,  to  become  the 
subjects  of  diphtheria.  But,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  the 
two  diseases  depend  upon  two  entirely  different  conditions 
of  the  human  economy ;  the  former,  diphtheria,  upon  an 
anaemic  condition,  and  the  latter  upon  an  hyporaemic 
state?  At  least  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  all  per- 
sons, in  whatever  condition  of  health  they  may  be,  are 
liable,  with  a  sufficiently  exciting  cause,  to  an  attack  of 
sore  throat,  while,  on  the  contrary,  but  very  few  compar- 
atively, can  have  diphtheria. 

Of  all  epidemics  at  the  present  day,  for  extent  and 
severity,  this  disease  stands  pre-eminent.  The  hidden 
material  on  which  this  fell  destroyer  preys  has  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  blood  of  many  a  fair  and  worthy  child  and 
youth  in  this  our  fine,  but  rugged  New  England  for  years. 
It  seems  to  supplant,  and  excell  in  severity  all  other  epi- 
demics ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  leave  a  district  only  to 
return  to  afflict  a  new  class  of  subjects,  ripened  for  its 
malignant  grasp.  The  frequency  and  malignancy  of 
scarlatina  has  been  suspended  to  give  place  to  this  scourge 
of  the  present  age ;  and  it  would  seem  that  all  epidemics 
were  ready  to  evacuate  at  its  approach.  It  is,  indeed, 
*^  Magni  nominis  umbra. ^^ 

If  this  theory  of  epidemics  is  correct,  it  very  naturally 
suggests  two  general  modes  of  treatment,  that  of  direct 
attack,  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies.  The  former  will 
include  medication,  or  all  kuids  of  medicine  which  are  or 
may  be  used ;  and  the  latter  will  include  prophylactics 
and  dietetics. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  any 
given  epidemic,  it  is  attended  with  greater  malignancy 
than  at  its  close.  And  this  is  popularly  ascribed  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  pait  of  the  medical  faculty  at  the 
outset,  and  its  exit  to  an  increase  of  knowledge  by  re- 
pealed trial  and  experiment.      But  this  popular  idea,  as 
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usual,  is  not  correct,  when  applied  to  medical  subjects. 
The  diagnosis,  pathology  and  treatment  of  diphtlieria,  or 
any  other  of  the  various  epidemics,  was  as  well  understood 
at  their  outset,  and  they  were  as  well  treated  as  at  the 
present  time.  This  depends  more  upon  the  type  of  the 
disease  than  upon  the  treatment ;  and  the  type  is  modified 
by  the  amount  of  aliment,  or  impure  blood,  that  is  found 
in  the  vital  economy.  This  accounts  for  the  various 
types,  or  degrees  of  severity,  which  epidemics  assume 
at  different  times  of  their  prevalence,  some  years  sweep- 
ing down  hundreds  of  victims,  while  at  other  times 
but  few  are  held  by  its  fatal  grasp.  The  longer  in- 
tervening time  between  the  recurrence  of  an  epidemic, 
probably  constitutes  the  degree  of  severity,  as  it  af- 
fords a  longer  time  for  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes.  But  very  little  can  be  done  to  remove  these 
predisposing  causes  after  an  epidemic  has  once  fairly 
set  in.  This  is  the  period  for  medication,  and  for 
the  removal  of  all  existing  causes,  such  as  contagion, 
malarial  influence,  &c.,  as  far  as  may  be  discovered. 
And  what  is  done  in  this  way  and  at  this  period  by  the 
faithful  physician,  results  more  to  the  correcting  of  bad 
habits  and  influences  in  the  community  at  large,  and  thus 
preventing  disease,  than  any  direct  applications  which 
may  be  made  to  the  patient.  Epidemics  are  more  or  less 
periodical  in  their  nature,  and  are  bound  to  run  a  certain 
course.  Medicines,  therefore,  cannot  cure  such  diseases, 
however  skillfully  and  methodically  they  may  be  applied. 
They  can.  only  mitigate  suffering  and  direct  to  a  favorable 
issue.  Drugs,  in  proper  quantities,  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  human  organism,  whether  beneficially  or  other- 
wise, but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  assimilative 
powers  of  the  system  are  ever  adequate  to  the  task  of 
producing  healthy  cell -germs  from  any  nutrient  element 
contained  in  a  single  drug.  If,  at  any  time,  the  red  glob- 
ules of  the  blood  are  becoming  deficient  in  (\ua\vtvtY  «t 
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bad  in  quality,  theu  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
function  of  assimilation  is  interrupted,  and  a  condition  of 
disease  is  developing  itself  in  the  system.  The  powers  of 
digestion  are  beconiii,ig  so  much  impaired  that  the  tissues 
do  not  receive  their  due  supply  of  organizable  pabulum, 
and,  of  course,  the  stomach  is  failing  to  perform  its 
healthy  functions.  Here  we  resort  to  the  various  kinds  of 
tonics  and  chalybeates,  under  a  mistaken  notion,  I  believe, 
that  the  debilitiitcd  stomach,  failing  to  digest  beefsteak 
and  potatoes,  can  digest  bark  and  iron. 

Here  is  suggested  our  second  course  of  treatment,  that 
of  dietetics  and  prophylactics.  The  use  of  the  various 
articles  of  healthy  food  constitutes  health,  other  things 
being  equal,  while  their  abuse  constitutes  or  tends  to, 
disease.  Says  Dunglison,  "a  well  regulated  system  of 
diet  has  great  power  in  checking  disease,  and  likewise  in 
producing  it.  And  a  proper  knowledge  of  dietetics  is 
indeed  as  important  as  that  of  materia  medica."  This 
extract  contains  the  only  rational  system  of  preventives  ; 
prophylactic  drugs  I  consider  a  misnomer.  For  if 
our  natures  are  once  ripe  for  disease,  disease  is  inevitable, 
either  general  or  local ;  and  as  the  wise  statesman  occu- 
pies the  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war,  and  as  the 
skillful  mariner  is  on  the  alert  during  a  calm  to  prepare 
for  the  storm,  so  should  we,  at  every  interim  of  epidemic 
disease,  continue  to  lay  before  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
most  approved  rules  of  dietetics  and  hygiene.  This 
course,  if  it  docs  not  wholly  prevent  disease,  will  surely 
disarm  it  of  many  of  its  terrors  and  dangers,  and  serve  to 
elevate  our  profession  to  that  position  which  is  honorable 
and  benevolent,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  u.seful.  This 
course  also,  in  a  military  sense,  would  operate  to  cut  off 
supplies,  and  hence  to  starve  out  disease,  and  thereby 
change  a  condition  of  accumulating  diseases  to  that  of  re- 
turning health  and  vigor. 

Dr.  SrENSER,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  speaks  admirably  to 
young  people  under  this  tendency  to  e\)\d^nvic  disease. 
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"  The  best/'  said  he,  "  that  I  can  3'oa  advhe, 

Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill ; 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise, 

Removed  is,  the  effect  surceaseth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will, 

Subdue  de.iire,  and  bridle  loose  delight; 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 

Shun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight. 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight." 

Finally,  in  closing  this  report,  I  very  much  regret  to 
find  so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  this  Society  as  regards  the  contagiousness  of  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  epidemic,  diphtheria.  This  may  seem  at 
first  thought  of  but  little  consequence  to  us,  or  even  to 
any  one  ;  but,  on  points  where  medical  authors  generally, 
as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  agree,  it  would 
seem  indeed  puerile  for  members  of  this  Society  to  take 
direct  and  even  opposite  grounds.  I  can  see  no  more  ob- 
jections to  placing  contagion  among  the  exciting:  causes  of 
diphtheria  than  I  can  among  the  causes  of  typhus,  scarla- 
tina, (fee,  on  which,  I  believe,  all  agree.  Because  all  are 
not  susceptible  to  a  certain  contagion  is  no  argument  that 
none  are  liable  to  it.  A  person  may  escape  a  certain 
epidemic  this  year,  and  a  few  years  hence  fall  a  victim  to 
the  same  malady.  This  depends  entirely  upon  what  the 
acquired  su^:ceptibility  may  be  at  the  several  periods  when 
the  disease  prevails.  And,  as  such  a  habit  pertains  to  an^^ 
number  of  persons  at  iiwy  time,  and  in  different  degrees, 
to  that  extent  only  is  the  epidemic  considered  contagious. 
A  small  quantity  of  yeast  thrown  into  a  cup  of  pure 
water  produces  no  chemical  effect;  it  dies  olf  of  itself. 
But  if  the  same  quantity  be  put  into  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
water  the  effect  is  quite  different ;  fermentation  sooner  or 
later  takes  place.  The  blood,  therefore,  in  the  normal 
state,  is  not  susceptible  to  any  impression  by  contact  with 
diphtheria  virus ;  while  in  the  abnormal  condition  the  same 
virus  will  produce  fermentative  changes  incompatible  with 
health  and,  in  many  instances,  with  life  itself. 
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This  view  of  the  subject,  if  nothing  more,  would  re- 
lieve us  from  the  slander  of  cupidity  in  giving  our  several 
opinions ;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  is  worthj'  to  be 
adopted  as  one  of  our  rules  of  ethics.  For  the  greatest 
success  in  any  undertaking  is  reached  only  where  there  is 
the  greatest  harmony  of  opinion,  union  of  sentiment,  and 
vigor  of  action  among  its  individual  adherents. 

By  all  we  in  the  past  have  been, 

By  all  that  we  may  hope, 
Where  in  the  future  lies  unseen 

Our  Society's  horoscope ; 
No  efforts  spare,  no  zeal  abate. 

Lest  come  those  words,  **  too  late,  too  late.'' 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  4, 1867. 

The  Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  was  held  at  Manchester,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  4  and  5,  1867. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
R.  P.  J.  Tbnney  of  Pittsfield. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair :  — 

Committee  to  examine  Credentiah  of  Delegates  from  other 
State  Medical  Societies,  and  introduce  them  to  the  Society — 
Drs.  Thomas  Wheat  and  Levi  G.  Hill. 

Committee  to  ea^mine  Patients — Drs.  Josiah  Crosby,  Wm. 
D.  Buck,  and  L.  G.  Hill. 

Committee  to  audit  Treasurer's  Account — Drs.  Simpson 
and  Gould. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men, who  were  thereupon  elected  members  of  the  Society : 

Edgar  L.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Candia. 

Gilliam  C.  Perhum,  M.  D.,  New  Boston. 

David  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Derry. 

Hanson  C.  Canney,  M.  D.,  Auburn. 

Charles  S.  Boynton,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

Richard  J.  P.  Goodwin,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

Hiram  W.  Tebbetts,  M.  D.,  Concord. 

Samuel  B.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Franklin. 

Isaac  N.  Perley,  M.  D.,  Lebanon. 

James  A.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Lebanon. 

Philip  J.  C.  W.  Golding,  M.  D.,  Londonderry. 
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Drs.  J.  B.  Whitcomb  of  Connecticut,  A.  Ballou  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  H.  C.  Gbay  of  New  York,  were  introduced  to  the 
Society,  being  delegates  from  other  State  Medical  Societies. 

Delegates  to  Dartmouth  College  read  their  report,  and  it 
wAs  voted  to  place  it  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Carr  presented  to  the  Society  a  splint  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  read  his  report  as  Committee  on 
Surgery,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  Committee  on 
Publication. 

Votedy  That  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be  held  at  Man- 
chester, upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1868,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.M. 

Votedj  To  adjourn  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

EVENING  session. 

Dr.  R.  P.  J.  Tenney  of  Pittsfield,  President  of  the 
Society,  read  the  Annual  Address. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
the  President  for  his  able  address,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Drs.  A.  B.  Crosby,  E.  K.  Webster,  and  Albert  Smith 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  write  a  memorial  on  the 
death  of  T)r.  Muzzey  ; 

Drs.  Waterhouse,  Simpson,  and  Call,  a  committee  on 
death  of  Dr.  N.  G.  Parker  of  Farmington,  N.  H. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  various  discussions  by  mem- 
bers and  delegates,  until  11  o'clock,  when  the  Society 
adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

morning  session. 

Opened  by  reading  of  a  case  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Robinson. 


PBOOBBDINGS  —  ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS.  5 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

PRESIDENT. 

*  A.  H.  ROBINSON,  M.  D.,  Concord. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

N.  W.  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth. 

SECRETARY. 

GEORGE  A.  CROSBY,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

-I 

v 

TREASURER. 

THOMAS  WHEAT,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

COUNCIL. 

George  B.  Twitchell,  Keene.  P.  A.  Stackpole,  Dover. 

C.  F.  Hildreth,  Concord.  E.  K.  Webster,  Boscawen. 

L.  Peabody,  Epsom.  Wm.  D.  Buck,  Manchester. 

Albert  Smith,  Peterborough.  H.  B.  Eaton,  Epping. 

Thomas  Marshall,  Mason.  L.  C.  Bean,  Lebanon. 

CENSORS. 

J.  F.  Brown,  J'.  Danforth, 

T.  H.  Currie,  R.  Thompson, 

R.  W.  Price,  W.  Darling, 

L.  P.  Dodge,  G.  Montgomery. 

DELEGATES  TO   DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

C.  F.  Hildreth,  J.  N.  Wheeler. 

DELEGATES. 

To  MaBmchusetU — Wm.  D.  Buck,  True  M.  Gould. 
To  Rhode  Island — Albert  Smith,  A.  B.  Crosby. 
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To  ConnectMut—G.  F.  P.  Hildreth,  N.  Call. 

To  New  York  —  C.  P.  Gage,  J.  P.  Hall. 

To  Vermont—'L.  W.  Peabody,  G.  P.  Conn. 

lb  Maine  —  J.  H.  Brqwn,  William  LeightoQ. 

To  American  Medical  Asgociation —  G.  B.  Twitchell,  J. 
C.  Eastman,  C.  F.  P.  Hildreth,  C.  P.  Gage,  A.  Smalley,  A. 
B.  Croaby,P.  A.  Staekpole,  Wm.  D.  Buck,T.  H.  Currie,C. 
H.  Boynton,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  J.  P.  Ball,  Leonard  French. 

COMMITTEES. 

On  Surgery  —  L.  M.  Enight,  Franklin. 

On  Practical  Medicine — L.  Peabody,  EpBom. 

On  Bigeases  of  Females — G.  B.  Twitchell,  Eeene. 

On  Publication —  G.  A.  Crosby,  Thomas  Wheat. 

On  Arrangements — Wm,  D.  Buck,  Leonard  French,  and 
W.  W.  Brown,  of  Manchester. 

The  report  of  tlie  Treasurer  was  read,  and  explanations 
made  in  regard  to  the  Bartlett  Fund  ;  and,  on  motion,  the 
report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Whipple,  the  initiation  fee  was  placed 
at  $5,  and  annual  fee  $4,  after  considerable  discussion. 

Drs.  Buck,  How,  and  Wheat  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  revision  of  the  By-Laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  have  learned  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  N.  C,  Parkeb,  M.  D.,  of  Farmington,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  under  circumstances  unusually  painful ; 
and  we  tender  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  our  warm 
sympatliy. 

Preamble  and  resolutions  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Whipple  of  New 
London,  concerning  giving  opinions  in  cases  of  alleged 
malpractice,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Webster,  adjourned  to  meet  at  same 
place  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1868. 

GEORGE  A.  CROSBY,  Secretary. 


/ 


ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


BY  R.   P.   J.   TENNEY,  PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, — 

Another  anniversary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  has  brought  us  together.  I  hail  the  members  pres- 
ent with  fraternal  greeting.  Delegates  from  other  medical 
societies  are  most  cordially  received  and  kindly  solicited. 

The  annual  gatherings  of  this  Society  are  really  profes- 
sional communions,  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  individual  members,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  new  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion ;  and  to  promote  har- 
mony, kindness,  and  brotherly  love  in  the  ranks  of  our 
noble  profession. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  here  to  participate  in  the 
exercises  of  tjie  seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  this  ancient 
and  honorable  society.  As  members  of  a  common  brother- 
hood, we  are  here  amid  mutual  and  kindly  salutations  and 
congratulations ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  sustain  social,  as 
well  as  professional,  relations  to  each  other. 

The  study  of  the  human  body  has  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men  from  the  days  of  -^sculapius  until  the 
present  time.  The  best,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  the  past  have  been,  and  are  now,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  human  body,  the  better  to  understand  its  con- 
dition in  health,  and  the  more  successfully  to  relieve  suffer- 
ings occasioned  by  disease. 

The  philanthropic  man  finds  an  exceeding  great  reward 
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in  the  success  which  attends  his  eflForts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.   ^ 

As  every  human  body  is  endowed  with  mental  faculties, 
it  requires  mind  and  matter  to  constitute  a  human  body. 

Mind  is  the  subject  I  have  selected  for  consideration  on 
this  occasion. 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  is  destined  to  an  endless  existence. 
The  body,  as  the  sacred  writer  says,  "  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made  "  ;  and  yet  it  is  subject  to  disease  and  death. 
The  mind,  although  sometimes  disordered,  never  dies.  It 
lives  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  live 
through  eternal  ages,  because  it  is  immortal. 

I  shall  speak  of  mind,  soul,  and  spirit  as  synonymous 
terms. 

Mind  is  the  controlling  agent  of  the  body.  The  mind  is 
active,^ the  body  is  passive ;  the  mind  acts  directly  upon 
the  body,  —  the  body  only  reacts  upon  the  soul.  I  think 
it  is  philosophically  accurate  to  say,  the  mind  is  the  man. 
It  is  the  living  mind  that  distinguishes  man  from  all  other 
beings.  The  mind  or  soul  is  indestructible,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  annihilated.  It  is  the  living  mind  that 
animates  and  vivifies  the  complicated  mechanism  that  we 
call  the  human  body.  In  my  definition  of  the  mind,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  mind,  . 
but  confine  my  statements  to  its#phenomena.  The  first  and 
most  important  phenomenon  of  the  mind  presented  to  our 
view,  and  which  so  much  excites  our  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, is  the  unseen  communication  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  perceiving,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objects  without.  There  is  a 
very  mysterious  and  hidden  influence  which  the  will  pos- 
sesses over  the  members  of  the  body,  which  all  will  admit, 
whether  we  fully  and  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
communication  or  not. 
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A  healthy,  well-balanced  mind  is  so  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  body  that  the  physician  should  ever  remem- 
ber that  his  patients  are  composed  of  mind  and  matter ; 
and,  in  his  examinations,  he  should  never  overlook  nor  dis- 
regard any  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  mind.  He  should 
examine  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  organization  of 
those  for  whom  he  is  called  to  prescribe.  To  arrive  at  just 
and  satisfactory  conclusions,  he  must  investigate  the  facts, 
or  the  ™Utlo„.  of  lie  phehomena  «»pectu,g  the  operation^ 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  with  regard  to  the  intercourse 
which  the  mind  carries  on  with  external  objects. 

The  mind  has  been  endowed  by  its  Creator  with  a  power 
of  perceiving  external  things  ;  but  the  modus  operandi  is 
entirely  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  term  "  mind ''  is 
a  name  which  we  apply  to  a  certain  combination  of  func- 
tions that  enables  ds  to  think,  reason,  and  will.  It  is  a 
power  within  us  which  is  unlike  and  distinct  from  any 
function  of  the  body.  It  is  the  principle  by  which  man 
joys  and  sorrows,  by  which  he  is  inspired  with  enthusiasm, 
excited  with  hatred,  or  depressed  with  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair, and  miserable  forebodings  of  what  he  may  never 
realize.  These  changes  are  not  always  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  body,  or  upon  impressions  from  without  ; 
for  we  frequently  see  peace  and  happiness  of  mind  enjoyed 
.by  those  persons  who  are  suffering  severe  bodily  pain. 

We  also  see  great  mental  agitation  and  suffering  in  the 
most  quiet  state  of  every  organic  function.  We  are 
acquainted  with  mind  and  matter  by  certain  properties  ; 
properties  which  are  distinct  and  peculiar  to  each  other,  — 
apparent  and  well-defined,  as  long  as  our  attention  is  con- 
fined to  facts.  Many  theories  of  the  nature  of  mind  are 
on  record  which  are  mere  speculations,  and  only  amuse  the 
reader  on  account  of  their  absurdity.  That  the  soul  is 
immaterial  and  immortal  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  rational 
human  being.     Whatever  the   nuture   or  essence  of  the 
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mind  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mysterious  connection  between  mind  and  body,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  future  existence  of  the  soul.  The  soul  and 
body  are  so  intimately  connected  that  every  emotion  of  the 
mind  has  an  ^fifect  upon  tlie  body  ;  and,  when  causes  from 
without  have  an  undue  influence  on  the  body,  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  physician  to  treat  the  case  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mental  derangement.  The  success  of  a  physi- 
cian depends  very  much  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution  of  his  patient.  The.  more  he  cultivates  and 
improves  his  own  mind,  the  better  he  will  understand  the 
relative  health  of  mind  and  body  of  those  who  confide  in 
his  opinion  and  follow  his  advice.  In  my  opinion,'the  phy- 
sician of  the  highest  mental  culture,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  the  most  successful  practitioner  of  medicine, 
and  the  brightest  ornament  of  a  profession  which  every 
member  should  strive  to  adorn  and  dignify.  His  prescrip- 
tions will  be  more*  effectual,  and  his  advice  will  be  more 
carefully  observed,  because  his  manner  of  making  exami- 
nation will  inspire  his  patients  with  confidence  in  his  skill 
and  ability  to  discriminate  disease,  and  apply  the  proper 
remedies.  The  physician  who  cannot  command  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  patients  made  a  mistake  when 
he  entered  the  medical  profession,  which  he  cannot  rectify 
by  changing  his  place  of  residence. 

We  obtain  our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  by  certain 
properties  which  sustain  a  definite  relation  to  each  other ; 
and  a  study  of  facts  in  regard  to  these  properties  is  all  that 
can  benefit  the  student  in  mental  or  natural  philosophy. 
He  who,  upon  insufficient  data,  attempts  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  account  for  its  mysterious  opera- 
tions, is  a  presumptuous  impostor.  He  is  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  whatever  his  pretensions  may  be.  Tliere  are  so 
many  curious  and  credulous  people  that  the  most  extrava- 
gant assurances  of  good,  even  from  the  ignorant  mounte- 
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bank,  will  be  eagerly  received.  Hence  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  correct  inslxuction  in  every  department  of 
science  and  liter&ture.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  an 
erroneous  or  fallacious  system  of  education  will  do  much 
more  harm  than  good,  because  an  individual  mind  educated 
on  false  premises  will  have  a  disastrous  influence  on  others, 
and  the  efiect  will  be  seen  and  felt  far  and  wide.  We 
know  from  observation  that  error  spreads  much  faster  than 
truth,  and  he  who  assumes  the  position  of  an  instructor 
should  himself  be  correctly,  thoroughly,  and  expansively 
educated.  A  correct  and  judicious  cultivation  of  the  mind 
enables  us  to  preserve  a  proper  and  salutary  balance  of  all 
its  various  faculties,  principles,  and  capacities. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  relative  position  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  in  the  greatest  perfection,.it  is  necessary 
that  each  receives  a  due  share  of  attention. 

Daniel  Webster  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  men- 
tal cultivation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation. 
He  says :  "  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we 
work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but,  if  we  work  upon  our 
immortal  minds,  —  if  we  endue  them  with  principles,  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  our  fellow-men, —  we  engrave  on 
these  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 

Every  intelligent  person  will  say  amen  to  this  beautiful 
sentiment  of  the  great  statesman.  The  immortal  mind  is 
so  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  so  easily  influenced  by 
those  who  assume  the  responsible  business  of  teaching, 
whether  in  the  school-room,  office,  or  sacred  desk,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  be  established  on 
the  principles  alluded  to  In  the  above  quotation. 

A  clear,  comprehensive,  and  intelligent  opinion  should 
be  formed  and  entertained,  by  every  teacher,  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  wants  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to 
his  charge.     If  any  one  faculty  receives  too  much  attentioQ, 
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the  mind  loses  its  equilibrium,  and  a  troublesome  fanatic 
may  be  the  result  of  ill-directed  educational  efforts.  By 
cultivating  and  educating  all  the  mental  faculties,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  develop  the  greatest  perfecticm  of  mind,  the 
best  security  is  given  against  the  inception  of  the  various 
"  isms "  of  the  day,  which  now  distract  and  destroy  so 
many  brilliant  intellects.  By  partial  and  injudicious  men- 
tal cultivation,  the  laws  of  relation  aire  changed,  and  the 
student  is  pursuing  one  object,  or  one  branch  of  study,  to 
the  neglect  of  aH  others,  and  to  the  injury  of  himself  and 
the  public.  Educated  men  with  well-balanced  minds  are 
much  less  likely  to  forsake  the  old  and  legitimate  paths  of 
science  and  learning,  and  attempt  to  astonish  the  world 
with  new  theories  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  medicai  student,  whose  mind  is  well  balanced  by 
correct  discipline,  is  prepared  to  gather  knowledge  and 
obtain  information  from  every  source  within  his  reach. 

He  must  labor  assiduously  with  his  own  reason,  and  not 
rely  upon  reading  the  opinions  of  others,  without  ex^cis- 
ing  his  own  judgment  in  examining,  comparing,  and  judg- 
ing upon  the  best  evidence  he  can  acquire  or  command. 
He  will  obtain  truths  from  all  sources  within  his  reach, 
arrange  and  compare  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
available  in  future  time.  The  more  extensive  his  medical 
researches  are,  the  more  he  familiarizes  himself  wit^  the 
great  acknowledged  authorities  of  the  profession,  the  more 
certainly  will  he  master  the  ever-changing  difficulties  of 
his  daily  practice,  and  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

I  have  divided  my  subject  into  two  parts ;  namely,  — 

Firsts  What  is  mind  ? 

Second^  Where  is  the  mind  located  ? 

To  my  fi^st  question,  —  What  is  mind  ?  — 
I  answer,  it  is  the  immaterial,  immortal,  incomprehensi- 
bje  spirit  of  man,  and  is  synonymous  with  soul.     It  has  no 
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proportions,  and  yet  it  may  have  large  dimensions ;  it  has 
no  form,  and  yet  it  may  have  great  volume ;  it  cannot  be 
seen,  and  yet  it  may  be  keenly  felt ;  it  cannot  be  measured, 
and  yet  its  measure  may  be  infinite;  it  has  no  tangible 
properties,  but  its  phenomena  are  apparent  and  positive. 
It  is  the  motive-power  of  humanity,  and  it  is  the  mainspring 
to  humatf  thought  and  human  action. 

Mind  is  the  combination  of  faculties  which  compose  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  mind  is  that  part  of  our  being  which 
thinks,  judges,  invents,  plans,  remembers,  discriminates, 
understands,  reasons,  and  wills.  A  man's  mind  is  his 
spirit.  The  essential  parts  of  mind  are  the  understanding, 
and  the  will.  The  mind,  or  the  understanding  and  will,  in 
a  complex  sense,  put  into  action  the  body  and  all  its  parts 
at  pleasure.  The  body  does  whatever  the  mind  thinks  and 
wills.  The  mind  directs  the  ears  to  hear,  and  the  eye  to 
see.  The  mind  moves  the  tongue  and  lips  to  speak;  it 
causes  the  hands  and  fingers  to  do  whatever  it  pleases ;  it 
causes  the  feet  to  walk  whither  it  will.  Understanding  is 
a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  that  faculty  which  enables 
one  to  describe  any  familiar  operation  of  the  mind  in  form- 
ing distinct  ideas  of  things,  and  of  readily  perceiving  and 
comprehending  truth.  The  word  "  intellect,"  from  the  Latin 
intelligoj  to  understand,  is  a  synonym  of  the  word  "  under- 
standing," and  a  modified,  intensified  application  of  the  met- 
aphysical meaning  involved  in  the  word  "  understanding." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  rhetoricians  that  no  two  words,  appa- 
rently synonymous,  have  exactly  the  same  meaning.  The 
word  "  intellect"  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  mental  oper- 
ations with  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  truths  than 
the  word  '*  understanding."  The  intellect  is  the  understand- 
ing in  a  state  of  action  while  engaged  in  the  discovery  of 
abstract  and  hidden  truths.  Children  have  understanding, 
men  have  intellect.  The  child  uses  his  understanding  to 
distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or  to  apply  right 
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names  to  objects  that  may  come  under  his  observation.  An 
ordinary  understanding  can  easily  perceive  and  compre- 
hend the  propositions, "  The  fire  burns,"  "  Water  runs  " ; 
but  it  requires  an  operation  of  the  intellect  to  comprehend 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  "  Any  two  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  less  than  two  right  angles."  The  word  "  understanding" 
is  a  passive  word ;  it  simply  admits  or  perceives  the  truth. 
The  intellect  acts,  conceives,  works,  plans,  invents,  and 
discovers.  *  Newton's  intellect,  not  his  understanding,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Intellect  is  a 
matured  state  of  the  understanding.  The  researches  of 
discriminating  minds,  in  conceiving,  planning,  and  develop- 
ing important  truths  and  principles  to  enlighten  and  ele- 
vate humanity,  are  the  emanations  of  lofty  conceptions,  and 
a  highly  cultivated  and  well^isciplined  intellect.  Men,  in 
public  estimation,  are  distinguislied  from  one  another,  in 
the  professions  and  vocations  of  lijfe,  by  the  measure  of 
their  intellectual  capacities. 

Wilkins,  an  English  philologist,  defines  the  understand- 
ing "  to  be  that  faculty  of  the  mind  whereby  we  are  enar 
bled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  knowledge,  generals  as 
well  as  particulars,  absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
judge  of  their  truth  and  falsehood,  good  or  evil." 

The  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  one  pur- 
poses, determines,  and  decides  to  do  or  act,  or  refrains 
from  doing  or  acting.  The  will  is  the  seat  of  the  afiections, 
passion,  love,  and  kindness.  Judgment  and  comparison 
emanate  from  the  will.  The  will  is  that  agent  by  which 
the  inmost  qualities  of  the  mind  are  directed.  It  is  the 
propelling  force  of  mentality.  The  will  governs  every 
faculty,  and  is  the  controlling  organ  of  expression  for  every 
want,  desire,  and  aspiration  of  the  mind.  The  will  holds 
the  same  relation  to  the  individual  that  steam  does  to  the 
engine. 

The  magnetic  powers  of  the  mind  generate  a  vital  force. 
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which,  operating  through  the  wonderful  mental  mechanism, 
produces  what  may  be  denominated  wiU^wer.  A  strong, 
vigorous,  well-directed  will  is  the  crowning  use  of  man's 
individuality.  The  understanding  opens  a  world  of  objec- 
tive realities  to  the  inmost  spirit ;  but  the  will  determines 
and  directs  the  course  of  every  faculty. 

See  how  the  faithful  physiciau  works,  —  labors  to  go  his 
daily  round,  to  reach  his  patieiits,  to  administer  what  may 
be  necessary  to  comfort,  and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 
He  encounters  storm  and  sunshine,  wet  and  dry,  cold  and 
heat.  No  obstacle  is  too  great  for  hini  to  surmount ;  he 
will  descend  precipices,  cross  ravines,  swim  large  rivers, 
*  and  scale  mountains,  if  need  be.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  energy  of  the  will. 

This  energetic,  intrepid  spirit  of  the  doctor  of  medicme 
is  the  same  that  is  developed  in  the  national  and  individual 
enterprises  of  the  world,  —  the  tunnelling  of  the  Alps  ;  the 
wire  bridge  across  the  Niagara ;  the  building  of  railroads, 
and  crossing  the  deep  chasms  with  bridges  several  hundred 
feet  high  for  the  iron  horse  to  traverse  ;  the  invention  and 
construction  of  our  Monitors  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  sea, 
and  then  encountering  with  these  huge  leviathans,  and  con- 
quering a  formidable  enemy.  What  a  determined  spirit 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  our  heroes  incur  late  civil  war,  and 
led  them  on  to  certain  victory  ! 

That  greatest  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times  —  a 
work  which  leaves  time,  as  indicated  by  the  sun's  course, 
lazily  behind,  and,  as  it  were,  blots  the  ocean  from  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  brings  the  two  hemispheres  so  closely 
together  that  we  talk  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as 
man  talketh  with  man — is  the  very  best  example  of  perse- 
verance and  tenacious  adherence  to  a  purpose,  which  most 
significantly  proves  the  power  and  elasticity  of  the  will. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work,  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  the  persistent  will  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  surmounted 
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the  greatest  difficulties,  and  turned  the  disappointment  and 
failure  of  years  into  a  final  magnificent  triumph.  What  a 
striking  and  impressive  exhibition  of  willrenergy! 

What  has  been  said  sufficiently  illdstrates  the  importance 
of  rightly  understanding  and  properly  educating  the  func- 
tions of  the  will. 

Permit  me  to  add  the  fo^owing  practical  remarks  on  this 
part  of  our  subject. 

There  may  be  a  good  will  and  a  bad  understanding. 

The  purposes  of  the  will  may  be  based  on  the  strict  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude.  A  bad  understanding  may  result  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  what  may  be  presented  to  the  mind^ 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  education. 

There  may,  also,  be  a  bad  will  and  good,  understanding. 

The  will  maybe  vicious,  and  disinclined  to  do  right. 
The  understanding  may  have  just  conceptions  of  what  is 
right,  and  inwardly  approve  it  too. 

Physiologically  viewed,  the  physician  has  much -to  do 
with  the  will-power  of  his  patients.  Confidence  in  physi- 
cians and  medical  prescriptions  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  recovery  of  the  sick. 

Second^  To  my  second  question,  —  Where  is  the  mind 
located  ?  — 

I  answer,  the  brain.is  the  home  or  dwelling-place  of  the 
mind  or  soul,  and  the  seat  of  the  affections  an,d  of  sensa- 
tion and  thought.  Through  this  organism  all  our  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  powers  are  manifested.  By  this 
all  our  actions  are  impelled.  Prom  sense  itself,  when  man 
is  absorbed  in  thought  and  thinks  earnestly,  he  perceives 
that  he  thinks  in  the  brain  ;  he  indraws  his  eyesight,  and 
recognizes  an  inward  train  of  thought  in  the  forehead,  ex- 
tending perhaps  somewhat  above  it. 

When  the  brain  is  vigorous,  the  mind  acts  with  energy. 
Wh3ii  th3  brain  is  diseased,  it  acts  irregularly,  has  unnatu- 
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ral  thoughts  and  false  ideas  ;  mental  emotions  become  per- 
verted, and  the  mind  itself  is  deranged.  Whenever  the 
cranium  is  fractured,  or  blows  are  received  on  the  head,  the 
brain  is  injured  by  the  shock,  mind  and  body  sympathize 
with  it.  Though  one's  health  may  in  a  measure  be  restored, 
still  it  may  prove  a  life-loiig  injury,  and  perhaps  shorten 
life.  Sameranz,  a  French  physician,  says  that  the  soul 
exists  in  the  brain ;  consequently  the  agonies  endured  ill 
cases  of  decapitation  must  be  frightful.  While  the  body 
lives,  the  mind  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  brain,  and 
is  subordinate  in  its  action  to  this  organ.  If  the  brain  is 
torpid,  the  mind  is  in  the  same  condition ;  when  this  organ 
18  weary,  the  mind  needs  rest.  To  demonstrate  the  truth 
that  mind  exists  iii  the  brain,  and  that  the  vital  action  of 
this  organ  controls  all  sensation,  let  me. relate  an  anecdote 
appropriate  to  the  case  :  — 

Dr.  Hayward  tells  the  story  of  a  beggar  in  Paris  Who, 
by  accident,  had  lost  a  part  of  his  skull ;  the  brain  was 
slightly  covered  by  its  membrane.  This  unfortunate  men- 
dicant was  accustomed  to  allow  any  one,  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  to  press  his  fingers  gently  on  this  exposed  part. 
While  the  pressure  was  being  made,  the  mendicant  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  transpiring  around  him,  or 
where  he  was ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  withdrawn, 
consciousness  returned,  thus  satisfying  us  that  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  the  mind,  denoted  by  intermediate  sensation. 

The  brain  is  not  only  the  seat  of  intelligence,  but  also, 
in  a  healthy  state,  may  grow  and  expand  with  liberty  to 
expand,  and  may  both  augment  its  capacity  in  size  and  in 
intellectual  power. 

The  principal  function  of  the  brain,  particularly  the  cere- 
brum, is  that  it  is  the  organ  of  thought  or  of  the  mind. 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  and  that  this  is 
the  function  of  the  brain,  pressure  upon  the  brain  and  in- 
juries of  the  head  furnish  most  conclusive  evidence. 
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Dr.  Ohapman,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  an  instance  of  an 
exposed  brain,  which,  by  pressure,  produced  instant  insen- 
sibility ;  but,  the  instant  pressure  was  withdrawn,  the  patient 
recovered  his  faculties. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  was  wounded  in  the  head 
while  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean.  Says  Sir 
Astley  Cooper :  *^The  wounded  man  was  transmitted  to 
Gibraltar,  whore  he  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for 
several  months.  H^  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas 
Hospital,  London.  Dr.  Cline,  the  attending  surgeon,  found 
a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  which  he  removed  by  tre- 
panning. Three,  hours  after  this  operation,  he  sat  up  in 
bed ;  sensation  and  volition  returned ;  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  able  to  get  up  and  converse.  The  last  thing  he 
remembered  was  tlje  capture  of  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean 
thirteen  months  before. 

An  interesting  case  of.  this  kind  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Pieguin,  observed  by  him  in  the  hospital  at  Montpelier. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of 
skull  and  dura  mater,  so  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
brain  was  open  to  inspection.  When  she  was  in  a  dream- 
less sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless  and  lay  in  the  cranium. 
When  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  was  agitated  by 
dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  without  the  cra- 
nium. In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  by  herself,  the 
protrusion  was  considerable :  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conver- 
sation, the  protrusion  was  still  greater.  If  the  mind  was 
not  intimately  connected  with  the  ,hrain,  these  phenomena 
would  never  present  themselves. 

We  therefore  infer  that  the.  brain  is  the  only  avenue 
which  the  mind  has  to  the  outward  world. 

The  immortal  mind,  the  spirit  or  soul,  is  usually  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  physical  brain. 

As  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  the  ear  the  organ 
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of  hearing,  so  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  perception,  aflFeo- 
tion,  and  intellectual  action. 

The  eye  is  not  sight,  though  there  is  not  sight  without  it. 
The  ear  is  not  hearing,  though  there  is  not  hearing  with- 
out the  ear. 

So  the  brain  is  not  the  mind ;  still  there  can  be  no  mental 
operation  without  it. 

Whenever  the  brain  is  weary,  the  mind  is  weary.  When- 
ever the  brain  needs  sleep  and  rest,  the  mind  requires  relax- 
ation and  repose.  These  relations  show  that  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  the  mind.  If  thought  and  human  intelligence 
emanate  from  the  mind,  mind  must  be  the  immortal  part 
of  man. 

Whatever  excites  the  brain,  excites  the  mind. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  brain  are  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum.  The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  innumerable 
fibres,  originating  in  little  lobules  or  small  glands.  In  an 
active  or  wakeful  state,  while  transacting  the  business  of  life 
and  performing  its  active  duties,  when  the  cerebral  organs 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  these  fibres  are  erect,  and  con- 
tribute their  influence  to  execute  certain  functions  of  the 
brain  with  uncompromising  promptness.  In  the  course  of 
regular  business  daylight  and  the  irradiating  and  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun  energize,  and  give  animation  to,  these 
faithful  and  ever-vigilant  sentinels;  but,  when  sleep  pre- 
dominates, a  state  of  insensibility  obtains.  The  cause  of 
this  insensibility  is,  there  is  a  collapse  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cerebrum,  to  give  rest  to  mind  and  body  ;  by  this  condition 
the  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  the  finer  channels  of 
the  brain,  but  courses  along  the  pia  mater. 

The  vertebral  and  carotid  arteries,  which  supply  blood  to 
the  brain,  have  a  peculiarly  erratic  course,  more  so  than 
any  other  arterial  trunks.  Whatever,  therefore,  induces  a 
change  in  the  fibres  and  cortical  glands  of  the  cerebrum, 
changes  the  state  of  its  automatic  action,  and  consequently 
produces  either  somnolency  or  wakefulness.  * 
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How  wonderfully  is  the  divine  economy  displayed  in  this 
arrangement,  in  allowing  rest  to  the  cerebrum  after  the 
exhausting  labors  of  the  day ! 

During  wakefulness,  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Of  the  action  of  the  cerebrum  we 
are  fully  conscious,  so  that  our  mind  bears  rule  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  sensory  nerves  convey  to  the  senso- 
rium  the  various  impressions  itiade  by  outward  objects: 
but,  when  sleep  seals  up  the  eyelids,  the  activity  of  the 
cerebrum  ceases ;  hence  we  become  insensible  to  external 
objects.  Sleep  is  the  counterpart  of  action.  At  this  period 
of  time,  the  involuntary  portion  of  our  nervous  centre,  the 
cerebellum,  with  its  attachments,  has  the  entire  control  of 
the  animal  kingdom;  here  the  mind  finds  a  retreat  in  the 
fcack  part  of  the  head.  The  cerebellum  is  the  dormitory  of 
the  soul,  and,  like  a  faithfill  sentinel,  is  ^e  guardian  of  the 
night. 

The  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  and  that  mind  is  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man ;  being 
that  part  which  will  survive  humanity,  and  adore  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  through  eternity,  when  we  shall  have 
exchanged  the  habiliments  of  inortality  for  tiie  vestments 
of  immortality.    . 

Brethren,  I  now  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  our 
last  and  final  reunion  may  be  in  that "  land  of  pure  delight " 
where  full  scope  will  be  given  to  all  our  intellectual  capaci- 
ties, and  ample  opportunity  to  continue  our  investigations, 
untrammelled  by  doubt,  unencumbered  by  conflicting  the- 
ories, and  divested  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  this  our 
present  state  of  existence. 


SEPTICJIMIA.. 
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BT     A.     B.     CROSBY,     A.M.,     ^,D 


Fellows  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society, — 

In  casting  about  for  a  topic  oa  which  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  this  occasion,  I  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  surgeons.  For,  although  this  must 
serve  for  the  report  on  surgery  for  the  current  year,  I  have 
not  aggregated  the  mere  results  of  operative  surgery  with 
which  to  fill  the  period  allotted  to  me.  One  sometimes 
gets  quite  too  much  of  blood,  and  would  fain,  for  the  time  at 
least,  lay  aside  the  catling  and  the  scalpel.  The  purely 
operative  surgeon  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  ignoring  those 
morbid  conditions  that  so  frequently  follow  the  knife,  and 
result  so  disastrously  to  the  hapless  patient.  Giving  a  sur- 
cease, then,  to  blood,  let  a  gentler  theme  engage  our  atten- 
tion. I  design  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon  septicaemia. 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  devised  anything  new  upon  this 
subject,  but  I  propose  to  give  a  resumS  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  this  highly  important  morbid  process. 
To  the  surgeon  nothing  can  be  more  important,  since, 
through  its  deleterious  agency,  the  best  devised  and  the 
most  skilfully  executed  operation  ends  only  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 
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Septicremi  a  (derived  from  Ti^jioi,  to  putrefy,  and  t";"«, blood) 
is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  introduo- 
tioa  of  a  septic  poiaon.  This  germ  of  disease  may  have 
been  derived  from  ichorous  or  putrid  matters.  Various 
other  terms  have  been  employed  to  indicate  a  similar  con- 
dition. Thus  one  author  describes  this  isease  as  ichor- 
hsBmia  (derived  from  /jfii^i,  pus,  and  ai^«,  blood)  ;  another, 
pyfemia(from  1fo»', pua,  and  «'/"", blood), — terms  thus  used 
because  the  affection  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  pus  in  the  blood. 

The  term  "toxiemia,"  or  blood-poiaoning,  has  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  tlie  blood.  I  have  preferred  the  term  "  aepticasmia," 
ginco  its  derivative  meaning  is  more  significant  of  the 
true  pathology  of  the  disease  than  any  otlier  definition 
that  has  been  proposed.  As  a  primary  affection,  it  never 
occurs  ;  hut  is  always  liable  to  follow  mechanical  injuries 
or  wounds. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  it  may  occur  independent  of  these 
causes,  but  it  will  be  inevitably  associated  with  some  form 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  It  was  long  ago  observed  that 
the  pus,  the  formation  of  which  preceded  this  condition, 
was  generally  poorly  elaborated,  and  unhealthy.  It  has 
lieen  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  its  true 
pathology  has  been  apprehended,  and  still  more  recently 
that  any  efficient  remedy  has  been  devised  for  its  relief. 
Ambrose  Parft,  one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  our  art,  long 
ago  remarked  that,  during  a  certain  season,  a  large  number 
of  surgical  operations  were  followed  by  the  fomiation  of 
abscess  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Pigrai  observed  for  a  considerable  period  that  every 
patient  suffering  from  a  wound  of  the  head  died  with 
hepatic  abscess.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Velpeau  to  throw  the  first  scientific  light  upon  this 
disease. 
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More  recently  we  are  indebted,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
true  pathology  and  treatment,  to  the  splendid  Ecientific 
investigations  of  Profs.  Bennett  of  Edinborough  and  Polli 
of  Milan.  I  am  well  assured  that  it  will  be  time  well  spent 
if  we  consider  the  past  as  well  as  present  pathology  of 
septicaemia. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  effect  of  this  septic  poison 
is  threefold, — 

1.  It  affects  the  blood  itself,  diminishing  its  (ihrine,  dis- 
integrating its  red  corpuscles,  and  favoring  coagulation. 

If  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  blood  is  small,  elim- 
ination of  the  poison  may  occur  spontaneously;  but,  if  the 
amount  is  large,  the  result  must  be  disastrous. 

2.  The  morbid  product  evinces  itself  in  itg  effect  upon  the 
circulation ;  the  heart's  action  is  depressed  and  weakened ; 
the  pulse  is  rapid  and  small;  rapidly  increasing  debility  super- 
venes, and  death  results  by  asthsBnia.  Meantime  there  is 
frequently  a  marked  tendency  to  hemorrhage  of  a  passive 
character. 

3.  The  poison  may  affect  the  solid  tissues,  as  evinced  by 
secondary  purulent  collections,  mainly  occurriug-in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  pathology  of  this 
affection  had  depended  upon  the  supposition  that  pus  cor- 

puBcfes  were  absorbed.  But  the  size  of  these  corpuscles  is 
such  that  they  manifestly  cannot  pass  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Or,  if  it  is  given  that  the  pus  corpuscles 
have  gained  admission  through  the  open  mouths  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  certainly  impossible  for  them  to  transude, 
which  is  essential  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  of 
metastatic  abscess.  That  this  passage  of  pus  corpuscles 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  impossible,  is  still  more 
manifest  when  we  compare  the  size  of  the  pus  corpuscle- 
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with  the  red-blood  corpuscle :  for  the  latter,  which  aever 
transades  throng  the  wall  of  a  Teasel,  has  a  diameter 
raogiog  from  ooe  three-thousandth  to  one  four4hQusaadth 
of  an  inch  ;  while  the  pus  corpuscle  is  still  larger,  heing 
generally  estimated  from  one  two-thousandth  to  one  three- 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

A  popular  theory  in  the  past  has  been  Qwi  the  pus  coi^ 
puscles,  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  blood,  eventually 
became  entangled  in  the  capillaj'ics,  thus  producing  obstruc- 
tion and  forming  a  nucleus  for  secondary  suppuration. 
That  this  is  mere  hypothesis  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
from  the  fact,  nowwell  eatablished,  that  the  presence  of  the 
pus  corpuscle  in  the  blood  is  not  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  septicEcmia.  How,  then,  the  question  naturally 
aiiaea,  does  bloq^poisoning  occur  ?  The  invari^jle  reply 
of  the  old  patliolo^sts  was,  by  absorptaon  of  pus  corpnsclea. 
And,  when  it  was  shown  to  be  an  anatomical  impossibility, 
it  is  stated  that  the  pus  may  gain  entrance  into  the  vessels 
by  means  of  wounds  or  ulceration.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  that  phlebitis,  resulting  in  suppuration,  was  a  pro* 
lific  source  of  blood-poisoning.  It;  is  much  to  he  doubted 
whether  phlebitis  can  often  be  regarded  as  a  proximate 
cause. 

Supposing  this  form  of  inflammation  to  be  present,  a 
coagulum  would  probably  form,  so  as  to  sequestrate  the  pas, 
and  it  would  be  likely  to  escape  externally.  In  these  cases 
of  alleged  phlebiti8,Virchow  ia  of  the  opinion  that  no  inflam- 
matory action  is  demonstrable.  He  believes  that  in  these 
instances  thrombosis  occurs,  the  coagulated  fibrine  being 
subsequently  disBolved  and  carried  into  the  blood,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  pus  in  the  blood.  But  the 
death-blow  was  given  to  the  old  pathology  when  it  was 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  healthy  pus  might 
be  introduced  into  the  blood  with  impunity.  . 

Another  theory  that  obtained  at  one  time  was,  that  the 
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Ijmphatica  may  become  filled  with  pus,  and  the  pus  cor- 
puscles thence  gain  admission  into  the  blood.  The  obser- 
vations of  Virchow,  however,  show  conclusively  that,  even 
if  the  pus  corpuscle  is  in  a  lymphatic  vessel,  it  will  inevit- 
ably be  filtered  out  at  the  next  lymphatic  gland.  All  these 
hypotheses  have  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  more 
recent  investigations. 

The  detection  of  pus  corpuscles  in  the  blood  has  depended 
entirely  upon  the  microscope,  yet  the  best  microscopists  of 
the  present  day  frankly  admit  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood  and  the  pus  cor- 
puscle. More  than  this,  Prof.  Bennett,  in  pursuing  his 
investigations  in  regard  to  that  peculiar  blood-disease 
known  as  leucocytlisemia,  found  to  his  surprise  that  there 
were  innumerable  corpuscles  in  the  leucocythgemic  blood 
that  were  indentical  with  pus  corpuscles  in  form,  size, 
structure,  and  chemical  composition. 

We  are  inevitably  forced  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  is  not  demonstrable.  More- 
over, the  best  microscopists  themselves  admit  that  they  can- 
not distinguish  leucocythsemia  from  septicaemia.  Yet  that 
they  are  independent  and  separate  diseases  is  fully  proved 
by  their  clinical  history. 

I  have  said  that  the  injection  of  a  healthy  pus  into  the 
vessels  does  not  give  rise  to  any  imtoward  symptoms.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  injection  of  the  fluid- 
part  of  ichorous  or  unhealthy  pus,  or  of  organic  substances 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
signs  of  septicaemia.  The  result  to  which  we  ultimately 
arrive  is,  that  the  septicaemic  condition  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  introduction  of  a  septic  poison  into  the  blood. 

In  a  disease  of  this  importance,  it  is  practically  desirable 
that  we  should  familiarize  ourselves  with  its  proximate 
causes.  Clinical  observation  goes  to  show  that  anything 
capable  of  inducing  a  severe  shock,  especially  if  associated 
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with  loss  of  blood  and  depressed  vitality,  is  quite  likely  to 
result  in  septicaemia.  This  condition  sometimes  occurs 
after  compound  fractures,  luxations,  and  wounds,  particu- 
larly if  they  partake  of  a  lacerated j^  contused,  or  gunshot 
character. 

Large  amputations,  and  the  capital  operations  of  surgery 
in  general,  frequently  result  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fa^t  that  septicaemia  may  occur  in  cases  of 
erysipelas,  carbuncles,  small-^ox,  and  scarlatina.  Women 
in  the  puerperal  state,  persons  sufiFering  from  typhoid  fever, 
and  at  times  even  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  are  followed  by  sep- 
ticaemia. Occasionally  unhealthy  suppuration  in  a  badly 
healed  stump  has  proved  the  forerunner  of  the  same 
condition. 

No  period  of  life  is  exempt.  Well-marked  cases  of  the 
disease  have  occurred  in  infants  at  the  breast,  in  adults, 
and  in  patients  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Perhaps  railway  injuries  occurring  in  young,  robust  per- 
sons, and  attended  with  free  loss  of  blood,  most  frequently 
give  rise  to  this  condition  in  civil  practice.  Like  other 
diseases  of  a  low  type,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country,  is  more  common  in  the  public 
hospital  than  in  the  private  residence,  and  is  more  frequent 
and  fatal  when  any  epidemic  influence  is  prevalent. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  suflSciently  character- 
istic, so  that  they  need  not  be  misinterpreted. 

Septicaemia  is  always  associated  with  a  low  typhoid  type 
of  fever,  and  is  attended  with  marked  disturbance  of  func- 
tion in  those  organs  where  secondary  suppuration  occurs. 
If  there  is  a  wound,  it  generally,  tliough  not  always, 
changes  its  appearance. 

More  commonly,  the  reparative  process  ceases,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wound  becomes  indolent  and  unhealthy. 
The  adjacent  lymphatics  may,  or  may  not,  give  signs  of 
disturbance.    The  first  decided  symptom  is  always  a  rigor 
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or  chill.  This  may  be  slight  or  transitory  in  its  character, 
or  it  may  recur  daily  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of 
a  quotidian  intermittent ;  a  mistake  all  the  more  likely  to 
be  made,  because  the  chill  is  followed  by  slight  fever,  and  a 
drenching  perspiration.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  disturbance  about  the  stomach,  evinced  by  nausea  and 
vomiting.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  feeble,  and  intermittent? 
although  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  maintain  about  its 
usual  frequency.  The  bowels  are  usually  irregular,  and 
tlie  tongue  at  a  comparatively  early  period  becomes  dry, 
brown,  and  cracked.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored, 
and  the  skin  very  early  assumes  a  yellow,  sallow,  earthy 
tint.  This  evinces  itself  first  about  the  trunk,  and  later 
about  the  conjunctiva.  The  breath  and  the  perspiration 
have  a  peculiar  odor,  not  unlike  that  of  new-mown  hay. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  patient  is  liable  to  get  pain  in  his  side, 
together  with  dyspnoea  and  drjr  cough,  —  signs  that  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  secondary  suppuration  is  about  to 
occur.  Or  there  may  be  analogous  symptoms  pointing 
toward  the  liver.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  too,  effu- 
sion into  the  large  joints  frequently  occurs,  accompanied 
by  intense  pain.  An  erratic  form  of  erysipelas  may  show 
itself  here  and  there  upon  the  surface.  The  symptoms  are 
now  those  of  excessive  prostration,  associated  with  hic- 
cough, and  the  face  wears  a  pinched,  hypochondriacal  expres- 
sion. The  disintegration  9f  tissue  now  occurs  rapidly; 
sometimes  the  patient  is  delirious;  and  a  fatal  termination  in 
the  case  may  be  reached  at  the  end  of  one  week,  or  he 
may  linger  several. 

Such  in  general  is  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease. 
Some,  perhaps  several,  of  these  symptoms,  in  a  given  case, 
may  be  wanting.  It  is  remarkable  at  times  how  unob- 
trusively collections  of  pus  occur  either  in  the  chest  or 
within  the  cavity  of  the  joints,  there  being  no  corresponding 
embarrassment  of  function  to  indicate  it. 
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Occasionally  septicsamia  is  very  insidious  in  its  approach  ; 
no  rigors  may  be  present,  but  there  is  excessiye  prostra- 
tion, together  with  fever  of  an  intermittent  type.  The 
patient  is  annoyed  perhaps  with  dyspnoea,  and  the  skin  pre- 
sents an  icteric  tint ;  these  symptoms  being  followed  by 
visceral  inflammation  and  effusion.  Not  uncommonly  a 
patient  with  a  suppurating  wound  suddenly  gets  rigors, 
sweating,  and  excessive  prostration ;  the  symptoms  rapidly 
becoming  typhoid  in  tiieir  type.  If,  now,  4e  skin  becL^ 
yellow,  if  the  perspiration  and  breath  get  a  sweetish  odor, 
and,  finally,  if  there  are  signs  of  disturbed  function  in  the 
viscera,  we  may  know  ibat  an  enemy  has  taken  possession 
of  the  citadel  that  may  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  At 
times,  these  cases  are  purely  negative  in  their  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  if  a  patient  with  a  suppurative  wound,  or  other- 
wise, gets  sudden  prostration  and  his  symptoms  rapidly 
assume  a  typhoid  type,  we  may  with  propriety  suspect  sep- 
ticaemia. And,  if,  following  these  signs,  we  get  anywhere 
about  the  body  a  soft,  doughy  feel,  indicative  of  suppuration, 
our  suspicion  will  bo  reduced  to  a  demonstration.  In  the 
past  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  septicsemia  to  be  mis- 
taken for  other  low  forms  of  disease.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  this  affection  and  typhoid  fever  has  not 
been,  nor  is  it  probably  even  now,  always  distinctly  made 
out.  And  yet  the  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is 
suflSiciently  marked.  Thus,  in  typhoid  fever  there  will  be  no 
recurrent  rigors,  nor  any  marked  signs  of  early  prostration. 
The  yellowness  of  the  skin,  too,  and  the  sweetish  odor  of 
the  breath,  will  be  wanting.  Besides,  septicaemia  never 
^ves  rise  to  the  taehe  rouge^  nor  to  those  abdominal  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  typhoid  fever. 

Blood-poisoning  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism, on  account  of  the  secondary  affection  of  the  joints 
in  the  former  condition.  But  in  rheumatism  the  articular 
pains  are  primary,  and  are  independent  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  symptoms  of  septicaBmia.  In  the  latter  condition,  too, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  erysipelatous  blush,  oedema,  and 
purulent  efiusion  intont^he  joints.  A  mistake  is  sometimes 
made  in  inflammations  of  the  viscera ;  but,  if  these  affec- 
tions are  uncomplicated,  they  will  be  primary,  whereas,  in 
the  disease  under  consideration,  they  ai*e  purely  secondary 
affections.  Septicsemia  has  likewise  been  mistaken  foi* 
glanders.  Tlie  nasal  discharge,  however,  and  the  subcuta- 
neous eruption,  are  generally  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
differentiate  ;  yet  we  should  not  forget  that  septicasmia  is 
a  frequent  concomitant  of  glanders. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
declare  itself  in  patients  of  a  poor  constitutional  power, 
suffering  from  low  forms  of  disease,  and  that  it  prevails 
most  during  epidemic  seasons.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  there  are  two  prominent  indications  in  the 
Ireatment  of  the  disease:  one  of  these  is,  to  support  the 
powers  of  life ;  and  the  other,  to  combat  the  septic  influence 
in  the  blood.  The  first  of  these  indications  will  be  an- 
swered by  a  free  resort  to  diffiisable  stimulants,  together 
with  rich  animal  broths  or  extracts. 

As  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  coagulation  of  fibrine 
in  septicaemia,  and  as  we  know  that  the  fluidity  of  fibrine  in 
the  blood  is  maintained  by  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  use  the  carbonate  of  this  base,  asso- 
ciated with  either  bark  or  quinine. 

All  pain  and  irritation  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium.  The  best  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
frequent  application  of  poultices  rendered  anodyne  or  anti- 
septic pro  re  nata.  The  formation  of  pus  should  be  the 
signal  for  early  and  free  incision.  An  abundance  of  pure 
air,  and  absolute  cleanliness,  are  cardinal  points  of  excel- 
lence in  the  treatment  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the 
blood.    The  older  physicians  were  wont  to  resort  to  purga- 
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tive  doses  of  calomel.  The  prevalent  doctrine  at  present  is 
that  cathartics  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  bowels 
are  loaded,  and  that  more  can  be  dcpe  in  the  way  of  elimi- 
nation by  stimulating  the  skin  by  means  of  the  hot-air  bath, 
or  by  acting  on  the  kidneys  with  diuretics.  But  the  most 
eflBcient  remedy  to  combat  the  toxemic  condition  is  one 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  modern  science.  It  is  in  this 
field  that  the  labors  of  PoUi  of  Milan  have  been  especially 
valuable.  Believing  that  these  low  forms  of  disease  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  zymotic  germs  in  the  blood,  this 
eminent  man  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  sulphurous  acid,  as  it 
exists  in  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  of  soda,  magne- 
sia, &c.,  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  all  forms  of  fer- 
mentation, and  that  it  may  even  retard  putrefactive  changes. 
His  theory  is,  that  typhus,  septicaemia-,  puerperal  fever, 
hospital  gangrene,  dissection  wounds,  glanders,  cholera, 
&c.,  are  all  due  to  a  process  of  fermentation,  or  some  anal- 
ogous process,  going  on  in  the  blood,  the  direct  result  of 
the  introduction  of  certain  septic  germs.  His  experiments 
in  brief  were  something  like  the  following :  — 

Putrid  blood  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  certain 
number  of  dogs,  from  the  efiects  of  which  all  died  save  one. 
Free  doses  of  the  sulphites  were  given  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  dogs,  for  a  certain  period,  when  the  injection  of  the 
putrid  blood  was  repeated,  and  all  recovered.  It  was  like- 
wise found  that,  if  the  sulphites  were  mixed  with  the  putrid 
blood  injected,  that  the  result  was  far  less  disastrous. 
The  discharge  of  glanders  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog  that  had  taken  the  sulphites  freely,  and  also  into  the 
veins  of  one  that  had  not. ,  The  first  dog  speedily  recov-^ 
ered,  but  the  second  died. 

Polli  advises  these  agents  in  large  doses,  exhibiting  gen- 
erally from  one  to  three  drachms  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.     He  prefers  either  the  sulphite  of   soda  or 
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magnesia,  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter.  These  Baits 
in  a  crude  form  are  used  hj  all  photographers. 

Witliin  the  past  year  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Boston,  has  given 
to  the  profession  quite  an  elegant  solution  of  the  bisulphite 
of  soda,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  dosea  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  drops,  the  good  effects  of  which  I  have  frequently 
ha,d  occasion  to  demonstrate. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  septiciemia  in  its  pathology,  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment.  To  illustrate  some  of  the  points 
in  this  disease  more  fully,  I  shall  venture  to  trespass  ou 
your  patience  by  the  relation  of  a  few  cases  which  are  ap- 
posite to  the  matters  on  hand. 

Case  1.  —  This  patient  presented  himself  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  L.  H.  Currier,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  case.  1  am  indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  Dr.  C.  for  the  following  succinct  record  of 
the  case,  noted  down  by  him  at  the  time :  Jan.  25, 1867, 
was  called  to  see  0.  B.,  aged  tliirty-seven,  and  mamed. 
This  man  was  by  occupation  a  farmer,  robust  in  appearance, 
and  emphatically  a  "  hard  boy."  There  had  been  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  previous  history,  except  that,  about  two 
years  previous  to  his  present  sickness,  he  consulted  me  for 
an  affection  of  the  stomach,  which  I  considered  dyspeptic. 
I  prescribed  for  him  several  times,  without  affording  relief; 
when,  as  an  experiment,  he  tried  an  Indian  nostrum,  after 
taking  which  for  three  or  four  days  an  eruption  appeared, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  except  the  face.  It 
appeared  like  eczema,  the  discharge  being  so  profuse  that 
he  was  obliged  to  change  his  shirt  thiee  or  four  times  a 
day.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  relieve  the  pain  and  distress 
in  the  stomach,  and  a  troublesome  diarrlicea  entirely.  He 
has  been  well  up  to  the  present  time.  I  find  him  to-day 
with  a  hot  skin,  pulse  ninety-two,  face  swollen,  and  jaws 
stiff  from  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  glands  and  tis- 
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sues.  He  complained  of  sore  throat,  and  inability  to  swal- 
low. His  wife  said  that  he  had  swallowed  nothing  for 
several  hours,  and  that  he  had  no  rest  the  previous  night. 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  partial  view  of  his  throat,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  tonsils  were  not  much  enlarged.  He 
had  been  sick  two  days.  He  began  to  have  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  under  jaw  the  23d  inst.,  proceeding,  as  he  sup- 
posed, from  two  or  three  decayed  molar  teeth  on  that  side 
of  his  face. 

Thursday  he  was  worse  and  kept  his  room,  and  Friday 
he  sent  for  me.  I  prescribed  Dover's  powder,  and  fomen- 
tations of  hops  and  poppies  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Jan.  26.  No  better ;  the  swelling  of  the  neck  and  tongue 
increasing.  Continued  fomentations  and  anodynes ;  pulse 
ninety-two. 

Jan.  27.  Swelling  much  increased ;  neck  full  and  stiff; 
tongue  filling  the  mouth  and  protruding  between  the  teeth, 
rendering  breathing  difficult,  and  swallowing  almost  impos- 
sible. 

The  inflammation  already  partakes  of  an  erysipelatous 
character. 

He  had,  while  I  was  present,  a  violent  and  prolonged  chill. 
He  had  a  lighter  one  the  day  before.  I  prescribed  whiskey, 
in  addition  to  anodynes  and  continued  fomenta.tions.  I  was 
called  up  in  the  night  in  haste,  found  him  suffering  extreme 
dyspnoea,  and  suffocation  seemed  imminent.  The  tongue, 
swollen  to  its  full  capacity,  was  pushed  beyond  the  teeth. 

I  prescribed  frequent  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  nausea,  he  was  somewhat  relieved.  On  the 
morning  of  Jan.  28,  an  abscess  broke  in  his  throat,  and 
fetid  pus  poured  from  his  mouth  continuously.  I  prescribed 
castor  oil,  one  ounce;  turpentine,  gtts  xx;  and  a  wash  of 
chlorate  of  potassa.  In  the  afternoon  found  him  better ; 
breathing  and  swallowing  improved,  and  raising  purulent 
matter  from  his  throat  freely.     As  his  physic  had  operated 
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well,  I  gave  an  anodyne,  and  prescribed  sulphate  of  quinia, 
one  grain ;  and  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  gtts 
XX ;  together  with  beef-tea  freely. 

Jan.  29.  Much  the  same,  except  that  the  erysipelas  had 
extended  round  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  face. 
Continued  treatment,  and  ordered  another  dose  of  oil  and 
turpentine. 

Jan.  80.  Found  him  raising  purulent  matter  in  mouth- 
fuls ;  inflammation  in  the  right  cheek  and  on  right  side  of 
neck  much  increased;  right  eye  closed.  Ordered  warm 
poultices  to  face;  continued  treatment. 

Jan.  81.  Called  very  early  in  the  morning.  Found  him 
in  the  greatest  distress.  Dyspnoea  urgent ;  neck  and  face 
enormously  swollen,  particularly  on  the  right  side.  I  made 
an  incision  through  the  cellular  tissue,  a  little  anterior  to 
the  right  ear.  As  I  hoped,  the  matter  flowed  freely,  and, 
by  relieving  the  tension,  gave  him  some  ease.  Before  leav- 
ing, I  passed  a  probe  into  the  opening  downward  towards 
the  chin  two  inches,  and  there  made  another  opening. 

During  the  day  he  seemed  to  be  growing  worse,  although 
the  discharge  was  free  outside,  and  the  pus  seemed  to  inin 
constantly  from  his  throat.  In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Crosby  was  called  in  consultation.  He  made  a  free  opening 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  about  three  inches  in 
length,  connecting  the  two  I  had  made,  in  his  cheek.  He 
also  prescribed  quinine  in  grain  doses,  with  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  gtts  xxx,  every  two  hours. 

Whiskey  and  beef-tea  were  to  be  exhibited  freely  and 
often  ;  and,  to  guard  against  septicaemia,  the  solution  of 
the  bisulphite  of  soda  was  to  be  exhibited  in  xx  drop  doses 
every  six  hours.  Locally  a  solution  of  the  permanganate 
of  potassa  was  to  be  injected  into  the  wound,  and  poured 
over  the  poultices. 

Feb.  1.      I  was  called   in   haste.     Messenger  said  he 
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was  bleeding  to  death.  Pound  him  rattling,  and  scarcely 
able  to  articulate  from  the  accumulation  of  pus  and  blood 
in  his  throat,  which  he  was  unable  to  hawk  up.  He  had 
bled  about  a  pint  into  a  wash-bowl.  His  wife  said  it  came 
from  his  mouth  in  a  stream.  I  gave  him  a  large  dose  of 
acetate  of  lead.  Soon  after,  he  had  a  coughing  turn,  and, 
the  blood  started  again  from  his  throat,  and  ran  freely  from 
the  opening  in  his  cheek.  I  plugged  the  external  wound 
with  lint  saturated  with  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  of 
iron,  and  made  him  swallow  small  lumps  of  ice.  He  bled 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  before,  but  all  active  hemorrhage 
ceased  about  noon.  I  inferred  that  the  blood  came  from 
small  branches  of  the  carotid,  cut  oflF  by  ulceration. 

Prof.  Cjposby  had  been  sent  for  in  the  morning,  and  he 
eame  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  former  treat- 
ment, he  prescribed  xx  gtts  of  turpentine  in  milk  every 
two  hours,  and,  in  case  the  bleeding  returned  to  any  extent, 
a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  at  once ;  also  the  injection  into 
the  throat,  through  a  gum  catheter,  of  a  solution  of  the  per- 
sulphate of  iron.  The  hemorrhage  did  not  return,  although 
considerable  oozing  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  and 
throat  continued  all  day. 

Peb.  2d.  Pound  him  appearing  better  ;  no  hemor- 
rhage ;  the  abscess  discharging  freely.  The  appearance  of 
the  pus  is  considerably  changed,  and  is  now  quite  thin  and 
ichorous,  and  the  swelling  has  diminished  in  the  face.  Con- 
tinued the  tonic  and  styptic  treatment,  together  with  the  bi- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  all  the  whiskey  and  beef-tea  he  would 
take. 

Peb.  3d.  Appears  better,  although  somewhat  stupid. 
Abscesses  are  discharging  freely.  Pulse  eighty-four.  I 
shaved  his  face  and  put  a  clean  shirt  upon  him,  and  con- 
tinued the  treatment.  In  the  evening  he  appeared  differ- 
ently ;  when  spoken  to,  seemed  excited,  and  answered  at 
random.     His  wife  said  he  had  complained  of  his  head, 
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and  had  appeared  strangely  all  day.  Piilse  ninety  and 
hard.  His  wife  and  friends  thought  his  disease  was  chang- 
ing to  the  brain.  It  seetned  diflBcult  to  determine  whether 
the  brain  was  invaded,  or  whether  his  stupor  and  derange- 
ment were  the  result  of  pushing  quinia  and  morphia  too 
far,  I  thought  the  latter,  and  accordingly  dropped  the 
morphia  entirely,  trnd  prescribed  the  quinia  and  iron  once 
in  four  hours  instead  of  two,  ^.nd  continued  the  bisulphite, 
whiskey,  and  tea,  as  before.  Hoffman's  anodyne  to  be 
taken  if  necessary. 

Feb.  4.  I  found  him  better ;  stupor  gone  ;  and  no  mis^ 
take  but  that  he  had  been  braced  a  little  too  much.  Swell- 
ing on  the  iieck  is  gradually  growing  less.  Discharge  is 
free  ;  pulse  eighty-four.  I  suspended  the  turpentine,  not 
fearing  any  more  hemorrhage,  but  continued  the  other 
treatment. 

Pour  o'clock,  P.M.  Saw  him  again;  he  appeared  badly; 
sat  in  a,  rocking-chair,  supported  on  either  side,  his  counte- 
nance wild  and  anxious,  carotids  throbbing,  breathing 
rapid,  skin  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  pulse  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  His  wife  said  that  he  had  at  two  o'clock  a 
severe  chill,  shaking  violently  for  half  an  hour :  since  re- 
action occurred,  he  had  been  as  I  found  him.  I  asked  him 
how  he  felt.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  am  tired  to  death  !  "  I 
gave  him  immediately  Dover's  powder,  morphia,  and  cam- 
phor, with  hot  sling,  and  ordered  these  continued  every 
five  hours. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  leaving  him  so  long  without  an 
opiate.  Hoffman's  anodyne  was  suspended  as  insufficient, 
and  the  other  treatment  continued. 

Feb.  5.  Found  him  more  comfortable  ;  said  he  had 
rested  better  ;  pulse  ninety-two  ;  skin  moist,  and  of  a  yel- 
low, parchment  color.  The  matter  discharged  was  now  be- 
coming thicker  and  less  in  quantity,  and  answered  well  the 
description  of  laudable  pus.     Continued  the  anodyne  pow- 
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der,  quinia,  and  iron,  and  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  as  before, 
and  all  the  whiskey  and  beef-tea  he  would  take. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  another  severe  chill,  followed  by 
fever  and  profuse  sweating. 

Feb.  6.  Pound  him  comfortable;  pulse  eighty;  skin 
moist,  growing  more  and  more  sallow ;  discharge  looking 
well.  A  considerable  swelling  has  appeared  above  the 
right  ear,  and  is  exceedingly  tender,  seeming  to  threaten 
another  abscess. 

Feb.  7.  Found  him  unequivocally  better.  There  was 
no  chill  yesterday,  no  sweating,  pulse  seventy-six,  and  the 
discharge  growing  less  and,  creamy.  The  swelling  over  the 
ear  is  growing  larger  very  fast.  The  right  eye  is  entirely 
closed  for  the  second  time^ 

Feb.  8.  Still  better;  p^e  seveniy-six;  swelling  about 
the  ear  pointing,  and  lesa^angry  under  the  operation  of  a 
poultice.    Treatment  coniuiued. 

Feb.  9.  Still  better ;  opened  an  abscess  midway  between 
the  ear  and  right  eye,  which  discharged  very  oflFensive  mat- 
ter freely. 

The  discharge  from  the  old  opening  in  the  cheek  is 
growing  less,  and  that  from  the  throaty  has  entirely  ceased. 

I  suspended  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  but  continued  the 
anodyne  powder,  together  with  the  quinia  and  iron.  From 
this  time  to  Feb.  13  the  patient  continued  to  improve. 

Feb.  14.  The  discharge  of  matter  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  He  complains  of  deep-seated  and  splitting  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  the  treatment  is 
continued. 

Feb.  15.  The  head  is  swelling  up  again,  and  he  com- 
plains of  much  pain.  I  ordered  a  hot  poultice  to  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  and  shaved  the  hair  oflF. 

Feb.  17.  I  passed  a  trochar  into  the  temporal  fascia 
through  the  fascia  to  the  bone.  Stinking  pus  flowed  freely, 
and  Mr.  B.  felt  like  a  new  man. 
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Feb.  18.  He  lay  in  bed,  as  a  man  should,  the  first  time 
for  four  weeks,  during  all  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
up,  totally  unable  to  lie  down. 

I  made  my  last  visit  Feb.  26.  He  convalesced  rapidly, 
and  now  labors  hard  every  day. 

Ca«e  2.  — Capt.  F.  W.  B.,  aged  twenty-two,  was  an  aid  on 
the  staflF  of  Gen.  Wm.  F.  Smith. 

June  30, 1864,  while  standing  by  the  General's  side,  and 
just  as  he  was  turning  to  tell  him  that  he  was  in  a  danger- 
ous position,  he  himself  fell,  wounded  in  the  left  knee-joint 
by  a  musket-ball. 

The  surgeon  who  first  saw  him  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  ball  had  passed  around  subcutaneously,  but  outside 
of,  the  knee-joint,  having  emerged  at  the  back  part  of  the 
limb.  He  was  sent  on  to  New  York,  where  the  same  view 
of  his  case  was  entertained,  and  he  was  forwarded  to  his 
home  at  Bennington,  N.  H.  He  bore  the  journey  well,  but 
while  at  Concord,  July  4,  he  had  severe  pain  in  the  knee, 
and  passed  a  very  restless  night.  Next  day,  however,  he 
went  home,  travelling  twenty  miles  by  rail  and  nine  by 
carriage.  This  part  of  the  transportation  was  made  very 
slowly  in  order  to  avoid  jarring  the  limb.  From  this  time 
to  the  15th  of  July  he  was  apparently  comfortable,  and,  if 
quiet,  had  no  pain,  and  very  little  constitutioual  disturb- 
ance. It  would  seem  that  there  was  no  swelling,  no  heat. 
The  discharge  from  the  wound  was,  however,  all  this  time, 
very  ofiensive.  July  15,  Prof.  Albert  Smith  was  requested 
to  visit  the  patient,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  had  some 
slight  chills  and  pain. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  letter  of  Prof.  Smith :  "  The  next 
day  he  had  a  severe  chill,  with  excruciating  pain.  I  was 
sent  for,  and  took  charge  of  the  case.  He  got  relief  from 
the  application  of  fomentations  and  opiates.  From  this 
time  the  inflammation  went  on  without  abatement.     I  did 
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not  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  treatment,  so  that  I  cannot 
make  a  proper  medical  return  for  so  grave  a  case.  I  can 
only  say  that  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  wlnen  you 
first  saw  him,  the  inflammation  was  met  by  Dover's  pow- 
der and  camphor,  aconite,  cathartics,  and  externally  fomen- 
tations, Ac."  I  visited  Capt.  B.,  in  consultation  with  Prof. 
Smith,  on  the  19th  of  July.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  knee,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  wound  communicated 
with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and,  in  accordance  witii  au- 
thority and  my  own  experience  in  such  wounds,  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  his  only  chance  for  life  was  in  amputation. 
It  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  patient  could 
endure  the  shock  of  an  operaticm.  After  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  take 
the  risk.  I  amputated  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th.  The  shock  was  terrific,  and  for 
some  time  death  seemed  imminent.  For  about  two  hours 
there  was  no  perceptible  pulse,  and  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  his  rallying.  Nevertheless,  under  the  persistent 
use  of  stimulants  and  artificial  heat,  reaction  slowly  came 
about.  He  passed  a  quiet  night,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  when  I  left  him,  he  was  very  comfortable,  and  the 
case  looked  promising.  I  may  add  that  an  examination  of 
the  amputated  leg  revealed  the  fact  that  the  ball  had  passed 
through  the  external  condyle  communicating  with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  joint.  The  articulating  surfaces  were  congested 
and  inflamed,  and  the  muscular  interspaces  of  the  thigh 
were  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  result  fully  demonstrated 
the  propriety  of  the  amputation. 

I  again  quote  from  the  polite  letter  of  Prof.  Smith :  — 
"  Subsequent  to  the  amputation,  it  was  our  endeavor  to 
sustain  him  by  quinine,  beef-tea,  &c.  For  a  few  days  after 
he  had  rallied  from  the  operation,  everything  appeared  well 
and  encouraging ;  but  a  change  came  on  a  day  or  two  before 
his  death,  when  the  discharge  became  very  ofiensive,  the 
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granulations  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  vital  powers  evidently 
began  to  fail.  A  severe  chill  the  night  before  preceded  his 
death.  The  night  was  awfully  restless,  with  a  constat^ 
delirium,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  gradual  sinlung; 
till  8.30,  A.M.,  July  30,  when  he  expired," 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  these  two  cases, 
because  they  are  both  excellent  illustrations  of  the  morbid 
process  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  regret 
that  the  formidable  proportioaa  to  which  my  report  has 
already  attained  precludes  me  from  giving  anything  but 
the  briefest  epitome  of  the  remaining  cases  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention. 

Cage  3. — I  visited  this  patient  in  the  summer  of  1864,  in 
Northern  Vermont,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Gove, 
of  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Dr.  G.  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  report  of  this 
case,  from  which  I  condense  the  following:  About  the 
middle  of  February,  1864,  C.  G.  was  taken  sick,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  attending  physicians  being  pneumonia.  Two  months 
later  he  could  lie  only  on  his  back,  inclining  to  the  right 
side,  and  was  coughing  but  a  little.  His  pulse  was  one 
hundred,  and  appetite  tolerably  good.  The  left  lung  was 
sound.  There  was  dulhess  on  percussion  over  the  lower 
three  fourths  of  the  right  lung,  and  only  a  feeble  respira- 
tory murmur  at  the  very  apex.  About  this  time,  in  a  fit 
of  coughing,  he  began  to  raise  pus,  which  soon  poured  from 
his  mouth  in  a  stream,  threatening  suffocation. 

The  amount  raised  was  variously  estimated  by  those 
present  from  two  to  four  quarts.  This  was  all  raised  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  ceased.  In  about  two 
weeks  after,  iu  a  fit  of  coughing,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
circumstances  occurred.  Some  time  in  May,  Dr.  Gove  per- 
formed paracentesis  thoracis,  introducing  the  trochar  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  drawing  off  two  quarts 
of  pus,  greatly  to  the  patient's  relief. 
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This  operation  was  repeated  several  times.  Early  in 
August,  he  began  to  fail,  losing  his  appetite  and  getting 
severe  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting,  associated  with  symptoms 
of  septicaemia. 

The  symptoms  being  desperate,  Dr.  G.  made  an  incision 
two  inches  in  length  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs, 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  About  two  quarts  of 
fetid  and  exceedingly  oflFerisive  pus  escaped. 

Warm  water  with  chlorinated  soda  was  freely  injected 
into  the  cavity;  the  treatment  was  decidedly  tonic  and 
stimulating,  and  he  soon  rallied  and  improved.  At  first  a 
quart  could  easily  be  injected  into  the  pleura^  but  the  wall 
of  the  chest  gradually  collapsed  until  the  cavity  would  hold 
only  about  two  ounces.  This  patient  was  afterwards  at 
Hanover,  under  my  care,  for  some  time.  I  repeatedly 
injected,  at  different  times,  iodine,  persulphate  of  iron, 
.  black-wash,  and  a  variety  of  antiseptic  solutions.  Occa- 
sionally the  stimulating  injections  would  give  rise  to  inflam- 
matory action,  when  he  would  rapidly  get  nausea,  chills, 
followed  by  fever,  and  profuse  sweating ;  the  pulse  at  such 
times  being  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  symptoms  would  always  be  speedily  relieved  by 
washing  out  the  cavity  with  tepicj  water,  or  chlorinated 
water.  Eventually  only  an  ounce  could  be  injected,  and 
the  patient  became  stout  and  hearty  in  appearance.  He  is 
still  living,  with  some  discharge  from  the  pleura,  and,  owing 
I  fancy  to  his  own  imprudence,  his  general  health  is  again 
suffering. 

Case  4:,  —  In  connection  with  the  preceding  case,  I  will 
briefly  advert  to  another  instance  where  a  serous  membrane 
was  involved,  and  where  septicaemia  seemed  imminent. 
The  patient  was  one  on  whom  I  made  an  ovarian  section. 
The  tumor  removed  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds.  The 
patient  did  very  well  for  the  first  seventeen  or  eighteen 
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days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  pulse  suddenly  became 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  respiration  accelerated,  the  skin 
clammy  and  sallow.  In  moving  the  ligatures  at  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  escaped, 
as  though  it  might  have  been  pent  up.  Thinking  that  the 
signs  of  incipient  septicaemia  might  be  owing  to  purulent 
acciimulation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  I  supported  the 
abdominal  wall  with  both  hands,  and  directed  the  attend- 
ants to  turn  the  patient  on  her  side.  A  little  pus  escaped 
at  first,  and  then  about  two  quarts  of  sero-purulent  fluid 
flowed  out  at  the  opening  beside  the  ligatures.  This  had 
a  sickish,  offensive  odor  ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  dimin- 
ished in  frequency,  and  the  appetite  returned  almost  imme- 
diately. The  subsequent  treatment  was  decidedly  tonic  and 
stimulating.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery  and 
is  still  living. 

Here  the  symptoms  of  septicaemia  were  imminent,  but. 
were  apparently  combatted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  septic 
poison  from  the  peritoneal  surface,  whereby  absorption  was 
prevented. 

Case  5.  —  Mrs.  J.,  a  young  married  lady,  was  delivered  of 
twins  early  in  the  winter  of  1866-7.  There  were  no  untoward 
symptoms  during  the  first  week,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time 
she  had  a  severe  chill.  This  was  followed  by  excessive 
prostration  and  sweating.  The  pulse  ranged  from  eighty 
to  eighty-four,  and  never  exceeded  this.  She  complained 
of  nothing  but  excessive  debility. 

The  skin  soon  assumed  an  icteroid  appearance,  and  at 
length  became  exceedingly  sallow  and  cadaveric.  She  had 
slight  nausea,  emaciated  rapidly,  and  had  some  irregularity 
about  the  bowels. 

Suspecting  that  the  case  was  septicaemic  in  its  nature,  I 
put  her  upon  aii  active  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  and  for  the 
first  fortnight  gave  her  the  bisulphite  of  soda  freely.     She 
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improved  steadily,  although  not  rapidly,  under  this  treat- 
ment. She  regained  quite  a  good  appetite,  got  rid  of  her 
nausea,  and  was  manifestly  gaining  in  tone.  The  bisulphite 
having  become  quite  offensive  to  her,  it  was  suspended. 

From  this  time  she  gradually  failed,  the  skin  acquiring 
an  exceedingly  earthy  tint,  and  the  patient  being  greatly 
annoyed  with  persistent  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  were 
occasional  slight  chills,  more  or  less  sweating,  and  excessive 
prostration. 

A  week  before  her  decease  I  informed  her  friends  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  disease  would  prove  fatal,  and  declined  giv- 
ing an  emetic,  which  they  were  anxious  I  should  do.  This 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  case  ;  but  I  subsequently  learned 
that  the  emetic  was  administered,  and  ihat  the  patient  sur- 
vived its  operation  only  four  hours. 

Case  6. — Gen.  S.,  of  Vermont,  aged  eighty-two,  returning 
from  Boston  late  in  the  winter  of  1866,  became  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  irritation  over  the  left  scapula.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  swelling  and  inflammation,  attended  with  marked 
constitutional  depression. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  visited  this  gentlemsui  in  consul- 
tation with  his  attending  physician. 

The  disease  was  evidently  carbimcle.  The  diseased  mass 
had  already  commenced  to  slough,  the  surface  showing  here 
and  there  shreds  of  dirty  lymph.  I  made  a  crucial  incision 
through  the  diseased  tissues  into  sound  parts. 

The  vertical  cut  was  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and  the 
transverse  about  three  inches,  which  will  give  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  its  large  size.  From  the  advanced  age  of  this 
patient  and  the  extent  of  the  disease,  I  did  not  anticipate  a 
favorable  result. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  put  upon  a  strongly  tonic  and  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment,  together  with  the  bisulphites. 
After  the  incisions,  the  surface  of  the  diseased  mass  was 
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deluged  ia  a  weak  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa, 
and  large  emollient  poultices  were  applied,  to  be  often 
repeated.  The  prostratioQ  in  this  case  was  at  times  exces- 
sive, yet  Oen.  S.  eventually  recovered,  and  is  still  liviag  in 
good  health. 

Case  7.  —  J.  B.,  a  middle-aged  man,  resided  in  Colches- 
ter, Vt. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  this  man  consulted  me  in  relation 
to  a  tumor  situated  upon  the  right  side  of  his  back,  com- 
mencing near  the  apex  of  his  shoulder  and  passing  down 
between  the  spine  and  base  of  the  scapula,  beneath  which  it 
dipped,  and  eventually  extending  round  on  the  right  side 
beneath  the  arm.  The  tumor  was  enormous,  and,  after  its 
removal,  weighed  about  eighteen  pounds.  A  tumor  had 
been  removed  from  the  same  region,  about  one  half  the  size, 
by  my  lamented  predecessor  in  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Prof.  Conant.  The  mass  now  presenting  was  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  ribs,  and  gave  to  the  man  the  deformed  appear- 
ance of  a  hunchback.  I  did  not  advise  the  removal  of  the 
tumor,  but  the  patient  himself  decided  the  question,  and 
requested  me  to  operate. 

I  made  two  incisions  in  the  direction  of  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  tumor,  including  an  elliptical  portion  of  the 
skin,  each  wound  being  eighteen  inches  in  length.  I  then 
dissected  off  the  coverings  in  both  directions,  and  eventually 
reached  the  ribs  on  both  sides  of  the  mass.  The  adhesion 
to  the  ribs  was  very  firm  throughout ;  and,  on  dissecting  up 
the  mass  on  either  side,  tlie  ribs  presented  a  dead-white, 
lifeless  appearance. 

At  length,  on  reaching  the  central  portion  of  the  under- 
surface  of  the  tumor,  I  discovered  that  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs  were  fractured  and  partially  disintegrated,  as 
the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  a  cancerous  mass. 

I  could  readily  pass  my  fingers  through  the  ends  of  the 
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broken  ribs  so  as  to  touch  the  pleura.  Of  course,  a  very 
unfavorable  prognosis  was  the  result.  The  amount  of  cap- 
illary hemorrhage  from  these  extensively  incised  surfaces 
was  very  large. 

It  was,  however,  controlled  by  the  application  of  persul- 
phate of  iron,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  an  abundance 
of  sutures,  by  firm  compression  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  shock  was  very  severe,  and  I  doubted  whether  the 
patient  would  survive  the  operation  many  hours. 

He  rallied,  however,  and  for  a  fortnight  there  were  no 
imtoward  symptoms.  Meantime  the  woimd  granulated  rap- 
idly, the  patient  had  a  good  appetite,  and  the  exposed 
pleura  showed  no  signs  of  disturbance.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  however,  the  patient  had  a  severe  chill,  followed  by 
profuse  sweating  and  rapid  emaciation.  The  skin  became 
yellow  and  cadaveric,  the  pulse  rapid  and  small,  and  the 
wound  flabby  and  unhealthy. 

At  the  end  of  five  days,  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  irrita- 
tion preceding  it,  I  discovered  a  large  abscess  near  the  apex 
of  the  left  shoulder.  On  opening  this,  a  pint  of  exceedingly 
offensive  pus  escaped.  This  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by 
another  large  abscess  near  the  elbow,  which  was  also  opened. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient's 
skin  resembled  old  parchment,  bathed  in  a  clammy  moist- 
ure, the  pulse  exceedingly  rapid,  emaciation  extreme,  and 
the  patient  delirious. 

In  about  five  days  the  patient  had  a  succession  of  chills, 
attended  with  dyspnoea,  feeble  efibrts  at  coughing,  and  a 
low,  muttering  delirium.  It  was  evident  that  the  right 
lung  was  riddled  with  pus.  The  symptoms  now  rapidly 
assumed  an  excessive  typhoid  type  ;  and  the  patient  died, 
in  just  five  weeks  from  the  operation,  of  septicaemia. 

I  may  add  that  the  treatment  of  this  case  throughout  was 
decidedly  tonic,  stimulating,  and  supporting  in  its  character. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  procured  from  a  photo- 
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grapher  a  crude  preparation  of  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  and 
gave  it  to  the  patient,  but  without  any  apparent  effect. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  very  briefly  to  offer  a  few  practi- 
cal comments  on  the  preceding  cases.  The  first  case  seems 
to  me  a  typical  one  in  point.  I  did  not  see  this  patient  till 
he  had  been  sick  six  days.  Already  profuse  suppuration 
had  occurred.  He  was  at  once  put  upon  the  bisulphite  of 
soda,  and  a  tonic  plan. 

Four  days  subsequently,  he  had  a  long  chill,  profuse 
sweating,  a  pulse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  a  yellow, 
cadaveric  skin,  and  secondary  abscesses  following.  I  am 
well  aware  that  one  case  proves  nothing ;  but  my  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  infer  confidently  that,  unless  this 
patient's  blood  had  been  persistently  sulphited,  this  combi- 
nation of  symptoms  would  have  inevitably  proved  fatal.  I 
am  firm  in  the  conviction  that  in  this  instance  the  remedy 
certainly  obviated  the  tendency  to  death.  The  second  case 
was  a  gunshot  injury,  a  class  of  wounds  especially  liable  to 
take  on  this  septicaemic  character.  This  case  was  one  of 
interest  to  me,  from  an  incident  connected  with  it.     About 

the  time  that  Capt.  B received  his  wound,  I  had  the 

honor  to  read  before  this  Society  a  paper  on  "  Gunshot  In- 
juries of  the  Knee-Joint  requiring  Amputation." 

The  paper  having  been  written  very  hastily,  a  young  col- 
legian kindly  volunteered  to  copy  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  be- 
came interested  in  its  subject-matter.     A  few  days  after,  he 

remarked  to  me  that  a  friend  of  his,  Capt.  B ,  had 

been  wounded  before  Petersburg,  in  the  knee ;  that  he 
reached  New  York  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  surgeon 
said  he  would  save  his  leg,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  it.  I  replied,  "  One  of  two  things  :  either  your  friend's 
knee-joint  was  not  opened  ;  or,  if  it  was,  he  will  sooner 
or  later  lose  his  leg  or  his  life,  or  perhaps  both."  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  this  case  until  I  received  Prof.  Smith's  dis- 
patch requesting  me  to  visit  it. 
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The  destructive  inflammation,  the  r^sultiiig  J3eJ)tiC8Bmia, 
and  the  fatal  issue,  I  have  already  portrayed. 

Casles  three  and  four  are  illustrations  of  the  danger  of 
Bepticsemia,  resulting  from  the  detention  of  putrid  matter 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

In  the  case  of  empyema,  the  inere  thorough  drainage  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  would  relieve,  and  free  lavation 
of  the  membrane  would  completely  larrest  the  septicaemia 
tendency. 

In  the  case  of  ovarian  section  adverted  to,  simple  but 
complete  drainage  of  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  sm*- 
face  of  the  membrane  at  once  relieved  the  symptoms.  Be- 
sides, injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  been  successfiiUy  practised,  and 
the  danger  has  thus  been  obviated.  It  is  just  here  that  an 
important  practical  fact  should  engage  our  attention. 

After  all  operations  involving  the  peritoneum,  the  danger 
of  septicaemia  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
of  peritonitis.  This  danger  of  blood-poisoning  may  arise 
from  two  sources :  Clots  of  blood  may  collect  within  the 
cavity,  and  gradually  become  decomposed ;  or  putrid  pus 
may  form  here.  In  either  case,  the  toxaemic  condition  is 
sure  to  result,  unless  the  offending  substance  is  either 
drained  away,  or,  what  is  better,  unless  it  is  washed  away. 

The  fifth  case  is  one  that  is  suflSciently  common,  since 
puerperal  women  not  unfrequently  succumb  to  septicaemia. 

These  cases  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  entirely  due 
to  uterine  phlebitis,  yet  I  am  confident  that,  in  the  case  here 
detailed,  there  was  no  inflammatory  action. 

Where  there  has  been  much  hemorrhage  during  the  con- 
finement, or  where  a  fragment  of  the  placenta  has  been  left 
within  the  uterus,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  a  putrefactive  or 
fermentative  process,  a  morbid  product  might  be  formed 
that  would  insure  the  septicaemic  condition. 

In  the  sixth  case,  from  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient, 
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no  less  than  from  the  enormous  size  of  the  carbuncle,  there 
was  every  reason  to  anticipate  septicaemia  and  death.  In 
the  local  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  is  "^ith  great  propriety 
insisted  that,  after  the  inetsions  are  mad^,  the  diseased  mass 
should  not  be  subjected  to  compression  in  order  to  force 
out  the  pus,  since  the  danger  of  putrid  absorption  is  greatly 
increased  thereby. 

My  father.  Prof.  D.  Crosby,  has,  at  times,  successfully 
treated  carbuncle  by  carrying  the  knife  around  the  whole  mass 
in  the  adjacent  healthy  tissues,  thus  excising  it  as  he  would  a 
tumor.  He  claims  that  this  method  possesses  two  advan- 
tages :  First,  that  an  offensive  mass,  which  must  inevita- 
bly be  gotten  rid  of  by  sloughing,  is  thus  disposed  of  at 
once  ;  and,  second,  that  the  entire  and  immediate  removal 
of  this  gangrenous  mass  diminishes  very  much  the  danger 
of  septicaemia.  Practically,  I  may  also  add,  the  excision 
of  the  whole  carbimcle  reduces  the  suffering  of  the  patient 
to  its  minimum. 

The  last  case  is  suggestive  in  still  another  connection. 
In  this  instance,  the  signs  of  septicaemia  were  unmistakable, 
and  the  patient  was  put  on  the  bisulphites  during  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect. 

The  fact  is  entirely  patent  that  the  toxaemic  condition 
may  have  gone  to  that  extent  that  sulphurous  acid  may 
possess  no  power  to  overcome  the  disease.  In  fact,  the 
experiments  of  PoUi  show  conclusively  that,  where  the 
introduction  of  the  bisulphites  into  the  blood  antedated  the 
introduction  of  the  zymotic  germs,  the  animals  speedily 
recovered  ;  that,  where  they  were  introduced  synchronously, 
the  disease  was  essentially  modified  and  mitigated. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  infer  from  this  that,  in  those  cases 
where  the  poison  antedates  the  antidote,  the  result  must 
at  least  be  problematical.  The  practical  deduction  which 
I  would  draw  from  this  is,  that,  after  all  capital  opera- 
tions, after  all  severe  mechanical  injuries,  and  in  all  those 
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conditions  where  we  know  that  septicaemia  is  very  likely  to 
occur,  we  may  with  propriety  put  the  patient  on  the  persist- 
ent use  of  the  bisulphites  from  the  outset. 

And,  by  as  much  as  a  rational  although  moderate  pro- 
phylaxis is  more  potent  than  the  most  powerful  curative 
agents  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  by  so  much  may  tlie  surgeon 
hope  to  conserve  life  by  his  knife  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  guards  against  that  most  deadly  foe  to  his  suc- 
cess, septicoemia. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  DELEGATES 


FBOM  THE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Fellows  of  the  New  Sampshire  Medical  Society , 

All  members  of  the  medical  profession  must  or  should 
have  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  the  elevation  of 
its  members,  or  better  prepares  those  who  are  to  enlarge 
its  numbers  and  fill  the  places  of  those  constantly  pass- 
ing away,  and  upon  whom  their  mantles  must  rest. 

That  we  have  in  New  Hampshire,  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  landscape-surroundings,  where  the  mag- 
nitude of  Nature's  works  is  well  calculated  to  develop 
thoughts  and  aspirations  perpetually  urging  the  student 
onward,  an  institution  time-honored  and  venerated,  whose 
ahimni  are  found  adorning  all  professions,  and  none  less 
than  that  of  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  is  seemingly  forgotten 
by  us ;  and,  while  we  look  to  some  far-oflf  city  for  superior 
advantages  offered  for  obtaining  a  medical  education,  we  too 
often  overlook  the  equally  ample  advantages  offered  by  the 
only  collegiate  institution  in  our  own  State. 

Your  delegates,  having  received  notice  of  the  time  of 
the  examination  at  Hanover,  repaired  thither,  and  the  ex- 
amination was  immediately  commenced.  Each  candidate 
was  examined  separately  by  the  Faculty,  in  presence  of  and 
by  your  delegates.     Their  examination  was  satisfactory,  — 
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the  class  generally  acquitting  themselves  well ;  and,  from  a 
class  numbering  sixty-four,  thirty  young  men  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  occasion  was  improved,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
several  professors,  in  ascertaining  by  our  observation  the 
means  and  facilities  in  possession  of  the  Faculty  for  im- 
parting instruction,  and  for  elucidating  and  explaining  the 
several  subjects  taught,  not  only  orally,  but  by  means  of  all 
the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  ear  in  the  several  branches  of  the  medical  science. 

The  lecture-rooms  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and 
supplied  with  seats  easy  and  comfortable  for  the  students. 

The  Laboratory  for  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  well  fitted 
up  with  all  the  necessary  means  for  teaching  successfully 
this  useful  but  too  much  neglected  department  of  a  medical 
education. 

In  the  Anatomical  Cabinet,  the  Pathological  Museum, 
the  large  collection  of  specimens  in  the  Botanical  Museum 
of  the  College,  —  in  fact,  in  every  department,  —  we  found 
ample  means  of  illustrating  the  various  subjects  taught, 
and  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  any  student  of 
medicine,  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  need  not  fail  in  acquiring  it  here  ;  and,  aside 
from  the  advantages  of  visiting  the  wards  of  the  hospitals 
in  our  larger  cities  (and  such  opportunities,  so  far  as  of 
general  benefit,  are  more  apparent  than  real),  we  believe 
the  course  of  instruction  is  as  systematic  and  thorough  in 
Dartmouth  College  as  in  any  of  the  medical  schools  in  New 
England. 

We  should  be  fulfilling  only  a  part  of  our  duty,  did  we 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  received  from  the  Faculty, 
in  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  us  during  the  intervals 
of  a  protracted  examination  ;  and  we  close  this  report  com- 
mending the  school  to  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  medical  profession  as  in  every  way  worthy  of 
their  confidence  and  support. 

THOMAS   WHEAT,  M.D., 
S.  L.  F.  SIMPSON,  M.  D., 
Delegates  of  the  New  Hampshire  MedtccU  Society, 

Concord,  April  24, 1867. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday,  June  2, 1868. 

The  Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  was  held  in  Manchester,  ou  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  2  and  3, 1868. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Robinson  of  Concord. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair :  — 

Committee  to  examine  Credentials  and  introduce  •  Delegates 
—  Drs.  Pray,  Hildreth,  and  Peabody. 

Committee  to  examine  Patients  —  Drs.  French,  Hill,  and 
Hall. 

Committee  to  audit  Treasurer's  Account  —  Drs.  Buck  and 
Brown. 

Committee  on  Nominations  —  Drs.  Webster,  Smith, 
Parker,  How,  Smalley,  and  Mannahan. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men, who  thereupon  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : 

GiLMAN  Colby,  M.  D.,  Holderness. 

James  F.  Fitts,  M.  D.,  Francestown. 

John  W.  Parsons,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth. 

Wm.  Child,  M.  D.,  Bath. 

Charles  W.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Alton. 

I.  P.  George,  M.  D.,  Newport. 

E.  Forrest  McQuesten,  M.  D.,  Nashua. 
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J.  W.  Odell,  M.  D.,  North  Hampton. 
Adolphus  L.  Tremblay,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
Leland  J.  Graves,  M.  D.,  Langdon. 

B.  H.  Bartlett,  M.  D., . 

T.  S.  Poster,  M.  D.,  Laconia. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  M.  0.  A.  Hunt,  desiring  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  as  a  regular  graduate  in  medicine. 
Referred  to  the  Council,  and  afterwards,  by  vote,  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Newhall,  a  delegate  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  was  introduced,  and  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Buck,  from  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  By- 
Laws,  made  a  report  which  it  was  voted  to  lay  upon  the 
table  for  further  action. 

Dr.  Conn,  delegate  to  Vermont  Medical  Society,  and 
Dr.  Hill,  delegate  to  Maine  Medical  Society,  each  made 
their  reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Publication. 

Dr.  Peabody,  Committee  on  Practice  of  Medicine,  read 
his  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Dr.  Pray  read  a  paper  upon  the  use  of  the  Thermometer, 
or  "  Thermometry  of  Diseases."  Accepted,  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Whipple  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "  Prosecu- 
tions against  Medical  Men."  Accepted,  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  orator,  read  his  Oration  before  the  Society ; 
subject, "  Madical  Diagnosis." 

Dr.  How,  orator,  also  read  his  Oration ;  subject,  "  Medi- 
cal Education."  Both  of  which  were  accepted,  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  next  made  their  report. 
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ill  which  the  following  named  Fellows  were  presented  to 
the  Society  as  candidates  for  the  various  offices  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  deposit  the 
report  as  a  ballot,  by  which  the  officers  and  delegates  were 
elected,  as  follows :  — 

PRESIDENT. 

LEVI  G.  HILL,  M.  D.,  Dover. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

WILLIAM  W.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

SECRETARY. 

CHAS.  F.  HILDRETH,  M.  D.,  Suncook. 

TREASURER. 

THOMAS  WHEAT,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Albert  Smith,  George  B.  Twitchell, 

E.  K.  Webster,  G.  P.  Conn, 

Leonard  French,  Harrison  Eaton, 

D.  F.  Parker,  T.  J.  W.  Pray, 

Thos.  H.  Marshall,  Chas.  F.  Kingsbury, 

C.  K.  Kelley,  B.  H.  Phillips. 

CENSORS. 

C.  H.  Boynton,  Val.  Mannahan, 

L.  B.  How,  A.  F.  Carr, 

I.  P.  George,  F.  McQuestion, 

N.  Call,  D.  P.  Goodhue. 
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DELEGATES  TO   DARTMOUTH   MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

L.  B.  How,  Charles  H.  Kingsbury. 

DELEGATES  TO   OTHER  STATE   MEDICAL   SOCIETIES. 

To  MoLBsackusetts  —  Albert  Smith,  J.  P.  Hall. 

To  Rhode  Island —  Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  Thos.  B.  Marshall. 

To  Connecticut  —  J.  L.  Swett,  S.  M.  Whipple. 

To  New  York  —  A.  Smalley,  Natliaiiiel  ToUes. 

To  Vermont — L.  C.  Bean,  D.  T.  Parker. 

To  31  line  —  E.  K.  Webster,  Nahum  Wight. 

To  American  Medical  Association— -A..  Smith,  A.  Smalley, 
D.  T.  Parker,  A.  B.  Crosby,  Leonard  French,  Geo.  A. 
Crosby,  Val.  Maimahan,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  N.  Tolles,  Geo.  B. 
Twitchell. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  Snrgety*-^  Lyman  B.  How. 

On  Practieal  Medicine — Harrison  Eaton. 

On  Diseases  of  Females — A.  H.  Robinson. 

On  Venesection  —  A.  Smalley. 

On  Necrology  —  T.  J.  W.  Pray. 

On  Toxicology — J.  F.  Hall. 

On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Almshouses  —  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

On  Materia  Medica  —  Albert  Smith. 

On  Epidemics — ^^C.  P.  Kingsbury. 

On  Fractures — G«o.  B.  Twitchell. 

On  Publications  —  C.  F.  Hildreth,  Thos.  Wheat,  Nathan 
Call. 

On  Arrangements  —  G.  P.  Conn,  S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  B.  H. 
Phillips. 

ORATOR   FOR   1869. 

WILLIAM  D.  BUCK. 
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At  2  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  President,  Dr.  Robinson  of  Con- 
cord, read  the  Annual  Address,  which  was  referred  by  vote- 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

At  3  o'clock  voted  to  adjourn  for  dinner,  and  then  meet 
at  6  o'clock,  P.M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

• 

At  6  o'clock  called  to  order  by  the  President  elect,  Dr. 
Hill  of  Dover. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  By-Laws 
was  taken  from  the  table,  and,  after  a  short  discussion,  was 
postponed  for  half  an  hour. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  procure  the 
alteration  of  the  Charter :  Drs.  Robinson,  Gay,  and  Simp- 
son. 

Concord  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  voted  to  be  held  upon  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  1869^ 

It  was  voted  that  the  annual  tax  be  reduced  to  two  dol- 
lars, and  the  annual  dinner  be  dispensed  with. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  notify 
delinquent  members  of  their  indebtedness. 

The  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  and  Consti- 
tution was  next  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Remarks  upon  the  registration  of  births  and  deatlis  were 
made  by  Dr.  Conn,  and  it  was  voted  that  Drs.  Conn,  How 
and  Webster  be  constituted  a  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  same  committee  was  authorized  to 
take  into  consideration  the  sale  of  poisons  by  apothecaries, 
and  to  memorialize  the  present  Legislature  on  that  subject. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  present  a  memoir 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Muzzey  was  continued  for  another 
year. 
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Dr.  Smalley  was  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  reso- 
lutions and  a  memoir  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Skinner. 

Dr.  Smalley  introduced  the  following  resolutions  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner,  which  were  accepted,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  the 
same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased :  — 

Resolved^  Thp,t  in  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner,  of  En- 
field, a  worthy  member,  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  to  the 
profession,  to  the  community,  and'  to  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  qualities  he  exhibited  in  his  life 
we  recognize  the  humane  man,  the  obliging  neighbor,  and 
the  intelligent  physician. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  his  afflicted  family  our  warmest 
sympathies  in  this  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  above  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 

MORNING  session  —  SECOND  DAY. 

Dr.  Hill,  the  President,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
8  o'clock,  A.M.  Interesting  remarks  were  made  by  nearly 
all  present  upon  the  subjects  of  subcutaneous  injection,  and 
the  best  times  of  operating  for  phymosis  and  congenital 
harelips. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  chairmen  of 
committees  upon  each  subject. 

The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  publish  the  time  of 
annual  meeting  in  the  Boston  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," and  to  send  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  to  the  editor  of  the  same  journal. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  meeting,  it  was 
voted  to  adjourn. 

CHARLES  F.  HILDRETH,  Secretary. 


ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  BEFOEE  THE  N.  H.  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  AT  ITS 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  JUNE  2,  1868. 


BY  THE   PRESIDENT,   A.    H.    ROBINSON,   A.M.,   M.D. 


Fellows  of  the  New  Sampshire  Medical  Society j  — 

We  have  assembled,  on  this  our  anniversary,  not  simply 
for  the  interchange  of  those  courtesies  which  are  usual 
among  acquaintances,  not  alone  for  the  warm  embraces  of 
friendship,  not  merely  for  the  mutual  expression  of  sympa- 
thy, and  the  wishing  each  other  "  good  luck  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  A  meeting  for  such  purposes  alone  would  be 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  not  without  its  advantages 
in  a  social  point  of  view ;  but  we  have  come  together  for 
something  more,  -r-  as  a  brotherhood,  united  by  bonds  of  a 
common  interest,  actuated  by  motives  of  a  common  choice, 
and  having,  as  we  trust,  a  common  aim  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  profession  which  we  all  love,  and  which,  by  its  noble  and 
holy  character,  as  well  as  by  the  memories  clustering  around 
it,  rightly  claims  all  our  devotion ;  a  profession,  too,  which 
we  believe  is  from  its  nature  calculated  more  than  any 
other  to  task  the  highest  energies  of  the  human  intellect : 
for,  while  other  professions  have,  as  it  were,  to  explore  but 
a  single  fountain-head  from  which  to  draw  the  streams  of 
inspiration,  ours  has  many  sources,  and  it  is  the  physician's 
task  to  unfold  them  to  the  light,  and  to  conduct  their 
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the  progressive  age !  But,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  well  to 
reflect  —  if,  in  the  hurry  and  turmoil,  the  noise  and  bluster 
around  us,  we  can  reflect  —  that  change  is  not  necessarily 
advancement.  The  mill-wheel,  in  its  ceaseless  turnings, 
with  its  buckets  up  and  its  buckets  down,  makes  frequent 
and  continued  changes,  and  at  length  wears  itself  out  in 
its  labors,  and  yet  the  mill-wheel  makes  no  advancement. 
And  so  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  labors  of  philoso- 
phers, so  called,  it  is  often  found  that,  with  all  the  hurly- 
burly  attending  and  resulting  from  such  labors,  little  or  no 
true  progress  is  made,  at  least  in  the  manner  or  of  the  kind 
intended ;  and,  if  truth  has  advanced,  it  has  not  been  as 
the  resultant  of  their  labors,  but  in  spite  of  them.  The 
savans  of  France,  before  and  during  her  great  Revolution, 
filled  the  world  with  the  echo  of  their  deeds,  and  scored 
upon  the  face  of  all  Europe  the  marks  of  their  power ;  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  if,  in  the  manner  designed,  any 
true  progress  was  made  by  them,  and  if  that  with  which 
they  are  credited  is  not  rather  due  to  the  conservative 
efforts  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  them.  Many  of  them 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  blasting  of  their  fondest 
hopes,  and  many  to  be  crushed  themselves  to  atoms  by  the 
fell  and  mighty  spirit  which  they  had  evoked,  but  could  not 
control.  Change  indeed,  sad  and  terrible  change,  there 
was  ;  for  all  Europe  was  changed  as  if  the  fires  of  the  last 
great  day  had  rolled  their  devouring  waves  over  its  surface. 
But  where  was  the  elevation  of  humanity  which  was  prom- 
ised,—  the  great  advancement  of  truth  for  which  they 
professed  to  labor  ?  Echo  answers,  "  Where  ?  "  And  yet 
it  is  grateful  to  reflect,  that,  as  in  every  age  there  may  be 
innovators,  so  in  every  age  there  are  the  true  laborers,  by 
whose  aid  science  makes  progress,  men  who  duly  and  care- 
fully avail  themselves  of  the  researches  of  the  past,  and 
add  to  them  researches  of  their  own ;  and  who,  instead  of 
attempting  to  found  systems,  take  facts  as  they  are  pre- 
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sented  to  them,  and,  sifting  the  false  from  the  true,  add 
continually  to  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  temple  at 
which  they  worship.  These  men,  with  their  co-laborers  and 
followers,  are  the  true  workers,  the  patient  toilers  of  the 
brain,  who  make  progress  in  the  world  of  science ;  the 
true  explorers,  who  make  valuable  discoveries,  and  whose 
works  shall  never  die. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  here,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  I  may  have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
scepticism^  which  is  so  often  preferred  against  medical  men ; 
a  charge  which  is  usually  made  in  something  like  this  form : 
"  Physicians  have  always  opposed  improvement,"  or  "  have 
always  fought  against  progress  in  the  profession,"  —  the 
accusers  thus  assuming  that  the  changes  and  innovations 
which  they  advocate  are  improvements  and  progress. 
Assumptions  without  proof  medical  men  do  and  should 
oppose.  So  often  are  they  regaled  with  reported  discover- 
ies that  have  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  so  frequently  are 
they  invited  to  adopt  systems  which  are  destitute  of  ad- 
equate support,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  they  hesitate  and 
carefully  examine  before  receiving  new  facts  in  science. 
And  it  is  their  duty  so  to  do ;  but  this  careful  examination 
cannot  fairly  or  with  justice  be  called  opposition.  As  truth 
is  their  aim,  no  men  receive  with  more  alacrity  new  facts 
when  supported  by  proper  evidence.  Instead  of  "fighting 
against  progress  in  medicine,"  it  is  our  boast  that  medicine 
steadily  makes  progress ;  not,  indeed,  by  innovations  upon 
its  fundamental  principles,  which  we  so  often  witness,  but 
by  the  clearer  effulgence  which  is  poured  upon  those  princi- 
ples,—  not  in  turning  aside  from  or  in  obstructing  the  paths 
so  long  followed  by  the  wise  and  good,  but  in  clearing 
away  such  obstructions,  and  letting  the  light  of  truth  into 
parts  hitherto  dark  and  concealed. 

As  our  science  is  progressive,  we  do  not  find  the  medicine 
of  to-day  what  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  twenty- 
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five,  or  ten;  and  yet  it  is  the  same  science.  The  artificial 
lines  upon  the  great  chart  of  medical  science  have  been 
merely  altered  or  advanced,  as  they  are  ever  altering  or  ad- 
vancing ;  but  the  great  chart  is  still  there.  Theory  has  been 
exploded  or  become  truth,  and  theory  when  proved  true 
becomes  fact.  Truths  before  unknown  and  undreamed  of 
are  brought  to  light,  and  made  available  in  alleviating  and 
removing  the  distresses  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  Dis- 
eases which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  grouped  together  under 
one  general  name,  have,  by  the  patient  labors  of  pathol- 
ogists, been  shown  to  be  widely  distinct ;  while  those  on  the 
other  hand  which  were  not  suspected  of  having  a  common 
origin,  though  widely  varying  in  their  phenomena,  have 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  same  organic  or  functional 
derangement  of  parts.  As  illustrating  what  is  here  said, 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Bell,  of 
Laennec,  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  of  Bright,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  works  of  living  men  in  our  profession.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  the  profession  and  its  labors  are  not  prop- 
erly understood  or  appreciated  by  the  public.  That  this  is 
so  is  our  misfortune ;  but,  if  in  any  degree  we  are  the  cause 
of  its  being  so,  it  is  our  fault.  The  popular  idea  in  regard 
to  medicine  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  concerned  in  finding  special 
remedies  for  special  diseases ;  "  that  every  disease  has  its 
cure,  if  it  could  be  discovered."  This  idea  we  of  course 
disclaim ;  and  yet  is  it  not  in  a  measure  the  result  of  the 
teachings  of  physicians  themselves  ?  And  was  it  not  the 
principal  aim  of  members  of  our  profession,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  to  find  cures  for  diseases  ?  And  do  we  not 
now  hear  every  day  men,  who  call  themselves  physicians, 
boast  that  they  have  infallible  remedies  for  different  com- 
plaints? And  is  it  strange,  if  this  be  so,  that  the  public 
should  look  upon  medical  men  as  a  sober  sort  of  venders 
of  specifics,  whose  great  aim  and  study  is  to  find  new  and 
powerful  remedies  for  the  diseases  which  afilict  humanity  ? 
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The  truth  is,  the  public  look  upon  diseases  as  so  manyraon- 
sters,so  many  separate  entities,  which  are  to  be  destroyed  or 
expelled  by  special  drugs,  instead  of  regarding  them,  as  they 
are, "as  merely  modes  of  being  and  acting  different  from 
those  which  are  proper  to  the  state  of  health."  Its  philosophy 
of  disease  is  much  like  that  of  Prof.  Watson's  coachman, 
who,  when  he  had  the  shakes,  took  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy; 
and  then,  as  he  said,  he  "  threw  the  agy  off  his  stomach, 
and  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  lump  of  jelly."  The 
whole  world  has  for  ages  been  trying  to  throw  the  agy  off 
its  stomach.  And  for  this  false  philosophy,  these  erroneous 
notions,  I  fear  that  medical  teachings  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree responsible.  Their  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  is 
much  greater  than  even  medical  men  themselves  are  aware. 
From  the  time  of  the  alchemists  to  the  present  day,  there 
has  been  a  continued  hunt  for  special  remedies  to  expel 
diseases ;  and  to  this  false  idea,  once  inculcated  by  medical 
teachers,  may  be  traced,  as  to  a  fountain-head,  the  thousand 
and  one  nostrums  that  fill  the  world,  as  well  as  the  many 
systems  of  quackery  that  abound  and  afflict  mankind  for 
a  while,  and  then  give  place  to  others,  —  such  as,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  systems  of  Thompson,  of  Mesmer,  of  Priessnitz, 
and  Hahneman.  To  physicians  themselves  there  must  be 
attributed  something  of  the  origin  of  this  false  idea  of  their 
duty.  Here  the  misfortune  and  the  fault  come  together. 
It  is  believed,  and  not  without  show  of  reason,  that  med- 
icine, as  a  science,  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  ;  and 
that  the  early  laborers  in  the  field  were  mainly  engaged  in 
observing  phenomena  ani  gathering  facts  on  which  that 
science  is  founded.  At  all  events,  we  are  in  advance  of  our 
predecessors  of  even  a  hundred  years  ago  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  our  profession ;  and  perhaps  the  public  of  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  may  be  up  to  our  present  standpoint. 
In  the  meantime,  may  it  not  be  the  duty,  and  ought  it  not 
to  be  the  aim,  of  physicians  to  disabuse  the  masses  of  society 
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of  this  false  notion  of  medicine  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  ? 
I  say  an  art,  because  it  is  quite  the  fashion  at  times  to  look 
down  upon  art  in  medicine  as  something  separate  from 
science  and  far  beneath  it.  There  is  often,  I  fancy,  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  true  significance  of  the  term  art^  at 
least  when  applied  to  medicine.  Some  seem  to  regard  it  as 
simply  the  drudgery  of  prescribing,  and  many  as  nothing 
higher  than  the  skill  acquired  by  long  practice,  independ- 
ently of  the  scientific  knowledge  which  controls  and  di- 
rects such  skill ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so 
many  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  physician,  and  who 
seem  to  practise  upon  this  idea,  just  as  other  artisans  ply 
their  craft.  And  yet  art  ia  medicine  is  something  higher 
and  more  difiieult  of  acquisition  than  the  mere  trade  of  the 
artisan.  "It  is,"  as. defined,  "the  application  of  high  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  the  practice  of  the  profession,"  and  is 
thus  inseparable  from^ science  itself.  Art  a  mere  trade! 
Was  not  the  genius  ofca  Praxiteles,  a  Canova,  or  a  Powers, 
who  clothed  the  dead  ■  marble  in  almost  breathing  life  and 
beauty,  something  greater,  nobler,  than  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic,  who  hammers  his  stone  in  daily  routine,  just  as 
he  has  been  taught  ?  And  so  are  the  sublime  results  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  our  profession  of  the  present  and  past 
ages,  when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  the  feats  of  the  mere  vender  of 
drugs,  who  fills  his  prescription-book  with  recipes  gathered 
from  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  just  as  the  rag-picker 
fills  his  bag,  and  who  dispenses  them  in  routine  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  he  has  been  told  that  they  will  do,  or 
that  it  will  pay.  It  is  to  such  men  as  these  last,  that  the 
term  tin  peddler  has  been,  not  inappropriately  perhaps, 
applied ;  but  whether  to  the  discredit  of  the  peddler,  or  of 
the  "  doctor,"  is  not  perhaps  clearly  apparent. 

All  professions  have  among  their  numbers  those  who, 
forgetting  their  duty,  or  losing  sight  of  their  true  aim,  are 
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influenced  by  motives  inconsistent  with  the  proper  advance- 
ment of  such  professions.     When  the  lawyer  or  statesman, 
leaving  the  course  marked  out  by  the  iUustrious  men  of  the 
past,  is  led  astray  by  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  or,  mistak- 
ing a  blind  partisan  feeling  for  true  statesmanship,  engages 
in  low  intrigue  for  place  and  power ;   and  when  the  clergy- 
man, giving  up  the  contemplation  of  truths  the  most  awfully 
solemn  and  sublime  that  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  man, 
•mingles  in  the  dirty,  political  strifes  of  the  day,  preferring 
a  low  position,  as  the  tool  of  a  party,  to  the  commanding 
and  exalted  station  of  God's  minister,  they  forfeit,  and  justly 
too,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  considerate  men :  and 
can  the  physician,  whose  duties  in  his  profession  demand 
all  his  time  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  desert  his 
post  to  engage  in  outside  pursuits  and  come  off  scathless  ? 
Ours  perhaps,  of  the  three  learned  professions,  is  as  little 
liable  to  the  charge  of  recreancy  to  duty  as  either  of  the 
others,  and  is  as  ardently  engaged  in  its  legitimate  pursuits. 
We  are  proud  to  believe  that  the  true  physician, —  and  here 
we  exclude  the  thousand  and  one  who  have  taken  up  our 
calling  upon  any  and  every  motive  except  the  right  one, 
and  whose  highest  claim  to  recognition  as  physicians  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  called  "doctors" — the  true  physician  is 
to-day,  amid   all   the  allurements  that  surround   him,  as 
devotedly  engaged  in  his  proper  duties  as  at  any  time  in 
history,  and  with  as  good  results.     In  our  own  country, 
where  so  many  tempting  avenues  are  opened  to  lure  one 
from  the  straight  course,  it  is  no  little  credit  to  our  profes- 
sion that  so  few  of  its  members  seek  for  distinction  in 
other  pursuits.     Having  in  our  ranks  as  great  an  array  of 
talent  and  learning,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  profession,  it  is 
believed  that  a  far  less  proportional  number  of  its  members 
engage  in  matters  foreign  to  their  legitimate  business  as 
physicians,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  political  struggles  or  pecu- 
niary speculation.     And  this,  not  because  the  rewards  for  his 
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labors  are  high  or  tempting  to  the  physician.  No ;  for  the 
same  expenditure  of  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  there 
are  few  who  receive  so  small  pecuniary  compensation ;  and  if 
any  one  designs  entering  the  profession,  at  least  in  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money,  he  had 
much  better  put  the  amount  required  for  his  preliminary 
studies  into  government  bonds,  and  apprentice  himself  to 
some  reputable  wood-sawyer,  or  engage  in  any  other  honest 
business  requiring  hard  and  continued  labor,  and  at  the  end, 
of  ten  years  he  will  find  himself  a  younger  man,  and  with 
more  money  in  his  pocket,  than  if  he  had  toiled  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  among  our  hills,  as  a  country  physician. 
The  solution  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
nature  of  the  physician's  pursuit,  the  attractiveness  of  his 
studies,  and  the  high  gratification  derived  from  combatting 
disease  and  relieving  distress.  And  yet  physicians  are 
human  beings,  and  there  will  at  times,  in  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  devotee  of  science,  arise  thoughts  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  When  called,  it  may  be,  far  away  amid  darkness 
and  the  storm,  which  drives  all  living  things  else  to  shelter, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  one  should  think  of  the  reward 
for  his  toil  and  elxposure  ;  or,  when  at  early  dawn  he  takes 
his  way  upon  the  errand  of  mercy  over  hill  and  dale,  it  need 
not  excite  wonder  if  all  the  romance  of  nature  around  him, 
or  all  the  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  within,  should  fail 
to  dispel  the  thought  that  perhaps,  by  this  early  visit,  he 
may  add  something  to  the  amount  need^  for  the  support 
of  his  hard-driven  horse,  or  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
and  uncomplaining  ones  at  home.  The  profession  is  seldom 
understood,  or  their  works  appreciated,  by  the  world.  It 
cannot  believe  that  devotion  to  science,  or  love  to  their 
fellow-men,  can  prompt  the  physician  to  acts  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  be  considered  noble  and  heroic.  Men 
shout  until  they  are  hoarse  at  the  mere  mention  of  Cardi- 
gan's charge  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  at  Balaklava,  but 
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listen  unmoved  to  the  fate  of  the  poor  student  who,  volun- 
tarily, and  for  the  good  of  his  profession,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  dead-house  at  Paris,  to  examine  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  a  virulent,  contagious  disease, 
knowing  well,  when  he  entered,  that  he  would  never  come 
out  thence  but  as  a  corpse ;  or,  at  most,  they  drop  a  tear  of 
pity  for  his  infatuation  or  of  sorrow  for  his  loss.  But 
"  the  three  hundred  "  dropped  dowi^in  death  amid  "all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  while  the  student 
was  but  a  victim  to  the  shafts  of  "  that  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness,"  a  martyr  to  the  noble  cause  which  he 
loved !  And  yet,  to  my  mind,  there  was  as  much  of  true 
heroism  in  the  self-immolation  of  this  young  student  as  in 
the  daring  charge  of  the  whole  battalion  in  the  Russian 
fight.  Again,  the  benevolent  deeds  of  those  who,  out  of 
their  abundance,  give  largely  for  the  founding  or  endowment 
of  ^reat  institutions,  are  blazoned  abroad,  and  all  the  world 
do  them  reverence  ;  but  many,  many  poor  physicians  devote 
annually  a  third  of  their  time  and  toil  to  the  gratuitous 
attendance  upon  the  poor,  and  the  world  heeds  it  not.  In- 
deed, so  much  is  it  a  matter  of  course  for  the  physician  to 
give  his  services  to  the  poor  in  certain  cases,  that  the  world 
expects  it,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  him  who 
would  withhold  them.  And  who  of  us  would  have  it  other- 
wise ?     I  am  sure,  not  one. 

There  is  in  man  a  yearning  for  distinction ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  become  famous,  he  will  often  strive  to  become 
notorious.  If  he  cannot  build  up,  he  will  destroy.  We 
see  this  exemplified  in  our  profession,  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  many  new  schools  of  practice,  as  they  are  termed ; 
and  in  the  periodical  announcement  of  certain  specialties 
which  come  upon  us  annually  with  the  influx  of  medical 
almanacs  and  other  nuisances :  all  which,  with  some  grains 
of  truth  for  a  foundation,  are  filled  up  with  humbuggery 
and  delusion,  and  are  sure  to  perish  in  the  end.    I  say  "  with 
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some  grains  of  truth  for  a  foundation,"  for  all  these  systems 
have  in  them  some  truth  which  is  worth  heeding,  just 
enough,  perhaps,  to  make  them  appear  plausible.  Truth 
may  be  found  even  in  error,  by  the  diligent  seeker  —  the 
cross  of  the  Christian  in  the  mosque  of  the  Moslem.  But 
because  error  clothes  itself  partially  in  the  garments  of 
truth,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should  receive  the 
whole  for  the  sake  of  the  part.  This  would  be  paying 
much  too  high  for  its  worth,  particularly  as  in  these  cases 
the  valuable  part  is  generally  stolen  property.  As  it  is  the 
business  of  physicians  sedulously  to  strive  for  the  preven- 
tion, the  alleviation,  or  the  removal  of  disease,  so  it  is  right 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  all 
true  investigators  in  science,  and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light;  nay,  to  receive 
from  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  any  new  fact  that 
may  be  discovered :  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  priniftry 
objects  of  this  Association.*  The  apostolic  injunction  "to 
do  good,  and  to  communicate  forget  not,"  is,  in  its  spirit, 
inscribed  upon  our  Constitution.  Ours  is  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, and  whatever  that  is  valuable  and  known  to  one  should 
be  communicated  to  all  for  the  benefit  of  science.  Some 
practitioners  there  are,  however,  who  are  always  secret  (ret- 
icent, I  believe,  is  the  fashionable  word), constitutionally  so; 
called  discreetly  wise  practitioners,  who  are  careful  never 
to  divulge  their  hidden  wisdom.  They  are  men  who  are 
said  never  to  show  the  inside  of  their  minds.  It  is  possible 
there  is  no  inside  to  show ;  but  no  matter,  so  long  as  they 
make  the  world  think  there  is,  and  that  it  is  a  deep  one. 
We  have  met  such  men  (but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  in  this 
Society);  but  have  failed  to  discover  that,  aside  from  their 
xtssumed  dignity,  they  were  in  advance  of  their  generation, 
or  that  they  displayed  wisdom  above  other  common  mortals. 
In  order  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  inter- 
course with  each  other,  allow  me  to  urge  the  propriety  of 
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forming  local  associations  in  those  places  and  districts 
where  it  is  practicable  to  be  done.  These  associations 
should  be  held  frequently,  perhaps  every  week  or  fortnight, 
and  questions  of  practical  interest  to  the  members  should 
be  freely  canvassed  and  discussed.  Such  meetings,  I  am 
aware,  are  now  held  in  some  places  within  the  limits  of  this 
Society ;  but  their  numbers  should  be  increased  until  every 
regular  physician  has  his  name  upon  the  rolls  of  some  local 
society,  and  then  see  to  it  that  he  is  ever  present  at  its 
sittings.  Such  meetings  cannot  fail  of  doing  good,  in  mak- 
ing professional  men  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  in 
stimulating  industry,  and  in  bringing  to  light  facts  and 
cases  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  concealed  with 
the  observers.  They  might  do  more.  They  might  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  that  unfortunate  jealousy  of  each  other 
which  exists  in  some  places,  but  which  should  never  have 
place  among  men  engaged  in  a  good  and  common  cause. 
They  might,  I  think,  be  made  to  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  charlatanism  which  is  so  rife,  both  in  the  profession  and 
out  of  it,  and  to  do  away  with  the  practice,  not  unfrequent, 
of  medical  men's  visiting,  under  various  pretexts,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  sick  who  are  under  the  care  of  brother  practi- 
tioners, and  by  unworthy  means  recommending  themselves 
and  destroying  confidence  in  the  attending  physician.  Fre- 
quent meetings  of  physicians,  where  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  kind  referred  to  would  be  sure  to  be  brought  to  notice, 
might  either  cause  such  men  to  amend  their  guilty  practices, 
or  would  bring  them  into  such  deserved  disrepute  that  their 
course  would  be  harmless. 

The  true  aim  of  the  physician,  then,  is  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  medicine  by  laborious  research  in  those 
paths  which  are  known  to  be  true  ;  not  being  turned  aside 
by  the  allurements  of  those  false  lights  which  so  frequently 
serve  to  tempt  him  from  his  legitimate  course  by  the  spe- 
cious promise  of  fame,  or  of  pecuniary  success.     Success ! 
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How  many  are  beguiled  by  this  phantom,  which  the  mass 
of  mankind  mistake  for  power,  and  worship  as  a  deity ! 
"  That  success,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  is  a  hideous  thing. 
Its  counterfeit  of  merit  deceives  men.  To  the  mass,  suc- 
cess has  almost  the  same  appearance  as  supremacy.  They 
confound  the  radiance  of  the  stars  of  heaven  with  the 
radiation  which  a  duck's  foot  makes  in  the  mud."  And 
Hilliard  beautifully  remarks,  "  Celestial  graces  do  not  best 
thrive  and  bloom  in  the  hot  blaze  of  worldly  prosperity. 
Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  superabundance  of 
qualities  in  themselves  good,  from  a  conscience  too  sensi- 
tive, a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self-forgetfulness  too  romantic, 
a  modesty  too  retiring There  are  forms  of  great- 
ness, or  at  least  excellence, '  which  die  and  make  no  sign.' 
There  are  martyrs  that  miss  the  palm,  but  not  the  stake, 
—  heroes  without  the  laurel,  and  conquerors  without  the 
triumph."  Success  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  merit.  I 
remember  one  who  had  attained  a  respectable  rank  in 
our  profession,  and  who,  after  some  dozen  years'  practice, 
said  to  me, "  I  have  labored  thus  long  for  the  advancement 
of  medicine,  and  now  I  am  about  to  work  for  myself.  ^  I 
am  going  to  make  money."  He  strove  for  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, and  I  presume  achieved  it,  for  he  became  a  specialist; 
but,  a  few  years  ago,  was  arrested  under  the  charge  of  caus- 
ing death  by  unlawfully  producing  abortion,  —  a  charge 
which  circumstances  connected  with  his  practice  gave  me 
too  much  reason  for  believing  well  founded.  The  true  phy- 
sician does  not  labor  for  success,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
understood ;  and,  when  he  does  he  is  no  longer  the  true 
physician.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  of  some  doubt  if  a  good 
physician  can  be  a  good  financier.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  the  two  united.  And  well  it  may  be  so,  as  a 
study  like  ours  requires  all  the  time  and  all  the  ability 
which  man  is  capable  of  bestowing  upon  it. 

The  field  is  so  broad  and  the  ground  so  inexhaustible 
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that  there  is  need  of  every  laborer,  as  there  is  room  for 
every  laborer,  and  a  promise  of  rich  reward  to  all  who  dili- 
gently work.  What  though  it  has  been  so  often  traversed  ? 
There  is  treasure  yet,  abundant  and  profitable ;  but  it 
requires  toil  to  obtain  it.  In  truth,  the  very  fact  of  its 
having  been  previously  worked  to  advantage  is  the  very 
best  promise  that  it  will  still  repay  labor.  For,  as  thought 
begets  thought,  so  one  discovery  is  the  parent  of  another. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  truths  known,  and  by  diligently  and 
persistently  revolving  such  truths  in  the  mind,  and  by 
carrying  them  to  their  legitimate  ends,  that  new  facts  are 
evolved,  often  of  the  most  startling  and  unexpected  char- 
acter, rendering  their  discoverers  famous  and  their  labors 
a  blessing  to  the  world ;  while  those  who,  in  their  blind- 
ness, will  not  see  the  truth,  or  in  their  heedlessness  neglect 
it,  cannot  expect  to  reap  the  reward  which  is  the  meed  of 
diligence.  Many  men  had  examined  the  inlets  and  outlets 
of  the  heart,  and  noticed  the  difference  between  black  and 
red  blood,  before  the  days  of  Harvey,  who,  after  years  of 
thought  and  labor,  gave  to  the  world  his  wonderful  discov- 
ery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Many  had  noticed 
that  milkmaids,  whose  hands  drained  the  diseased  udders  of 
cows,  were  apt  to  have  pustules  upon  their  hands  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Jenner  to  discover  the  connection  here  existing 
with  small-pox,  and  to  bless  mankind  with  the  boon  of 
vaccination :  and  many,  as  they  thought,  understood  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and 
had  witnessed  abundant  phenomena  connected  therewith, 
before  Marshall  Hall,  after  long-continued  and  patient 
research,  gave  to  the  world  his  beautiful  theory  of  the 
reflex-motor  system,  which  Las  had  and  is  still  having  such 
important  influence  upon  the  practice  of  our  profession. 
And  yet  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  said  that  this  or  that 
man  is  indebted  to  circumstances  for  his  eminence,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  entirely  of  hap-hazard.     But  is  this  so? 
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Circumstances  never  yet  made  a  man,  or,  if  they  have,  a 
poor  tool  has  certainly  been  the  result  of  such  handiwork. 
No !  men  may  make  or  take  advantage  of  circumstances, 
but  they  are  not  made  by  them. 

To  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  truths  already  known 
in  medicine  requires  study,  deep  and  persistent  study. 
Mere  reading  without  reflection,  or  taking  on  trust  without 
consideration  the  published  opinions  of  others,  is  not  study. 
One  may  read  much,  and  make  himself  so  posted  upon  dif- 
ferent medical  subjects  that  his  mind  may  become  a  store- 
house of  facts,  real  or  assumed,  and  himself  overwhelmed 
by  the  embarrassment  of  his  riches ;  and  yet  he  may  fail  to 
become  a  sound  physician  or  a  safe  counsellor.  By  study, 
then,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  pondering  upon  what 
is  brought  to  one's  notice,  and  weighing  it  well  in  his  mind. 
It  is  something  more  than  mere  attention  and  memory.  It 
is  that  severe  labor  of  the  brain  by  which  great  thoughts 
are  brought  forth,  that  balancing  and  comparing  of  facts 
and  theories,  and  carefully  weighing  their  merits,  by  which 
new  principles  are  developed  and  new  truths  evolved,  and 
by  which  all  true  progress  is  made  in  science. 

We  are  all,  to  some  extent,  students.  Our  business, 
and  the  exigencies  in  which  we  are  at  times  placed,  make 
us  so,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  But  are  we  as  faithful  in  this 
respect  as  we  might  be,  or  as  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
profession  requires  us  to  be  ?  I  am  aware  that  some  in  the 
community,  and  even  in  the  profession,  seem  to  consider  it 
a  mark  of  weakness  to  be  called  studious,  or  rather  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  proof  of  power  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine 
without  study.  But  I  believe  that  here  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  any  such.  There  is  in  these  days  no  divine  gift 
of  healing,  received  by  men  without  effort  on  their  part.  A 
habit  of  systematic  study  and  of  patient  and  careful  observa- 
tion, I  scarcely  need  observe,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
of  us  ;  and  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  if  I  may 
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be  allowed  to  say  so,  it  is  of  vital  necessity,  if  they  would 
advance  properly  in  the  career  before  them.  However,  it 
maybe  now  there  are  certain  diseases  which,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  did  not  receive  that  careful  and  discriminating  atten- 
tion which  their  frequency  and  importance  deserved.  There 
were  few  at  that  time,  for  instance  —  at  least,  where  it  was 
my  lot  to  be  —  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  physical 
signs  of  disease,  either  from  the  belief  that  those  outside  of 
a  hospital  had  not  suitable  facilities  for  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  such  signs  and  their  interpretations,  or 
from — what  I  fear  was  in  many  cases  true  — an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  students  themselves  to  make  the  eflFort  to  gain 
such  knowledge.  This  state  of  things  is,  I  hope,  in  a  mea- 
sure done  away  with ;  but,  if  any  are  disposed  to  neglect 
this  matter  in  their  younger  days,  they  will  permit  me  to 
warn  them  that  ere  long  they  will  bitterly  regret  their  folly. 
How  often  are  mistakes  in  diagnosis  made,  mistakes  of  the 
most  serious  character,  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  chest !  Many  of  us,  and  not  infre- 
quently, have  seen  chronic  bronchitis  and  pleuritic  effusion 
mistaken  for  phthisis  pulmonali^  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
tubercular  deposit  accounted  as  simple,  uncomplicated  irri- 
tation of  the  bronchi.  We  have  witnessed  plain  pneumonic 
inflammation  diagnosed  as  consumption,  and  consumption 
as  pneumonia  ;  organic  disease  of  the  heart  for  phthisis  or 
functional  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and,  con- 
versely, functional  disorder  of  these  organs  for  disease  of  the 
heart.  In  one  case,  a  young  man  of  much  promise  had  been 
treated  for  many  months  for  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs, 
who  was  suffering  from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  At  his 
death,  this  organ  was  found  to  weigh  twenty-six  ounces,  while 
his  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles.  Many  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  most  grievous  blunders  made  in  this  direction, 
were  it  considered  in  good  taste,  or  appropriate  to  the  place 
and  occasion  ;  and,  as  an  ilhistration  of  many  others,  I  can- 
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not  refrain  from  briefly  alluding  to  one  case,  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  I  was  permitted  to  treat.  A 
young  man  from  a  neighboring  State  had  been  treated  for 
several  months  for  consumption ;  no  suspicion  existing  in 
the  mind  of  his  medical  attendant,  prior  to  Prof.  Clark's 
seeing  him,  of  his  suffering  from  any  other  disease.  He 
had  cough,  with  abundant  expectoration ;  was  emaciated 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  bowed  down  and  unable  to  take  exer- 
cise, or  even  to  walk  to  any  amount.  He  had  deranged 
bowels  and  scanty  renal  secretion.  The  physical  signs,  as 
I  remember  them,  were  some  dullness  under  the  right  clavi- 
cle, and  over  the  whole  lower  left  side  as  high  as  the  nipple. 
His  respiration  was  somewhat  puerile  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  and  unheard  on  the  lower  left  side.  There  were 
coarse  mucous  rales  on  both  sides,  except  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  left.  This  man  had  effusion  into  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  He  recovered,  moved  West,  and  engaged  in  active 
mercantile  business.  This  was  thirteen  years  ago ;  and  last 
autumn  he  visited  me  at  my  residence,  having  the  appearance 
of  being  a  stout,  robust  man,  certainly  not  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption, as  his  weight,  takii^  his  own  word  for  it,  was  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  Here  was  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  which 
has  not  infrequently  been  made,  and  which  required  no  very 
nice  skill  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest  to  detect. 
My  apology,  if  indeed  an  apology  is  necessary,  for  alluding 
to  the  subject  is  the  great  interest  I  take  in  the  matter,  as 
well  as  its  high  importance  ;  and  my  only  design  is  to  ear- 
nestly impress,  if  possible,  upon  the  junior  members  of  our 
profession,  that  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  labor  diligent- 
ly to  get  posted  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  as 
well  as  of  other  diseases.  They  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  if  they  will  only  seize  the  opportunity. 
Their  advantages  are  far  superior  to  those  which  we  elders 
enjoyed  in  our  youth  ;  their  teachers,  not  indeed  abler  nor 
more  industrious,  not  more  devoted  to  science  than  were 
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their  predecessors, —  I  will  not  grant  that,  —  but  far  better 
posted,  from  the  facilities  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  cer- 
tain principles  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  arising  from  the 
constant  advancement  made  in  a  progressive  science  like 
ours.  Their  advantages  are  great,  and  their  responsibilities 
are  correspondingly  great.  May  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  one,  and.be  faithful  to  the  other  ! 

Fellows,  we  are  all  laborers  in  the  same  noble  work ; 
and  let  there  be  the  emulation,  the  only  emulation  that 
there  should  be  amongst  us,  to  see  who  will  accomplish  the 
most,  and  in  the  best  manner,  while  the  day  lasts.  We 
would  all  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  see  our  young  men  advance 
far  beyond  us  in  all  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  while 
they  are  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  they  have  seen  amiss 
in  us ;  but  we  would  remind  them  that  we  graybeards  have 
some  amount  of  campaigning  in  us  yet,  and  do  not  mean  to 
yield  the  fight  while  any  vigor  remains  in  us.  We  have  all 
put  on  the  harness,  and  mean  to  wear  it  while  the  battle  of 
life  lasts  ;  and,  when  any'  one  falls  in  the  fight,  may  God 
grant  that  a  younger,  an  abler,  and  a  better  champion  may 
take  his  place  to  battle  for  the  truth.  And  thus  may  the 
cause  of  medical  science  ever  make  progress  in  the  world  ! 

Fellows,  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
as  well  as  for  the  forbearance  which  you  have  exercised  to- 
wards me,  I  beg  leave  now  to  retire,  and  to  resume  my 
place  as  a  willing  laborer  in  the  ranks. 


MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 


BY    J.     N.     WHEELER,     M.D.,     DOVER,     N.H. 


Mr,  President  and  Fellows  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 

Society :  — 

There  is  no  vocation  of  man  involving  greater  responsi- 
bility than  that  of  a  physician :  I  except  none.  In  making 
this  statement,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  taking  high  ground, 
and  that  there  are  others  claiming  their  superiority  —  one, 
that  profession  known  as  the  ministerial ;  another,  as  the 
legal. 

While  we  would  reverently  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
our  holy  religion  upon  us,  individually  and  collectively, 
and  while  we  would  acknowledge  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men 
and  to  the  "  powers  that  be,"  we  must  still  claim  that  there 
is  no  position  to  which  man  is  called  alone  where  greater 
and  more  undivided  responsibility  is  imposed  than  in  the 
duties  of  a  physician. 

If  life  is  sacred,  if  the  highest  penalty  inflicted  upon  man 
on  earth  is  for  the  taking  of  the  life  of  man,  is  not  that 
calling  which  daily  deals  with  such  life,  in  its  responsibili- 
ties, equal  to,  if  not  above,  all  others  ?  I  know  that  the 
clergyman  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  with  the  bodies,  but 
with  the  souls  of  men,  he  has  to  do ;  not  alone  with  the 
mortal  whigh  perisheth,  but  with  the  immortal  which  lives 
forever.  Granting  him  all  this,  still  he  holds  not  such  un- 
divided power  over  any  to  whom  he  ministers  as  does  the 
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physician  over  every  patient  committed  to  his  care.  Does 
he  minister  to  his  fellow-man  from  the  sacred  desk  with  a 
tongue  touched  even  with  the  fires  of  inspiration,  still  he 
holds  no  absolute  power  over  his  listener  !  After  all,  the 
man  must  think  and  will  and  act  for  himself,  no  matter  if 
an  angel  preached ! 

Not  so  with  the  physician.  He  holds  in  his  own  grasp 
the  life  of  his  prostrate,  impotent,  dying  patient.  If  he 
ministers  to  him  properly,  he  lives ;  if  improperly,  he  dies. 
Thus  into  his  care  is  entrusted  the  gravest  responsibility 
permitted  to  man. 

We  might  speak  of  this  matter  further  ;  we  might  men- 
tion the  auxiliary  the  clergyman  has  in  the  Bible,  the  word 
of  God,  given  unto  every  man,  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein, — a  Revelation  of 
his  science,  the  like  of  which  the  physician  has  not.  But 
of  this  our  purpose  does  not  admit. 

Of  the  other  profession  alluded  to,  it  has  to  do  more  with 
the  rights  of  men  than  with  their  lives  ;  and,  when  called 
to  deal  with  the  life  of  man,  no  single  individual  is  entrusted 
with  this  grave  responsibility;  but  the  highest  talent  is 
summoned  for  an  impartial  trial,  and  then  the  solemn 
charge  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  twelve  picked  men. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  to  decide  whether  life  shall  absolutely 
be  taken  or  not.  But  does  not  the  life  of  the  patient  often 
rest,  under  God,  in  the  hand  of  the  physician  ?  Is  it  not 
for  him  to  say,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  permitted, — does 
it  not  really  depend  on  his  wisdom, — whether  he  shall  live 
or  not  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  to  inappreciate  or  irreverently  to  speak  of 
the  sacred  calling  instituted  by  our  divine  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, or  to  undervalue  the  practice  of  law,  that  I  have  thus 
spoken ;  but  rather  to  elevate  into  its  true  dignity  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  to  impress  us  with  the  greatness 
of  the  responsibility  we  take  upon  ourselves  in  engaging  in 
the  vocation  of  a  physician. 
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If  all  this  be  true,  how  important  is  it  that  we  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  sacred  duties  of  our  profession ! 

It  is  to  the  consideration  of  the^^r*^  necessity  in  this  prep- 
aration that  I  invite  your  attention  ;  namely,  the  value 
of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  first  duty  a  physician  has  to  perform  to  his  patient 
is  to  recognize  his  malady,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  affections.  Until  he  has  done  this,  he  can  make  no 
intelligent  progress  in  the  management  of  the  case.  To  do 
this  is  not  always  easy ;  and  this  leads  me  to  consider  some 
of  the  elements  essential  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark,  that  the  physician 
who  would  be  skillful  in  diagnosis  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  must  be  well  informed  in 
all  departments  of  his  science,  and  with  collateral  sciences, 
as  well  as  with  not  a  little  that  is  of  a  more  general  nature. 
He  must  be  thorough  in  his  anatomy,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  locate  his  aflfection.  He  must  understand  physiology, 
that  he  may  know  what  is  natural  and  what  is  abnormal  in 
function.  Above  all,  he  must  be  a  pathologist,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  With  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
diseases  he  must  be  familiar.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
their  natural  history,  and  the  general  laws  governing  them. 
He  must  know  their  antagonism,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  co-exist,  and  the  effect  of  remedial  agents  upon  them. 
He  must  understand  the  influence  of  age,  of  sex,  of  habit, 
temperament,  climate,  season,  education,  past  history,  the 
laws  of  sympathy  and  of  hereditary  tendency.  The  won- 
ders of  the  nervous  system  must  be  his  constant  study,  and 
chemistry  must  shed  its  latest  beams  on  his  pathway.  All 
this,  and  more  too,  is  essential  to  him  who  would  be  a 
skilful  diagnostician. 

Again,  for  one  to  be  a  correct  diagnostician,  he  must  also 
be  a  good  observer.  Not  every  individual  that  has  knowl- 
edge knows  how  to  use  it.     "  The  ability  accurately  to 
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discriminate  disease,"  says  McLeod,  "  is  doubtless  to  some 
extent  a  natural  endowment,  which  is  not  bestowed  on  all 
alike  ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that,  by  educa- 
tion and  practice,  this  faculty  can  be  greatly  developed  and 
improved."  All,  indeed,  are  not  equally  endowed.  Skill 
by  most  of  us  is  obtained  only  by  practice  and  long  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  practice  and  experience  imply  the  use  of 
all  the  senses,  and  these  educated  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  physician  must  not  only  know  when  to  hear,  but  how 
to  hear,  and  how  to  interpret  what  he  hears.  He  must  not 
only  know  where  to  touch,  but  how  to  touch,  and  how  to  in- 
terpret the  sounds  he  may  elicit  by  his  touch.  He  must  be 
able  to  recognize  the  change  of  form  and  of  color,  to  know 
how  to  read  the  countenance,  how  to  interpret  the  position 
of  the  body,  and  how  to  understand  the  cries  and  groans 
even,  of  his  patient.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can  distin- 
guish between  the  differences  of  sound,  or  that  he  appre- 
ciate degrees  in  the  sense  of  touch,  or  that  the  eye  takes  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  patient ;  all  this  the  merest  tyro 
can  do,  or  he  who  knows  naught  of  our  art.  But,  as  the 
cultivated  musician  can  discern  the  slightest  discord  in  all 
the  great  chorus  of  sounds,  and  can  place  his  hand  on  the 
very  instrument  whence  it  comes ;  as  the  blind  child,  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  can  distinguish  one  color  from 
another, — so  must  the  accomplished  diagnostician,  by  culti- 
vation, by  long  and  tried  experience,  be  able  to  discover 
the  most  delicate  variations  in  sound,  and  to  tell  whence 
and  why  these  variations  ;  to  know  by  his  touch  whether  he 
feels  that  which  is  benign,  or  that  which  is  malignant. 

But  not  to  the  unaided  senses  alone  must  he  trust,  much 
as  they  can  give  him.  He  must  avail  himself  of  all  that 
iniiv^nuity  and  art  have  done  to  aid  him  in  his  difficult  task. 
He  must  understand  the  microscope,  and  know  something 
of  the  world  of  wonders  it  reveals.  He  must  be  able  to 
use  intelligently  the   stethoscope,  the  pleximeter,  the  uri- 
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nometer,  the  test-tube,  the  speculum,  the  sound,  the  laryn- 
goscope, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  thermometer.  All  of 
these,  and  more  too,  must  enter  into  his  daily  labor. 

But,  after  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  case  all  the  light 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology ;  after  the  unaided 
senses  have  done  their  utmost,  the  microscope  unraveled 
the  tissues,  chemical  agents  reduced  to  their  elements  the 
various  products  of  the  body,  acoustics  laid  open  to  the 
understanding  that  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate,  and 
which  until  recent  times  was  utterly  unknown,  and  the 
patient,  by  the  aid  of  science,  made  transparent,  as  it  were, 
— still  the  work  is  far  from  being  accomplished.  It  is  now 
that  another  element,  and  the  highest,  comes  into  action. 
The  skillful  diagnostician  must  know  how  to  reason. 
Otherwise  the  act  of  diagnosis  is  reduced  to  a  mere  act  of 
memory.  Having  obtained  all  the  facts,  he  must  know  how 
to  use  them.  They  must  be  properly  classified.  Right 
premises  must  be  established  before  he  can  obtain  right 
conclusions.  In  the  words  of  another,  "  There  must  be  a 
truthful  mind,  which  takes  a  just  and  unexaggerated  view 
of  things  ;  sound  judgment  which  seizes  upon,  weighs,  and 
compares  those  features  in  the  case  which  are  characteristic 
and  of  value,  and  excludes  those  only  which  are  unimport- 
ant ;  clear  reasoning  powers,  to  draw  just  and  logical  con- 
clusions without  bias  ;  and,  lastly,  patience  to  unravel  and 
and  often  to  wait  the  development  of  the  phenomena.  In 
the  process  of  reasoning,  to  obtain  a  diagnosis,  the  same 
laws  apply  as  in  reasoning  upon  any  other  class  of  phe- 
nomena ;  the  mental  process  is  the  same.'' 

It  is  in  this  last  element  that  the  superiority  of  one  physi- 
cian over  another  is  most  often  found.  It  is  in  this  very 
analysis  of  symptoms,  and  the  lengthy  process  of  induction 
attending  it,  that  the  real  skill  of  the  diagnostician  is  seen. 
He  who  knows  best  how  to  reason  will  know  best  how  to 
interpret  signs,  and  will  be  the  best  diagnostician. 
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There  is  still  another  element  which  might  be  mentioned, 
and  which,  under  judicious  control',  is  a  very  important  one 
in  diagnosis.  I  refer  to  independence  of  judgment.  Per- 
fect unity  in  the  manifestations  of  disease  is  not  always  to 
be  found.  There  are  times  when  the  physician  cannot 
classify  the  malady  he  is  called  to  treat,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  stand  alone,  finding  no  companion  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
past.  Now  it  is  that  this  quality  of  mind,  independence  of 
judgment,  is  called  for,  if  he  would  be  untrammeled  and 
succeed  in  his  diagnosis.  This  very  want  of  the  freedom 
of  judgment  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our 
science.  Too  much  have  the  sons  been  wedded  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers ;  too  much  have  they  delved  amid  the 
ruins  of  Hippocrates  and  of  Galen.  More  of  the  spirit  of 
Vesalius  is  needed,  of  the  bold  yet  assured  Vesalius,  who, 
"  even  among  physicians,  was  almost  the  first  modem  who 
comprehended  that  anatomy  was  contained  in  the  interior 
of  the  body,  and  not  shut  up  in  the  parchment  pages  of  old 
volumes ;  and,  with  every  respect  for  the  authority  of  Galen, 
and  due  admiration  for  all  that  the  great  masters  of  an- 
tiquity had  done,  still  felt  that,  with  Nature's  book  before 
him,  there  was  a  constant  tribunal  to  which  they  could  both 
appeal,  and,  in  cases  where  he  could  not  reconcile  the  two, 
instead  of  holding  to  Galen  and  distrusting  Nature,  relied 
upon  Nature,  and  left  Galen  to  take  care  of  himself." 

In  passing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  you  to  look  with 
me  at  the  picture  of  the  great  Belgian  anatomist  preparing 
to  engage  in  his  dissections,  so  graphically  drawn  by  an- 
other :  "  He  is  alone  in  ah  upper  room,  lighted  through  the 
half-closed  shutters  of  an  attic  window.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  folio  of  anatomy,  whose  pages  he  has  turned  so  often, 
and  whose  statements  he  is  now  about  to  verify  or  correct ; 
in  the  other  are  the  implements  of  his  work,  placed  ready 
to  his  hand ;  before  him  is  stretched  the  subject  which  he 
is  about  to  examine,  and,  as  Vesalius  with  one  hand  feels 
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the  bony  prominences  which  are  to  guide  him  in  his  incis- 
ions, and  with  the  other  reaches  out  to  grasp  the  handle  of 
his  scalpel,  his  eye  rests  upon  the  crucifix  above  the  table 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  reverence  and  determination. 
He  does  not  disregard  the  injunctions  of  religion,  but  he 
disregards  the  interpretation  which  others  have  given  it ; 
and,  with  every  feeling  of  respect  for  its  spirit  and  com- 
mands, he  throws  himself  thoroughly  and  confidently  upon 
his  own  interpretation  as  the  last  and  surest  guide  for  him 
to  follow." 

This  same  spirit  which  he  so  nobly  showed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  must  have  in  the  nineteenth.  Our  science  is 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  only,  by  possessing  the  spirit  which 
will  recognize  truth  rather  than  precept  can  we  expect  to 
continue  the  progress.  Had  our  science  been  revealed, 
then  it  would  have  been  complete ;  but  it  pleased  our 
Creator  to  make  man  the  student  of  his  own  constitution,  of 
his  own  diseases,  and  to  bid  him  search  abroad  in  nature, 
and  seek  in  the  developments  of  science  for  whatever  can 
serve  as  remedies  for  his  ills. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  intimate  some  of  the  elements 
that  must  enter  more  or  less  into  every  process  of  diagnosis, 
and  this  process  stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inqui- 
ries concerning  every  disease,  be  it  slight  or  the  gravest  of 
the  grave.  We  unhesitatingly  aflBrm  that  without  a  correct 
diagnosis  there  can  be  no  intelligent  treatment  of  disease. 
The  physician  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection he  is  called  to  treat  is  forced  to  the  alternative  of 
dealing  with  symptoms  alone,  and  thus  his  practice  becomes 
mere  empiricism.  As  well  might  the  mariner  expect  to 
reach  the  desired  haven  in  safety  by  taking  his  course 
simply  from  the  flapping  of  his  sails,  without  any  knowledge 
of  compass,  currents,  observations,  or  navigation  whatever, 
as  for  the  physician  to  expect  to  guide  his  patient  safely 
through  the  storm  of  disease  to  the  haven  of  health  who 
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knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  he  is  called  to 
treat,  and  relies  solely  upon  symptoms.  To  change  the 
figure,  he  must  know  the  nature  of  his  enemy ;  he  must 
know  his  secret  workings,  his  sorties,  all  his  strategic  move- 
ments, if  he  would  be  the  conqueror  and  bear  the  palm  of 
victory. 

We  would  not,  however,  claim  that  a  diagnosis  can  al- 
ways be  made  out  at  once,  at  least  if  it  can  be  at  all.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  many  and  great  obstacles  that  fre- 
quently stand  in  our  pathway.  Much  as  has  been  accom- 
plished, much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
lights  of  the  other  sciences  must  be  made  by  the  physician 
to  find  their  focus  in  his  science.  All  knowledge  must  be 
brought  to  shed  its  benignant  beams  on  man,  that  the 
penalty  of  sin,  so  far  as  may  be  in  this  world,  may  be  lifted 
from  him. 

I  repeat,  knowledge,  skill  in  observing,  sound  reasoning 
abilities,  and  freedom  of  judgment,  are  elements  that  every 
diagnostician  must  possess ;  without  these  he  is  incompe- 
tent for  his  work,  he  is  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  great 
responsibilities  of  a  physician. 

My  brothers,  when  one  of  our  families,  or  we  ourselves, 
are  made  to  feel  the  blighting  curse  of  disease,  and  life  and 
death  are  placed  in  the  balances,  is  it  not  of  the  most  tran- 
scendent importance  to  us  that  he  who  is  to  put  into  the 
scale,  though  never  so  small  be  it,  the  atom  which  is  to  de- 
termine, under  God,  which  beam  shall  rise  or  fall,  should  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  diagnose  the  malady,  lest  perchance 
death  should  take  the  place  of  life,  and  hearts  that  ought  to 
have  leaped  with  joy  be  filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  would 
that  I  could  stimulate  you  to  direct  your  attention  most 
attentively  to  the  true  diagnosis  of  disease ;  not  to  satisfy 
the  foolish  curiosity  of  those  who  become  assured  of  the 
skill  of  a  physician  when  he  gives  to  every  disease  a  ready 
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name,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  but  that  our  practice  might  be 
benefited ;  that  we  might  be  made  less  officious ;  that,  in- 
stead of  drugs,  patience  might  be  the  means ;  instead  of  art, 
nature  might  be  the  power  to  restore  ? 

Thus  doing,  we  shall  have  to  write  less  often  against  the 
name  of  our  patient,  in  our  memorandum-books,  the  word 
"  fatal " ;  thus  doing,  less  often  shall  we  have  the  bitter 
reflections  that  crowd  the  brain  so  often  of  the  conscien- 
tious physician,  past  the  midnight  hour  ;  thus  doing,  more 
often  shall  we  have  the  benedictions  of  the  restored,  of  an 
approving  conscience,  and  of  an  approving  God. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


AN"  ORATION 

BY    L.    B.    HOW,    A.M.,    M.D.,    MANCHESTER. 


The  great  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse 
for  calling  your  attention  at  this  time  to  a  topic  upon  which 
so  much  has  already  been  well  said.  But,  as  very  much 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  our  system  of  medi- 
cal education  will  be  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be  and  might 
be,  and  as,  furthermore,  there  is  some  diflFerence  of  opin- 
ion among  us  as  to  how  the  desired  changes  should  be 
effected  and  improvements  introduced,  doubtless  very  much 
more  must  be  said  before  very  much  more  is  done. 

Our  present  effective  system  of  common-school  and  col- 
legiate education  attained  its  present  degree  of  comparative 
perfection  only  after  the  earnest  and  unremitting  efforts 
and  even  angry  discussions  of  its  devoted  friends ;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  rivulets  of  ink  must  flow  yet  before  the 
powerful  arguments  of  such  scholars  as  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Gladstone  will  have  their  due  influence  upon  the  trus- 
tees of  our  academies  and  colleges,  in  making  them  realize 
that  the  practical  is  of  greater  value  than  the  theoretical 
and  the  ornamental ;  that  more  time  should  be  spared  in 
our  college  curriculum  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
that  chemistry,  upon  knowledge  of  whose  unvarying  laws 
man  is  every  year  more  and  more  dependent  for  even  his 
daily  bread,  and  to  whose  inexorable  decrees  our  bodies 
are  subject  from  the  first  moment  of  their  inception  till 
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they  crumble  back  to  dust ;  that  anatomy  and  physiology, 
which  reveal  to  us  the  unspeakably  wonderful  structure  of 
our  bodies,  and  teach  us  the  functions  of  all  these  members 
that  minister  to  the  wants  of  our  immortal  minds ;  that 
hygiene,  which  teaches  us  how  to  preserve  our  health  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed 
from  heat  and  cold,  from  pestilence  and  hurtful  appetites, 
and  shows  us  how  this  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  "  may 
be  kept  in  tune  even  longer  than  it  is, —  that  these  sciences, 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  all  we  do  and  all 
we  are,  are  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  us  than  all  the 
amours  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  heathen  mythol- 
ogy. I  would  not  underrate  those  studies  thiat  tend  to 
polish  and  adorn.  No,  let  the  hill  of  science  be  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  let  us  cull  a  few  as  we  climb ;  but  let  us 
not  so  overload  ourselves  with  flowers  that  we  have  no 
time  to  gather  up,  and  no  place  to  carry,  the  golden  grains 
of  truth  that  Nature  has  so  lavishly  strewed  in  our  way. 
When  the  storms  of  life  arise,  the  flowers  will  fall  from  our 
arms  one  after  another,  and  be  forgotten :  but  the  truths 
of  practical  science  will  abide  ;  yea,  they  will  even  shield 
us  from  the  tempest,  and  help  us  on  our  way. 

When  the  time  arrives  wherein  the  natural  sciences  shall 
assume  their  proper  prominent  position  in  our  system  of 
education,  our  medical  lecturers  will  be  spared  the  trouble 
of  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry,  and  they  can  then  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  facts  of  medical  science.  Then,  too, 
when  scientific  knowledge  shall  be  more  widely  diffused, 
people  will  see  more  clearly  that  medicine  is  a  science^  and 
that  those  who  practise  it  ought  to  be  scientific  men  ;  and 
they  will  no  longer  employ  the  followers  of  those  systems 
whose  only  basis  is  a  fine-spun  theory,  and  much  less  will 
they  imperil  their  lives  by  intrusting  them  to  the  host  of 
quacks  of  various  names  who  are  supposed  to  be  supernat- 
urally  endowed  with  healing  power. 
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As  in  university  education,  so  especially  in  medical,  do 
we  want  as  much  as  possible  of  the  practical,  and  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  theoretical.  From  our  professors  of 
theory  and  practice,  we  want  much  practice  and  little 
theory.  The  lecturer  who  devotes  ten  lectures  out  of  a 
hundred  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  inflammation 
not  only  runs  a  great  risk  of  completely  confounding  the 
minds  of  his  class,  but  wastes  valuable  time  that  had  better 
have  been  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia. The  numberless  theories  about  the  nature  of 
inflammation,  and  the  complete  muddle  they  make  of  the 
whole  subject,  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question,  which  only  one  man  ever  thoroughly  com- 
prehended, and  hfe  died  before  he  could  impart  his  knowl- 
edge to  any  one  else.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  professor 
who  devoted  three  quarters  of  the  hour  he  was  to  give  to 
the  whole  subject  of  dyspepsia  to  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  various  theories  about  the  origin  of  gas  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  who  finally  concluded  the  gas  "  did 
not  arise  from  decomposition  or  chemical  changes,  but  that 
it  was  secreted  by  the  solitary  glands,  although  there  was 
room  for  some  doubt  about  it."  After  the  lecture,  the 
students  held  a  meeting,  and  made  a  unanimous  diagnosis 
of  the  professor's  condition,  to  the  efiect  that  his  alimen- 
tary canal  took  a  turn  through  his  cranium,  and  that  he 
was  vastly  troubled  with  flatulence. 

But  I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  occupy  your 
time  so  much  with  a  consideration  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  practical  when  compared  with  the  theoretical,  as 
with  a  discussion  of  the  best  way  in  which  practical  knowl- 
edge can  be  best  imparted  and  acquired.  The  problem  is 
to  provide  the  public  with  physicians  as  thoroughly  trained 
as  possible,  and  prepared  to  the  utmost  for  every  emergency. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system, 
and  show  how  unreliable  a  guide  to  the  seeker  after  a  good 
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physician  the  letters  M.  D.  written  after  adman's  name  may 
be,  let  us  briefly  follow  the  course  of  a  young  man  from  the 
time  he  first  becomes  possessed  of  a  desire  to  study  med- 
icine till  he  sallies  out  into  the  world  with  that  formidable 
weapon,  a  diploma,  potent  for  good  or  ill. 

Sam  Bueus  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. He  graduated  at  the  district  school,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  with  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  any  living  one.  He  never  intended  to  be 
anything  but  a  farmer,  till  one  day  his  father  had  an  attack 
of  colic  and  sent  for  the  nearest  doctor,  who  came  five  miles 
to  see  him,  put  a  little  morphine  on  his  tongue,  which  very 
soon  relieved  him,  charged  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  (the 
money  to  be  considered  due  on  the  first  of  the  next  Jan- 
uary, eleven  months  distant),  and  went  his  yf^j.  Sam 
thought  this  was  earning  money  easily,  and  visions  of  num- 
berless dollars,  horses  and  gigs,  medicine  cases  and  "  M. 
D.'s,"  so  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  dreams  that  he  decided 
to  study  medicine.  His  parents  were  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  having  their  son  called  "  doctor,"  and  allowed  him  three 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  get  a  complete  education  and 
an  establishment  in  business.  Sam  applied  to  Dr.  Physic, 
and  was  promptly  accepted.  The  doctor  knew  his  education 
was,  like  that  of  a  boarding-school  miss,  finished  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  that  he  was  much  further  from  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end  of  his  class ;  but  he  was  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  student,  and,  besides,  he  would  be  so 
useful  about  taking  care  of  his  office  and  horse,  and  mak- 
ing out,  and  trying  to  collect,  his  bills.  Sam  had  the  free 
range  of  the  doctor's  library  of  ten  volumes  of  all  sizes, 
and  he  roved  at  will  through  them  all.  Obstetrics  was  his 
favorite  department  at  first,  then  surgery.  He  read  some 
of  Abernethy's  lectures,  perused  an  old  copy  of  the  Dispen- 
satory, and  even  attempted  Paine's  Institutes.  He  rode 
with  the  doctor,  and  saw  a  few  cases,  and  heard  him  tell 
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nearly  all  his  stories  (which  is  saying  considerable),  and 
he  mixed  up  some  medicines  of  whose  properties  he  was 
ignorant,  and  made  of  them  some  powders  for  —  he  did 
not  know  what.  He  had  considerable  experience  in  trying 
to  collect  bills,  however,  and  would  fain  have  returned  to 
the  plow,  but  pride  forbade.  The  doctor  never  questioned 
him  about  what  he  read,  and  never  gave  him  any  systematic 
instruction.  There  was  an  old  work  on  anatomy  in  the 
library,  which  the  doctor  told  him  he  had  better  read  care- 
fully, but  that  he  must  not  expect  to  learn  much  about 
anatomy  till  he  attended  lectures.  Moreover,  had  he  been 
told  of  the  great  importance  of  anatomy  and  desired  to 
study  it,  there  was  not  a  skeleton  in  the  village.  But  at 
length  the  time  to  study  it  came.  At  the  end  of  a  year  and 
a  half  he  went  to  a  country  medical  college,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  it  began  to  dawn  on  his  mind  that  he  knew 
as  yet  nothing  ;  that  he  had  begun  wrong,  and  wasted  much 
time.  He  attended  every  lecture,  took  some  notes  on  oste- 
ology, and  tried  to  on  chemistry,  but  he  couldn't  spell  the 
new  terms,  and  had  no  definite  idea  of  their  meaning  if  he 
could,  so  many  of  them  were  "  all  Latin "  to  him.  He 
dissected  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  rather  he  hag- 
gled them,  and  saw  the  carotid  artery,  the  trachea,  &c.  He 
hunted  around  and  found  them  as  children  find  towns  and 
rivers  on  a  map,  but  he  never  tried  to  imprint  on  his  memory 
an  exact  picture  of  all  the  objects  he  saw  in  all  their  rela- 
tions. He  had  very  little  time  for  dissecting  after  attending 
six  lectures  a  day,  and  he  received  little  assistance  in  the 
dissecting-room.  When  the  demonstrator  came  around, 
which  was  but  seldom,  and  asked  if  he  could  show  him  any, 
Sam  could  seldom  think  of  anjrthing  at  that  particular  in- 
stant that  he  wanted  to  inquire  about ;  and  there  was  no 
daily  quiz.  The  professor  of  anatomy  sometimes  spent  five 
minutes  before  his  lecture  in  asking  a  few  questions  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  and  Sam  attempted  to  answer  one,  but  he 
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had  never  answered  one  on  any  medical  subject  before  in 
his  life,  and  he  was  so  much  frightened  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  that  he  could  never  muster  up  courage  enough  to 
try  again. 

But,  although  Sam  went  home  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a  very  confused  idea  of 
chemistry,  and  some  very  erroneous  ideas  of  practice  and 
surgery,  he  learned  one  thing  of  importance, — tliat  he  must 
study  very  hard  to  graduate  in  a  year  and  a  half.  And  he 
set  out  to  do  it ;  but  he  had  no  habits  of  study  formed,  and 
he  had  so  many  erroneous  ideas  to  unlearn  tliat  he  made 
very  slow  progress  xmtil  he  came  to  his  second  course  of 
lectures  toward  the  end  of  his  three  years.  He  now  worked 
day  and  night  almost,  and  at  last,  when  the  dread  ordeal 
came,  he  was  pale  and  thin,  with  a  rapid  pulse,  and  every 
other  symptom  of  a  commencing  fever.  He  was  found  to 
be  deficient  in  almost  every  department  of  medical  science. 
His  knowledge  of  chemistry  amounted  to  just  about  nothing 
at  all,  and  he  was  far  from  proficient  in  even  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  couldn't  quite  make  up  his  time  either,  not 
within  two  months,  but  the  present  examination  was  a  little 
nearer  the  end  of  his  three  years  than  the  next  one. 

In  summing  up,  the  faculty  had  the  following  considera- 
tions to  influence  them:  On  one  side,  a  very  deficient 
preparation  for  the  examination,  with  only  about  two  years 
and  ten  months  of  time,  and  a  very  poorly  written,  mis- 
spelled and  unpunctuated  thesis  on  typhoid  fever,  with 
"typhoid"  spelled  with  an/  in  several  places;  on  the 
other,  an  excellent  character,  a  desire  to  do  about  right,  a 
possibility  that  he  will  not  hurt  anybody,  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  for  a  diploma,  and  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  with 
the  probability  of  his  having  it  if  he  is  rejected, — several 
arguments  on  one  side,  and  only  two  or  three  on  the  other. 
Can  there  be  much  doubt  about  the  verdict  ? 

So  Sam  Bucus  blossoms  out  an  M.  D.     He  won't  inten- 
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tionally  poison  anybody,  and  very  few  will  take  the  trouble 
to  cut  him  up  or  down ;  he  will  be  in  some  thinly  settled 
country  place,  and  will  by  and  by  be  berried  and  gathered 
to  his  fathers. 

That  is  one  view  to  take  of  the  subject ;  but  there  is 
another.  He  stands  where  somebody  of  more  sterling 
worth,  of  greater  value  to  the  community,  might  stand  to 
bless  and  save.  Think  of  the  golden  opportunities  to 
relieve  suflFering,  prolong  and  save  life,  he  is  losing !  A 
little  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  that  artery  might  have 
been  tied  and  a  life  saved  ;  a  little  —  only  a  little — more 
skill  in  treatment,  and  that  only  child  might  have  been 
restored,  and  a  broken-hearted  mother  spared  from  weeping 
unreconciled  through  a  lonely  life ;  a  little  stimulus  at  the 
right  time  in  that  fever,  and  that  loved  pastor,  "  who  lured 
to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way,"  might  have  had  more 
"  stars  in  his  future  crown  of  rejoicing "  ;  only  a  little 
support,  and  that  mother  might  have  been  spared  to  bring 
up  her  little  children  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  peace.  Oh, 
how  the  chances  unimproved  overshadow  all  the  good  he 
does ! 

One  illustration  more.  Asa  Foetida  is  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant in  affluent  circumstances.  He  receives  a  liberal 
education,  which  amounts  in  his  case  to  just  this:  He 
'*  flunks  "  and  "  fizzles  "  and  carouses  all  the  way  through 
college,  and  several  times  narrowly  escapes  being  expelled, 
but  at  last  receives  the  degree  of  A.  B., — supposed,  in  his 
case,  to  be  a  bit  of  irony,  as  he  was  never  known  to  be  a 
busy  bee  about  anything  useful,  or  else  to  mean  a  drone. 
He  must  study  a  profession.  The  ministry  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  there  are  too  many  ready  tests  of  a  good 
lawyer.  So  medicine  is  chosen,  and  Asa  enters  his  name 
with  Dr.  Lubin,  and  pays  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  use  of  his  name.  The  doctor  advises  him  to  spend  his 
whole  time  in  New  York,  to  attend  all  the  lectures  he  can, 
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and  to  see  all  he  can  at  the  hospitals ;  and  Asa  takes  out 
all  the  tickets.  He  also  takes  out  all  the  tickets  to  all  the 
operas  and  theatres.  He  attends  lectures  occasionally,  and 
diverts  himself  by  tlirowing  orange-peel  and  spit-balls  at 
the  more  industrious  country  students  present ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  lecturer  says  his  last  word,  he  takes  out  his  meer- 
schaum, and  smokes  till  a  little  afte;:  the  next  lecturer 
comes  in.  He  goes  to  the  hospitals  mechanically,  hoping 
to  see  some  great  operation;  or,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  a  morbid  curiosity.  He  dissects  every  winter, — 
i.e.,  he  pays  for  a  large  amount  of  dissecting  material, 
which  he  cuts  into  a  very  little  now  and  then,  but  some- 
how it  always  decomposes,  and  is  removed  by  the  jani- 
tor before  he  gets  the  muscles  half  dissected  out.  He  is 
so  very  busy  in  "  seeing  all  he  can,"  at  the  clinics  and 
hospitals  and  theatres  and  brothels,  that  he  doesn't  get 
any  time  to  study.  Thus  he  drifts  along  till  he  is  on  the 
very  brink  of  an  examination.  Then  he  gets  frightened 
and  hires  some  young  physician  to  post  him  up  and  quiz 
him.  Asa  writes  to  Dr.  Lubin  for  a  certficate  of  good 
moral  character,  and  Dr.  Lubin  gives  a  carefully  worded, 
perfumed  note  to  the  extent  required,  for  he  thinks  it  isn't 
possible  that  Asa  can  have  any  more  wild  oats  to  sow.  The 
faculty  sum  up  his  case  at  last  somehow  thus :  On  the  contra 
side,  an  almost  complete  failure  before  all  the  professors, 
except  Dr.  Smiley,  who  always  writes  "  excellent,"  in  ital- 
ics, against  every  candidate:  on  the  pro  side,  a  well- 
written  essay  (liberally  corrected  by  the  tutor  aforesaid); 
three  full  sets  of  tickets  at.  "  our  college,"  with  hospital 
tickets  and  dissecting  tickets  in  abundance  ;  the  degree  of 
A.  B. ;  is  one  of  Dr.  Lubin's  numerous  students  ;  is  a  very 
genteel-looking  young  man ;  and  "  How  many  students  will 
they  be  likely  to  graduate  at  the  Eleventeenth-street  school 
this  year  ?  Ar'n't  we  a  little  short  of  our  usual  number  ? 
They  would  pass  him  quick  enough  at  Eleventeenth-street ; 
why  should  we  be  so  very  particular  ?  " 
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So  Asa  receives  another  degree,  and  goes  out  to  prey  on 
the  community.  The  same  recklessness  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  his  student  life  now  characterizes 
his  professional  career.  How  he  blunders  in  diagnosis; 
how  he  doses  ;  how  he  cuts  and  slashes ;  how  utterly  he 
ignores  all  professional  obligations!  He  cauterizes  the 
healthy  os  —  when  it  belongs  to  a  wealthy  patient ;  for  a 
good  sum,  he  is  even  ready  to  prevent  families  from  becom- 
ing unfashionably  large ;  he  inculcates  the  idea  that  liquor 
and  tobacco  are  conducive  to  health ;  he  makes  a  perfect 
bagnio  of  his  office.  Now,  isn't  Asa  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  upright  physicians,  and  oughtn't  he  to  be  ignored  by 
the  community  at  large  ? 

"  But  these  cases  of  Sam's  and  Asa's  are  great  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule."  Thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  moral 
worth  of  our  noble  profession,  they  are.  But  can't  every 
one  of  us  think  of  more  than  one  like  case  ?  Can't  we 
think  of  several  like  the  former  ?  Such  men  get  into  the 
profession,  and  then  they  help  others  in. 

Now,  where  does  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things 
belong  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of  it 
rests  heavily  on  you  and  I,  private  members  of  the  profession. 
We  encourage  incompetent  men  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine ;  we  take  students  into  our  offices  who  have  not 
any  qualifications,  either  natural  or  acquired,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession  which  demands  the  best  intellects  of 
the  best  men  ;  we  take  their  money,  or  their  services,  and 
then  neglect  them ;  we  almost  do  our  best  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  ;  we  never  give  them  any  systematic  instruction ; 
we  don't  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  whether  they  really 
understand  what  they  chance  to  read ;  we  don't  set  them  a 
good  example  of  studious  habits  and  a  diligent  improvement 
of  time ;  we  too  often  rather  imply,  by  our  silence  or  our 
example,  that  the  essential  qualifications  for  success  in 
practice  are  brass  and  ass,  rather  than  brains  and  industry. 
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Now  we  must  change  all  this.  We  must  either  take  no 
students,  or  we  must  do  justice  by  them.  We  must  see 
that  they  have  the  best  books,  and  that  they  study  them, 
and  we  must  quiz  them  thoroughly  and  persistently.  The 
incompetent,  the  lazyj  the  unscrupulous  and  the  lecherous 
we  must  refuse  at  the  outset,  or,  afterward,  as  soon  as  they 
are  found  out.  Let  all  t|ie  fools  and  knaves  be  quacks ! 
When  we  do  this,  we  shall  see  our  profession  advancing  with 
mighty  strides  toward  the  high  position  it  ought  to  assume. 
Then  will  it  receive  universal  respect,  and  we  shall  desire 
no  higher  eulogtotm  to  be  engraved  on  the  shaft  that  marks 
our  last  resting-iplace  than  a  parenthesis  after  our  names 
containing  the  letters  M.  D. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  unsatisfAetory  condition  of  aflFairs  belongs  to  the 
faculties  of  our  m^ical  colleges.  Some  of  their  short-com- 
ings have  been  already  broadly  hinted  at,  and  more  will  be 
further  on.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  right  to  merely  censure, 
when  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  common  cause 
so  much  that  merits  great  praise.  They  have  been,  and 
some  of  them  are  now,  too  lais:  in  their  examinations :  but 
the  temptation  is  great,  and  excuses  can  be  readily  found, 
sucli  as  the  need  of  funds ;  the  rivalry  of  schools ;  a  desire 
to  have  large  classes  that  the  income  of  the  college  may  be 
greater  and  more  complete  advantages  afforded ;  and  the 
importunities  of  those  who  send  students.  When  Sam 
Bucus  was  about  to  come  up  for  examination,  his  instructor 
wrote  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Sam's  moral  character  is  above  the  suspicion  of  reproach. 
He  is  perhaps  rather  weak  in  the  upper  story,  for  he  has 
had  very  few  advantages,  but  he  is  working  very  hard  now. 
If  you  pass  him,  he  intends  to  settle  on  the  top  of  Mt. 
Jefferson,  where  he  will  work  into  practice  very  gradually, 
and  will  have  time  to  study  and  make  up  for  the  past ;  and 
I  should  feel  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  failing  to  get  a 
degree.     [Signed]     Rusticus,  M.  D.'' 
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When  Asa  was  about  to  graduate,  Dr.  Lubin  wrote  to  an 
influential  member  of  the  faculty  thus :  — 

"My  very  d^ar  Doctor:  — 

"The  student  of  mine,  Asa,  who  is  to  come  up  for 
examination  this  spring,  belongs  to  a  wealthy  and  very 
proud-spirited  family,  and  they  are  exceedingly  desirous  he 
should  succeed.  They  do  not  intend  to  let  him  practise 
medicine  ;  but,  if  he  should  decide  to,  he  will  go  to  Europe 
for  two  or  three  years  first.  Asa  is  one  of  those  who  learn 
more  from  observation  than  from  books.  Very  possibly  he 
will  not  pass  a  very  superior  examination  in  minute  anat- 
omy, &c. ;  but  he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  practice,  and  will 
profit  thereby.  I  am  very  anxious  he  should  pass.  I  believe 
the  other  students  I  have  sent  have  generally  done  well. 
I  have  three  more  to  send  next  winter. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  LUBIN,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

"  Jtfcmfter  qfthe  Academy  of  Medicine^  Corresponding 
Meniber  qfthe  Society  qf  Odas  and  Ends  at  Jiome,  Sfc,  S^c.** 

Now  physicians  are  naturally  accommodating ;  and  when 
they  get  to  be  professors  in  medical  colleges,  they  do  not 
entirely  change  their  dispositions.  So  we  must  be  chari- 
table in  our  criticisms  ;  but  we  should  be  firm  for  the  right. 
During  the  war,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  young  men 
in  the  army,  and  there  was  some  excuse  for  graduating  all 
who  could  pass  a  fair  examination ;  but,  now  that  the  profes- 
sion is  over-crowded,  there  is  a  good  excuse  for  severity  in 
examining.  Were  the  number  of  physicians  one  fourth 
less,  the  public  would  be  one  fourth  better  served.  Then, 
too,  the  inducement  to  young  men  of  talent  to  enter  the 
profession  would  be  greater  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  hard  study  for 
poor  pay.  The  opportunity  for  doing  good  is  as  great  as 
ever,  to  be  sure,  but  even  the  missionary  expects  a  salary 
large  enough  to  live  on. 
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At  all  our  medical  colleges  there  ought  to  be  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  and  no  student  should  receive  a  ticket 
till  he  has  passed  a  good  examination  in  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, and  natural  philosophy,  and  has  shown  that  he  is 
familiar  with  at  least  the  declensions  of  the  Latin  languages. 
That  would  do  very  well  to  begin  with,  but  the  prerequisites 
ought,  ere  long,  to  include  an  amount  of  knowledge  and 
mental  discipline  equal  to  that  imparted  by  our  best  acad- 
emies. I  do  not  forget  that  Velpeau  was  once  a  blacksmith, 
and  that  other  great  surgeons  and  renowned  physicians 
have  received  their  early  education  in  even  the  humblest 
employments ;  but  that  can  be  no  excuse  for  admitting  men 
of  untutored  minds  into  our  profession  at  once.  If  they 
are  really  capable,  they  can  easily  fit  themselves  for  an 
examination. 

We  must  highly  commend  our  medical  faculties  for  one 
thing,  —  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  generally 
responded  to  the  calls  of  the  profession  for  the  adoption  of 
improvements.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  many  of  them  sent  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
vention to  discuss  the  present  system  of  education  and 
recommend  changes  where  necessary.  Some  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  ought  to  be  adopted  at  once,  while 
others,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  One 
resolution  is  to  the  eflFect  that  every  student  should  study 
four  years  before  being  examined  for  a  degree.  This  is  just 
right  in  part,  and  very  wrong  in  part.  There  is  no  sense 
whatever  in  requiring  the  young  man  who  has  received  the 
benefit  of  a  college  education  to  study  as  long  as  one  whose 
educational  advantages  have  been  very  limited.  The  former 
is  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  has  studied 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and,  very  likely,  analyt- 
ical chemistry  and  botany  ;  and  if,  with  these  and  his  four 
years  of  severe  mental  discipline,  he  cannot  learn  as  much 
in  three  years  as  the  latter  can  in  four,  he  must  be  too 
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utterly  devoid  of  brains  to  be  ever  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  on  any  consideration  whatever.  By  all  means 
let  the  time  be  lengthened,  but  let  the  time  speedily  come 
when  justice  shall  be  done  those  who  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  money  and  toil  at  college. 

"  But,"  say  advocates  of  the  present  system,  "  the  A.  B. 
now  comes  out  ahead  of  the  non-graduate  in  the  end  ;  he  is 
all  the  better  qualified  to  practise,  and  will  succeed  better 
in  the  long  run."  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  tell  a  boy  who  is  ready  to 
enter  the  Sophomore  class  that  he  must  go  back,  and  go 
through  the  academy  again,  in  order  that  he  may  stand 
higher  in  college.  Put  him  where  he  belongs,  and  he  will 
stand  as  high  as  he  deserves.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  devise  a  uniform  standard  of 
examination,  and  then  let  the  student  pass  when  he  can. 
This  would  not  be  practicable  at  present  in  the  academical, 
and  it  would  be  about  as  difficult  an  arrangement  to  effect 
in  the  medical  departments  of  our  colleges. 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  each  student  be  required  to 
attend  three  full  courses  of  lectures.  If  he  is  to  be  required 
to  pay  for  three  courses,  objection  should  be  made  on  the 
score  of  expense.  A  thorough  medical  education  costs 
enormously  now,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the 
subsequent  pecuniary  recompense  the  student  is  to  receive. 
If  the  third  course  is  to  be  free,  as  now,  there  can  be  no 
great  objection. 

Still  another  suggestion  is,  that  the  course  of  lectures 
should  be  six  months  instead  of  four.  This  is  wise.  Four 
lectures  a  day  is  as  many  as  any  ordinary  student  can 
attend  to  advantage. 

Thirdly,  the  responsibility  for  the  present  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  medical  education  rests  on  the  public  at  large.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  public  to  encour- 
age learning  and  science  by  patronizing  only  regular  physi- 
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cians,  and  I  will  only  speak  of  one  aspect  of  this  question 
which  has  never  been  sufficiently  agitated.  I  mean  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  liberally  endow  our  medical  colleges. 
When  I  say  the  State^  I  use  the  term  generically,  and  not 
specifically  of  this  State;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  at 
present  that  a  State  which  has  pursued  such  an  incompar- 
ably mean  course  toward  its  institutions  of  learning  will 
do  anything  for  its  only  medical  institution.  Other  States 
haye  found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  liberally  endow 
their  universities  and  colleges ;  and  Midiigan  (all  honor 
to  her !)  has  provided  liberally  for  medical  education. 
Theological  institutes  are  liberally  endowed  by  private 
beneficence ;  and  why  should  not  medical  colleges  be  pro- 
vided with  every  facility  for  affording  better  instruction  at 
lower  rates,  especially  to  the  indigent  ?  We  hear  now  and 
then  of  physicians,  who  have  obtained  fortunes  by  inher- 
itance or  marriage,  dying  and  leaving  large  sums  for  various 
educational  and  charitable  purposes,  but  never  for  medical 
institutions.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Why  cannot  some- 
body at  least  endow  a  scholarship  or  two  in  our  own  State 
school,  so  that  some  worthy  young  man,  who  is  now  kept 
back  by  poverty,  may  come  forward  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  an  education  ?  The  profession  of  the  State  ought,  at 
least,  to  see  that  it  is  more  liberally  sustained  and  perfectly 
provided  with  facilities  for  instruction.  There  must  be 
wealth  enough  among  us  for  that.  Such  a  gift  survives  to 
bless  long  after  the  giver  has  passed  away  to  his  reward. 
Future  generations  would  bless  him,  and  his  memory  would 
be  fragrant  forever. 

I  say  this  on  my  own  responsibility,  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  anybody,  and  solely  in  the  interest  of  education, 
and  from  a  heart-felt  desire  that  sound  learning  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  maybe  more  widely  diffused.  The  more 
liberally  endowed  a  college  is,  the  more  numerous  and  the 
abler  will  be  the  faculty  employed.  Self-interest  would 
secure  this. 
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Now  a  few  words  as  to  what  course  a  student  should 
pursue  in  order  that  he  may  improve  his  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  preliminary  education  having  been  com- 
pleted, he  should  first  study  anatomy, — the  importance  of 
which,  a^  the  very  ft)undation  of  the  whole  superstructure, 
I  need  not  here  dwell  upon.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put 
into  a  beginner's  hands  a  large  work  like  Gray's,  there 
being  very  much  more  in  it  than  any  ordinary  student  can 
comprehend  during  his  first  course  on  anatomy.  Let  him 
first  master  Leidy,  and  then  take  a  more  elaborate  treatise. 
Gray  or  Sharpey  and  Quain  should  be  at  hand  for  reference, 
and,  in  the  department  of  histology,  Peaslee,  which  is  still 
the  most  concise  and  complete  work  on  the  subject. 
Virchow's  Pathology  may  be  studied  later.  Cytology  should 
be  studied  first,  and  the  student  should  become  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  cells  of  various  kinds,  both  veg- 
etable and  animal,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  if  possible. 
Next  comes  osteology  ;  and  this  I  teach  as  follows :  While 
reciting  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  student  is  allowed  to 
have  the  bones  before  him  ;  but,  while  reviewing  the  same 
the  next  day,  the  bones  must  be  out  of  sight,  and  he  is 
expected  to  give  a  systematic  and  accurate  description  from 
the  picture  of  the  bone  in  his  mind. 

So  in  the  other  departments  ;  I  demonstrate  a  group  of 
muscles,  it  may  be,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  expect  the 
student  to  describe  the  same  before  the  subject  is  uncov- 
ered. I  do  not  believe  one  can  study  or  teach  anatomy  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  without  a  systematic  daily 
quiz,  and  a  weekly  review  added  to  that,  if  possible.  Of 
course,  the  instructor  should  never  have  a  book  in  his  hand 
to  ask  questions  from,  either  in  this  department  or  any 
other,  since  that  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  recitation, 
and  conveys  to  the  student  the  idea  that  the  subject  cannot 
be  a  very  important  one  if  the  teacher  has  never  taken 
pains  to  master  it.   Every  student  should  go  over  the  whole 
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of  anatomy  twicej  thoroughly^  and  the  minute  anatomy  of 
every  part  should  be  carefully  studied ;  for  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  this  is  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  that  the  student  who  understands  it  will  learn  pathol- 
ogy, and  then  practice,  in  a  much  lesb  time  than  he  who 
passes  it  by  for  something  more  easily  learned.  Then 
physiology  and  chemistry  should  engross  his  attention,  and 
these  three  will  occupy  at  least  fifteen  months,  or,  better, 
sixteen.  Next  come  pathology  and  materia  medica  ;  and, 
while  studying  the  latter,  the  student  should  be  drilled  in 
writing  prescriptions.  How  very  few  there  are,  even 
among  regular  physicians,  who  write  a  legible  prescription 
in  good  Latin !  This  is  because  we  don't  begin  right  at  the 
first.  I  saw  a  prescription  of  a  Boston  physician  the  other 
day,  which  a  good  apothecary  and  myself  were  some  little 
time  in  deciphering.  It  was  written  in  poor  Latin,  greatly 
abbreviated,  in  a  slovenly  hand,  and  the  characters  for 
drachms  and  ounces  were  almost  precisely  alike.  Now 
there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  whatever  for  this  culpable 
laziness,  since  anybody  can  learn  in  a  very  few  hours  how 
to  write  a  correct  prescription.  Let  our  prescriptions  be 
one  additional  distinction  between  us  and  the  quacks. 
They  should  be  written  with  ink  when  possible,  in  an 
unmistakable  hand,  and  if  a  man  cannot  make  the  charac- 
ters for  ounces,  drachms,  &c.,  very  plainly,  he  may  put  oz. 
and  drs.  in  their  stead.  Then,  if  any  mistake  is  made,  he 
can  have  nothing  to  regret.  Isn't  it  a  wonder  that  apothe- 
caries make  so  few  mistakes?  I  believe  they  do  make 
more  than  we  know  of,  and  that  a  part  of  our  non-success 
can  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  "  But  why  not  write  in 
English  ? "  Because  the  names  of  all  our  remedies  are 
Latin,  because  it  isn't  always  best  for  patients  to  know  just 
what  they  are  taking,  and  because  those  who  attempt  to 
write  English  prescriptions  succeed  very  poorly  at  it.  The 
attempt  results  in  a  very  bad  mixture  of  the  two  languages. 
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I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  some  I  hare  seen.  Said  a  doc- 
tor who  believed  in  a  miscegenation  of  Latin  and  English, 
"  I  think  it  is  too  much  of  an  Affectation  of  learning  to 
write  in  Latin."  To  which  I  could  only  retort,  "  An  aflFec- 
tation  of  a  little  learning  is  no  worse  than  a  delight  in  ignor- 
ance." Students  should  also  be  taught  how  to  conceal  the 
taste  of  unpleasant  remedies ;  how  to  avoid  mixing  incom- 
patibles  and  thus  blowing  up  apothecaries,  as  has  happened ; 
how  to  treat  cases  of  poisoning  with  antidotes ;  and  how  to 
apply  the  stomach-pump. 

In  this  department  and  others  there  should  be  at  least 
three  quizzes  a  week. 

I  must  pass  over  the  subsequent  departments  and  say  a 
few  words  about  attending  lectures.  When  should  the  first 
course  be  attended  ?  A  recent  writer  in  a  medical  journal 
says,  "  Not  before  the  second  year."  Some  say,  at  the  very 
first.  I  do  not  think  either  extreme  correct.  An  A.  B. 
may  begin  at  once  with  lectures ;  but  a  non-graduate  should 
study  a  little  while  first,  that  he  may  become  a  little  more 
familiar  with  scientific  terms.  Any  student  who  begins 
with  lectures  should  attempt  no  more  than  anatomy  and 
chemistry  at  first.  He  can  read  up  diligently  on  these,  and 
keep  a  little  in  advance  of  the  lecturer  with  his  reading. 
One  says,  "  A  young  man  must  learn  everything  for  himself 
by  hard  study  over  his  books,"  and  he  sends  his  students  to 
attend  lectures  only  because  he  knows  they  must,  to  grad- 
uate. Another  says,  "  One  can  learn  more  from  lectures 
than  from  books."  These  two  extremes  are  also  seen  in 
the  universities  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  former, 
the  students  hear  lectures ;  in  the  latter,  they  hear  very 
few  indeed,  but  depend  mainly  on  text-books  for  their 
information.  The  true  method  is  between  these  extremes ; 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  difference  in  minds 
aud  early  training,  since  some  learn  more  easily  in  one 
way  than  the  other.     Hard  atudj/  is  indispensable  ;  but  lee- 
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tures  are  a  very  great  assistance.  The  very  tones  of  the 
lecturer's  voice  convey  ideas  that  one  woulS  not  get  from 
-  reading  the  same  sentences  by  himself.  Then,  too,  he  has 
plates  and  models  and  preparations  and  experiments  to 
illustrate  what  he  says;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  is  more 
learned  in  his  department,  and  can  teach  it  better  than  you 
or  I  can  teach  all  departments.  One  course  should  be 
attended  every  year,  and  thus  the  two  methods  of  learning 
will  be  happily  combined. 

Now,  shall  a  student  attend  a  country  or  a  city  school  ? 
I  answer,  both  if  possible  ;  the  country  school  first,  and  the 
city  school  last.  I  think  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage  to  a 
young  man  to  visit  hospitals  and  attend  clinics  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  of  his  course.  His  attention  is  dis- 
tracted, he  gets  erroneous  ideas,  he  wastes  valuable  time, 
arid  he  is  in  the  way  of  some  advanced  student  who  could 
otherwise  get  a  little  nearer  the  bedside.  He  can  learn 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  chemistry  better  in  a  country, 
than  in  a  city,  school ;  firstly,  because  there  is  less  to  divert 
his  attention  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  classes  are  smaller, 
and  he  can  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  dissections,  plates,  &c., 
and  can  see  the  chemical  experiments  very  much  better, — 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  What  chance  does  the  three- 
hundredth  man  in  a  city  school  have  to  see  anything  ?  Our 
country  schools  should  make  these  preliminary  studies  their 
great  forte.  But  every  student  should  attend  at  least  one 
course  in  the  city,  and  devote  much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  year  to  visiting  hospitals,  dispensaries,  clinics,  and  eye 
and  ear  infirmaries,  and  he  should  see  every  autopsy  he 
can. 

I  have  thus  given,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  an  oration  will 
permit,  an  imperfect  sketch  of  what  a  medical  education 
ought  to  be,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained.  But  the  educa- 
tion of  a  physician  ends  only  with  his  life.  Some  one  (I 
think  it  is  Chambers)  says,  "  A  physician  should  review  the 
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first  principles  of  his  profession  every  three  years."  In 
this  way  only  can  anatomy  and  physiology  especially,  and 
chemistry,  be  kept  fresh  in  the  mind.  And,  besides  this, 
one  must  labor  diligently,  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward 
march  of  the  great  leaders  in  our  profession.  When  we 
lay  aside  our  books,  we  ought  to  lay  aside  our  medicine- 
cases.     We  are  dealing  with  life;  ignorance  is  a  crime  ! 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to 
criticise  and  censure,  but  I  know  there  is  ample  room  as 
well  for  praise ;  and  I  cannot  close  without  congratulating 
you  on  the  wonderful  advances  that  have  been  made  in  our 
profession  within  even  a  very  few  years, — advances  in  the 
mode  of  teaching,  improvements  in  the  science  and  art.  It 
is  a  just  cause  for  pride  that,  in  all  ages,  our  science  has 
advanced  pari  passxi  with  others.  No  sooner  is  a  discovery 
made  in  chemistry,  or  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  than 
hundreds  of  eager  minds  are  ready  to  turn  it  to  account  for 
curing  or  alleviating  pain  and  prolonging  life. 

It  is  a  great  reason  for  congratulation  too,  that,  although 
we  find  many  who  are  ungrateful  and  many  who  abuse  us, 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  have  spoken  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.     Homer  says :  — 

**  A  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

Plato  esteemed  "  a  good  physician  only  second  to  God 
himself" ;  and  in  a  similar  strain  Cicero  writes,  "  Nothing 
brings  men  nearer  the  gods  than  giving  health  to  their 
fellow-creatures."  Samuel  Johnson  says,  "  I  believe  every 
man  has  found  in  physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence,  and  willing- 
ness to  exert  a  lucrative  art  when  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 
Dryden,  in  the  postscript  to  his  translation  of  Virgil,  pays 
a  high  compliment  to  his  own  medical  friends,  and  to  the 
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profession  generally.     Pope,  in  a  letter  to  his   physician^ 
addreeses  him  thus: — 

"  Friend  to  my  life,  which  did  not  yon  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song." 

And  again,  writing  of  the  medical  faculty,  he  says, "  They 
are  the  most  amiable  companions  and  the  best  friends,  aa 
well  as  the  most  learned  men,  I  know."  Judge  Blackatone, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentaries,  says,  "  The  medical 
profession,  beyond  all  others,  has  remarkably  deserved  the 
character  of  general  and  extensive  knowledge."  One  of  the 
greatest  of  living  novelists  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
doctor's  wife  this  beautiful  tribute :  — 

"  We  are  not  rich  in  the  bank,  but  we  have  always  pros- 
pered, and  we  have  quite  enough.  I  never  walk  out  with 
my  husband  but  I  hear  the  people  bless  him.  I  never  go 
into  a  house  of  any  degree  but  I  hear  his  praises,  or  see 
them  in  grateful  eyes,  I  never  lie  down  at  night  but  I 
know  that  in  the  course  of  that  day  he  has  alleviated  pain, 
and  soothed  some  fellow-creature  in  the  time  of  need-  I 
know  that,  from  the  beds  of  those  who  were  past  recovery, 
thanks  have  often,  often  gone  up  in  the  last  hour  for  his 
patient  ministration." 

These  tributes  of  praise  and  gratitude  from  the  wise  and 
good  are  a  great  reward,  but  a  greater  is  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  some  good  in  the  world.  We  do  not  live  for  our- 
selves,—  at  least,  we  ought  not  to.  We  should  all  contrib- 
ute our  full  share  toward  the  public  good.  And  who  has 
more  glorious  opportunities  for  doing  good  than  the  physi- 
cian ?  What  mission  can  be  nobler  than  his  ?  In  one  of 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  New  York,  is  a  marble  tablet  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  several  young  physicians  who  fell 
victims  to  typhus  fever  in  Bellevue  Hospital  during  a  severe 
epidemic.    They  stood  at  their  posts  day  and  night,  expect- 
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ing  no  reward  other  than  the  consciousness  of  having  faith- 
fully performed  their  duty,  and  were  stricken  down  one 
after  another  by  the  relentless  shafts  of  the  destroying 
angel. 

Such  men  are,  after  all,  the  real  heroes.  The  soldier  is» 
often  inspirited  to  brave  deeds  by  the  excitement  of  the 
battle,  and  the  hope  of  promotion  and  of  glory.  But  phy- 
sicians have  no  such  incitements.  By  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  in  chambers  impregnated  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  malignant  disease,  they  calmly  sit,  knowing  full 
well  the  danger;  their  turn  may  come  next;  life  is  as  precious 
to  them  as  to  any  \  they  are  not  kindred  to  the  sick.  Yet 
there  they  sit,  watching  and  waiting,  watching  the  slowly 
moving  chest, — watching 

"  The  breathing  through  the  night, 
The  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  the  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Keeps  heaving  to  and  fro." 

Trying  in  vain  to  count  the  thready  pulse,  moistening  the 
parched  lips,  waiting  calmly,  yet  impatiently,  for  the  rem- 
edies administered  to  take  effect,  and  with  the  heavy  weight 
of  a  fearful  responsibility  resting  on  them,  breathing  a 
prayer  for  divine  guidance,  they  watch  and  wait 

**  With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene. 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene, 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life. 
Lo  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee  I  " 

Are  not  these  men,  almost  unhonored  and  unsung,  real 
"  heroes  in  the  strife  "  as  much  as  those  whose  business  is 
to  destroy  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  wealth  or  popular  ap- 
plause as  a  reward  for  your  labors ;  but,  if  you  are  true  to 
yourselves  and  your  profession,  you  will  inscribe  your  mem- 
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ories  in  the  hearts  of  your  grateful  patients :  and  at  last 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction,  worth  more  than  untold 
wealth,  of  having  filled  up  your  lives  with  deeds  of  useful- 
"ness,  —  of  having  tried  to  enroll  your  names,  with  that  of 
Abou  Ben  Adhem, "  among  those  who  love  their  fellow-men;" 
and  the  recording  angels  will  inscribe  on  their  tablets,  in 
letters  of  living  light,  your  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and 
charity,  unto  the  coming  of  The  Great  Physician. 


REPORTS  OP  DELEGATES. 


REPORT  OP  DRS.  PEABODY  AND  CONN. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen,  — 

Your  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  were  duly  notified 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  received  much 
courtesy  and  attention  from  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Association,  and  if^^ere  invited,  with  the  delegates  from 
other  States,  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  quite  large,  and  the 
State  Medical  Associations  of  all  the  other  New  England 
States  and  New  York  were  represented  by  one  or  more 
delegates  from  each  society. 

The  business  transacted  consisted  of  an  Address  by  the 
President,  (Dr.  Warner,  of  New  Haven,  Vt.),  reports  from 
committees  from  each  county  of  the  State,  appointed  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Society  to  prepare  papers 
on  epidemics  which  may  have  prevailed  in  their  section, 
or  other  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  surgery,  or 
obstetrics. 

A  paper  prepared  and  read  by  Dr.  Frost  of  Brattleboro, 
reporting  several  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  showed  that  the  author  had 
given  much  thought  to  cases  of  that  truly  frightful  disease, 
watching  closely,  and  with  great  care,  those  patients  who 
had  come  under  his  observation..     And  his  conclusions  in 
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regard  to  the  patliolog;  and  treatment,  though  somewhat 
conflicting  with  some  of  our  authorities  upon  that  disease, 
were  yet  entitled  to  much  consideration  from  the  logical 
manner  iu  which  he  drew  his  deductions. 

An  elaborate  -  pftper  on  the  military  surgery  of  the  late 
war,  hy  Dr.  Jones  of  Waterbury,  late  surgeon  United  States 
Army,  was  replete  with  statistical  and  practical  information^ 
and  sufficient  to  convince  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing it  read,  that  the  doctor  was  never  without  his  note-book, 
though  eervihg  his  country  in  camp  and  on  battle-fleld, 
with  untiring  zeal  and  devotion  in  ibe  belialf  of  her  brave 
defenders.  The  Vermont  Association  lias  two  sessiona 
each  year;  the  anaualalways  at  Montpelier  in  October,  and 
the  semi-annual  in  June,  (being  migi-atory  in  its  character) 
in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the  State.  The  eerai-annual 
meeting  for  this  year  is  at  Windsor,  the  9th  and  lOtli  of 
the  present  month.  Each  of  these  sessions  continues  for 
two  days,  and  we  feel  assured  that  Vermont  is  not  behind 
her  sister  States  in  the  great  labor  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  medicin& 

The  members  present  were  largely  composed  of  young 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  working  brothers  in  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  with  such  men  we  may  but  reasonably  expect 
that  Progress  will  be  the  watchword,  and  that  the  sturdy 
descendants  of  Kthan  Allen  and  Seth' Warner  will  vie  with 
otlier  States  to  write  the  names  of  her  physicians  among 
the  first  of  those  who  labor  year  after-  year  to  perfect  a 
science  to  enable  themselves  and  others  to  assist  nature  in 
throwing  oif  disease. 

L.  W.  PEABODY. 

6..E.  CONiSI. 
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REPORT  OF  LEVI  G.  HILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^  — 

I  had  the  honor,  pleasure  and  profit  of  attending,  as  a 
delegate  from  this  body,  the  meetings  of  the  Maine  State 
Medical  Association  for  the  years  1866  and  1867.  That 
association  was  organized  in  1852,  and  now  numbers  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  initiation  fee  and 
annual  tax  had  been  one  dollar  each  until  1867,  when  it 
was  increased  to  two  dollars,  with  a  fee  of  three  dollars  for 
a  diploma  of  very  respectable  appearance. 

The  society  does  not  furnish  a  dinner  as  we  do,  but  pub- 
lishes a  very  creditable  volume  of  Transactions. 

The  meeting  of  June,  1866,  was  holden  in  the  spacious 
and  elegant  City  Building  of  the  city  of  Portland,  (soon 
after  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  since  rebuilt  and  made 
more  magnificent  than  before),  and  presided  over  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Amos  Nourse,  of  the  city  of  Bath,  whose 
hairs  are  whitened  by  many  years,  but  whose  mind  is  active 
and  alive,  especially  to  everything  that  pertains  to  med- 
icine and  the  prosperity  of  their  society  and  the  welfare  of 
the  medical  profession. 

The  meeting  of  1867  was  held  in  the  Library  Room  of 
Mechanics  Hail  in  Portland,  and  presided  over  by  Dr.  S. 
H.  Tewksbury,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  that  city,  who 
received  the  members  at  his  residence  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  where  they  passed  the  time  very  pleasantly. 
The  annual  sessions  last  three  days :  the  attendance  was 
large,  and  but  slightly  diminished  on  the  third  day.  The 
members  seemed  devoted  to,  and  highly  interested  in,  the 
matters  before  them,  and  here  I  may  mention  a  gratifying 
feature  :  —  the  physicians  of  Portland,  where  the  meetings 
were  held,  were  prompt  and  constant  in  their  attendan.ce,, 
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and  this  was  especially  noticeable  of  those  who  are  known 
to  be  doing  a  large  business.  They  either  worked  early 
and  late,  or  made  some  sacrilices  to  attend  the  Bcssiona, 
and  probably  both. 

The  varioHs  committees  were  ready  and  prompt  with 
their  reports,  the  subjects  reported  upon  being  more  nu- 
merous than  in  our  society ;  and  these  reports,  usually  not 
very  lengthy,  showed  interest  in  the  subjects  as  well  as 
much  thought  and  study.  The  papers  were  generally  read 
by  the  chairman  or  writers  of  them,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances when  the  latter  were  unavoidably  absent,  detained 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  the  papers  were  forwarded  and 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  often  followed  by  pertinent  dis- 
cussion, then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
Several  voluntary  papers  were  presented.  Pathological 
specimens  were  exhibited,  interesting  cases  related,  which 
brought  out  others,  and  elicited  much  interesting  and  prac- 
tically useful  discussion. 

It  is  customary  in  that  aesociatkm  to  have  an  annual 
address  by  some  member  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  President's  address.  The  President's  paper 
may  be  read  at  noon  of  the  first  day,  and  the  other  annual 
at  (me  of  the  evening  sessions,  when  the  public  may  be 
invited.  I  was  not  in  season,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  hear 
the  whole  of  President  Tewksbury's  address,  but  judge  it 
to  be  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  production.  He  ad- 
vised effoits  to  establish  a  State  Hospital,  a  Pathological 
Museum,  also  application  to  the  Legislature  to  publish  their 
Transactions  ;  and  the  society,  acting  upon  his  suggestions, 
appointed  the  necessary  committees  to  carry  them  into 
effectual  operation.  It  was  agreed  and  settled  that  the 
museum  should  be  located  in  Portland,  and  it  was  presumed 
the  proposed  hospital  ^ould  also  be  established  there. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows :  — 

On  Practice  of  Medicine,  on  Surgery,  on  Prevailing  Ep- 


idemic3  of  th&  Seasoti,  on  Excisions  and  Conservative  Sur- 
gery, oa  Fraoteres,  on  Obstetrics,  on  Medical  Education, 
on  Medical  Ethics,  on  Materia  Hedica  and  Pharmacy,  on 
Diseases  of  Woman,  on  Ventilation,  on  Toxicology,  on 
Necrology,  oq  Chrfera,  on  Induction  of  Premature  Labor 
and  the  Circumsbanoes  which  Justify  it,  on  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion of  Almshouses  in  the  large  cities,  Ac.  The  reports 
upon  the  last  named  subject  would,  or  did,  include  somctliing 
of  the  topography,  history,  and  general  sanitary  condition 
of  the  cities,  aa  well  as  of  the  almshouse  establishments  of 
those  cities.  I  do  not  understand  or  presume  it  would  be 
deemed  necessary  to  hnve  reports  upon  all  these  subjects 
.  each  year.  Some  of  these  would  be  left  out  and  others  intro- 
duced ;  for  the  Maine  Medical  Association  is  emphatically  a 
working  body,  the  members  seeming  desirous  of  making 
the  most  of  their  time  and  opportunities  in  imparting  and 
receiving,  from  and  into  their  stores  of  medical  attainments, 
the  most  and  best  the  occasion  permits. 

I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  had  the  "  honor, 
pleasure  and  profit."  I  consider  it  to  be  a  high  honor  to 
be  a  representative  of  this  society  to  a  like  body  of  respec- 
table, educated,  literary,  scientific  and  worthy  gentlemen 
of  a  sister  State,  there  to  be  introduced  and  invited  to 
participate  in  their  deliberations. 

A  plemure  to  see,  hear,  and  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  distinguished  physicians  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
us,  but  whose  face,  figure,  or  voice  is  not  so  familiar  ;  and 
also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  others,  who,  though  not 
yet  so  prominently  before  the  medical  world,  are  excellent 
men  and  growing  physicians. 

Profit,  for  I  am  sure  no  physician  who  is  interested  in 
medicine  or  surgery  could  spend  the  time  of  that  session 
in  listening  to  the  reports  and  discussions  of  that  associ- 
ation without  profit  to  himself,  and,  I  presume,  to  his 
patients.     Many  new  ideas  or  facta  are  presented  or  brought 
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out,  old  ones  scoured  up  or  brought  forth  anew,  and  men 
made  to  think  and  reason  more  fiiUy  and  profoundly. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  was  highly  gratified  with 
my  visit  to  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  and  with  all  its 
proceedings ;  and  if  I  were  to  ask  for  any  office,  a  thing  I 
never  do  and  almost  hate,  I  would  ask  to  be  elected  a  del- 
egate to  the  above  named  association. 

LEVI  G.HILL. 


EEPORT  UPON  PRACTICAL  MEDlCffl. 


BY     L.     W.     PEABODY,     M.D.,     OP     EPSOM. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  in  coming  before  you  with 
a  report  upon  Practical  Medicine,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  man 
of  great  modesty,  and  cannot  bring  to  my  aid  extensive 
experience  in  a  large  field  of  practice.  For  my  lot  has 
been  cast  in  a  limited  field,  though  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  a  great  variety  of  disease,  scattered  over  twenty- 
four  years  of  my  life,  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession. 

And  now,  and  here,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
younger  portion  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  full  notes  of  the  symptoms,  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  of  your  cases. 

Many  times  in  my  life  have  I  seen  the  vast  importance  of 
keeping  full  and  copious  notes,  and  especially  so  since  I 
have  been  collecting  material  for  this  report.  In  looking 
over  some  of  the  able  reports  as  they  have  been  published 
in  our  Transactions,  I  have  found  that  it  is  the  universal 
complaint,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  aid  from 
our  brethren  in  making  up  a  report,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  find  our  material  in  our 
own  experience  and  observation.  And  if  we  had  that  expe- 
rience written  out  before  us,  what  a  wealth  of  material  we 
should  have  from  which  to  draw  ! 
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In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  year,  I  find 
a  barren  field  from  which  to  make  a  report ;  for,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  has  been  less  sickness  than  in 
any  year  for  a  long  time.  And,  on  inquiry,  I  find  it  is 
almost  the  universal  expression  among  medical  men,  that 
there  has  been  an  unusually  small  amount  of  sickness. 
And  though  that  may  be  favorable  to  our  patrons  and 
friends,  it  gives  us  less  material  from  which  to  make  our 
reports,  and  that  is  not  the  greatest  or  most  important  lack 
in  the  life  of  a  physician. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  little  discussion,  at  our 
last  annual  meeting,  brought  out  by  reason  of  some  remarks 
made  by  one  of  our  foreign  delegates,  in  regard  to  the 
changes  that  are  continually  going  on  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  diseases  which  we  have  to  treat,  and  the 
corresponding  change  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  in  our  mode 
of  treatment.  It  brought  out  the  fact,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, that  the  baUt  we  have  almost  universally  fallen  into, 
of  giving  less  medicine  and  bleeding  less,  was  owing  more 
to  the  change  in  the  nature  of  disease  than  to  any  influence 
the  homoeopathic  gentry  have  had  upon  the  profession. 

Almost  all  our  diseases  have  become  asthenic  in  their 
character,  demanding  tonics  and  a  supporting  treatment, 
rather  than  depletion ;  and  therefore  we  are  instinctively 
led  to  adopt  the  former  course  of  treatment. 

I  remember,  a  few  years  since,  a  medical  friend  remarked 
to  me  that,  ^'  when  he  used  to  visit  me,  and  find  me  giving 
quinine  and  Dover's  powder  on  all  occasions,  he  would  go 
away  and  laugh  over  it ;  but  before  he  was  aware  of  it  be 
would  find  himself  doing  the  same  thing.''  Thus  it  is,  we 
are  led  by  intuitiveness,  or  some  other  power,  to  adapt  our 
treatment  to  the  changes  in  the  character  of  diseases, 
which  are  continually  going  on.  And  there  are  not  only 
changes  in  the  character  of  our  diseases,  but  we  have  also 
new  forms  of  disease ;  or  rather,  diseases  which  have  not 
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been  observed  for  manj  jears  will  again  return^  as  diph- 
theria, eerebro-spinal  meniBgilis,  &e. 

I  well  remember  the  first  esase  of  pneumonia  I  was  eilled 
to  treat.  I  had  my  h^d  futt  of  Melntosh,  Armstroi^^  aad 
Marshall  Hall,  and  supposed  I  should  do  bat  half  my  dnty, 
if  I  did  not  tie  up  my  patient's  arm,  and  plaee  him  iu  aa 
erect  position,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  orifice  ;  which  I 
did ;  but,  to  my  dismay,  the  moment  the  blood  began  to 
flow  my  patient  tumbled  over  in  a  fainting  fit!'  I  soon 
learned  that  ordinary  cases  of  pn^mmonia  did  not  need  or 
bear  depletion,  but  rather  stimulants.  There  have  been 
changes  also  in  typhoid  fever.  I  have  noti^d  that  cases  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  have' been  more  frequeirt 
within  a  few  years  than  formerly.  Perhaps  it  mieiy  not  be 
so  with  others,  but  I  have  learned  to  dread  that  ene  symp^ 
torn  more  than  any  c^her  ;  and  my  ordinary  treatment  of 
late  has  been  to<  keep  in  view  that  result  and  guard  against 
it.  In  ordinary  cases  we  can  control  it  wit^  opium  and 
acetate  of  lead.  I  have  used  the  persulphate  of  iron  in  a 
few  cases,  but  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  opium  and 
lead ;  though  perhaps  the  iron  is  equally  as  good,  and  more 
safe  ;  but  I  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  a  free  and  contin- 
ued use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  such  cases.  I  once  had  a 
case  of  hemorrhage  in  typhoid  which  I  will  mention,  not 
doubting  some  of  you  may  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
A  young  lady  had  passed  through  a  rather  severe  form  of 
fever  to  the  third  week,  when  one  morning,  in  making  my 
usual  visit,  I  learned  that  the  patient  had  had,  during  the 
night,  a  number  of  quite  copious  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  and  the  nurse  had  emptied  the  vessel  a  number  of 
times,  not  knowing  it  was  blood !  I  immediately  put  her 
upon  opii  and  acetate  lead,  and  she  did  not  have  another 
movement  of  the  bowels  of  any  kind  for  more  than  ten 
days.  An  old  lady  came  in  after  two  or  three  days,  and 
declared  that  she  knew  "  she  would  mortify  if  she  did  not 
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have  something  pass  through  her,  and  if  she  was  her  child 
she  should  give  her  some  t7e,%he  knew."  I  told  the  mother 
if  she  gave  oil,  she  did  it  at  her  own  risk,  and  to  the  peril 
of  the  life  of  her  daughter.    The  patient  recovered. 

Diphtheria,  that  dread  epidemic,  which  stalked  through 
our  State  a  few  years  ago^  has  nearly  disappeared.  I  do 
not  know  as  it  has  been  epidemic  anywhere  ia  this  region 
for  the  last  year. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a*  few  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  have  come  under  mynotice,  though  it  has  not 
appeared  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  cases  which  I  have 
seen  have  not  been  ushered  in  by  those  severe  and  urgent 
sjrmptoms  of  which  writers  on  the  mibject  spei^.  Indeed, 
there  is  quite  a  variety  of  modes  by  which  it  makes  its 
attack.  Usually,  in  the  cases  I  have  seen,  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  biliary  derangement,  with  slight  fever.  One 
not  used  to  the  disease  might  be  led  to  suppose  he  had  a 
case  of  bilious  fever.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
there  will  be  manifestations  of  cerebral  or  spinal  trouble, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  or  some  paralysis  of  one  or 
both  sides,  intolerance  of  light,  and  sometimes  complete 
loss  of  voice,  or  inability  to  articulate,  and  sometimes 
spasms. 

A.  D.,  female  child  about  nine  years  old,  was  taken  in 
June,  1866.  She  had  been  complaining  of  some  indispo- 
sition for  some  weeks.  Being  absent  at  the  time,  my 
friend  Dr.  Philips  took  charge  of  the  case  for  a  week 
or  two.  He  considered  it  a  mild  form  of  fever  until  some 
of  those  symptoms  above  mentioned  showed  themselves. 
On  my  return,  July  12,  the  case  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
I  found  that  a  complete  paralysis  had  occurred  upon  one 
side,  about  that  time,  and  a  total  inability  to  articulate, 
though  the  mental  faculties  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  as 
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she  would  make  known  her  wants  by  signs.  There  was 
subsequently  retention  of  urinfi,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use 
the  catheter  every  day.  She  became  very  much  emaciated, 
and  was  convulsed  somewhat  before  her  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  10.  Tlie  treatment  consisted  of  laxatives, 
counter-irritants  to  the  spine,  and  a  general  tonic  course. 

But  the  case  of  all  others  which  has  interested  me  most 
occurred  in  my  own  family.  My  youngest  daughter,  aged 
ten  years,  was  taken  sick  in  Feb.,  1862.  At  first  I  supposed 
she  had  a  mild  form  of  bilious  fever :  there  was  nausea, 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  back,  costiveness,  and  subsequently 
deep  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva.  As  another 
daughter  had  had  the  same  symptoms  and  had  become  con- 
valescent, I  supposed  this  case  would  do  the  same ;  but  in- 
stead of  getting  better  I  found,  at  about  the  end  of  ten 
days,  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  began  to  show  themselves  ; 
and  first  there  was  retention  of  urine,  which  I  relieved  with 
the  catheter,  and  then  there  was  intolerance  of  light.  She 
could  not  bear  the  smallest  ray  of  solar  or  artificial  light, 
and  we  had  to  keep  a  black  bandage  over  the  eyes,  even  in 
a  dark  room.  Loss  of  voice  was  an  early  symptom  ;  there 
was  a  complete  inability  to  articulate  even  in  a  whisper. 
Partial  convulsions  next  occurred,  confined  mostly  to  the 
right  side ;  she  would  lie  for  hours  with  her  eyes  rolled  up, 
with  spasmodic  motions  of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot, 
pupils  dilated.  In  the  interim  of  the  convulsions,  there 
would  be  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  back,  right  side,  and 
down  the  right  leg;  indeed  the  pain  became  so  intoler- 
able that  it  was  with  pleasure  we  would  see  her  go  into  the 
convulsions,  and  become,  for  the  time  being,  insensible  to 
pain.  I  learned  that  the  application  of  a  dry  cup  to  the 
back  or  side,  or  a  pledget  wet  with  chloroform,  would  bring 
almost  instant  relief  from  the  pain.  The  back  was  most 
intensely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  continued  so  for  three 
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or  four  years.  After  some  weeks  the  flexor  musclea  of  the 
thighs  became  'coutracted,  and  continued  bo  during  her 
Taking  hours,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  when  she 
was  in  a  deep  sleep  the  contraction  would  give  way,  and 
she  would  extend  the  limbs  as  well  as  ever ;  but  the  moment 
she  was  awake  they  would  be  flexed  completely  upon  the 
thigh,  and  I  could  not  possibly  extend  the  legs  more  than 
at  right  angles  without  producing  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  She  was  very  much  emaciated.  For  some  time  I 
considered  it  a  hopeless  case,  and  several  of  ray  medical 
friends,  who  kindly  visited  her  at  different  periods  of  her 
sickness,  could  give  me  no  encouragement  that  she  would 
get  well.  The  loss  of  voice  continued  for  several  months, 
and,  when  it  began  to  return,  there  were  certain  sounds  she 
could  not  make,  especially  the  labial  sounds  as  p,  m,  f, 
&a. ;  and  when  she,  in  a  measure,  recovered  her  voice,  she 
could  not  always. think  of  the  word  or  name  she  wished  to 
use.  She  nearly  forgot  all  the  learning  she  had  acquired, 
and  had  to  begin  anew  to  learn.  She  has  now  entirely 
recovered  from  any  effect  the  disease  has  bad  upon  her 
mind. 

The  treatment  all  through  was  of  a  tonio  character,  vitli 
anodynes  to  relieve  pain,  and  coimtei>irritants  to  the  spine. 
I  gave  quinine  pretty  freely  from  the  first,  and  subsequent- 
ly iron ;  and  the  form  I  thought  most  beneficial  -waa  the 
sirup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  She  lay  in  bed  nearly  two 
years.  My  first  effort  towards  getting  her  up  was  to  get 
her  out  of  doors.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  lata  Dr.  J.  Mason 
Warren,  I  had  a  long  basket  made  and  bad  a  bed  made  up 
in  it,  in  which  I  carried  her  into  the  open  air  in  warm, 
sunny  days,  and  tet  her  lie  in  the  Bun  for  hours.  To  ex^ 
tend  the  legs,  I  applied  adhe»ve  straps  to  the  ankles,  to 
which  I  attached  cords,  which  were  passed  over  pulleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  continued  extension  made  by  means 
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of  weights  attached.  Bjr  that  means  I  was  able  to  get  the 
limbs  so  near  a  straight  line  as  to  get  her  upon  her  feet,  a&d 
by  supporting  her  body  have  her  bear  what  weight  she  could ; 
thus,  in  a  short  time,  I  got  her  so  as  to-  besbr  her  weight  by 
taking  hold  of  chairs,  &c.  To  obviate  any  tendency  to  cur^ 
vature  of  the  spine,  I  ordered  a  spinal  supporter  ir&m  the 
late  Dr.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  to  whose  kindness  and  ingenuity 
I  am  under  great  obligation.  It  consisted  of  steel  springs, 
nicely  fitted  to  the  back,  covered  with  net-work  and  padded  ; 
the  lower  part  was  buckled  dose  around  the  pelvis,  and  there 
were  rests  which  extended  from  the  upper  part,  under. each 
axilla,  to  keep  the  body  erect  and  take  off  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  the  spinal  column.  With  this  supporter  applied, 
she  could  sit  for  hours  with  greater  ease  and  comfort  than 
she  could  as  many  minutes  without  it.  Under  this  course 
of  treatment  she  gradually  grew  better,  and  now  I  consider 
her  in  perfect  health,  without  the  slightest  curvature  of  the 
spine. 

There  is  one  other  disease  of  which  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  for  the  reason  that  a  casual  observer  is  liable  to  be 
led  into  error.  I  allude  to  that  condition  of  the  bladder 
with  which  we  sometimes  meet  in  old  people, — a  loss  of  tone 
or  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  that  organ ;  the  patient  will 
be  unable  to  hold  the  water  but  a  few  minutes,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  every  half  hour,  or  there  will  be  an 
involuntary  dribbling  of  urine.  The  patient  will  suppose 
he  completely  empties  his  bladder,  and  will  be  incredulous 
if  you  tell  him  he  has  a  large  accumulation  of  retained 
urine,  and  will  be  astonished  beyond  measure  when  you 
demonstrate  to  him  by  means  of  the  catheter  the  truth  of 
your  assertion.  It  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  aged  persons, 
and  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  a  permanent  cure. 
It  should  be  treated  by  occasionally  using  the  catheter  to 
take  off  the  distention,  and  thus  give  the  muscular  coat  of 
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the  bladder  opportunity  to  recover  tone,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  such  medicines  as  will  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  bladder  and  the  muscular  system.  Nux  vomica, 
combined  with  ^ome  anodyne  and  laxative,  does  well  in 
some  cases. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  W.  PEABODY. 


THERMOMETRY  OF  DISEASE. 


BY    DR.     T.    J.    W.     PBAT,    OF     DOVER. 


It  is  not  till  within  a  few  years  that  the  thermometer  has 
been  used  for  indicating  the  history  of  diseased  action. 
Very  little  is  known  in  this  country,  and  indeed  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Europe,  outside  of  the  General  Hospital, 
what  an  adjuvant  in  the  sick-room  this  delicate  instru- 
ment may  serve  to  the  physician.  Not  that  there  is  an 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  profession  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  system  forms  a  dominant  symptom  of  disease, 
or  that  preternatural  heat  unmistakably  shows  its  severity. 
As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Galen,  one  of  the  distujguisliing 
characteristics  by  which  he  described  fever  was  heat;  and 
since  his  time  no  physician  has  found  fault  with  his  defini- 
tion. As  this  is,  then,  a  prominent  symptom  of  fever,  a 
consideration  of  how  this  may  be  measured  and  made  the 
index  of  the  mildness  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  ailments 
of  the  body,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Our  endeavor  will 
be  to  point  out  imperfectly  how  this  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom may  be  the  vehicle  of  surer  diagnosis,  and  a  safer 
prognosis  of  abnormal  action.  We  maintain  that  by  the 
means  of  a  thermometer  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
the  results  of  disease,  and  be  able  to  foretell  oftentimes, 
with  precision,  any  new  undeveloped  state  of  the  system. 
Certainly  then,  if  this  can  be  done,  the  physician  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  disease,  as  indicated  by  this  one  symptom, 
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is  a  safer  coHaselor  and  better  pilot  to  conduct  his  patients 
through  the  various  phases  of  unhealthy  action  of  the  body, 
The  thermometer  in  his  hands  will  foretell  the  storm,  as 
well  as  the  sunshine,  of  disease ;  it  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  barometer  to  point  out  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  will  lead  one  to  reason  rightly  when  an 
increased  severity  of  disease  is  to  occur,  or  when  fatality 
will  ensue,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  use  of  the  barom- 
eter does  the  coming  storm.  Kot  only  so :  it  speaks  of  a 
return  to  normal  action  with  as  much  faithfulness,  so  as  to 
enable  the  medical  man  to  throw  off  anxiety,  and  to  act 
more  understandingly  with  reference  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  his  patieiita 

But  to  all  till'!  it  may  he  said  there  is  no  need  of  this 
instrument,  as  an  mt-iease  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
may  be  judged  bv  the  touch  of  the  physician.  Tlie  hnnd 
is  often  an  mcorrect  moan'!  of  ascortainiug.  not  x)nly  the 
intensity  bnt  prevnleiico  of  this  fiymptom.  The  thermom- 
eter dieclosee  exactly  and  correctly  the  sensation  as  con- 
veyed by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  points  to  results,  which  the 
hand  never  can  do.  Take,  for  inetanoe,  many  diseases  of 
children  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  enabling  the  physician  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
diagnosis.  All  know  that  It  is  often  puzzling,  in  the  first 
stages  of  febrile  action  in  a  child,  to  make  out  with  certainty 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  How  are  we  to  learn  with 
exactness  how  the  disease  will  terminate,  when  an  illness 
ia  ushered  in  by  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  fever,  a  quick 
pulse,  headache,  thirst,  coated  tongue,  &e.  ?  '  In  very  many 
cases,  these  symptoms  pass  away  moi'C  rapidly  than  they 
came ;  a  physician  and  parent  are  both  deceived.  The 
thermometer  alone  will  come  in  here,  and  unravel  this  state 
of  things. 

But  the  hand  is  not  a  sure  indicator  of  heat.  Its  judg- 
ments are  often  incorrect  and  deceptive.    Indeed  it  often 
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speaks  of  cold  when  the  intensest  heat  prerails.  This  is 
observable  not  only  in  children  but  in  adults.  Recently  I 
was  called  to  a  little  child  of  some  two  years  old,  when  the 
sensation  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was  cold.  In 
the  hollow  of  the  hands,  and  in  the  axilla,  there  were  marks 
of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  When  Dr.  Davy,  of  Eng- 
land, was  investigating  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  collecting  facts  therefrom,  he  was  perplexed  to  j&nd 
that  one  person  exhibited  a  temperature  of  a  hundred  and. 
four  degrees  Farenheit  for  many  weeks.  This  person  was 
a  lunatic  soldier.  It  occurred  to  the  mind  of  this  physician 
that  the  insane  do  not  seem  to  suffer  like  ordinary  persons 
from  cold,  and  he  diverted  his  attention  to  the  cause  of  this 
untoward  symptom.  There  was  no  cough  nor  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  tlie  man  made  no  complaint  of  internal 
troubles,  bad  a  good  appetite,  with  his  digestive  organs,  so 
far  as  known,  acting  well.  This  man  died  in  about  one 
month  of  acute  tuberculosis,  not  otherwise  expressed  by  the 
symptoms,  beyond  Hie  great,  persistent,  and  cutaneous 
elevation  of  the  temperature  accidentally  noticed.  He  who 
would  depend  upon  the  touch  alone,  in  learning  the  status  of 
ihe  heat,  must  remember  that  heat  is  never  absent  in  fever. 
Rigor,  which  is  sometimes  present,  is  a  mere  peripheric 
phenomenon,  and  tlie  coldness  of  the  skin  is  a  subjective 
sensation  produced  by  the  state  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
and  often  is  not  due  to  any  decline  of  the  temperature. 
While  the  outer  parts  feel  cold  to  the  bystander,  the  internal 
parts  are  abnormally  warm.  '^  While  the  outer  parts  freeze, 
the  inner  parts  burn."  For  instance,  in  ague,  several  hours 
before  the  paroxysm  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  of  the 
patient's  body  begins  to  rise,  and  when  the  disease  seems 
to  have  disappeared  an  increase  of  temperature  is  detected, 
showing  that  the  patient  is  only  apparently,  but  not  really, 
cured.  Dr.  Haen,  of  Vienna,  nearly  a  century  ago,  was 
wont  to  demonstrate  to  his  pupils  that  the  only  safe  way 
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to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  heat  was  by  the 
thermometer.  Even  in  the  cold  stages  of  ague,  with  the 
teeth  chattering  and  the  body  shiyering,  the  temperature 
rapidly  rises,  although  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is 
colder  than  usual.  The  thermometer  will  facilitate  the 
recognition  and  character  of  diseases  we  are  called  to  treat. 
It  aids  the  busy  practitioner  to  certain  and  safe  conclusions 
and  relieves  him  much  of  the  anxiety  of  mind  in  cases  of 
doubtful  tendency.  Not  only  so,  it  will  tend  to  elucidate 
the  natural  history  of  febrile  aflFections. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  inquiry  comes.  How  can  animal 
heat  be  best  determined  ?  There  are  two  ways ;  viz.,  by 
the  thermometer  and  the  thermo-electric  apparatus.  The 
latter  method  is  doubtless  the  most  precise,  and  perhaps 
the  most  accurate,  and  yet  a  sensitive  mercurial  thermom- 
eter is  the  only  instrument  of  practical  value.  The  instru- 
ments now  in  use  to  indicate  animal  heat  are  two :  the 
straight  and  curved  thermometers.  The  latter  is  far  the  best 
lor  daily  use,  as  it  can  be  easily  placed  in  the  axilla.  These 
thermometers  measure  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  each  degree  is  subdivided  into  fifths. 

To  use  these  thermometers  to  discover  the  heat  of  the 
body  several  ways  have  been  recommended.  It  has  been 
urged  by  some  to  place  the  instrument  under  the  tongue ; 
but  to  this  there  is  a  serious  objection,  as  the  temperature 
of  the  mouth  is  continually  changing,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  and  quantity  of  the  air  breathed  or  us^  in  res- 
piration. Other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  groin,  are  used,  but  no  part  of  the  human  body  can 
be  relied  upon  with  more  certainty  than  the  axilla.  When 
the  thermometer  is  used,  the  bulb  must  be  placed  in  the 
arm-pit,  and  kept  in  situ  at  least  five  minutes  ;  before  doing 
this,  the  best  way  is  to  warm  the  instrument,  and  after  ad- 
justing it  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rises  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  present.    If  there  is  a  persistent  rise 
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above  98.5  degs.,  the  normal  condition  of  the  body,  or  de- 
pression below  98.5  degs.,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  disease.  The 
mere  rise  of  the  heat  is  not  a  mark  of  disease,  as,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  well  known  the  temperature  is  lowered  and  in- 
creased by  certain  healthy  states  of  the  system.  The  tem- 
perature is  lower  after  a  full  meal  and  the  use  of  alcohol ; 
it  rises  as  digestion  advances.  Ingestion  of  improper  arti- 
cles of  diet,  in  fevers,  causes  often  remarkable  elevations  of 
temperature.  Sudden  shocks  to  the  system,  sleep,  expos- 
ure of  the  body  to  the  air  in  certain  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, produce  a  reduction  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 

A  question  of  interest — How  do  the  heat  and  pulse  cor- 
respond ?  Is  there  any  correlation  of  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature ?  Aitkin  lays  down  the  rule  as  follows,  namely: 
"  An  increase  of  temperature  of  one  degree  above  98  degs. 
Pahr.  corresponds  with  an  increase  of  ten  beats  of  the  pulse 
per  minute."  This  is  true  in  the  main,  but  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions.  Dr.  Gibron  observes  that  "  In  typhoid 
fever  I  have  known  a  pulse  of  100  to  exist  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  105.6  degs. ;  in  jaundice,  a  pulse  of  58  with  a  tem- 
perature of  103  degs. ;  in  peritonitis,  a  pulse  of  80  with  a 
temperature  of  102  degs. ;  in  tetanus,  a  pulse  of  72  with  a 
temperature  of  104  degs. ;  in  a  shock  following  severe  in- 
jury, a  pulse  of  120  with  a  temperature  of  98.5  degs. ;  in 
typhoid  fever,  a  pulse  of  120  with  a  temperature  of  100.4 
degs.  Fahr." 

So  then  the  rule  by  Aitkin  is  not  a  sure  guide.  The  tem- 
perature is  a  much  more  certain  guide  than  the  pulse,  since 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  aflFected  by  nervous  debility  or  ex- 
citement. 

Rise  of  the  thermometer  from  4,  6,  and  even  8  degs. 
Fahr.,  over  the  natural  limits  of  health,  serves  as  a  means 
of  prognosis  and  diagnosis  of  the  limit,  severity  and  extent 
of  diseased  action.  The  height  of  the  temperature  is  usually 
a  sure  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  fever  ;  for  instance, 
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a  temperature  of  105  degs.  and  upwards  forebodes  danger, 
and  when  it  reaches  110  degs.  Fahr.,a  fatal  issue  is  almost 
certain ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  temperature  continues 
to  rise  after  the  apparent  occurrence  of  death.  Wandulich 
speaks  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  or  rheumatic  tetanus  in 
which  the  heat  exceeded  the  maximum  of  any  ever  reached. 
The  temperature  in.  this  instance  only  began  to  increase 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  before  dissolution,  al- 
tiiough  the  other  symptoms  had  been  very  violent,  the 
pulse  being  102.  During  the  night  previous  the  tempera^ 
ture  suddenly  fell  3.3  degs.  Fahr.,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
pulse  and  the  frequency  of  respirations  diminished.  The 
other  symptoms  remained  nearly  tlie  same.  Shortly  before 
death  the  thermometer  indicated  a  heat  of  100.75  degs.,  and 
a  pulse  of  180.  At  the  moment  of  death,  the  thermometer 
was  112.5  degs.  Fahr.  ii^ter  the  decease  of  the  patient  the 
temperature  still  rose,  a»d  it  attained  the  height  of  113.8 
and  then  began  to  gradually  subside ;  and  thirteen  and  one 
half  hours  after  tliil.  breath  had  left  tl^  body,  the  thermcuE'- 
eter  had  not  fallen  to  the  normal  average  of  health,* 

Certain  febrile  affections,  such  as  typhus,  typhoid  fever, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  rheumatism,  pyemia,  pneu- 
monia,  acute  tuberculosis,  &c.,  have  daily  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature throughout^  their  course.  To  such  accuracy  have 
observations  been  carried,  that  a  different  diagnosis  may  be 
established  from  day  to  day  from  a  careful  observation  of 
the  temperature  alone.  The  tliermometer,  properly  used,  is 
one  of  the  most  certain,  though  not  the  only,  means  for 
determining  the  real  state  of  the  patient  in  these  several 
diseases,  as  regards  morbid  disturbances  which  are  to  occur, 
or  whether  a  favorable  prognosis  will  ensue.  Indeed  it 
frequently  affords  the  best  means  in  deciding  doubtful  eases, 
and  is  often  a  corrective  of  hasty  investigations.  It  is  well 
known  that  intestinal  catarrh,  some  forms  of  pneumonia, 

•  See  Aitkin. 
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malarious  fever,  acute  tuberculosis,  meningitis,  may  eack 
simulate  typhoid  fever;  the  thermometer  will  solve  this 
state  of  things,  and  bring  a  true  solution  to  our  doubts. 

We  need  not  add  that  a  fall  of  temperature  generally 
indicates  a  return  to  health.  In  pneumonia,  when  a  marked 
fall  of  the  thermometer  is  noticed  in  the  evening,  the  period 
of  crisis  has  arrived.  In  convalescence,  the  recurrence  of 
a  high  temperature  is  generally  the  first  sign  of  approach- 
ing collapse,  or  the  outset  of  some  new  disease.  As  long 
as  the  temperature  remains  normal,  or  near  the  health 
standard,  nothing  need  be  feared. 

The  thermometer  is  often  the  means  of  a  safe  and  def- 
inite diagnosis.  A  single  observation  will  reveal  the  future 
character  of  the  disease.  A  person,  yesterday  in  health,  and 
who  exhibits  to-day  a  temperature  of  104  degs.,  is  almost 
certainly  going  to  be  attacked  with  fever  or  ague.  During 
the  exacerbations  of  typhoid  fever  an  abnormal  fall  of  the 
thermometer  three  or  four  days  before  any  change  in  the 
arterial  circulation,  or  other  sign  of  mischief,  has  been 
observed,  will  indicate  some  marked  phase  of  the  disease, 
such  as  hemorrhage  from  Peyer's  glands,  <fec.  A  case  of 
this  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  England.  Again,  if 
a  person  under  eighteen  years,  exhibiting  symptoms  which 
generally  resemble  typhoid  fever,  should  have  the  temper- 
ature sink  below  103  degs.  during  the  first  week,  or  the  first 
half  of  the  second  week,  it  is  a  sure  sign,  that  his  trouble 
is  not  of  a  typhoid  character.  A  sudden  rise  of  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  first  day,  say  to  106  degs.  Fahr.,  in  any 
ailment,  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  person  does  not  suffer 
from  typhoid  or  typhus  fever.  During  all  acute  forms  of 
disease  the  temperature  is  abnormally  elevated,  and  the 
severity  and  duration  of  fever  are  exactly  measured  by  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  elevation  of  the  heat.  We  can 
always  predict,  in  typhoid  fever,  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
mild  or  severe  case  to  treat.     For  instance,  a  temperature 
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of  103  degs.  shows  the  disease  will  be  mild  ;  and,  on  the 
•  other  hand,  a  temperature  of  105  degs.  Pahr.  forebodes 
danger,  especially  during  the  third  week ;  101  degs.  indi- 
cates a  very  mild  attack  or  the  commencement  of  convales- 
cence. In  pneumonia,  104  degs.  Fahr.  denotes  a  severe 
and  dangerous  attack;  and  a  like  state  of  the  thermometer 
in  acute  rheumatism  is  always  an  alarming  symptom,  speak- 
ing with  emphasis  that  danger  is  ahead,  or  some  complica- 
tions may  start  up,  hard  to  grapple  with.  In  short,  a  fever 
temperature  of  104  to  105  degs.  in  any  disease  shows  that 
the  disease  is  not  checked,  and  new  phases  may  at  once 
spring  up,  dangerous  to  life.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the 
range  of  temperature  peculiar  to  disease  enables  the  med- 
ical man,  when  he  perceives  any  marked  departure  from  its 
usual  progress,  to  pronounce  that  either  his  diagnosis  has 
been  wrong,  or  that  some  other  lesion  has  supervened. 

Much  more  might  be  written  in  praise  of  the  thermom- 
eter, and  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  detail  individual 
cases,  showing  the  range  of  temperature,  its  variations 
throughout  the  course  of  familiar  diseases  ;  but  this  would 
swell  this  beyond  its  contemplated  limits,  and  perhaps 
would  add  no  interest  to  the  subject.  Already  modern 
works  on  Theory  and  Practice  have  begun  to  direct  the 
general  reader  to  the  subject  of  heat  as  a  mark  of  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  disease ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  whole  subject  will  receive  a  proper  attention 
from  our  profession.  Our  medical  schools  to-day  are 
adopting  this  improvement  of  the  hour,  and  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  cannot  lag  behind  without  duly  con- 
sidering how  much  the  measure  of  heat  may  do  to  forward 
their  researches  into  the  intricacies  of  disease. 


PROSECUTION  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. 


BY    S.     M.     WHIPPLE,    M.D. 


Fellows,  — 

Like  the  many  prosecutions  against  towns  in  this  State, 
for  road  damages,  is  the  present  mania  for  prosecutions 
against  surgeons  for  alleged  mal-practice.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  several  suits  have  been  commenced  and  carried 
through  against  this  class  of  men.  Among  those  in  this 
vicinity,  we  may  mention  the  trials  of  Dr.  Swett  of  New- 
port and  Dr.  Haynes  of  Concord,  in  this  State,  and,  quite 
recently,  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kittredge  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  case  Dr.  Swett  was  acquitted,  not  more  in 
consequence  of  the  ability  of  his  counsel  than  the  honesty 
and  independence  of  the  surgeons  called  to  testify  for  the 
plaintiff.  In  the  Haynes  case  we  understand  that  the  ver- 
dict was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
explicit  testimony  from  medical  men.  The  same  was  true  \ 
of  Dr.  Kittredge,  in  which,  as  we  understand  it,  after  an 
injury  to  the  arm,  in  which  there  was  rupture  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  the  attending  surgeon  was  brought  in  guilty 
for  causing  the  arm  to  slough  off  by  tight  bandaging. 

The  community  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  by 
encouraging  such  prosecutions  they  are  endangering  their 
own  safety.  Such  prosecutions  can  have  only  one  tendency, 
and  that  is  to  demoralize  and  to  break  down  the  medical 
profession,  the  only  and  last  resort  we  all  have  in  sickness. 
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in  accident,  and  to  mitigate  suflFering,  and  to  soothe  the 
pangs  of  death.  Are  the  community  prepared  to  dispense 
with  their  aid  at  these  trying  scenes,  or  even  to  do  that 
which  would  make  their  services  less  eflBcient  ?  Just  so 
long  as  there  are  cases  of  fracture,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  cases  for  prosecution.  As  all  injuries  cannot  be  made 
perfect,  surgeons  will  have  an  exorbitant  fee  for  such  risks, 
or  decline  the  responsibility. 

But  lawyers  and  disaflFected  patients,  learning  it  to  be  an 
easy  mattei:  to  plunder  the  medical  profession  by  means  of 
suits  of  this  character,  and  that  many  of  its  own  members 
can  be  made^  their  willing  allies,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
forego  its  free  application  wherever  and  whenever  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presents,  notwithstanding  the  damaging 
effect  such  prosecutions  may  have  on  the  community  at 
large.  If  surgery  was  a  demonstrable  science,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  skill  and  application  could  reduce  it  to  a 
certainty,  then  any  deviation  in  its  application  to  fracture 
from  a  perfect  cure  would  show  incompetency  in  the  sur- 
geon, and  that  he  was  not  master  of  the  science.  But 
surgery  has  not  yet  attained  that  position  among  the  scien- 
ces which  will  command  anything  like  certainty ;  and 
statistics  from  the  practice  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons 
abundantly  show  this  fact.  Then  why  will  physicians 
guarantee,  and  the  community  expect  and  require  prosecu- 
tion from  an  imperfect  science  ?  Simply  because  they  do 
not  understand  it,  and  will  not  awake  to  see  their  impend- 
ing danger.  We  believe  with  the  New  York  Medical 
Gazette,  "  that  these  prosecutions  are  frequently  malicious 
prosecutions,  and  successful  only  through  ignorance  in  the 
bench,  bar,  and  jury-box." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  reform 
must  be  made  in  surgeons  themselves.  They  must  stop 
making  unfriendly  criticisms  upon  the  practice  of  others, 
and  cease  encouraging  and  testifying  that  in  a  great  major- 
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ity  of  cases  broken  limbs  may  be  made  perfect,  while  the 
fact  is  not  so. 

Criticisms  and  fault-findings  and  scandal  among  physi- 
cians, with  regard  to  each  other's  practice,  have  become 
proverbial;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  be  re- 
spected by  community  until  we  learn  to  respect  each  other 
and  the  principles  of  our  own  profession.  We  all  soon  will 
learn  that  "  place  and  power  "  will  become  important  to 
protect  any  one  in  the  professioh  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  unpalatable  dose  which  has  been  so  freely  prescribed 
to  our  less  favored  brethren.  Nor  can  we  say  that  justice 
is  wholly  blind  in  this  matter  ;  for,  while  some  have  been 
taught  their  own  weakness  and  mutual  dependence,  the 
whole  profession  has  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
danger,  —  urged  by  dire  necessity  to  seek  ways  and  means 
to  allay  the  storm  which  threatens  not  only  the  personal 
prosperity  of  surgeons,  but  the  welfare  of  the  whole  suffer- 
ing community. 

A  citizen  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  under 
duress ;  neither  can  a  surgeon  perform  the  various  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  continually  subject  to  menaces  and  threats 
of  prosecution  for  alleged  mal-practice.  For  the  small  fee 
awarded  for  such  services  we  cannot  be  expected  to  encoun- 
ter such  heavy  risks.  As  all  are  more  or  less  concerned 
in  this  matter,  let  us  awake  to  a  true  sense  of  this  growing 
evil,  anji  speedily  apply  the  remedy.  With  Horace,  we  say, 
Interdum  vulgus  rectum  vidit. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  statements,  I  submit  the 
following  summary  of  cases,  mainly  from  statistics  from  the 
practice  of  Professor  Prank  H.  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  It  is  well  understood  that  within  the  past  few  years 
the  attention  of  the  profession  generally,  and  of  some  of 
its  members  in  particular,  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of 
suits  and  damages  for  alleged  mal-practice. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  published  tables 
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containing  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases 
of  fracture  of  various  forms,  together  with  the  treatment  of 
the  same.  Another  edition  has  now  recently  appeared, 
containing  in  addition  to  the  old  tables  a  supplement  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  other  cases,  taken  by  Dr. 
Boardman  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  note-book.  The  whole 
makes  an  analysis  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  of 
various  fractures  with  their  results,  not  only  as  to  life  or 
death  simply,  but  as  to  deformity,  or  shortening,  or  any 
variance  from  the  condition  of  the  bone  before  the  fracture. 
The  results  arrived  at  must  be  of  interest,  and  though 
they  are  not  in  all  respects  comforting  to  the  vanity  of 
surgeons,  they  are  what  is  far  better,  instructive. 

Of  this  number  of  cases,  thirty-one  resulted  in  death 
soon  after  the  accident,  so  that  they  are  excluded  in  the 
general  estimate.  All  these  cases  are  taken  from  the  prac* 
tice  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  other  well  qualified  surgeons, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  all  cases  treated  by  ignorant 
men  and  quacks ;  so  that  the  result  obtained  must  give  a 
fair  conclusion  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  by  the  most  skillful  men. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  following 
abstract  from  the  summary  of  all  the  cases,  as  showing  the 
proportion  of  perfect  cures  found  in  the  patients  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  surgeons. 

Of  nine  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  one  was  perfect. 

Of  four  fractures  of  the  septum  nasi,  one  was  perfect. 

Of  one  fracture  of  superior-maxilla,  one  was  perfect. 

Of  thirteen  fractures  of  the  inferior-maxilla,  seven  were 
perfect. 

Of  forty-one  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  fifteen  were  perfect. 

Of  three  fractures  of  the  scapula,  one  was  perfect. 

Of  thirty-eight  fractures  of  the  humerus,  seventeen  were 
perfect. 

Of  twenty-seven  fractures  of  the  radius,  seventeen  were 
perfect. 
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Of  twenty-three  fractures  of  the  uhia,  fourteen  were 
perfect. 

Of  thirty-four  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  twenty- 
five  were  perfect. 

Of  seventy-three  fractures  of  the  femur,  fourteen  were 
perfect. 

Of  seven  fractures  of  the  patella,  one  was  perfect. 

Of  sevent(5en  fractures  of  the  tibia,  fourteen  were  perfect. 

Of  sixteen  fractures  of  the  fibula,  eight  were  perfect. 

Of  seventy-three  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  twenty- 
three  were  perfect. 

One  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones  was  imperfect. 

Of  three  .fractures  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  one  was 
perfect. 

One  fracture  of  the  phalanges  was  imperfect. 

Of  four  fractures  of  the  ribs,  two  were  perfect.  ^ 

Of  two  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  neither  was  perfect. 

The  whole  number  of  fractures  mentioned  in  this  sum- 
mary is  three  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  and  of  them  the 
perfect  cures  are  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  not  quite 
one-half. 

Of  the  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  were  perfectly  restored ;  of  those  of  the  humerus,  a 
little  under  one-half ;  while  of  those  of  the  femur,  the  per- 
fect cures  were  a  trifle  under  one-fifth  part.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  these  results  are  entirely  unexpected;  for, 
though  we  did  not  believe  that  all  bones  were  united  with- 
out much  displacement,  we  had  supposed  that  in  the  most 
common  fractures,  as  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  art 
of  surgery  could  accomplish  more  than  here  appears. 

The  only  practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
are,  first,  that,  great  as  have  been  the  advances  in  surgical 
knowledge,  the  art  of  surgery  is  still  far  from  perfection ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  surgeons  should  be  careful 
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not  to  promise  too  much  if  they  would  avoid  the  numerous 
prosecutions  to  which  some  of  late  have  been  subjected. 
Too  many  in  the  profession  have  been  unwilling  to  con- 
fess the  imperfections  of  our  art,  to  which  these  tables 
should  call  the  attention  of  all.  The  promise  has  been  vir- 
tually, if  not  actually,  that  broken  limbs  should  be  restored 
to  as  perfect  a  condition  as  though  they  had  never  been 
fractured.  That  disappointment  should  follow  the  result, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  with  these 
tables  before  us ;  and  it  is  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  those  who  are  thus  disappointed  should  seek  a  remedy 
in  the  law. 

A  large  indebtedness  is  due  Dr.  Hamilton  for  thus  placing 
before  the  medical  profession  an  authentic  account  of  so 
many  cases  of  fracture,  with  their  results ;  and  we  trust  that 
burgeons  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  probable  result  of  their  treatment. 
Particulars  of  each  case,  in  concise  language,  are  appended 
to  the  tables,  which  adds  much  to  their  general  interest; 
but  we  have  no  room  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  them 
here.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  upon 
each  member  of  this  Society  to  give  a  little  more  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  learn  not  to 
be  too  boastful  of  this  department  of  surgery,  and  not  to 
blame  too  hastily  a  compeer  who  has  sent  out  a  patient  with 
a  slight  deformity. 
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To  the  FelhwB  of  the  New  Sampshire  Medical  Society  y—- 

In  accordance  with  the  wise  usage,  your  delegates  were 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Medical  School  at  Hanover,  and  desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report : 

Arriving  about  noon,  they  were  immediately  waited  upon 
by  two  of  the  Faculty,  and  soon  after  dinner,  under  their 
guidance,  repaired  to  the  room  in  the  Medical  building 
assigned  for  the  examination. 

Each  student  was  admitted  singly,  examined  by  each  Pro- 
fessor in  turn,  and  then  handed  over  to  your  delegates. 

The  style  of  the  examination  of  each  of  the  several  Pro- 
fessors in  their  respective  departments  was  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate, thorough,  systematic,  and,  we  may  even  say,  rigid 
kind.  We  can  truly  say,  if  this  was  the  skeleton,  the  body 
must  have  been  complete. 

We  take  especial  pleasure  in  thus  being  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  examinations,  for  it 
assured  us  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Professors  in  the  Lecture 
Eoom.  Surely,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  ask  of  the 
student  what  they  had  failed  to  teach  him. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  can  mention  the  well-doing  of 
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the  graduating  class.  We  well  remember  how  much  we 
heard  about  the  "  Green  Room,"  before  graduating,  and 
how  our  hearts  palpitated  as  the  hour  for  our  examination 
drew  near ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  these 
feelings,  intensified  by  the  presence  of  delegates,  never  for 
the  most  part  seen  before,  we  can  well  understand  how 
embarrassed  the  students  must  have  felt.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  shew  a  comr 
mendable  preparation  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  pro- 
fession they  had  chosen,  reflecting  honor  upon  themselves 
and  their  teachers. 

We  found  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  Anatomical 
Cabinet,  Chemical.  Laboratory,  Museum  of  Materia  Medica, 
Medical  Botany,  Surgical  Pathology,  &c.,  such  as  are 
usually  found  in  Medical  Colleges.  The  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  Medical  Botany,  and  their  arrangement,  are  espec- 
ially valuable. 

While  we  would  not  disparage  others  to  praise  our  own, 
we  can  most  confidently  recommend  the  Medical  School  at 
Hanover  as  an  excellent  place  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Medicine.  Here  can  be  laid  a  sure  and  thorough  founda- 
tion ;  here  can  the  first  principles  be  fully  learned.  In  that 
academic  atmosphere,  away  from  the  temptations  of  a  more 
populous  locality,  the  student  can  pursue  his  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  ablest  of  instructors,  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage to  himself,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  £bJ1 
to  his  care  in  future  years. 

Before  closing,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
the  Faculty,  and  to  urge  the  Society  to  sustain  this  Medical 
School,  by  advising  students  to  attend  its  Lectures. 

CHARLES  F.  HILDRETH, 
JAMES  H.  WHEELER, 

DeUgateM. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY,    June    15,    1869. 

The  Seventy-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  was  held  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  June  15  and  16, 1869. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Levi  G.  Hill,  of  Dover. 

Voted,  That  the  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair : 

Committee  to  examine  Credentials  of  Delegates  from  other  State 
Medical  Societies,  and  introduce  them  to  the  Society — ^Drs.  G.  P. 
Conn  and  S.  L.  F.  Simpson. 

Committee  to  examine  Patients — ^Drs.  L.  B.  How,  T.  D.  Parker 
and  R.  P.  J.  Tenney. 

Committee  to  audit  Treasurer's  Account — Drs.  G.  A.  Crosby 
and  J.  W.  Parsons.  * 

Committee  on  Nominations — ^Drs.  Smith,  Eastman,  "Webster, 
Smalley  and  MarshalL 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men, who  were  thereupon  elected  members  of  the  Society : 

A.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Suncook. 
Chas.  C.  Pike,  M.  D.,  Sutton. 
Chas.  a.  Carlton,  M.  D.,  Bradford. 
S.  M.  DiNSMORE,  M.  D.,  East  Washington. 
Geo.  p.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.,  Contoocook. 


i 
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Frank  W.  Grates,  M.  D.,  Warner. 
James  M.  Rix,  M.  D.,  Warner. 
N.  G.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  Acworth. 
G.  W.  Cook,  M.  D.,  Henniker. 
W.  G.  Carter,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
M.  W.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
A.  K.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  East  Weare. 
E.  Edwin  Graves,  M.  D.,  Boscawen. 
John  R.  Ham,  M.  D.,  Dover. 
Alvah  Jenkins,  M.  D.,  Great  Falls. 
J.  Fitzpatrick,  M.  D.^  Manchester. 

The  Council  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  By-laws. 
Also,  that  Drs.  C.  P.  Kingsbury  and  G.  P.  Conn  were  ap- 
pointed Orators  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  with  Drs.  C. 
H.  Boynton  and  J.  W.  Parsons,  substitutes.     Accepted. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  President  read  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress, arid,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Webster, 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Hill  for  his  able  address,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

An  obituary  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  W. 
Oliver,  of  Portsmouth,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology, Dr.  Pray,  of  Dover,  was  read  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Pe- 
terborough,— Dr.  Pray  being  absent, — which  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  the  So- 
ciety  passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  baa  been  bereft 
of  one  of  its  number  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  therefore, 

Besolvedy  That  this  Society  has  learned  with  deep  sorrow  the 
decease  of  their  Fellow,  N.  W.  Olfver,  M.  D.,  of  Portsmouth,  a 
useful  member,  a  physician  of  excellent  life  and  noble  character, 
and  we  hereby  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  our  hearty  sympa- 
thy and  consolation  in  their  severe  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Preamble 
and  Kesolutions  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  their  companion. 
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Dr.  Hill,  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Dr.  Smalley,  delegate  to  the  New  York  Medical  Society, 
Dr.  Webster,  delegate  to  Maine,  and  Drs.  Bean  and  Conn 
to  Vermont,  each  made  their  reports,  which  were  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Voted,  To  adjourn  to  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

afternoon  ^session. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  Drs.  Roberts  and 
Mason  were  appointed  a  committee  to  notice  the  death  of 
Dr.  Alvah  Moulton,  late  of  Ossipee. 

Dr.  Conn,  from  the  committee  to  receive  delegates  from 
other  states,  introduced  Dr.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr'  Holbrook  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Wiggin  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  were  formally  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
President,  and  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions. 

A  communication  from  Miss  Dr.  M.  0.  Hunt,  of  Man- 
chester, desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

No  references  being  given.  Voted,  That  it  ))e  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Dr.  Roberts  made  a  verbal  report,  and  introduced  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Alvae  Moulton 
of  Ossipee.  Accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication.  * 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Alvah  Moulton,  of  Ossipee, 
this  Society  has  lost  a  brother,  who,  for  his  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote true  medical  science,  for  his  constant  attendance  for  a  long 
series  of  years  upon  its  meetings,  for  his  conformaucc  to  its  by- 
laws in  his  every-day  practice,  and  for  his  great  lovo  for  llie  med- 
ical profession,  was  rarely  excelled. 

liesolvedy  That  we  sincerely  mourn  his  loss,  and  sorrow  most 
of  all  that  we  shall  see  his  "  pleasant  face  no  more.'^ 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Webster,  Eastman  and 
Mason,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
Dr.  S.  B.  Kelley,  of  Franklin,  for  violation  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics. 

Dr.  Buck  read  his  Oration,  Subject — Medical  Progress. 
Accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Voted,  That  Dr.  Kobinson,  Committee  on  Diseases  of  Females, 
and  Dr.  Wheeler,  Committee  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  Alms- 
houses, be  continued  on  the  same  committees  for  another  year. 

Dr.  How  read  his  report  on  Surgery.  Accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Kingsbury,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  read  their  report,  and  Dr.  Conn  read  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Registration.  Both  were 
accepted,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Voted,  That  Dr.  Hall  be  the  Committee  on  Toxicology  another 
year. 

Notice  being  given  that  a  bill  to  legalize  dissections  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and  was  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Drs.  A.  B. 
Crosby,  Dixi  Crosby,  Buck,  Robinson,  Eastman  and  Smith 
were  appointed  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  advo- 
cate its  passage. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  their  report,  in 
which  the  following  named  Fellows  were  presented  as  can- 
didates for  the  various  ofl&ces  of  the  Society. 

Votedy  That  the  Secretary  deposit  the  report  as  a  ballot? 
by  which  the  officers  and  delegates  were  elected,  as  follows : 

PRESmENT. 

WILLIAM  W.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

VIOE-PRESmENT. 

WM.  H.  H.  MASON,  M.  D.,  Moultonborough. 


PROCEEDINGS  —  ELECTION  OP   OFFICERS. 

SECRETARY. 

G.  P.  CONN,  M.  D.,  Concord. 

TREASURER. 

THOMAS  WHEAT,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Albert  Smith,  Geo.  B.  Tw-itchell, 

E.  K.  Webster,  B.  H.  Phillips, 

Lyman  B.  How,  Leonard  French, 

D.  F.  Parker,  T.  J.  W.  Pray, 

J.  F.  Hall,  J.  C.  Eastman, 

C.  F  Kingsbury,  D.  P.  Goodhue. 

CENSORS. 

David  S.  Clark,  Hanison  Eaton, 

Val.  Manahan,  A.  F.  CaiT, 

Ira  P.  George,  E.  F.  McQuesten, 

Nathan  Call,  C.  R.  Kelley. 

DELEGATES  TO  DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

H.  B.  Burnham,  Epping.  Val.  Manahan,  Enfield. 

DELEGATES  TO  OTHER  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Massachusetts — ^Thomas  H.  Marshall,  James  B.  Abbott. 
Rhode  Island — E.  K.  Webster,  Leonard  French. 
Connecticut — S.  M.  Whipple,  Nathan  Call. 
New  Tork—^,  C.  Eastman,  A.  B.  Crosby. 
Vermont — Albert  Smith,  C.  F.  Kingsbury. 
Maine — Levi  J.  Hill,  J.  F.  Hall. 

ft 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Eben  H.  Davis,  Leonard  French,  J.  C.  Eastman,  George  A. 
Crosby,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  George  B.  Twitchell,  W.  D.  Buck,  A. 
Smalley,  J.  W.  Parsons. 

STANDING  COMIHTTEES. 

On  Surgery — ^^loses  W.  Kussell. 

On  Practical  JSfec^ictwe— Harrison  Eaton. 
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On  Diseases  of  Females — ^A.  H.  Robinson.  * 

On  Necrology — Thomas  H.  Marshall. 
On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Almshouses — J.  H.  Wheeler. 
On  Fractures — George  B.  Twitchell. 

On  Early  Medical  History  of  Nefio  Hampshire — ^A.  B.  Crosby. 
On  Publications — G.  P.  Conn,  Thomas  Wheat,  Nathan  Call. 
On  Arrangements — S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  M.  W.  Bussell,  G.  P. 
Conn. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Society 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  Concord,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  June. 

Adjourned  until  half  past  seven  in  the  evening. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  BfiOVirN  of  Man- 
chester. 

Dr.  Smith,  for  the  Council,  reported  favorably  upon  the 
application  of  George  H.  Larrabee,  M.  D.,  of  Suncook, 
and  recommended  that  he  be  admitted  into  the  Society. 
Report  accepted,  and  on  ballot  Dr.  Larrabee  was  elected. 

Dr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  preferred  against  Dr.  S.  B.  Kelley,  of 
Franklin,  for  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  reported  that 
the  charges  were  fully  sustained,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedy  That  whereas  Dr.  S.  B.  Kelley,  of  Franklin,  has 
been  found  guilty  of  open  and  persistent  violation  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  this  Society, 
(Chap,  n.,  Art  i..  Sections  m.  and  iv.,)  by  advertising  and  using 
a  secret  remedy  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  ought  and  hereby  is  ex- 
pelled from  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  Dr. 
Kelley  with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution ;  also  to  transmit 
a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Unanimously  adopted. 
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The  following  resolution,  from  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Gage  and  adopted  by  the  Society : 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  notify,  in  writing, 
within  one  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society,  all  Fellows  of  their  appointment  upon  committees, 
and  also,  within  the  same  time,  furnish  all  delegates  with  a  proper 
certificate  of  their  election. 

Voted,  That  Drs.  Webster,  How,  Robinson  and  Gage  be  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  compile  and  publish  a  new  edition 
of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  until  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 


WEDNESDAY,   June    16. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Called  to  order  at  8  o'clock. 

Several  interesting  cases  were  reported  and  discussed  by 
the  members. 

Voted,  That  Drs.  Conn,  Robinson  and  Russell  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  in  com* 
piling  the  registration  report  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Webster  it  was 

Votedy  That  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  be  so  amended  that  the 
election  of  officers  shall  take  place  the  second  day  of  the  session 
instead  of  the  first. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Council,  Dr.  M.  E.  Holbrook, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  meeting,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Smith,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Concord 
the  third  Tuesday  in  June,  1870. 

G.  P.  CONN,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 


BY     LEVI     G.    HILL,    M.    D.,    PRESIDENT. 


Fellows,  — 

Custom  and  our  constitution  require  me  to  read  a  paper 
before  you  on  this  occasion  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery.  Were  I  to  read 
an  elaborate  essay  describing  the  most  complicated  and 
important  piece  of  mechanism  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge ;  to  give  a  minute  description  of  any  of  the 
organs  of  this  incomparable  structure,  to  portray  the  uses 
or  offices  of  the  manifold  parts  of  this  wonderful  harp  of 
more  than  a  thousand  strings;  to  detail  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  subject,  or  the  preparation  and  administration 
of  remedies  which  would  effect  their  cure  or  conduce  to 
tlieir  alleviation ;  to  narrate  remarkable  cases  occurring  in 
my  own  practice,  or  in  that  of  others,  like  that  of  the 
man  who  lived  a  dozen  years  after  a  crowbar  passed  through 
his  brain,  or  the  still  more  remarkable  cases  of  Dr.  Holston 
of  Connecticut,  formerly  of  the  United  States  army  ; — if  I 
were  to  go  back  through  the  ages  to  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  trace  the  progress  of  medical  science  to  our 
times  of  modern  experience,  and  the  almost  incredible 
advancement  in  all  departments  of  our  profession,  noticing 
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the  improved  or  newly  devised  instruments  which  so  greatly 
enhance  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  subject  and 
operator  in  the  varied  cases  presented  for  surgical  treat- 
ment ;  or  were  I  to  treat  any  particular  case  or  subject  in 
medicine  or  surgery,  I  might,  I  fear,  give  only  what  you 
already  know,  or  can  find  written  out  in  books  or  journals 
to  which  all  may  have  access,  and  in  a  more  acceptable 
form  than  I  could  hope  to  present  it.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  can  enlighten  you  upon 
any  subject,  but,  with  the  hope  of  imparting  a  useful  hint, 
I  propose  to  glance  at  the  fjdborB  and  Rewards  of  a  Physician 
and  Surgeon. 

I  say  physician  and  surgeon,  because,  while  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  these  are  distinct  and  separate  professions,  in 
our  community  men  are  educated  for  and  practice  both 
medicine  and  surgery.  In  most  avocations  labor  means  an 
exercise  of  the  powers  either  of  the  body  orihe  mind,  but 
to  the  physician  and  surgeon  it  implies  an  ex^ion  of  both. 

It  is  said  "  man  is  a  lazy  animal ;  '*  and  he  often  seeks  to 
avoid  labor,  mental  and  physical,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
some  men  absolutely  labor  harder  or  sufier  more  in  trying 
to  avoid  certain  duties  than  they  would  in  their  prompt 
performance.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  declar- 
ation "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  as  a 
punishment  or  dire  calamity,  but  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a 
great  and  good  law,  which  if  cheerfully  obeyed  would  con- 
tribute largely  to  our  highest  happiness  and  well-being. 
Indeed,  useful,  persevering  toil  is  well  calculated,  and  was 
evidently  designed  by  the  Great  Law-giver,  to  promote  our 
health  and  greatest  prosperity.  All  know  that  exercise 
promotes  strength  and  vigor.  Work  is  a  necessity,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  general  prejudice  against  it,  it  is  the 
grand,  the  all-important  motive  power  of  this  world.  Wit- 
ness its  achievements  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
Indeed,  we  may  well  inquire  what  has  been  or  can  be 
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accomplished  without  it?  And  cheerful,  energetic  effort 
rarely  fails  of  success  in  any  laudable  enterprise.  I  say 
cheerful^  and  would  emphasize  it,  because  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  important  element  in  the  performance  and 
success  of  all  labor.  How  can  any  one  perform  well  a 
task  which  he  approaches  with  reluctance  or  aversion  ?  In 
one  case  he  fears,  doubts  and  fails  before  he  starts ;  while 
in  the  other  confidence  and  determination  make  success 
more  easy  and  its  achievement  undoubted,  even  before 
much  effort  has  been  put  forth. 

But  you  may  ask.  Why  talk  of  labor  to  a  society  of  men 
who  are  already  taxed,  mentally  and  physically,  almost 
beyond  their  powers  of  endurance  ?  It  is  readily  admitted 
that  medical  men  toil  hard  to  procure  their  preparatory 
and  medical  education,  that  after  entering  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  they  devote  themselves  more  en- 
tirely to  their  duties  than  men  in  any  other  calling.  Day 
and  night,  week-day  and  Sunday,  in  sunshine  and  storm, 
for  rich  and  poor,  near  and  remote,  and  from  early  life 
often  to  its  very  close,  goes  tjie  physician  in  his  beneficent 
work.  And  in  view  of  the  arduous  and  almost  incessant 
toils  of  his  life,  it  may  be  asked.  Would  you  have  him  do 
more  ?  It  is  true,  as  above  admitted,  medical  men  exert 
their  powers  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  labors,  exposures  and  hard- 
ships, the  half  of  which  cannot  be  told,  they  have  mental 
anxieties  and  trials  which  far  outweigh  any  bodily  toils  of 
which  man  is  capable.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  care  and  responsibility  of  a  single  case  of 
severe  sickness,  connected  with  which  may  be  all  that  is 
dreaded  or  dear  to  us  in  this  life  or  that  beyond.  Suffering 
or  relief,  beauty  or  deformity,  competency  or  poverty,  life 
or  death,  happiness  or  misery  here  and  hereafter,  may  be, 
and  I  fear  are,  often  included  in  results. 

If  a  patient  is  suffering,  attention  and  skill  may  reliere 
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that  suffering,  while  inattention  and  ignorance  will  protract 
it.  If  life  is  in  peril,  skill  saves  it ;  ignorance  or  neglect 
sacrifices  it.  If  the  sustenance  of  a  family  depends  upon 
the  restoration  of  a  father  to  health,  and  he  is  not  so 
restored,  poverty  and  misery  may  ensue.  If  through  lack 
of  assiduous  care  a  man  dies  unprepared  for  the  future, 
who  can  say  what  measure  of  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  failed  to  devote  themselves  to  his  recovery? 
And  if  so  much  attaches  to  a  single  case,  how  great  must 
be  the  mental  strain  of  an  honest  and  earnest  physician 
who  has  many  similar  cases  under  his  charge,  even  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Such  ceaseless  efforts  seem  at  times  almost  insupportable, 
and  we  would  often  have  them  lightened,  but  seeing  our 
fellow-man  in  suffering  or  peril,  we  endeavor  with  all  the 
means  in  our  power  to  raise  him  from  his  painful  or  dan- 
gerous position;  and  another  and  another,  and  so  on 
through  a  lifetime  of  anxiety  and  toil.  And  now  again  it 
may  be  asked,  Is  not  all  this  enough? 

Gentlemen,  every  man  of  sane  mind  and  common  intel- 
ligence niust  admit  that  physicians  often,  and  perhaps  gen- 
erally, work  too  hard  and  too  much.  Too  hard  when  they 
are  not  well  prepared  for  the  duties  before  them,  or  do  not 
apply  themselves  cheerfully.  Too  much  when  they  do  more 
than  strength  and  health  can  tolerate.  And  yet  can  it  be 
said  in  truth  that  we  accomplish  enough,  or  as  much  as  we 
might  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  others?  Do  we 
systematize  our  time  and  labor?  Do  we  lay  out  the  work 
of  each  day,  week,  month  or  year,  and  "  go  by  the  bell,"  as 
do  manufacturers  or  workers  in  other  fields  ?  Do  we  make 
the  most  of  our  time  and  opportunities?  Do  we  make 
careful  and  thorough  investigations,  and  note  our  obser- 
vations as  we  pass  among  our  patients  ?  Do  we  mark  the 
healthy  or  unhealthy  localities  in  which  we  find  residents, 
with  the  atmospheric  or  other  agencies  producing  or  influ- 
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encing  disease  or  destroying  health  and  life?  Do  we 
observe  and  watch  new  forms  or  phases  of  diseases  and 
note  carefully  their  results  ?  Do  we  search  as  diligently  as 
we  might  for  causes,  effects,  cure  or  results  of  diseased 
action  ?  Are  we  exerting  our  powers  of  .body  tod  mind  to 
attain  those  heights  of  influence  and  usefulness  which  have 
been,  and  are  now,  occupied  by  so  many  of  our  professional 
brethren  ?  Here  let  me  say,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
natural  differences  in  the  powers  and  capacities  of  men,  but 
by  no  means  so  great  as  may  appear  upon. the  surface. 

We  can  all  call  to  mind  men  who  have  reached  high 
positions  in  their  various  callings — mfen  who  have  "  made 
their  mark  "  and  left  rich  legacies  to  their  fellow-men — 
men  whose  names  occupy  conspicuous  places  in  the  book  of 
fame,  yet  were  not  men  of  extraordinary  native  mental 
endowments,  but  who  by  indefatigable  exertions  had  won 
their  way  to  honorable  distinction.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that  these  men  had  advantages  for  reaching  their  heights 
which  others  may  not  enjoy  or  possess. 

Are  not  the  avenues  through  which  Sydenham,  John 
Hunter,  Nathan  Smith  and  R.  D.  Mussey  passed,  open 
equally  wide  to  each  and  all  of  us?  I  mention  these 
few  names  not  because  they  alone  are  examples  of  the  idea 
in  mind, — ^  for  there  are  many,  dead  and  living,  some  in 
this  society, — ^but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  good  and  famil- 
iar illustrations  of  what  application,  industry  and  perse- 
verance can  accomplish,  even  under  seemingly  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  born  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  study  of 
medicine-  by  Dr.  Coxe  of  London,  with  whom  he  acci- 
dentally met,  and  pursued  the  subject  so  assiduously  as  to 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his 
time.  I  say  he  pursued  the  subject  rather  than  the  study 
of  medicine,  not  only  because  he  did  not  hav^e  the  amount 
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of  observation  and  experience  which  is  open  to  us,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors, 
but  for  the  reason  that  he  relied  mainly  upon  his  own  dil- 
igent and  careful  research  ^and  observation  of  the  progress 
of  diseases,  whence  the  natural  indications  of  cure  might 
be  derived.  By  his  untiring  industry  and  persistence, 
under  what  would  now  be  thought  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, he  won  the  highest  eulogiums,  and  his  biographer 
says  "  he  has  been  universally  acknowledged  the  first  phy- 
sician of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'* 

John  Hunter,  born  about  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  whose  early  education  was  sadly  neglected  and 
deficient,  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  who  failed  in 
business,  when  young  Hunter  had  his  attention  turned  to 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Instead  of  loitering,  or 
being  in  great  haste  to  get  into  practice,  as  is  now  quite 
too  common,  it  is  said  of  him, ."  after  laboring  about  ten 
years  with  unexampled  ardor  in  the  study  of  human  anat- 
omy, he  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  other  animals  with 
a  vicTw  to  elucidate  physiology."  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  in  his  course  of  experiment,  observation  and  research, 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  by  his  tenacity  of  purpose  he  became 
one  of  tlie  most  prominent  physicians,  surgeons  and  authors 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  any 
other  in  the  world's  history. 

Dr.  Nathan  Smith  commenced  his  medical  studies  late  in 
life,  with  a  limited  preparatory  education,  and  at  a  time 
when  and  place  where  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
professional  education  could  by  no  means  compare  with 
those  to  he  enjoyed  by  young  men  of  the, present  day ;  but, 
by  indomitable  energy  and  an  irresistible  will,  he  became  a 
justly  celebrated  physician  and  surgeon,  founded  a  medical 
school,  did  great  good  in  his  life-time,  and  left  imperisha- 
ble fame  for  his  state  and  profession,  as  well  as  a  name  re- 
vered by  his  fellow-men. . 
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The  late  Prof.  R.  D.  Mussey,  remembered  by  many  of 
the  members  of  this  Society  with  pleasure  and  gratitude, 
was  great  and  good,  and  his  name  is  enrolled  high  among 
the  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  generation. 
But  I  will  not  speak  of  Prof.  Mussey  at  length,  for  another 
will  do  full  justice  to  his  name  and  character  this  evening. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Wel)ster,  that  he  u^- 
ally  did  a  day's  work  in  the  morning,  before  most  men  had 
started,  and  was  ready  to  engage  with  others  in  the  faithful 
and  eflScient  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  official  position. 

Another  marked  instance  of  industry  and  success,  is  that 
of  the  English  Premier,  Gladstone,  who,  while  occiipied  in 
forming  his  ministry,  attending  to  and  preparing  for  the 
elections,  defending  his  position  in  referencie  to  the  Irish 
church  and  popular  education,  and  while  he  was  supposed 
to  have  his  attention  fully  engrossed  with  these  matters, 
found  leisure  to  prepare  a  work  on  the  influences  of  Phoene- 
cian  and  Greek  civilization — ^to  give  readings  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  showed  that  no  aesthetic  critic  in  England  had 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  romance  of  literature  than 
this  great  minister  of  finance,  this  man  of  figures  and  hard 
facts — ^to  practice  the  piano  with  an  assiduity  which  enabled 
liim  to  play  Beethoven's  sonatas  at  his  private  concerts — 
and  also  to  contribute  able  articles  to  several  literary  peri- 
odicals. 

The  last  two  examples,  though  perhaps  irrelevant,  were 
chosen  as  illustrious  examples  of  what  may  be  achieved  if 
the  purpose  is  fully  formed  and  the  requisite  means  used  to 
secure  the  desired  end. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  inquire  why  it  is,  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  there  are  found  men  in  every  profession  and  busi- 
ness, who  stand  prominently  above  their  fellows,  with  influ- 
ence, fame  and  rewards  far  above  their  associates  in  the 
same  calling  or  department  ?    Much  as  may  be  claimed  for 
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superior  genius  or  native  talent,  we  still  believe  the  wide 
difierence  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  well-directed  and  skillful  labor  applied  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  sought.  If  it  is  said  all  can* 
not  excel,  I  reply,  If  we  take  our  place,  work  industriously 
and  cheerfully  as  we  can,  if  )ve  do  not  excel  all  our  fellows, 
we  may  make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  doing  it  than  is 
possible  without  observing  these  conditions.  I  entertain 
the  opinion  that  every  member  of  this  Society  may  make 
himself  the  possessor  of  all  necessary  books  and  journals, 
and  find  time  to  read  them,  say  thirty  pages  a  day  or  ten 
thousand  a  year,  aside  from  general  reading.  Some  men 
have  not  only  read,  but  written  books,  while  riding  to  and 
from  their  patients.  We  may  also  supply  ourselves  with  all 
necessary  instruments,  apparatus  and  a  very  respectable 
museum  of  specimens  and  preparations  in  anatomy,  materia 
medica  and  mineralogy.  Many  have  done  so  while  engaged 
in  extensive  practice,  and  others  can  do  the  same,  or  more. 

With  sufficient  application  and  industry,  we  may  acquire 
such**  knowledge  of  diseases  and  remedies,  of  instruments 
and  their  uses,  that  we  hasten  with  confidence  to  medical 
or  surgical  cases,  and  treat  them  so  skillfully  and  success- 
fully, that  the  patients  and  friends  are  not  only  highly 
gratified,  but  pay  the  fee  cheerfully,  and  the  community 
look  about  for  other  similar  cases  or  sufferers  and  advise 
them  to  place  themselves  under  your  care  and  treatment 
immediately. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  physicians  not  only  toil  hard, 
but  that  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  labor  gratuitously ; 
that  they  are  daily  imparting  instruction  or  giving  advice 
to  old  and  young,  in  relation  to  diet,  exercise,  clothing, 
ventilation,  and  the  various  means  of  preserving  health  and 
promoting  longevity;  that  they  are  forward  in  every. en- 
terprise calculated  to  elevate  the. race.    Indeed,  there  are 

comparatively  few  of  the  essential  improvements  in  the  arts 
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or  sciences  of  modern  times,  which  may  not  be  traced  to 
the  fertile  brain,  research  and  industry  of  some  sensible 
physician.  Gentlemen,  ours  is  a  high,  holy,  noble,  gener- 
ous, god-like  profession  ;  aiding  men  in  tjie  full  and  faithful 
performance  of  all  the  duties  and  functions  devolving  upon 
thein ;  restoring  diseased  bodies  to  health,  and  bringing 
back  reason  to  disordered  minds.  And  it  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious physician  more  fully  and  truly  devotes  himself  to  his 
fellow-men  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  is  able,  from  his  intimate  relations  with  all  classes  in 
the  community,  and  the  varied  times  and  circumstances 
under  which  he  meets  his  patients  and  patrons,  to  accom- 
plish by  precept  and  example  what  another  with  less  inti- 
mate associations  would  find  impossible.  The  way  being 
open,  the  means  at  our  disposal,  the  power  for  so  great 
good  being  entrusted  to  our  hands,  such  grave  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  us,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  aids 
possible  to  strengthen  us  for  so  great  and  all  important  du- 
ties. Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  tasks  of  our  profession 
with  cheerfulness  and  assiduity,  seeking  success  in  its  best 
and  noblest  sense,  the  highest  good  of  our  patients  and  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  trusting,  notwithstanding 
opposing  forces,  unjust,  cruel  even,  as  they  may  be,  that 
honest,  earnest  endeavors  to  serve  our  fellowmen  will  be 
followed  by  due  rewards. 

But,  in  the  face  of  much  apparently  unrequited  toil,  you 
may  inquire,  how  are  medical  men  rewarded  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  and  untold  mental  and  physical  labors  ?  We  may 
bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  rewards  in  this  world  are  not 
distributed  equally  or  equitably,  and  probably  cannot  be. 
The  imperfections  of  poor  humanity  forbid  perfect  equity. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  rewards  of  no  mean  importance 
which  attach  to  our  profession,  and  which  most,  if  not  all, 
its  members  may  enjoy. 
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First,  there  are  pecuniary  rewards,  and,  notwithstanding 
there  are  members  of  our  profession  who  look  upon  any 
allusions  to  such  rewards,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
direct  doings  of  medical  associations,  as  beneath  the  dignity 
and  character  of  our  generous  and  noble  calling,  I  am  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  allude  to  this  matter,  though 
briefly,  before  this  assembly,  wishing  to  turn  your  attention 
to  a  fact  quite  too  much  overlooked  and  disregarded.  I 
believe  the  men  who  thus  object  eat,  drink  and  dress,  like 
other  men  ;  that  their  families  have  necessities  and  enjoy 
luxuries  in  common  with  others ;  and  that  it  is  about  as 
important  that  a  physician  incur  expenses  and  pay  his  debts, 
taxes  and  subscriptions,  as  any  other  individual ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  has  about  as  much  to  pay  as  anybody.  It 
would  seem  that  a  pernianent  and  comfortable  home,  suit- 
able furniture  for  house  and  office,  proper  means  of  convey- 
ance to  his  distant  patients,  education  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  as  necessary  for  a  physician's  sons  and  daughters  as  for 
others.  And  I  am  so  befogged,  if  you  please,  that  I  do  not 
see  why  a  physician's  family  may  not  indulge  their  taste  or 
inclination  for  music,  or  the  so-called  fine  arts,  or  why  men 
of  our  profession  should  not  have  ample  means  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them.  To  me,  the  fre- 
quently observed  fact  that  physicians  live  and  die  poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  leaving  a  family  without  adequate  means 
of  support,  and  that,  too,  when  the  father  and  husband  had 
toiled  during  a  long  life,  it  may  be,  in  a  community  abun- 
dantly able  to  Have  remunerated  him  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  the  members  of  which  were  strongly  attached  to  their 
"  beloved  physician  "  during  his  life-time  of  active  service 
among  them,  but  who,  too  often  and  too  soon,  grow  cold, 
and  forget  the  now  paupers,  but  once  dear  jewels,  of  him 
who  had  served  them  so  long  and  so  well, — I  say,  to  me 
the  fact  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  I  insist  something  must 
be  wrong.     We  suppose  the  "laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" 
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no  less  in  our  profession  than  elsewhere,  and,  although 
there  are  so-called  pecuniary  rewards  oflFered  us,  they  are 
by  no  means  adequate,  or  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  make  out  the  diagnosis,  or  prescribe  the 
proper  treatment,  but  the  symptoms  have  their  indications, 
and  would  seem  to  say,  charge  more  and  collect  better. 

True,  there  are  those  who  complain  of  high  charges  now, 
and  so  they  would  if  you  charged  but  half  as  much.  True 
also,  some  don't  pay  if  asked,  or  when  asked ;  some  are 
slow ;  some  poor.  Forgive  the  poor,  but  treat  others  as 
lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers  do :  collect 
what  is  justly  due  you,  and  that  as  promptly  as  the  case 
demands. 

What  would  be  thought  or  said  of  a  farmer,  mechanic  or 
merchant,  who  should  allow  his  account  to  remain  uncol- 
lected and  accumulate  for  many  years  ?  Or  who  would 
wonder  at  his  failure  in  business,  or  pity  his  poverty  ?  All 
would  exclaim,  he  alone  is  at  fault,  and  deserves  his  fate. 
If  we  are  well  prepared,  and  practice  our  profession  faith- 
fully and  skillfully,  the  man  is  unreasonable  who  denies 
proper  pecuniary  compensation  for  services  rendered.  And 
it  will  be  found  much  easier,  generally,  to  collect  bills 
early,  when  devoted  and  anxious  attention  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection,  and  a  feeling  of  obligation  and  gratitude  is 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  or  patron.  Failing 
to  do  this,  obligation  seems  less,  gratitude  grows  cold, 
other  circumstances  intervene,  diminishing  the  disposition 
to  pay,  and  in  quite  too  many  instances  the  law  of  limita- 
tion squares  the  account. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  physician  should  spend 
years  of  time,  thousands  of  dollars,  in  preparation,  and  de- 
vote a  lifetime  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  be  so 
narrowly  limited  in  his  pecuniary  rewards  ?  I  think  not ; 
and  am  pleased  to  know  that  that  there  are  many  members 
of  our  fraternity  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
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the  rewards  of  industry,  skill  and  true  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  are  worthy  members. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  any  man  with  good  health,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances-,  may  and  ought  to  secure  a 
competency  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 
Indeed,  failing  to  make  suitable  provision  for  our  own 
household  has  been  declared  by  high  authority  worse  than 
infidelity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  god  of  money,  but 
it  is  expedient  to  supply  the  needs  and  reasonable  wants  of 
those  dependent  upon  us,  and  provide  for  future  contin- 
gencies, or  "  a  rainy  day.V 

I  need  not  say  more  of  pecuniary  returns,  for  although 
these  do  not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  command  sufl5cient 
attention,  such  necessities  are  known j  and  quite  too  often 
severely  felt,  by  worthy  members  of  our  fraternity,  and  it 
may  be  deemed  as  much  a  duty  to  seek  and  treat  ills  in 
the  profession  as  elsewhere. 

Another  of  the.  rewards  which  cheer  us  in  our  work  is 
the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  those  whose  lives  may  have  been 
in  extreme  peril,  but  who,  by  the  divine  blessing,  and  our 
assiduous  and  skillful  attentions,  have  been  rescued  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  restored  to  health,  friends  and 
usefulness  in  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Patients 
and  friends  often  give  expression  to  this  feeling  or  emo- 
tion, and  sometime  by  more  solid  tokens  than  that  of  the 
lip.  Although  this  may  not  always  be  awarded  when  and 
where  it  is  due,  it  is  grateful  even  to  those  who  claim  only 
to  have  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity. 

We  may  refer  also  to  the  social  position  of  every  well 
educated  physician  in  the  community  where  he  resides. 
High  scientific  attainments,  a  large  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge, an  irreproachable  moral  character,  secure  an  elevated 
social  standing  for  all  possessing  such  qualifications. 

Still  another  is  the  consciousness  within  our  own  breasts 
of  duty  well  performed.    To  the  faithful  laborer  in  this 
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broad  field  of  usefulness,  there  is  no  greater  or  more  im- 
pDrtant  reward  to  which  he  can  attain  than  this  same  con- 
sciousness. Pecuniary  compensation  may  be  withheld,  the 
meed  of  gratitude  may  not  be  bestowed ;  but  the  full  assur- 
ance that  we  are  well  prepared,  and  have  discharged  our 
duties  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  that  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  relieve,  to  cure,  to  elevate,  to  save, — in  such  con- 
fidence there  is  a  reward  not  to  be  denied  us  or  measured 
by  any  amount  of  base  coin. 

But,  gentlemen,  circumstances  are  often  transpiring 
which  remind  us  that  we  are  mortal,  and  must  soon  pass 
from  this  state  of  existence,  and  a  very  natural  question 
would  seem  to  be,  Where  are  we  going  ? 

I  suppose  we  all  believe  in  a  future,  an  eternal  state  of 
being ;  in  rewards  for  the  good  which  far  transcend  any 
present  imaginings  of  our  finite  minds;  a  life  of  health, 
beauty  and  glory,  hardly  to  be  named  in  connection  with 
the  present,  and  which  shall  last  forever.  If  such  rewards 
are  "  laid  up, ''  as  I  doubt  not,  I  most  confidently  believe 
they  are  in  store  for  the  faithful.  Christian  physician. 
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BY  LYMAN  B.   HOW,  M.   D.,  OP  MANCHESTER. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellows, — 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  be  congratulated  at  all  on  be- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons,  it  is  eminently  appropriate 
that  I  should  congratulate  you  that  you  live  in  a  time  when 
both  our  science  and  art  are  making  wonderfully  rapid  pro- 
gress. Chemistry  and  the. microscope  especially  are  con- 
stantly adding  facts  of  vast  importance  to  the  sum-total  of 
our  knowledge.  Science  has  almost  supplanted  supersti- 
tion, theory  is  giving  place  to  fact,  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment is  fast  superseding  the  complex  theriacas  and  dias- 
cordiums  of  the  past.  But  I  must  congratulate  you  most 
especially  that  you  are  living,  as  I  believe,  in  the  dawn  of 
a  new  and  glorious  era  for  our  profession  in  this  country. 
Medical  education  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  its 
vast  importance  demands,  and  out  of  these  discussions  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  this  Society  and 
others,  practical  results  are  already  being  evolved.  The 
profession  at  large  is  realizing  more  and  more  that  science 
and  learning  are  the  true  and  only  basis  of  the  healing  art. 
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and  the^  old  sneer  that  "  well-read  men  are  not  generally 
very  practical"  will  soon  serve  only  to  point  the  ignorance 
of  the  ass  who  brays  it.  The  age  predicted  by  Marshall 
Hall  more  than  twenty  years  ago  is  close  before  us.  "  The 
time  is  coming,"  said  he,  "  though  it  may  be  far  distant, 
when  the  mere  practical  man  will  be  viewed  as  the  mere 
empiric  which  he  is  in  fact ;  and  when,  to  know  the  nature 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  springs  of  life  will  be  accounted 
the  appropriate  preparation  for  the  investigation,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease." 

But  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  the  fact 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  them  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  body  of  educated  medical  men.  Several 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  enacted  laws  legalizing  dissec- 
tion and  providing  material  for  the  practical  study  of  anat- 
omy, which  is  the  very  corner  stone,  yes,  the  sine  qud  non 
of  medical  science.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  has 
enacted  a  law  disqualifying  quacks  from  giving  testimony 
in  courts  on  medical  matters,  and  to  prevent  their  collecting 
fees,  and  the  legislature  of  Ohio  (all  honor  to  it!)  has 
enacted  a  law  requiring  all  medical  practitioners  to  suspend 
practice  who  have  not  received  a  regular  diploma. 

Now,  although  medicine  may  claim  her  share,  yet  to  sur- 
gery must  be  given  by  far  the  most  credit  for  this  change 
in  public  opinion,  for  the  results  of  surgical  operations  are 
more  palpable  and  more  readily  appreciated  by  people  in 
general.  A  man  may  employ  a  quack  to  doctor  him,  but 
unless  he  be  an  irreclaimable  fool,  he  will  not  have  one 
perform  a  difi&cult  operation,  or  attend  a  broken  bone.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  no  quack  has  ever  made  an  improve- 
ment in  surgery,  and  quacks  generally  refrain  from  enter- 
ing a  field  where  their  demerits  will  be  made  conspicuous. 
Ad  the  results  of  surgery  are  so  apparent,  it  is  not  strange 
that  improvements  therein  have  been  more  numerous  and 
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more  grand.  Medicine  can  hardly  point  to  such  obvious 
triumphs  as  surgery  has  recently  won  in  its  operations  for 
the  exsection  and  resection  of  bone,  for  recto-  and  Tesico- 
vaginal  fistula,  for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts,  in  the  unit-  • 
ing  of  bones  after  delayed  union  from  fracture,  in  iridecto- 
my, lithotrity,  forcible  dilation  of  stricture,. and  in  the  re- 
moval of  tumors  of  the  glottis  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  me  to  merely  mention 
these,  for  I  must  pass  on  to  speak  of  some  comparatively 
simple,  yet  not  unimportant  topics.  And  first,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds.  When  will  the  profession,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  world  at  large,  learn  that  nature  heals  fresh  wounds, 
and  that  man  cannot  do  it,  and  that,  if  the  very  gently 
cleansing  of  them  with  pure  water  and  carefully  approxi- 
mating the  edges  be  excepted,  she  will  not  even  tolerate 
assistance.  It  is  self  evident  that  the  very  best  possible 
condition  raw  surfaces  can  be  in  to  unite  well  is  the  natu- 
ral one  in  which  they  were  made.  Then  they  will  unite 
cell  to  cell,  molecule  to  molecule.  Consequently,  if  we  apply 
any  foreign  substance  to  the  sides  of  the  wound,  we  either 
coat  the  cells  over  so  they  will  not  come  in  contact,  or  we 
change  their  structure,  and  thus  substitute  disease  for 
health.  Therefore,  anything  that  coats  over  the  cells  like 
an  ointment,  or  irritates  them  like  rum  or  arnica  or  collo- 
dion, or  that  last  cure-all,  carbolic  acid,  ought  to  be  con- 
signed to  limbo  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  that 
imaginary  condition,  which  is  a  very  contradiction  of  terms, 
"  adhesive  inflammation."  If  any  one  chooses  to  cover  over 
the  wound  with  tin-foil,  or  a  rag  greased  a  very  little  with 
mutton  tallow  to  keep  it  from  sticking,  or  with  a  wet  rag 
or  a  perfectly  dry  one,  this  is  all  proper ;  but  if  any  foreign 
substance  gets  down  into  the  wound,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Put  on  a  soft  rag  and  secure  it,  and  then  let 
it  alone  till  there  is  some  better  reason  than  mere  curiosity 
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for  removing  it.  Tom  Potts  seems  to  have  known  this,  or 
at  least  he  practiced  it  two  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  poet 
of  the  seventeeth  century  says 

"  Tom  Potts  was  bat  a  serylng  maii| 

Butyethe  was  a  doctor  good;  - 

He  bound  his  kerchi^  on  the  wound, 

And'with  some  kind  words  he  stiauncli'd  the  blood.'* 

The  history  of  the  "  weapon  ointment "  is  one  of  the 
saddest  commentaries  I  know  of  on  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment  and  the  proneness  of  men  to  attribute  the  results 
of  natural  processes  to  supernatural  agencies.  This  oint- 
ment was  prepared  in  a  very  elaborate  manner^  and  it  was 
even  considered  necessary  that  the  celestial  signs  should 
be  of  a  certain  kind,  in  order  that  the  remedy  should  be 
perfectly  reliable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  wonder- 
fully successful  above  all  our  ointments  in  common  use, 
and  that  wounds  healed  under  its  employment  with  great 
rapidity  —  union  "by  the  first  intention"  occurring  quite 
frequently.  The  wound  was  carefully  dressed  with  dry 
rags,  and  the  ointment  was  applied  to  the  weapon  that 
caused  it !  It  was  recommended  by  Fabricius  Hildanus,  a 
physician  of  great  repute,  and  even  so  profound  a  reasoner 
and  keen  observer  as  Lord  Bacon  could  not  resist  the  pop- 
ular evidence  in  its  favor,  his  writings  showing  that  he  par- 
tially believed  in  it.  How  strange  that  sctoe  one  could  not 
have  seen  the  transparent  fallacy  of  all  this,  and  have  dis- 
tinguished the  "  post  hoc  "  from  the  "  propter  hoc." 

A  malady  for  which  we  have  been  doing  too  much  is  car- 
buncle. My  own  experience  in  letting  them  alone  extends 
to  one  case  of  medium-sized  carbuncle,  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  which  I  did  not  open  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  old  gentleman  who  bore  it  would  not  let  me.  But 
he  got  along  with  it,  I  believe,  just  as  well  as  though  it  had 
been  slashed  in  several  directions,  or  divided  subcutane- 
ously,  or  ablated  completely.    Two  of  our  surgeons,  Dr. 
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Twitchell  of  Keene  and  Dr.  Buck  of  Manchester,  and  per. 
haps  others,  have  for  several  years  advocated  and  practised 
leaving  them  to  poultices  only,  and  recently  Mr.  Paget  has 
taken  very  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  same  treatment. 
Let  us  try  it. 

I  have  employed  local  anaesthesia  with  rhigolene  and 
ether,  both  repeatedly,  but  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  it.  I  have  sometimes  opened  felons  and  ab- 
scesses, and  the  patient  has  either  not  experienced  any,  or 
only  a  little,  pain  ;  and  at  other  times  I  have  applied  it  just 
as  thoroughly,  and  the  patient  has  complained  bitterly,  so 
that  I  consider  it  an  uncertain  agent.  I  never  could  see 
that  the  healing  process  was  materially  retarded  after  its 
use ;  but  its  application  causes  some  pain,  sometimes  con- 
siderable, and  the  hemorrhage  after  the  incision  is  much 
greater  on  account  of  the  reaction  that  ensues.  I  have  for 
more  than  a  year  used  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic  for 
opening  felons,  and  am  very  much  gratified  with  its  effects. 
It  is  sure,  speedy  in  its  operation,  not  unpleasant  to  inhale, 
and  the  patient  can  go  home  in  d  few  minutes  from  the 
time  he  begins  to  inhale  the  gas.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  any  ill  efiects  from  the  gas  since  the  proper  mode  of  giv- 
ing it  was  understood,  —  say  for  the  last  two  years,  —  while 
it  is  given  frequently  every  day  by  our  principal  dentists. 

Our  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
is  simpler,  less  painful,  and  I  am  very  sure  more  success- 
ful, than  formerly.  For  an  inflamed  conjunctiva  I  order  to 
be  applied,  from  two  to  six  times  a  day,  very  weak  solutions 
of  borax  or  sulphate  of  zinc  in  pure  water,  always  being 
very  careful  to  caution  the  patient  never  to  use  the  mixture 
so  strong  as  to  produce  much  pain.  I  want  him  to  just 
feel  it  a  little  for  a  very  few  moments.  The  patient  should 
look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  draw  down  the  lower  lid  while 
some  one  throws  in  a  little  of  the  liquid  from  a  tea-spoon. 
Then  he  should  at  once  look  down  and  lift  the  upper  lid 
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from  the  eye-ball  so  the  fluid  can  run  up  under  it.  In  an 
adult  the  latter  procedure  will  be  best  while  the  fluid  is 
thrown  linder  the  upper  lid.  In  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
milk,  eggs,  meat  twice  a  day,  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron, 
and  the  lotions  just  mentioned,  should  be  ordered ;  and 
where  there  is  ulceration,  a  smooth  crayon  of  sulphate  of 
copper  should  be  very  lightly  and  rapidly  passed  across  the 
upper  lid,  drawn  off"  from  the  ball,  once  a  day  or  every 
other  day.  The  stimulating  effect  of  this  will  cause  the 
ulcer  to  disappear  very  rapidly.  Powders,  strong  coUyria 
and  nitrate  of  silver  should  n6ver  be  applied  to  inflamed 
eyes,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  poultices  and  close  band- 
ages. From  an  extensive  experience  with  inflamed  eyes,  I 
am  convinced  that  mild  measures  arid  t^JeanZm^aa  will  al- 
most always  be  sufficient. 

I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  worse  off  if  nitrate  of  sii- 
ver  were  henceforth  banished  from  use.  I  saw  a  man  re- 
cently, with  a  huge,  permanent,  almost  black  stain  under 
his  eye,  from  using  this  substance  in  a  lotion.  Some  prac- 
titioners even  use  it  in  gonorrhoea,  which  amouiits  to  about 
the  same  thing  as  advertising  a  nian's  disease  on  a  clap- 
board attached  to  his  back,  for  washerwomen  do  not  gen- 
erally consider  themselves  under  any  professional  ban  of 
secresy.  When  shall  we  learn  that  goliorrhoea  is  to  be 
treated  like  any  other  acute  inflammation,  with  rest,  light 
diet,  frequent  soothing  injections  of  warm  water  containing 
a  very  little  of  some  astringent  —  acetate  of  zinc  being  as 
good  as  anything.  I  always  give  the  same  direction  con- 
cerning injections  as  for  inflamed  eyes,  and  direct  the  pa- 
tient to  carry  the  bottle  to  bed  with  him  so  the  solution 
will  be  warm  for  use.  If  the  urine  is  acid,  a  little  liquor 
potassae  with  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  given.  Later,  co- 
paiba may  be  given,  but  I  use  very  little  of  it.  I  learned 
this  gentle  mode  of  treatment  twelve  years  ago  of  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  in  Massachusetts  who  had  had  a  very  large 
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experience,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  it  for  carbolic 
acid,  or  that  last  invention  (of  the  adversary),  pipe-stems 
of  cocoa  butter. 

There  is  one  class  of  diseases  which  are  very  often  over- 
looked, or  badly  treated  —  aflFections  of  the  rectum.  I 
know  an  old  physician  who  has  had  under  his  care, for  two 
whole  weeks  a  young  Udy  who  passes  fresh  blood  profusely, 
her  bowels  being  regular,  and  yet  he  has  never  proposed  an 
examination  of  the  rectum.  He  is  giving  suppositories. 
Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  came  for  me  in  the  evening  to 
go  and  see  his  wife,  who  was  a  great  sufiFerer  from  cancer 
of  the  rectum,  as  he  supposed.  That  day  she  had  made  a 
great  effort  to  sit  at  the  table  once  more,  and  a  soft  pillow 
was  placed  in  the  chair  and  she  on  it,  but  she  was  com- 
pelled to  go  t6  bed  again.  She  was  worn  out  with  intoler- 
able suffering.  One  surgeon,  being  unable  to  find  cancer, 
had  called  it  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  and  Belladonna  oint- 
ment was  used  in  vain.  I  told  her  her  countenance  and 
symptoms  did  not  indicate  cancer  to  me,  and  proposed  an 
examination.  She  refused,  saying  she  had  been  examined 
several  times,  and  had  never  received  anything  but  increased 
pain  from  it.  I  declined  to  prescribe.  Then  she  consented. 
Oiling  my  finger  thoroughly,  I  passed  it  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  pressing  against  the  side  that  was  least  tender, 
and  examined  very  thoroughly.  I  felt  a  tumor  of  some 
sort,  probably  a  polypus,  unusually  high  up,  and  found  there 
was  an  exquisitely  tender  spot  posteriorly  —  probably  a 
fissure.  I  told  her  there  was  but  one  way  to  do  —  to  ad- 
minister ether,  dilate  the  sphincter,  and  examine  carefully 
under  sun-light.  The  next  morning,  Dr.  Buck  being  pres- 
ent, I  did  this,  and  found  a  large  polypus,  high  up,  which  I 
ligated,  and  a  deep  fissure,  for  which  I  introduced  both " 
thumbs  into  the  rectum,  and  then  separated  them  steadily 
and  forcibly  till  I  overcame  the  tonicity  of  the  sphincter  en- 
tirely.   Her  bowels  were  kept  shut  up  by  opium,  and  her 
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diet  restricted  to  flour  porridge  thoroughly  boiled  in  milk. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  a  dose  of  oil  was  given,  and,  before 
it  operated  an  enema  of  warm  water,  and  the  cure  was  com- 
plete. She  is  very  well  now.  She  had  a  complete  retro- 
plexion  of  the  uterus,  but,  as  she  suflFers  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  I  let  it  alone.  This  method  of  overstretching  the 
sphincter,  instead  of  dividing  it,  I  have  practiced  in  three 
cases,  and  have  seen  it  employed  in  two,  and  Dr.  Buck  has 
since  reported  to  me  two  casetf, —  in  all  of  which  no  subse- 
quent inconvenience  has  resulted  (although  in  one  instance 
I  tore  the  muscle),  the  sphincter  regaining  its  tonicity  com- 
pletely. I  suppose  the  fissure  irritates  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle,  and  the  constant  contracting  and  relaxing  of  these 
prevents  the  fissure  from  closing,  and  thus  the  intolerable 
pain  is  perpetuated — a  very  "morsus  diaboli."  This  method 
was  proposed  by  a  French  surgeon  several  years  ago,  but 
was  not  adopted,  and  was  re-proposed  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  to 
the  Academy  .of  Medicine  in  New  York,  at  a  meeting  some 
time  ago,  at  which  I  happened  to  be  present,  I  immedi- 
ately proposed  the  same  operation  to  Professor  Peaslee,  for 
vaginismus,  but  have  not  heard  of  his  employing  it,  and  no 
opportunity  has  occurred  to  me.  I  know  of  no  class  of  dis- 
eases for  the  cure  of  which  patients  are  more  grateful  than 
those  of  the  rectum,  and  yet  how  many  there  are  in  every 
community,  who  are  suffering  from  piles,  both  external  and 
internal,  and  prolapse  of  the  rectum  and  fissure,  just  be- 
cause their  family  physicians  are  keeping  them  along  with 
ointments  and  suppositories.  The  knife  for  external,  and  the 
ligature  for  internal  piles,  are  very  sure  remedies,  and  al- 
most absolutely  devoid  of  danger.  Don't  torture  the  poor 
sufferer  with  caustics. 

I  have  had  one  case  of  disease  in  this  region,  which  has 
annoyed  me  es^ceedingly,  and  the  patient  very  much  more. 
It  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  suffered  almost 
agony  at  night  from  intolerable  itching  of  the  lower  part  of 
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the  rectum,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  skin  around  the 
anus.  Careful  examinatton  under  a  good  light  revealed 
only  excoriation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  might 
be  produced  by  scratching.  He  has  frequently  awakened 
himself  by  the  pain  he  had  caused  by  digging  the  parts  with 
the  nails  while  sound  asleep.  He  had  tried  many  remedies 
for  many  months,  and  after  he  came  under  my  care  I  tried 
many  more,  thoroughly, —  such  as  bromide  of  potassium  in 
large  doses,  tonics  and  alteratives  and  ointments  and 
washes  of  various  kinds,  including  carbolic  acid,  of  course, 
in  all  strengths, —  but  all  in  vain,  until  one  week  ago  I  or- 
dered some  tapering  pessaries  of  cocoa-butter  and  alum, 
ten  grains  of  alum  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  butter,  softened 
with  sweet  oil.  The  first  night  he  introduced  one  he  rested 
better,  the  second  very  well,  and  during  the  week  past  he 
has  continued  to  improve. 

Now  a  few  words  on  fracture-apparatus.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  many  surgeons  in  New  Hampshire 
apply  roller  bandages  to  fractured  limbs,  and  how  many  do 
not.  I  applied  my  last  one  seven  years  ago,  in  New  York. 
I  could  not  imagine  what  good  that  one  did,  except  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  show  how  well  I  could  apply  it  after  con- 
siderable practice  on  sound  legs,  and  I  have  never  since 
been  able  to  discover  their  utility.  They  are  a  great  bother, 
it  hurts  the  patient  to  have  them  applied,  they  cover  up  the 
limb  so  we  cannot  see  what  is  going  on,  and  they  frequently 
interfere  with  the  circulation,  and  on  that  account  have  to 
be  carefully  watched,  lest  mortification  ensue,  as  has  hap- 
pened. They  are  certainly  not  needed  to  steady  the  parts, 
since  the  side-splints  of  binders'  board,  or  leather,  or  gutta 
percha,  do  that  effectually.  And  lastly,  those  who  use  them 
do  not  get  any  better  results  than  those  who  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts.  Yet  the  authors  of  all  our  works 
on  surgery  advise  them,  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton. 
He  condenms  them  plainly  and  pointedly.    Dr.  Buck,  of 
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Manchester,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  venture  to 
dispense  with  them,  as  he  has  never  used  them,  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Crosby  has  not  used  them  for  very  many  years. 
What  may  be  the  practice  of  our  other  surgeons,  I  do  not 
know. 

In  the  way  of  fracture-apparatus  we  are  very  much  ahead 
of  our  ancestors,  because  we  study  simplicity.  I  have  a 
very  ingeniously  contrived  splint,  which  it  took  me  two 
hours  of  hard  study  to  put  together  and  find  out  the  use  of. 
It  has  any  number  of  nice  brass  screws  and  brass  rods  with 
longitudinal  and  lateral  and  angular  movements  — in  this 
respect  far  exceeding  a  compound  microscope.  But  it  is 
useless  now,  except  as.  a  memento,  like  some  of  those  old 
muskets  which  hit  the  holder  about  as  hard  as  the  mark. 
All  I  want  to  take  ^ith  me  now  to  a  case  of  fractured  thigh, 
is  Dr.  W,  D.  Buck's  fracture-bed  and  a  piece  of  plain  or 
carved  board  to  lay  the  limb  on,  some  pieces  of  gutta  percha 
or  binders'  board,  and  some  adhesive  plaster  for  extending 
bands.  Everything  else  belongs  to  the  bed.  It  is  very 
simple,  portable  and  durable.  The  patient  can  be  raised 
up  high  from  his  own  bed  and  the  bed  made  up,  or  a  bed- 
pan placed  underneath.  He  can  be  raised  up  to  an  almost 
sitting  posture  by  merely  turning  a  crank,  and  gently  low- 
ered again,  and  a  weak  person  can  manage  a  heavy  one 
easily  all  through  the  treatment,  without  any  assistance 
whatever.  It  can  be  put  together  alpaost  as  quietly  as  was 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem, —  there  being  no  use  for  a  saw,  or 
hammer,  or  nails,  or  screw-driver.  It  can  all  be  put  into 
complete  running  order  in  a  very  short  time,  without  mov- 
ing the  patient  from  his  bed.  With  it  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  bed-sores,  and  the  vast  amount  of  scientific 
erudition  expended  in  writing  the  following,  from  Herring's 
Homoeopathic  Domestic  Physician,"  will  have  been  lavished 
in  vain : 
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'*  Lying  one's  self  sore.  This  may  often  be  avoided  when  a  ves- 
sel of  water  is  placed  under  the  patient's  bed  and  renewed  every 
day.  Also  by  wetting  the  tender  sore  place  with  very  cold  water, 
or  laying  a  wet  cloth  on  it.  A  soft  buckskin  may  be  laid  under 
the  bed-clothes,  the  hair  turned  under  and  the  tail  end  toward  the 
feet  of  the  patient,  and  by  these  means  it  may  be  either  avoided 
or  cured." 

The  poet  of  the  "  Western  Lancet  "^thus  comments  upon 
these  valuable  therapeutics : 

**  Alas !  How  oft  our  efforts  foil 

To  heal  sad  sores  that  will  prevail 

On  fleshless  bones,  where  e*en  the  skin 

Has  foiled  of  strength  to  hold  them  in. 

Now  here  we  learn  —  the  deerskin's  tail 

Has  virtue  that  will  mach  avail; 

Bat  tail  to  tail  the  man  mast  lie, 

Or  all  the  magic  virtues  fly. 

Suppose  this  author  fost  in  bed, 

On  deerskins  soft  from  tail  to  head — 

The  virtue  would  be  just  as  great 

If  taU  to  tail  or  tail  to  pate, 

For  he  that  such  clear  nonsense  pens, 

Has  little  difference  in  his  ends." 

I  must  not  forget  to  call  your  attention  to  a  simplification 
of  this  bed,  described  by  Professor  Albert  Smith  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 
which  may  be  constructed  very  quickly.  This  consists  of 
a  frame  made  of  two  lateral  strips  of  plank,  a  little  longer 
than  the  patient,  connected  at  the  ends  by  two  strips  about 
thirty-two  inches  long.  Strongly  secured  to  just  above  the 
middle  of  this  frame,  on  its  under  side,  should  be  a  broad 
piece  of  thin,  but  strong,  board  for  the  nates  to  rest  on, 
having  in  its  centre  a  hole  measuring  six  inches  by  seven 
and  a  half.  On  this  piece  there  should  be  a  good  cushion 
stuffed  with  carded  wool,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  very 
nearly  as  large  as  the  one  in  the  board.  The  front  side  may 
be  covered  with  oiled  silk.  A  thin  board  should  be  laid 
from  this  centre-board  to  the  cross-piece  at  the  foot  of  the 
frame,  for  the  fractured  limb  to  rest  on,  supported  by  a 
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cushion  or  cushions,  or  by  a  carved  splint.  An  upright 
piece  at  the  foot  may  hold  a  screw  or  pulley  for  the  extension, 
and  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  this  frame  rests  may  be 
elevated  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  may  form  the 
counter-extension.  Strong  ticking  or  duck  may  be  tacked 
across  the  frame  above  the  centre,  to  support  the  shoulders, 
and  strips  below  the  centre  to  support  the  sound  leg.  This 
is  all  that  is  really  necessary  the  first  day.  The  next  day,* 
an  upright  piece  should  be  screwed  to  the  frame  opposite 
each  trochanter  of  the  thigh)  and  these  connected  by  a  hor- 
izontal cross-piece  passing  nine  inches  above  the  body  of 
the  patient.  Two  straps  of  leather  or  stout  webbing,  with 
buckles,  should  be  attached  to  t6is  cross-bar,  the  other  ends 
being  passed  down  between  the  thighs  through  the  hole 
and  back  up  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  board,  and  there 
secured  by  screws  to  its  upper  side,  about  nine  inches  apart. 
These  bands  should  be  well  covered  with  a  tube  of  buck- 
skin stuffed  with  wool.  Either  band  may  be  used.  This 
is  Burge's .  counter-extension,  which  so  admirably  obviates 
all  danger  of  irritation,  or  worse,  to  the  groin,  and  keeps 
off  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  I  have  elaborated  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  description  and  have  come  more  near  to  the 
original  bed  of  Dr.  Buck,  which  every  surgeon  should  have 
in  his  closet  ready  for  use.  Now,  instead  of  having  the 
gearing  overhead  for  raising  this  frame,  as  in  Buck's  and 
Jenck's  apparatus,  Professor  Smith  uses  one  tackle,  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  over  the  centre  of  the  bed,  with  ropes  to  the 
four  corners,  or  one  pulley  at  each  end.  The  pulleys  should 
be  securely,  fastened  by  a  screw  into  a  beam,  or  passed 
through  the  floor  and  secured. 

While  it  has  thus  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  President  and  Fellows,  on  the  many 
and  solid  improvements  recently  made  in  our  art,  and  on 
the  readiness  and  even  eagerness  with  which  these  have 
been  adopted  by  the  profession,  I  must  lament  over  the 
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pertinacity  with  which  some  of  our  brethren  still  cling  to 
the  constant  employment  of  an  agent  which  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  to  be  but  too  often  a  deadly  poison,  so 
that  the  surgeon,  whose  very  presence  inspires  the  sufferer 
with  firm  hope  of  a  prolonged  life,  is  too  jBrequently  the 
very  harbinger  of  a  speedy  death. 

'  You  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  read  an  extract 
from  a  daily  paper. 

"  Died  on  Christmas  day,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  of  an  over-dose  of 
chloroform  administered  for  the  opening  of  a  felon  con- 
tracted in  sewing  for  the  poor.  A  Goroner*s  jury  was 
summoned  to  investigate,*and  they  reported  that  the  de- 
ceased died  through  misadventure,  from  the  effects  of  three 
drachms  of  chloroform  carefully  administered." 

Would  that  this  were  a  solitary  case !  But  the  same 
item  ha&  appeared  in  an  hundred  papers  at  various  times, 
with  the  name  and  the  circumstances  only  changed.  The 
report  of  the  coroner's  inquest  might  well  be  stereotyped 
for  constant  use  in  our  weekly  papers.  Yes,  every  week 
counts  its  victim;  every  week  a  human  being,  assured  of 
the  perfect  safety  of  chloroform,  inhales  its  Upas  fumes, 
and  is  hurried  prematurely  to  his  long  account.  Yes,  chlo- 
roform is  a  real  Upas  tree.  Tliis  time  it  is  the  growth  of 
British  soil,  and  has  been  transplanted  thence  to  ours. 
The  most  eminent  British  surgeons'  (approaching  from  the 
windward  side)  keep  propping  up  its  inclining  trunk.  Its 
balmy  odor,  say  they,  "  is  sweet  above  all  others ;  come, 
smell,  and  be  exempt  from  pain" -^  in  death.  Why,  as  I 
write  these  very  words,  tlie  June  number  of  "  The  Medical 
News  "  is  handed  me,  and  glancing  at  the  table  of  contents 
I  read  "  Deaths "  (not  death)  "  from  chloroform,"  and 
turning  to  the  page  I  read  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Squibb  communicated  to  the  N.  Y.  Pathological 
Society  a  case  of  death  from  chloroform.  The  patient  was 
the  wife  of  a  physician  and  the  mothei?  of  eight  children. 
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Drs.  Hutchinson  and  Krackowizer  advised  the  removal  of 
an  epithelioma  of  the  tongue.  Dr.  Squibb  administered 
the  anaesthetic  from  a  pint  bottle  containing  two  ounces  of 
chloroform  into  which  a  coil  of  paper  was  immersed  —  the 
chloroform  rising  to  the  top  of  the  coil  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. She  came  readily  under  the  influence  of  the  chlo- 
roform, and  passed  through  the  intoxicating  stage  quite 
rapidly,  but,  some  sensation  remaining  in  the  tongue,  pro- 
found anaethesia  was  produced  by  allowing  her  to  inhale 
from  a  napkin.  No  chloroform  was  administered  during 
the  operation,  which  was  long  and  difficult,  and  during  all 
the  time  her  pulse  remained  good.  After  the  removal  of 
the  growth,  and  just  as  Dr.  K.  was  about  to  pass  a  stitch 
into  the  wound,  the  patient  suddenly  fainted,  and  despite 
all  the  efforts  that  were  made  for  a  long  time,  she  never 
breathed  again.  It  was  Dr.  Squibb's  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  a  direct  poisoning  of  the  nervous  centers  by 
the  chloroform." 

Surely  there  is  no  carelessness  here.  Dr.  Squibb,  one 
of  the  best  of  chemists,  a  physician  who  knows  as  much 
about  chloroform  as  any  man  living,  celebrated  for  making 
pure  anaesthetics,  has  a  lady  die  right  under  his  own  eyes, 
and  attributes  the  death  to  "  direct  poisoning  of  the  nervous 
centers  by  the  chloroform." 

Case  second :  "  Dr.  Pinnell  exhibited  to  the  same  society 
a  series  of  specimens  consisting  of  the  heart,  &c.,  removed 
from  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age  who  applied  to  the  N.  Y.  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  for  treatment  of  convergent  strabismus 
of  the  left  eye.  One  drachm  of  chloroform  was  given,  and 
then  a  second.  Dr.  Delafield  proceeded  to  divide  the  inter- 
nal rectus,  while  the  patient  was  yet  not  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic.  No  more  was,  however, 
given.  The  child  was  quite  restless  during  the  operation, 
and  a  few  moments  after  it  was  finished  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.     All  the  ordinary  efforts  to 
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restore  respiration  usually  made  use  of  were  futile.  The 
time  from  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation  until  death 
was  fifteen  minutes." 

*  Then  comes  the  same  old  account  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  which  has  been  published  in  magazines  and 
works  on  pathological  anatomy  and  medical  jurisprudence 
time  and  time  again,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  an 
account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  sun-stroke  and 
death  by  lightning, — ^they  don't  prevent  our  being  obliged 
to  see  the  same  thing  again  and  again. 

This  last  case  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  sad  features  of 
these  deaths  by  chloroform,  that  they  do  not  all  occur  dur- 
ing or  after  prolonged  and  critical  operations,  but  very 
often  when  the  anesthetic  has  been  administered  for  com- 
paratively trivial  purposes,  and  when  very  little  has  been 
given  —  such  as  for  extracting  teeth,  or  for  operations  for 
remedying  slight  defects  of  personal  appearance,  as  in  the 
second  case  already  quoted.  In  trimming  the  wick  a  little, 
the  whole  flame  was  snufied  out,  while  the  lamp  of  life 
was  nearly  full. 

And  another  peculiarly  sad  feature  of  such  cases  is  that 
death  comes  so  unexpectedly,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  as  suddenly.  The  confiding  patient  who  has 
been  promised  speedy  relief  from  suffering,  submits  herself 
calmly,  yes  joyfully,  to  the  physician's  care,  goes  quietly  to 
sleep  and  awakes  only  in  another  world.  I<Uro8  was  sent 
for,  but  Atropos  came. 

But  do  circumstances  warrant  this  severity  of  language  ? 
Let  us  see.  In  the  April  number  of  the  journal  already 
quoted  from  are  three  deaths  from  chloroform.  One  that  of 
a  chemist  of  Shefiield  who  was  about  to  have  a  piece  of 
diseased  bone  removed  from  his  leg.  The  account  says 
'^  the  patient's  heart  and  lungs  were  examined  prior  to  the 
use  of  the  chloroform,  and  the  quantity  employed  was 
exceptionally  small ;  yet,  after  inhaling  tor  but  three  min- 
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utes,  the  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  the  man  wds  a  corpse." 
Of  the  two  iOther  deaths,  one  occurred  at  ttie  Leeds  In- 
firmary, and  the  other  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In 
the  February  number  there  are  no  less  than  five  deaths 
reported  from  this  "^invaluable  agent,"  which  a  recent 
English  work  says  "  has  superseded  ether."  In  these  fiv^ 
cases,  all  English,  it  icertainly  "  superseded  "life.  In  one 
case  it  was  inhaled  to  relieve  pain  in  the  &ce,  in  another 
for  asthma,  in  a  third  for  amputation,  in  a  foucth  for  an 
operation  for  fistula,  and  in  the  fifth  to  a  lady Jor  extracting 
.teeth  —  In  which  case  the  coroner's  jury  reported  tliat 
"more  than  the  usual  precaution  had  been  taken."  In 
the  January  number  is  a  lecture  by  Prdfessor  Billroth  of 
Vienna  over  another  sudden  death.  The  pro€e8£M>r  talks 
very  learnedly  about  the  symptoms  of  impeadijig  collapse 
and  about  the  post-mortem  appearances,  and  about  indi-, 
vidual  idiosyncrasies.  He  says  "  people  die  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  from  tetanus  or  erysipelas  after  surgical 
operations ; "  all  of  which  is  a  poor  consolation  to  the  rel- 
ativQs  of  the  dead  man,  and  no  better  reasoning  than  if  he 
l^ad  said  "  people  die  natural  deaths  sometimes ;  therefore, 
let  us  kill  somebody."  He  acknowledges  the  danger  at- 
tending the  use  of  his  favorite  anaesthetic  when  he  advises 
his  pupils  never  to  administer  it  alone,  but  by  all  means  to 
always  have  at  least  one  assistant  with  them,"  and  when 
he  gives  explicit  direction  about  artificial  respiration  and 
tracheotomy,  and  galvanism.  But  he  says  not  one  word 
about  ether  except  this :  "  The  singular  idea  that  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  ether  is  less  dangerous  than  either  of 
these  substances  used  separately  has  been  abandoned." 

Here  are  eleven  cases  reported  this  year  in  six  months 
in  one  medical  journal.  If  we  examine  the  same  for  1868, 
we  shall  find  fourteen  cases,  and  in  1867,  twelve,  thus  mak- 
ing thirty-seven  deaths  from  chloroform  reported  in  one 
small  medical  journal  in  two  and  a  half  years. 
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I  set  out  Vith  the  intention  of  making  a  complete  table 
of  all  the  reported  deaths  from  chloroform  in  the  last  five 
years,  but  I  feel  sick  enough  at  heart  already.  Surely  here 
are  statistics  enough  whereon  to  base  reliable  conclusions* 
And  does  anybody  believe  that  all  the  accidents  from  this 
agent  find  their  reluctant  way  into  our  periodicals  ?  The 
editor  of  the  "  Lancet "  reports  two  deaths,  the  particulars 
of  which  he  learned  accidentally  in  private  conversation. 
M.  Barrier  of  Lyons  states  that "  five  deaths  have  occur- 
red there  to  his  knowledge,  and  only  one  case  has  been 
reported."  No,  no ;  the  surgeons  under  whose  observation 
these  terrible  calamities  happen  are  £ar  from  anxious  to 
see  their  names  in  print  in  such  an  unfortunate  connection. 
And  beside  these  who  have  died,  how  many  do  you  suppose 
there  are  who  have  narrowly  escaped  death  and  have  had 
the  breath  of  Kfe  restored  to  them  by  artificial  I'espiration 
and  stimulants  and  galvanism?  lean  report  three  such 
cases  ;  one  where  I  was  holding  the  deadly  weapon  mys^. 
The  patient  came  partially  out  from  tinder  the  influence  of 
that  "  perfectly  safe  mixture "  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
and  I  poured  a  little  more  on  the  cloth.  Only  two  inspi- 
rations were  taken  when  the  pulse  stopped  beating  under 
my  finger,  and  the  chest  was  as  quiet  as  in  death.  Oh, 
the  agony  of  those  moments,  seeming  hours,  while  artificial 
respiration  was  being  kept  up  and  strong  ammonia  applied ! 
The  anguish  of  bereaved  parents,  the  coroner's  investi- 
gation, perhaps  blighted  professional  hopes,  —  how  they  all 
rose  up  before  me  like  z,fata  morgana  ! 

Now,  if  we  turn  from  all  this  and  inquire  what  fatality 
has  attended  the  use  of  ether  of  late  years,  we  learn  that 
there  is  not  one  single  death  attributed  directly  to  it. 
Here  we  have  complete  safety  substituted  for  imminent 
danger.  We  can  give  it  without  feeling  obliged  "  to  have 
at  least  one  assistant  with  us,"  and  without  feeling  ill  at 
ease  if  the  pole  of  a  battery  is  not  applied  to  the  patient's 
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neck  ready  for  instant  use.  Yes,  we  can  leiCve  it  to  our 
patients  to  inhale  themselves  to  relieve  pain  and  go  to  our 
beds  free  from  all  anxiety.  Surely,  were  Sydenham  living, 
he  would  rank  ether  side  by  side  with  opium  as  the  magna 
dona  Dei  to  suffering  mortals. 

Now,  what  are  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who 
continue  to  use  chloroform  ? 

First,  "  It  is  only  oceasixmaUy  fatal." 

So  is  ballooning.  But  who  wants  to  "go  up"  either 
way  ?  Professor  Billroth  has  seen  chloroform  administered 
twelve  thousand  times,  and  has  lost  but  one  patient  by  it. 
But  the  fatal  time  came  at  last.  "  I  have  made  ten  quick 
trips  with  that  boat,"  said  the  owner  of  a  sheet-iron  boiler 
on  the  Ohio  river.  "  Then  thank  God  for  your  past  good 
luck,"  said  the  government  inspector,  "  and  don't  tempt 
death  any  longer."  Must  we  all  keep  giving  chloroform  till 
we  lose  a  man?  And  besides,  who  wants  to  be  the  j&ve- 
hundredth,  or  even  the  twelve-thousandth  man  to  be 
stricken  from  life  as  by  a  thunderbolt? 

Secondly, "  Chloroform  is  more  speedy  in  its  effects,  and 
it  smells  better  than  ether." 

So  does  prussic  acid. 

Thirdly,  "  It  requires  less  of  it  and  it  is  more  portable." 

I  would  rather  carry  around  a  quart  of  ether  than  two 
ounces  of  chloroform  and  a  bottle  of  ammonia  and  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  battery. 

Fourthly, "  It  produces  less  nausea." 

But  it  kills ! 

A  beautiful  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  Public 
Garden  at  Boston  in  commemoration  of  the  most  precious 
of  modern  discoveries,  ether,  and  I  would  humbly  suggest 
that  there  be  erected  over  against  it  one  of  black  marble  in 
memory  of  the  victims  of  chloroform.  The  names  of  the 
deceased  could  not  all  be  inscribed  on  it  in  vpry  large  let- 
ters, but  the  initials  might  be.     On  the  pedestal  let  there 
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be  an  Englishman  dying.  With  one  hand  let  him  tightly 
clutch  a  bottle  of  chloroform,  and  with  the  other  let  him 
be  "  throwing  up  the  sponge." 

True,  ether  has. an  unpleasant  odor,  and  it  frequently 
nauseates,  and  it  is  more  inconvenient  for  us  to  administer 
it ;  but  all  these  objections  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
when  we  merely  mention  the  paramount  fact  that  it  is  zafer 
than  chloroform.  I  do  not  wonder  that  John  Bull  should 
stick  to  chloroform  so  pertinaciously,  for  it  is  a  child  of  his 
own,  and  the  next  best  to  ours ;  but  why  we  should  adopt  a 
child  who  will  let  death  into  our  houses  while  we  are  sound 
scsleep  surpasses  my  comprehension. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  Providence  will  ever  vouch- 
safe us  an  anaesthetic  the  use  of  which  will  be  unattended 
with  inconvenience.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  it  — 
such  as  the  temptation  to  immoderate  use  of  it.  Men 
would  drown  in  its  fumes  the  remembrance  of  their  sins. 
A  perfect  anaesthetic,  "  a  9weet^  oblivious  antidote,"  a  real 
nepenthe,  will  not  probably  be  discovered  in  this  world. 
We  shall  only  find  it  when  we  pluck  "  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  life."  But  we  will  strive  for  it  as  we  do  after  moral 
perfection. 


ORATION. 


BY      W.    D.      BUCK^     M.D. 


Gentlemen, — 

The  society  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate  to-day  was 
established  seventy-nine  years  ago,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Medicine.  Our  first  president,  His  Ex- 
cellency Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  said,  "  I  have  long  wished 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  State,  upon  which  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  fellow-citizens  depend,  might  be  put 
under  better  regulations  than  in  times  past,  and  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  incorporation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Med- 
ical Society,  if  properly  attended  by  its  Fellows,  will  pro- 
duce effects  greatly  beneficial  to  the  community,  by  encour- 
aging genius  and  learning  in  the  medical  science,  and  dis- 
couraging ignorant  and  bold  pretenders  from  practising  an 
art  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge."  This  was  said 
when  the  advantages  for  a  medical  education  were  limited, 
when  perhaps  a  majority  entered  the  profession  by  virtue  of 
a  license,  —  before  the  origin  of  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege. Nathan  Smith,  of  Cornish,  was  elected  a  member  sev- 
en years  before  he  established  that  school.  And  his  pro- 
fessional intercourse  with  the  men  who  felt  the  need  of 
incorporating  this  society  to  elevate,  the  profession  in  this 
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state,  may  have  led  to  a  movement  which  resulted  in  that 
school.  We  believe  that  the  originators  and  early  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  manifested  a  zeal  which  has  long  since 
died  out,  and  that  their  efforts  were  all  directed  in  one 
channel  —  tlie  elevation  of  the  profession.  Br.  Bartlett, 
during  the  first  four  year's,  gave  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  c^  his  library,  standard  works,  which  the  So- 
ciety voted  to  letter  on  the  back,  in  gilt,  ^^  Bartlett  to  the 
N.  H.  Medical  Society."  If  any  member  has  a  volume  thus 
lettered,  let  him  add  in  ffvilty  ^^Stolen  from  Uie  N.  H.  Medi- 
cal Society."  Buriog  the  first  twenty  years  about  two  hun- 
dred volumes  ^were  added  to  the  library  by  purchase,  at 
different  times,  makiug  -three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
And  every  two  or  three  years  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  reoonmiead  suitable  books  for  medical  students. 

Papero  were  read  uid  discussed,  orations,  delivered  by 
such  men  as  Nathan  Smith,  Mussey,  Perkins,  Twitchell, 
Asa  Grosby,  Bamsey  and  t>thers,  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file,  and  sometimes  to  be  printed.  Members  were  contin- 
ually disciplined  for  consulting  with  irregulars,  for  presum- 
ing to  question  the  utility,  publicly,  of  any  orthodox  rem. 
edy, —  even  fortiie  slightest  ethieaLobliquity  ;  were  obliged 
to  pay  their  assessments,  or  be  sued,  and  poor  Peter 
Green  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  shoving  up  his  library 
on  two  occasions,  for  arrearages.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed who  selected  his  best  books,  and  added  them  to  the 
library,  whether  or  not  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  by  a 
mesne  process,  I  don't  know.  The  scanty  records  of  the 
doings  of  this  society  for  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years 
show  those  men  to  have  been  terribly  in  earnest,  and  the 
record  is  more  complete  during  the  first  than  the  second 
thirty  years.  In  1813,  it  was  voted  to  loan  their  books  to 
tlte  district  societies,  with  the  understanding  and  vote  tliat 
they  should  be  returned  at  every  annual  meeting  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  societies. 
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The  district  librarians  were  appointed  by  the  state  soci- 
ety, and  held  responsible  to  its  librarian  for  the  books. 
The  librarians  soon  began  to  fail  to  return  all  of  the  books. 
Some  of  them  slipped  out,  or  were  appropriated,  the  libra- 
rians gradually  becoming  more  and  more  remiss,  till  finally 
both  they  and  the  books  disappear  from  the  records  —  but 
not  while  those  glorious  old  men  who  gave  them  lived  — 
and  I  doubt  if  one  hundred  volumes  can  now  be  found  in 
all  the  district  libraries  in  the  state.  In  one  instance, 
when  the  Society  had  been  in  decline  for  several  years,  a 
few  members  assembled  at  an  annual  meeting,  strangled  it, 
and  administered  on  the  spot,  by  casting  lots.  Another  ex- 
pired several  years  since,  leaving  as  it«  assets,  one  book, 
which  the  conscientious  surviving  librarian  sacredly  holds, 
waiting  for  the  last  trump  to  sound.  A  catalogue  was  or- 
dered to  be  published,  twice  at  intervals  of  several  years. 
I  have  never  seen  it,  but  have  examined  a  list  of  the  books 
as  they  were  purchased.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  of 
themselves,  and  all  of  them  on  account. of  their  associa- 
tions. •  Ought  not  some  measures  be  taken  to  recover  these 
books,  before  every  vestige  disappears,  and  place  them  in 
the  care  of  our  librarian,  or  in  some  other  safe  place  ? 

We  clearly  have  no  moral  right  to  scatter  to  the  four 
winds  the  library  given  us  by  Dr.  Bartlett.  And  ought 
not  poor  Peter's  books  to  be  reclaimed,  and  kept  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  man  who  used  to  go  six  miles  and  attend  an 
obstetric  case  for  fifty  cents ! 

But  the  loss  of  our  library  is  not  so  great  a  misfortune 
as  the  loss  of  every  scrap  of  the  transactions  (so  far  as  I 
know)  of  the  first  sixty-four  years  —  the  years  of  the  expe- 
rience of  such  men  as  Smith,  Perkins,  Mussey,  Twitchell, 
&c.  The  papers  read  and  the  discussions  held  would  be  to 
us  invaluable,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  they  are  lost.  The 
fault  is  partly  our  own  ;  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  present 
generation. 
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Our  transactions  only  reach  back  fifteen  years,  and  from 
that  date  our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  has 
steadily  increased.  But  even  now  ve  have  not  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  fathers.  The  medical  talent  of  the  state  is  not 
here  represented  as  it  should  be.  Appointments  are  not 
always  met.  A  failure  to  do  this  in  our  early  history  sub- 
jected the  delinquent  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars.  A  glance  at 
the  history  of  this  Society  shows  a  hardy,  sturdy  growth, 
during  the  active  lives  of  its  founders,  followed  by  a  grad- 
ual decline,  till  for  several  years  but  little  is  known  save 
its  political  history.  Some  of  its  annual  meetings  have 
scarcely  a  literary  record.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  can  we 
do  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  this  association  ?  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  profession  in  our  midst  ?  In  order  to  do 
this  effectually  and  permanently,  we  must  look  to  the  com- 
ing generation ;  must  see  to  it  that  the  young  men  enter- 
ing our  profession  are  better  educated,  better  qualified  than 
we  were.  Our  present  system  of  education  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  when  there  were  comparatively  few 
educated  men,  was  perhaps  the  best  for  the  times,  but  we 
have  outgrown  it.  A  thorough  knowledge  cannot  be  ac- 
quired, mainly,  by  the  attendance  upon  one,  two,  or  more 
courses  of  lectures.  And  yet  this  with  reading,  or  rather 
staying  in  the  office  of  some  practitioner  who  cares  noth- 
ing about  students,  never  hears  a  recitation,  whose  library 
is  perhaps  destitute  of  modern  books  arid  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  is  all  the  teaching  some  of  us  have.  Lectures, 
where  the  students,  freshmen  and  seniors,  are  gathered  into 
the  same  room,  listen  to  the  same  lecture,  which,  if  profit- 
able to  the  advanced,  is  not  to  the  beginner,  where  no  ini- 
tial examination  is  required  but  of  the  pocket,  the  fool 
may  enter  with  the  wise  at  the  same  door,  and  sometimes 
pass  out  at  the  same  door.  Suppose  that  our  colleges 
should  admit  students  without  an  examination ;  suppose  still 
farther  that  there  should  be  no  grading,  but  that  all  should 
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form  one  class^  and  listen  to  the  same  lectares  year  after 
year,  that  there  should  be  no  recitation  but  simply  a  final 
examination  —  what  would  such  a  course  amount  to?  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  we  do.  A  young  man  with  scarcely  a 
common  school  education,  with  no  regularly  formed  habit 
of  study,  willing  to  gain  a  livelihood  without  work,  consults 
his  family  physician  in  regard  to  studying  medicine,  en- 
ters his  office,  reads  what  aixd  when  he  pleases.  His  phy- 
sician, not  wishing  to  take  students,  nerer  hears  a  recitation, 
takes  no  interest  whatever  in  his  studies,  permits  him  to  sit 
in  his  office  knowing  that  he  is  not  enjoying  the  advantages 
he  ought,  but  still  gives  him  a  certificate  of  his  time.  Now, 
unless  a  man  is  well  posted,  has  a  good  library  containing 
modern  standard  works,  takes  the  medical  journals  and 
reads  them,  loves  to  teach  and  manifests  it  by  daily  quizzes, 
he  has  no  moral  right  to  receive  students  into  his  office. 

Ordinarily,  a  beginner  is  no  judge  of  a  man's  professional 
attainments.  Taught  from  infancy  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  doctor  (which  of  course  is  right),  to  believe 
him  to  be  a  great  man,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and 
whatever  he  learns  from  him,  be  it  true  or  false^  will  stick, 
and  if  false  will  cripple  him  for  life.  Time  was  when  men 
fitted  for  colleges  privately,  under  the  tuition  of  some  grad- 
uate ;  but  such  is  not  the  rule  now.  And  even  then  an 
examination  was  required  previous  to  admission,  so  that 
if  the  pupil  was  not  qualified,  he  met  with  a  check  at  the 
onset.  Whereas,  in  our  profession,  the  pupU  is  permitted 
to  spend  his  time  and  money,  —  to  be  plucked  after  he  has 
been  fleeced,  if.  a  man  can  be  found  with  the  courage  to  do 
it.  I  repeat,  a  physician  who  is  not  well  posted,  and  who 
is  not  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  ought  not  to 
receive  students,  and  even  if  he  is  qualified  to  teach,  with 
so  many  private  schools  in  our  cities,  with  hospital  advan- 
tages, it  is  then  questionable. 

Our  leading  men  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some  more 
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thorough  course,  have  been  conscious  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  very  imperfect,  and  several  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed. Extending  the  term  of  lectures  is  put  forth  as  one 
redress.  But  this  will  not  accomplish  the  end.  Our  sys- 
tem is  imperfect,  and  one  cannot  be  thoroughly  taught  even 
if  the  course  be  continued  three  year*. 

It  is  acquiring  knowledge  at  arm's  length.  A  student 
wants  to  get  close  to  his  teacher,  wants  to  question  him,  to 
discuss  with  him.  He  will  leam  more  by  asking,  than  by 
answering  questions. 

A  man  with  the  live  consciousness  that  he  is  a  professor, 
who  puts  on  his  best  clothes  and  delivers  «,  stilted  lecture 
written  with  much  care,  all  the  matter  polished  out  of  it, 
written  so*  prettily  that  he  never  tires  of  reading  it,  but  de- 
livers it  year  after  year,  teaches  you  nothing.  But  take  the 
same  man  in  the  dissecting  room,  or  laboratory,  in  working 
gear  ;  he  knows  something,  and  can  teach  you  something. 
It  matters  little  in  what  garb  truth  is  presented,  if  it  be 
impressive.  For  instance,  it  used  to  be  thought  hazardous 
to  ligate  a  vein.  I  once  heard  a  professor  instruct  his  class 
thus,  on  that  subject :  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
tie  a  vein  safely —  tie  it  tighter  than  thunder."  Homely  but 
forcible.  That  professor  was  noted  for  his  common  sense, 
the  most  uncommon  of  all  sense.  Common  sense  is  a  gift. 
God  makes  such  men,  but  our  colleges  sometimes  make 
literary  men  out  of  different  material.  Let  me  repeat,  one 
can  never  thoroughly  learn  his  profession  by  an  attendance 
upon  courses  of  lectures.  He  may  pass  a  good  examina- 
tion by  his  professors.  There  are  few  men  who  have  not 
some  hobbies,  crotchets,  weak  paints,  and  if  the  candidate 
be  sharp,  he  will  remember  them,  and  by  keeping  them  con- 
stantly before  the  professor  he  will  pass  a  splendid  exam- 
ination. But  what  will  he  know  of  the  rest  of  the  medical 
world  ?  I  knew  a  professor  of  thirty  years'  experience  who 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  two  answers  to  all  questions  re- 
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lating  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  ^'  Mr.  Smith,  what 
will  you  do  for  this  disease  ?"  Mr.  Smith  who  has  been  asleep 
during  the  entire  lecture,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  disease  in  question  is,  answers,  "  Depurate  the 
blood."  "  Right,  sir ;  what  with  ?  "  "  Turpentine  and  oil." 
"  That  is  right,  sir."  To  pass  a  good  examination  before  that 
venerable  professor,  one  had  only  to  remember  these 
phrases, — depurate  the  blood — turpentine  and  oil.  And  that 
man  lectured  a  lifetime,  without  ever  for  a  moment  dreaming 
that  these  answers  were  meaningless.  He  might  as  well 
have  said,  "  Mr.  Smith,  what  will  you  do  for  this  man?  " 
Answer,  "  Cure  him."  And  yet  he  was  a  learned  man,  in 
one  sense.  He  knew  every  medical  hypothesis  from  Adam 
down,  and  spent  weeks  of  the  term  in  showing  them  up, 
and  then  loaded  down  the  class  with  his  own  foolish  theo- 
ries. Beware  of  a  hypothetist.  One's  head  will  hold  about 
so  much,  and  if  filled  with  theories  there  will  be  no  room 
for  facts.  A  student,  if  he  wishes  to  grow,  must  lay  a  broad 
foundation  upon  facts  gathered  from  the  whole  medical 
world.  He  must  not  be  content  with  theories,  if  he  would 
be  a  strong  man. 

Another  remedy  has  been  suggested  to  protect  ourselves 
and  the  public  from  the  advent  of  so  many  half  educated 
doctors ;  namely,  raising  the  tuition  to  a  uniform  rate, 
that  of  the  country  schools  as  high  as  the  city.  That 
would  favor  the  city,  and  kill  the  country  schools,  but  the 
latter  are  not  quite  ready  to  commit  suicide.  Beside  the 
principle  is  wrong ;  it  would  favor  the  rich  and  oppress  the 
poor.  And  some  of  our  best  men  are  gathered  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor,  and  always  will  be.  They  know  the 
worth  of  knowledge ;  it  costs  them  something,  they  have 
sacrificed  even  the  comforts  of  life  for  it,  and  are  bound  to 
make  some  use  of  it.  The  principle  is  wrong,  radically  so. 
The  larger  the  fees,  the  greater  inducement  have  the  pro- 
fessors to  fill  up  their  classes  with  any  thing  that  has  money. 
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It  is  a  bid  for  shoddy,  hot  brains.  Tuition  should  .be  free, 
and  the  professors  liberally  paid  by  government,  as   in 

France  and  sDme  other  countries.     Let  there  be  no  pecuni- 

• 

ary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  admission  to.  our  ranks,  but  let 
the  path  be  so  hedged  up  by  rugged  science,  the  entrance  so 
strait  that  none  but  those  eminently  fit  can  gain  admission. 

We  shall  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  most  desired  till 
our  system  of  education  be  changed.  The  science  of  med- 
icine embraces  anatomy,  physiology,  pathological  anatomy, 
pathology,  &c. ;  all,  so  far  as  the  acquirement  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  each  branch  is  concerned,  distinct,  and  should  be 
taught  separately.  A  man  may  be  a  good  anatomist  and 
know  nothing  of  the  other  departments.  Now,  in  com- 
mencing the  study  of "  medicine,  the  first  in  order  (I  don't 
say  in  importance)  is  anatomy,  —  there  can  be  no  question 
of  this. 

We  must  know  the  body,  its  structure  in  health,  before 
we  attempt  to  learn  its  diseases.  How  can  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject  be  acquired?  Certainly  not  by  a  course  of 
lectures,  rushed  through  in  six  weeks,  —  the  pupil  getting 
a  telescopic  view  of  some  parts  of  the  subject,  in  the  mean 
time  obliged  to  listen  to  half  a  dozen  lectures  a  day  upon 
as  many  different  subjects.  Neither  can  he  acquire  it  in 
the  dissecting  room  while  attending  a  course  of  lectures. 
The  mind  is  distracted,  confused,  over-burdened,  and  what 
little  knowledge  one  gets  will  be  indefinite,  and  will  slip 
away. 

In  order  to  learn  anatomy  thoroughly,  one  need  not 
know  that  he  has  aught  else  to  learn  ;  he  must  go  into  a 
dissecting  room  —  the  more  private  the  better  —  with  an 
abundance  of  material,  a  live  instructor,  all  enthusiasm, 
must  take  ofi"  his  coat  and  go  to  work,  —  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  that  branch  till  he  masters  it.  It  will  not  take 
many  months'  close  and  undivided  attention,  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy. 
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It  is  an  exact  science.  Microscopic  anatomy  is  compar- 
atively in  its  infancy,  but  its  revelations  are  truly  won- 
derful, and  no  one  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
developments  will  stop  short  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
general  anatomy,  which  can  only  be  acquired  in  a  private 
course.  Six  months'  hard  study  over  the  cadaver,  scalpel 
and  microscope  in  hand,  will  give  one  a  knowledge  of 
descriptive  and  general  anatomy  that  will  be  life-long,  or 
rather  it  w^U  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  he  can  rear  a 
superstructure  at  leisure.  If  a  student  has  not  the  deter- 
mination, the  perseverance,  to  know  this  branch  thoroughly, 
if  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  sight  of  an  ancient  subject, 
touches  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  shrinks  from  it,  —  let 
him  go  home  to  his  mother.  £[e  can  never  make  a  post- 
mortem witliout  a  bottle  of  cologne  to  his  nose.  One  must 
overcome  all  this  fastidiousness,  must  relish  a  dinner  in  a 
dissecting  room,  or  he  will  never  make  an  anatomist.  The 
next  subject  in  order  is  physiology,  —  after  a  knowledge  of 
the  body  comes  a  knowledge  of  its  functions ;  after  know- 
ing the  machine  we  must  know  its  uses.  And  here,  gentle- 
men, we  have  a  field  not  fully  explored.  The  microscope 
and  animal  chemistry  are  throwing  upon  it  such  a  flood  of 
light  as  to  amaze,  but  not  bewilder  us. 

By  such  aids  every  nook  and  corner  will  soon  be  illumi- 
minated.  Can  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  from  books, 
strained  through  a  professor?  Certainly  not.  It  must  be 
by  demonstrations,  by  vivisections,  by  the  microscope  and 
chemical  apparatus,  to  private,  working  classes,  by  one  who 
knows  his  subject  through-and-through.  Suppose  the  pro- 
fessor reads  a  history  of  the  blood,  tells  you  all  about  the 
globules,  red  and  white,  the  fibrine,  the  serum,  &c. ;  you 
have  heard  the  lecture,  can  you  remember  it  ?  Are  you  not 
obliged  to  consult  the  same  author  which  he  did  before  you, 
can  recite  ?  But  who  has  ever  seen  the  red  and  white  corpus- 
cles under  the  microscope,  whipped  ont  the  fibrine,  coagu- 
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lated  the  albumen,  and  forgotten  it  ?  He  can  describe  a 
corpuscle  from  his  own  observation  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
knows  it  when  he  sees  it,  in  place  or  out  of  place,  in  the 
capillaries  or  in  the  urine.  And  so  in  regard  to  digestion, 
assimilation  and  other  functions,  —  all  the  senses  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  and  knowledge  that 
enters  the  brain  by  all  its  avenues,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
touch,  &c.,  will  make  an  impression  that  can  never  be 
effaced.    It  will  stick. 

One  may  read  and  forget  that  a  paralysis  of  a  vaso-motor 
nerve  from  traumatic  or  other  causes  will  produce  congestion 
and  an  increase  of  temperature  of  the  parts  under  its 
influence.  But  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  division  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  the  rabbit,  and  forgotten  the 
red  ear  ?  When  I  studied  my  profession,  physiology  was 
taught  from  books  by  lectures,  and  I  am  now  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  same  to  refresh  my  memory.  Not  so  with 
anatomy, — I  got  this  in  the  dissecting  room  by  hard  work. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  pathological  anatomy,  and  it 
must  be  learned  in  the  dead-house ;  and  my  friend  who 
couldn't  relish  a  dinner  in  the  dissecting  room  has  no 
business  here.     Perfumery  won't  save  hiip. 

Until  within  a  few  years  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  in  our  own  country 
have  not  been  good ;  and  ambitious  young  men  who  had 
the  means  carpet-bagged  it  across  the  Atlantic  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Rokitansky,  or  some  other  celebrity.  I  always  envied  - 
them.  But  now,  in  our  large  cities,  we  have  young  men 
and  old,  pupils  of  that  wonderful  man,  foremost  in  our 
profession,  Virchow,  and  Rokitansky  and  others,  teaching 
this  important,  branch  thoroughly  upon  the  cadaver  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  And  under  the  auspices  of 
these  men,  especially  some  young  men  whom  I  might 
name,  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  and  expect  to  see  the 
standard  of  medical  education  elevated  in  our  own  country. 
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SO  as  to  approach,  if  not  rival,  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren? 
Pathology  bears  the  same  relation  to  pathological  anatomy, 
as  physiology  does  to  anatomy ;  it  is  the  function  of  a  dis- 
eased structure.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  acquired  in  the  sick-room,  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  if  possible,  with  clinical  lectures  and  recitations. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  six  months  in  Paris,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the 
superior  advantages  of  their  method  of  teaching  this 
branch. 

A  small  class  accompanied  the  professor  through  the 
ward,  witnessed  the  daily  examinations  and  prescriptions, 
then  retired  to  a  small  room  and  listened  to  a  clinical  lec- 
ture for  twenty  minutes  upon  some  disease  of  which  there 
happened  to  be  several  cases  in  the  ward  at  the  time.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  constant  reference  to  the  cases 
which  the  student  had  observed  for  several  days.  The 
method  was  truly  clinical. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  subject  of  medical  education  was  one  of  the 
principal  topics.  The  president.  Dr.  Baldwin,  dwelt  upon 
it  and  said,  "  Let  the  chairs  be  open  to  all  aspirants,  and  the 
appointment  or  election  of  professors  be  so  guarded  as  to 
secure  the  very  highest  talent,  the  most  profound  learning, 
with  the  most  fully  demonstrated  capacity  for  teaching. 
Make  the  salaries  of  the  professors  large,  and  not  depend 
upon  the  number  of  students ;  and  let  the  Federal  govern- 
ment assume  a  proper  share  of  the  expenses  incurred."  He 
also  suggested  a  board  of  examiners,  independent  of  the 
schools. 

Dr.  Gaillard  of  Kentucky  introduced  several  whereases 
and  resolutions,  among  which  are  the  following : 

''  Whereas,  the  medical  teachers  of  America  have,  after  a 
trial  of  twenty-two  years,  failed  to  meet  satisfactorily  and 
efficiently  the  requirements  of  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
fession in  regard  to  medical  education  ;  and 
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"  Whereas,  the  condition  of  the  profession  is  yearly  be- 
coming more  deplorable  on  account  of  the  antagonistic  and 
objectionable  policy  of  medical  schools  in  making  the 
amount  of  fees  charged,  rather  than  successful  teaching, 
the  basis  of  competition." 

And  Dr.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution 
which  I  deem  so  important  that  I  will  quote  it : 

"  Mesolved^y  That  all  county  medical  societies  shall  be 
required  to  elect  a  committee  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  all  applicants  for  admission  as  students 
under  the  tuition  of  its  members,  and  that  no  member  of 
any  county  medical  society  shall  receive  any  such  appli- 
cant, until  such  applicant  shall  present  a  certificate  from 
said  committee  testifying  that  he  has  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  with  advantage." 

Wouldn't  it  be  advisable  for  the  same  committee  to 
examine  that  member  of  the  society  who  proposes  to 
receive  this  candidate  into  his  office,  as  to  his  qualifications 
to  teach  ?  Is  he  qualified  ?  A  word  of  tremendous  import 
in  this  connection.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be  learned. 
Does  he  know  how  to  teach?  Will  he  simply  teach  the 
candidate,  or  teach  him  how  to  learn  ?  Solomon  says  "  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads."  Will  he  goad  him  on,  or 
simply  stuff  him  ? 

The  editor  of  "  The  Medical  Record  "  speaking  of  this 
all-important  question,  says ;  "  Although  the  fact  is  patent 
to  every  interested  party,  that  very  little  if  any  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  desired  end,  there  are  still  to 
be  found  members  who  are  deterjjained  not  to  grow  weary 
in  the  struggle  for  the  interests  of  medical  schools.  The 
events  of  the  past  ten  years  have  forced  the  conclusion 
upon  the  profession,  that  the  blame  of  many  of  the  evils 
now  existing  in  our  college  system  is  not  due  so  much  to 
the  student  as  to  the  teachers  themselves.    The  disgraceful 
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rivalry  of  pecuniary  interest  seems  to  forbid  the  taking  of 
any  initiative  as  to  a  change ;  and  while  each  school  is  loud 
in  its  denunciation  as  to  the  mote  in  the  neighbor's  eye, 
their  own  beam  still  remains  in  all  its  hideous  deformity, 
generously  overlooked." 

Have  not  incorporated  medical  schools  hitherto  occupied 
too  prominent  a  position,  or  have  they  not  betrayed  their 
trust?  Some  organization  must  exist  to  grant  diplomas, 
and  one  course  of  lectures,  previous  to  the  final  examina- 
tion, upon  subjects  that  don't  admit  of  demonstration  —  a 
general  review,  like  a  judge's  charge  to  jury,  would  be  prof- 
itable, but  the  attempt  to  teach  all  branches  in  this  way 
always  has  failed,  and  always  will.  The  idea  of  one's  at- 
tempting to  teach  anatomy,  to  demonstrate  the  cochlea, 
the  lamina  spiralis,  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani,  to 
Snooks  who  sits  in  the  farther  corner  of  a  large  amphithe- 
ater, busily  engaged  making  spit-balls  for  target  practice 
upon  the  professor's  spectacles,  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

Snooks  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  good  scholiar,  only  interest 
him.  Give  him  the  temporal  bone,  a  saw,  a  chisel  and  knife, 
and  he  will  uncover  the  ear,  and  never  forget  its' marvelous 
mechanism.  All  we  want  is  some  more  effective  system, 
which  will  bar  out  those  not  half  qualified,  and  if  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  necessitates  the  organization  of 
more  schools  or  the  closing  of  some  of  our  medical  col- 
leges, we  can't  help  it.  Colleges  must  exist,  if  at  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  not  the  profession  for  the 
colleges.  For  the  prevailing  standard  among  students  of 
medicine,  we  must  all  share  the  responsibility.  But  for 
their  admission  to  our  ranks  without  proper  qualifications, 
our  colleges  alone  are  at  fault.  They  guard  the  entrance, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  fools  can't  enter,  unless  it 
be  scientific  fools,  and  such  are  found  in  all  professions. 
We  know  that  Paris  has  a  Nelatpn,  Berlin  a  Virchow,  Lon- 
don a  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Vienna  a  Rokitansky,  but  we 
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know  little  of  their  organized  schools.  We  read  in  the 
biographical  notices  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Mott,  Ste- 
vens, and  others,  that  they  studied  with  Abernethy,  with 
Hunter,  with  Cooper,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  schools. 
But  there  are  subjects  to  be  taught  by  public  lectures,  med- 
ical ethics,  medical  deportment,  hygiene,  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  the  little  delicacies  of 
diet,  —  more  important  than  drugs.  Abernethy  was  not 
ashamed  to  show  the  wiggles  how  to  make  a  poultice.  This 
is  the  kind  of  knowledge  our  students  need,  and  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  very  deficient.  One  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  subjects  proper  to  be  taught  in  the  lecture  room.  Med- 
ical jurisprudence,  for  instance,  a  very  important  branch, 
and  one  which  we  had  rather  riot  see  demonstrated.  It 
must  be  taught  publicly  and  more  thoroughly  than  it  usually 
is.  A  few  lectures  on  toxicology  will  not  suffice.  A  gen- 
eral practitioneir  is  not  expected  to  be  an  expert  upon  the 
chemical  analysis  and  tests  of  poisons,  only  of  their  effects 
upon  the  System.  What  students  most  need  are  lectures 
upon  the  manner  of  giving  testimony  before  our  courts  of 
law.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  wide  world  where  a  med- 
ical man  is  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  it  is  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  One  of  our  most  prominent  lawyers  told  me  a 
few  years  ago  that  he  had  but  little  confidence  in  medical 
testimony ;  that  he  liad  met  with  but  few  men  who  would 
not  swear  just  as  he  wanted  them  to.  That  may  be  a 
strong  statement,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  How  often 
have  we  seen  intelligent  men,  upon  the  stand  in  the  same 
case,  swear  point  blank  against  each  other.  They  were 
neither  fools  nor  knaves,  as  Armstrong  says.  They  stated 
with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  case,  without  knowing 
its  bearings,  and  were  tripped  up  by  some  sharp  lawyer, 
were  confused,  and  blundered  along  the  best  they  could. 
Either  that,  or  were  dishonest  from  the  start.  And  is  it 
possible  that  a  medical  man  can  be  found  who  will  take  the 
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stand,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  upon  his  lips,  and 
swear  down,  perhaps,  a  brother  doctor  in  a  case  of  mal- 
practice, against  his  own  honest  convictions  ?  If  so  it  is  a 
depth  of  moral  degradation  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  does  not  absolutely  require  learning  for  one  to  appear 
well  on  the  stand.  An  honest,  clear-headed  man  always 
appears  well ;  if  he  be  learned,  so  much  the  better.  But 
learning  without  a  clear  head,  without  integrity,  will  fail 
one  at  such  a  time.  It  is  no  place  for  a  pompous  man  to 
display  his  learning  with  high  sounding  technicalities,  but 
a  capital  place  for  the  display  of  his  common  sense  and 
honesty.  I  don't  purpose  to  give  a  lecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  if  a  witness,  an  expert,  takes  the  stand  and  tells 
the  jury  honestly  just  what  ho  knows,  an.d  what  he  hnowB 
he  knows,  in  plain  English,  no  lawyer  in  Christendom  can 
trouble  him ;  and  an  expert  never  should  take  the  stand 
unless  he  knows  the  case  thoroughly,  then  he  can't  be  driven 
from  his  position.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  lead  him 
off  on  some  foreign  trip,  but  he  must  stay  at  home.  Sup- 
pose the  case  to  be  one  of  poisoning,  and  he  knows  some- 
thing of  chemistry,  the  council  will  lead  him  off  till  he  gets 
beyond  his  depth,  and  unless  he  knows  that  subject  thor- 
oughly he  must  not  venture  an  inch.  If  he  be  a  good 
anatomist,  the  council  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  will  be  very 
careful  about  venturing  too  far  with  him,  A  lawyer  can't 
stuff  himself  within  a  few  days  so  as  to  trouble  a  man  who 
has  grown  up  with  anatomy.  Although  the  lawyer  has  the 
advantage  of  the  witness,  asks  the  questions,  if  he  be  intel- 
ligent, clear-headed  and  honest,  and  answers  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, he  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  if  he  can't  talk  English, 
if  for  the  old-fashioned  word,  wound,  he  says  solution  of 
continuity  (as  I  once  heard  a  witness),  if  for  enlarged  he 
says  hypertrophy,  or  if  he  use  any  technical  term  which 
has  an  equivalent  in  plain  English,  the  lawyers  will  pull  his 
long  ears. 
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I  think,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
subject  is  not  developed,  is  not  brought  out  as  it  should  be. 
The  evil  eflFects  of  our  system  are  two-fold ;  first,  as  shown 
in  our  profession  (exceptional  of  course)  by  humbugs,  and 
second,  as  shown  in  the  community  by  a  willingness  to  be 
humbugged.     Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment. 

A  regularly  enters  the  profession  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  it,  is  a  sharp  man,  sees  at  a  glance  the  hum- 
bug element  in.the  community,  feels  his  own  deficiency,  and 
knows  that  to  be  an  intelligent  physician  he  must  work. 
He  likes  money,  is  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  of 
acquiring  It.  He  commences  to  be  a  little  irregular  on  the 
sly  ;  thinks  well  of  homoeopathy  when  in  that  atmosphere, 
sees  something  commendable  in  eclecticism,  Thompsonian- 
ism,. spiritualism, — gets  their  consultations, — ^is  all  things  to 
all  men,  aiid  to  all  women. 

He  passes  in  the  community  for  a  very  learned  man.  He 
understands  and  practices  homoeopathy  and  allopathy,  and  is 
very  accommodating ;  lets  his  patients  decide  which  sys- 
tem they  will  have.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  double-barreled  doc- 
tor— carries  homoeopathic  pills  in  one  barrel  for  small  game, 
and  allopathic  in  the  other  for  large.  He  is  very  popular 
with  a  certain  class,  and  not  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  a  small 
one,  on  account  of  a  practice  that  is  illegitimate  from  first 
to  last  —  he  carries  the  instruments  for  criminal  abortion 
in  his  pocket.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  men 
in  our  profession  (we  must  confess  it)  of  good  standing, 
who  will  go  through  the  farce  of  a  consultation  with  him, 
and  quiet  their  consciences  by  pocketing  the  filthy  lucre. 

If  not  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  will  furnish  an  excuse  for  pretended  ignorance  of  his 
real  character.  Now  what  ought  we  to  do  with  A  ?  Let 
him  severely  alone,  and  not  by  open  opposition  create  a 
sympathy  for  him  to  live  upon.  Let  those  employ  him  who 
^will ;  we  must  respectfully  decline  to  hold  professional  in- 
tercourse with  such  a  man.     Self-respect  forbids  it. 
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B  easily  gains  admission,  not  much  better  qualified,  but 
an  honest,  sympathetic  man.  He  is  brought  in  contact 
with  disease,  is  conscious  of  his  deficiency  if  he  knows 
enough,  feels  all  the  aches  and  pains  of  his  patients,  loves 
the  children,  hugs  and  kisses  them,  calls  them  sis  and  bub, 
is  very  attentive,  makes  long  calls,  feeds  his  patients, 
bathes  and  rubs  them,  makes  the  bed,  —  is  very  popular, 
especially  among  the  women.  Picks  up  and  dispenses  all 
popular  remedies,  and  all  popular  whims,  is  taught  by  the 
people  instead  of  teaching  them,  is  said  to  have  good  luck 
(luck  is  the  word)  in  fevers,  or  in  some  specified  disease. 
He  has  no  modern  books,  no  periodicals,  no  library  except- 
ing the  few  text-books  he  had  when  he  entered  the  profes- 
sion, and  those  are  locked  up  in  his  book-case  and  the  key 
lost  years  ago.  He  does  a  lalrge  business,  intends  to  be 
professionally  honorable,  and,  finally,  he  is  a  first-rate  nurse, 
—  that  is  all. 

"  The  man  who  in  this  age  practices  medicine  anywhere 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  without  buying  books  or 
reading  some  medical  journal,  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  our 
profession  and  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  to  human 
nature  itself,"  * 

C  is  admitted,  is  better  qualified,  self-reliant,  a  little 
inclined  "to  blow  his  own  horn,"  which  is  all  right, — if 
he  don't  who  will  ?  He  is  cpol,  calculating,  ingenious, 
ambitious  for  fame.  He  looks  the  field  over  and  finds  that 
a  surgeon  is  more  famous  than  a  physician  ;  and  the  man 
who  takes  off  a  limb  more  famous  than  the  man  who  saves 
it.  He  will  be  a  surgeon.  Now,  if  he  be  governed  by  one 
rule,  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
community.  If  he  does  not  let  his  ambition  to  operate 
influence  his  judgment,  if  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  patient 
only  in  view,  and  keeps  up  with  the  times,  he  will  be  an 

*  Medical  Hecord. 
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ornament  to  the 'profession.  But  if  he  be  ambitious  to 
operate,  only  ambitious  to  cut,  he  is  a  dangerous  man,  — 
let  him  go  to  Cincinnati  and  operate  upon  the  hogs.  But 
the  real  nobleman  is  the  thoroughly  educated,  thoroughly 
honest  physician;  the  patient  investigator  of  disease, 
one  who  never  shrinks  from  responsibility,  but  meets  dis- 
ease manfully,  never  tires  in  his  investigations,  —  the  ac- 
quisition of  science  is  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  He  has 
a  well  selected  and  well  filled  library,  periodicals  with  the 
leaves  cut.  He  entered  the  profession  well  qualified,  and 
keeps  in  tlie  first  rank ;  is  more  ambitious  for  knowledge 
than  for  fame  or  riches ;  is  honorable,  courteous  and  a 
gentleman  everywhere.  These  are  the  men  worthy  of 
imitation. 

The  father  of  medicine  was  a  physician,  so  was  Syden- 
ham. The  world  has  produced  more  Nelatons  than  Trous- 
seaus ;  more  Langenbecks  than  Virchows. 

Finally,  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  be  humbugged. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  person  should  once  be  caught,  but 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  be  deceived  by  all  those  itin- 
erant doctors ;  cursing  the  last,  while  he  swallows  the 
present  charlatan's  nostrum.  Whose  fault  is  this  ?  We  are 
to  be  blamed.  We  have  taught  the  people  that  Dame 
Nature  never  cures,  that  she  is  a  mischievous  old  granny, 
and  have  made  them  believe  it ;  while  she  stands  with  her 
book  wide  open,  on  whose  page  is  plainly  written,  so  plainly 
that  a  blind  man  may  read  if  he  will,  "  Only  assist  me  in 
difficult  passes,  help  me  to  guide  the  ship,  don't  attempt  to 
quell  the  storm,  learn  to  interpret  my  signs,  and  read  my 
signals." 

Some  of  our  physicians  firmly  believe  that  drugs  are  the 
sine  qua  non  ;  that  without  them  "  was  nothing  made  that 
was  made ;"  that  Adam  was  made  with  a  bottle  of  castor 
oil  in  his  hand,  and  Eve  with  a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup ; 
really  believe  that  Dame  Nature  is  an  old  fool,  scarcely 
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worth  consulting ;  just  brush  her  one  sMe,  take  the  case 
out  of  her  hands,  and  go  to  the . 

Now,  beUeving  this,  and  seeing  patients  recover  under 
homoeopathy  and  all  other  pathies,  is  it  strange  that  the 
people  are  so  easily  humbugged  ?  It  is  perfectly  logical  — 
they  can't  help  it. 

When  the  scales  fall  from  our  eyes,  when  we  learn  the 
extent  of  our  instrumentality  and  publicly  confess  it, 
when  we  are  content  to  guide  the  ship,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  quell  the  storm,  then  will  the  eyes  of  the  people  be 
opened,  and  they  will  dig  deep  the  grave  of  quackery,  and 
bury  it  forever  out  of  sight. 
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Much  of  all  history  trenches  on  the  domain  of  biography, 
so  that  it  has  come  to  be  the  effort  of  many  of  our  most 
brilliant  thinkers  in  this  century,  to  apply  the  great  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  Law  to  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  to 
relegate  to  biography  every  partisan  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  hero. 

It  is  for  the  biographer  to  search  through  all  the  shadowy 
thoroughfares  of  the  soul  for  each  mainspring  of  thought 
and  action,  to  make  of  one  man  the  Atlas  of  a  cause,  or  a 
period.  To  meet  this  discontent  of  history,  as  history  had 
been  written.  Buckle  and  men  of  his  stamp  threw  all  the 
weight  of  genius  and  patient  labor,  not  only  to  systematize 
all  great  causes,  and  the  physical  influences  underlying 
them,  but  to  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  the  indi- 
vidual beside  the  necessities  that  called  him  forth.  Yet  is 
biography  as  old  as  history,  and  its  place  in  literature  must 
ever  hold  a  mighty  sway  over  the  mind.  With  all  the  mag- 
nificent generalizations  of  Buckle,  how  touching  the  pathos 
of  his  confessed  defeat.  "  Little  did  I  know,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as  recedes,  and  how 
vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fleeting  forms  which  melt  away  and 
elude  us  in  the  distance !" 
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No  such  weary  stretch  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  biogra- 
pher, while  a  thousand  cooling  rills  of  incident  and  anec- 
dote start  up  by  the  wayside  of  his  labor,  and  give  variety 
and  tone  to  his  work.  Plutarch  says,  "  It  does  not  follow 
because  an  action  is  great,  that  it  therefore  manifests  the 
greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest  portrays  a  ijaan 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a  battle  fought  where- 
m  ten  thousand  men  were  slain,  or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a 
course  of  victories." 

There  are  idiosyncrasies  of  character  with  their  tangled 
irregularities  and  physical  laws,  .which  may  so  modify  or 
intensify  them.  Above  all  there  are  those  great  psycholog- 
ical truths  that  meet  us  on  the  threshold  of  the  soul.  All 
these  contribute  to  make  a  critical,  analytical  study  of  char- 
acter fascinating  to  the  last  degree.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of 
its  charms  the  mind  we  bring  to  our  task  of  commemorat- 
ing a  friend,  or  writing  our  summary  of  one  whose  charac- 
ter has  become  ideal  in  its  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  last  glow  has  not  faded  from  a  remembered 
meeting,  or  years  of  genial  intercourse  has  created  a  friend- 
ship for  the  man  as  well  as  the  work  of  his  life.  Yet  in 
the  whole  range  of  letters  there  is  no  department  so  sad  as 
biography.  Fascinating  as  it  is,  it  deals  only  with  the  dead 
past,  nor  gives  us.  any  hold  on  the  future.,  save  only  as  we. 
may  translate  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  dead,  for  our 
instruction  and  guidance  beyond.  The  brevity  of  human 
life,  the  insufficiency  of  all  ambition,  the  inevitable  law  of 
mortality,  are  principal  facts  impressed  upon  us  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  longest  and  most  successful  life.  Never- 
theless affection  weeps  by  the  bier,  and  respect  crowns 
even  the  tomb  with  laurel.  To  commemorate  the  virtues 
of  the  dead  and  perpetuate  a  good  name  and  achievement 
is  at  once  the  grateful  office  of  piety  and  affection.  Yield- 
ing to  this  kindly  instinct  of  our  common  nature,  we  are 
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here  to-day  to  express  our  veneration  and  respect  for 
one  whose  whole  life  was  consistently  given  to  God  and 
humanity. 

Reuben  Dimond  Mussey  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pel- 
ham,  Rockingham  county,  N.  H.,  June  23,  1780.  His 
father,  Dr.  John  Mussey,  was  a  respectable  physician  and 
an  excellent  man,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much  to  advance 
his  son.  When  Reuben  was  nine  years  old,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Amherst,  up  to  which  time  he  had  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  district  school.  His  father  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Amherst  and  was  fitted  for  college. 

Determined  to  have  an  education,  although  too  poor  to 
immediately  attain  it,  he  labored  on  a  farm  in  summer  and 
taught  a  school  during  the  winter.  This  he  continued  to 
do  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  Junior 
class  in  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  year  1801.  He  contin- 
ued to  teach  for  his  support  while  in  college,  and  acquitted 
himself  creditably  as  a  scholar,  being  reckoned  in  the  first 
third  of  his  class. 

He  was  graduated  in  August,  1803,  and  immediately  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College,  a  name  ever  to  be  mentioned  in 
New  Hampshire  with  veneration  and  respect.  The  follow- 
ing summer  young  Mussey  taught  an  academy  at  Peterboro', 
and  studied  with  Dr.  Howe  of  Jaffrey. 

He  completed  his  studies  with  Dr.  Smith,  sustained  a 
public  examination,  and  read  and  defended  a  thesis  on  Dys- 
entery. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me^dicine  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  August,  1805,  and  in  the  September  following 
he  commenced  practice  in  Ipswich,  now  Essex,  Mass.  Here 
he  practiced  successfully  for  three  years,  when  he  settled 
his  business  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in 
medical  study  for  a  period  of  nine  months..  While  at  Che- 
bacco,  now  Ipswich,  Mass.,  he  married  a  Miss  Sewall,  who 
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survived  the  marriage  only  three  years.  He  subsequently 
married  Miss  Hetty  Osgood,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Osgood  of 
Salem,  who  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the 
revolution.  Under  the  instruction  of  Benjamin  Smith  Bar- 
ton, he  attended  a  full  course  of  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  as  a  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine in  the  year  1809.  The  Professors  at  that  time  were 
Rush,  Wistar,  Physic,  Dorsey,  Barton  and  Woodhouse. 

Drs.  Chapman  and  James  gave  the  course  on  Obstetrics. 
Dr.  Mussey  here  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  exper- 
iments tending  to  rebut  some  of  the  generally  received 
physiological  doctrines  of  the  time. 

On  his  return  from  Philadelphia  he  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  soon  afterward  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Daniel  Oliver,  subsequently  a  professor  in.  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  a  gentleman  of  rare  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

These  gentlemen  gave  popular  courses  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  in  Salem,  with  great  acceptance.  Dr.  Mussey 
remained  in  this  field  between  five  and  six  years,  and 
attained  a  large  practice  during  the  last  three  years,  aver- 
aging, it  is  said,  a  fraction  over  three  obstetric  cases  a 
week.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  surgeon, 
aud  in  the  autumn  of  1814  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Theory  and  Practice  at  Dartmouth.  He  gave  in  addition  a 
course  on  Chemistry,  most  acceptably  to  the  students,  and 
engaged  in  an  extQnded  and  laborious  practice. 

In  the  troubles  that  sprang  up  between  the  University 
and  the  College,  owing  to  the  effort  of  the  state  legislature 
to  wrest  from  the  college  its  charter,  Dr.  Mussey  took  the 
side  of  the  college. 

Through  the  splendid  efforts  of  Mr.  Webster,  Dart- 
mouth's noblest  son,  the  college  triumphed,  and  in  the 
year  1812,  Dr.  Mussey  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.    Until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1838,  he 
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held  this  chair,  and  also  lectured  on  materia  medica  and 
obstetrics^  to  meet  occasicmal  exigencies  in  the  college. 

In  the  summer  of  1818  he  lectured  on  chemistry  in  the 
college  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  In  December,  1829,  Dr.  Mus- 
sey  left  Hanover  for  Paris,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  He  passed  several  weeks^  in  Lcmdon,  visited  the 
great  hospitals  and  museums,  both  there  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men. 
After  an  absence  of  ten  months  he  returned  in  season  to 
give  Ms  course  in  1830,  by  lecturing  two  and  three  times  a 
day. 

Not  far  from  this  time  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  did  for 
four  years  ia  succession.  In  1836  and  1837,  Dr.  Mussey 
went  to  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  and  gave  lecture*  on  surgery  at 
the  Medical  College  in  that  place.  During  the  year  1837  a 
professorship  was  tendered  him  in  New  York  city,  Cincin- 
nati and  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  decided  to  accept  the  call  to 
Cincinnati,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  the  leading  man  in 
the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  then  founded  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  labored  assiduwisly  for  its  good  six  years, 
and  then  retired  from  active  professional  life,  though  still 
retaining  all  his  ardor  and  enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. At  the  close  of  his  professorial  duties  in  1858, 
Dr.  Mussey  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  and  died  from  the  infirmities  of  age  June 
21,  1866.    . 

He  had  ever  been  from  his  youth  a  consistent,  devout 
Christian,  and  his  record  is  without  spot  or  blemish.  Dr. 
Mussey's  natural  temperament  was  somewhat  anxious  and 
despondent,  but  fortunately  his  wife  whom  he  married  in 
1813,  Hetty  Osgood  of  Salem,  was  a  woman  of  cheerful 
faith  and  great  moral  worth,  so  that  she  compensated  most 
lovingly  this  misfortune  of  his  temperament.  None  knew 
so  well  as  he  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  her  in  this  re*^ 
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gard,  and  that  was  the  darkest  day  in  his  life  when,  in  the 
month  preceding  his  own  death,  this-  faithful  companion 
went  without  him  into  the  Dark  Valley. 

After  Mrs.  Mussey's  death,  her  husband  received  a  letter 
of  condolence  from  a  blind  missionary  in  Cincinnati,  which 
"  strongly  moved,  yet  deeply  comforted  him,"  and  which  so 
admirably  expressed  this  diflFerence  and  harmony  between 
them,  that  I  am  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from  it.  "  I 
think,"  he  writes,  "  she  had  rather  more  confidence  than 
yourself,  saw  perhaps  clearer  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
and  was  blest  with  a  more  cheerful  hope.  Was  it  not  kind 
ill  the  Lord  Jesus  to  let  her  lead  the  way  to  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  ?  She  may  be  the  first  you  will  recognize  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  her  gentle  hand  and  voice  may 
guide  you  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  and  make  your 
assurance  of  acceptance  double.  Oh !  that  will  be  a  blessed 
meeting,  and  you  will  patiently  and  cheerfully  wait  for  it ! " 

He  had  not  very  long  to  wait,  for  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mussey  he  laid  down  to  his 
final  rest  composed  and  peaceful. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  his  life,  but  to  those  who 
knew  him,  his  former  pupils,  his  medical  associates,  his 
Cliristian  friends,  how  meagre  and  barren  they  seem.  The 
greater  and  better  part  is  still  unsaid.  To  say  something 
of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  character  of  this  excellent 
man  befits  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The  time  will  not 
admit  of  an  exhaustive  resum^  of  his  life  and  character; 
that  were  the  work  of  a  biographer  rather  than  a  eulogist. 
But  there  are  some  of  his  characteristics  that  affection  de- 
lights to  dwell  upon,  and  from  a  contemplation  of  which, 
we  as  medical  men  cannot  fail  to  profit. 

It  tiras  as  a  surgeon  that  Dr.  Mussey  came  to  be  most  ex- 
tensively known,  and  as  snch  let  us  first  consider  him. 
Both  as  an  operative  and  scientific  surgeon  he  attained  a 
national  reputation.    There  are  two  classes  of  surgeons  — 
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the  one  sacrifices  everything  to  the  brilliancy  of  an  opera- 
tion, and  when  the  knife  has  gracefully  and  rapidly  done 
its  work,  regards  the  most  important  point  of  all  —  the  after 
treatment — with  indifference,  not  to  say  disgust.  The  other 
does  his  operation  carefully,  and  with  the  full  conviction 
that  it  is  "  soon  enough  done,  when  it  is  well  enough  done," 
and  then  conscientiously  strives  to  overrule  each  and  every 
circumstance,  however  slight,  so  that  all  shall  inure  to  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

Dr.  Mussey  belonged  to  this  latter  clitss.  The  brilliant 
passes  and  manner  of  the  French  surgeons,  he  regarded 
with  contempt.  He  cared  not  to  make  a  figure,  but  to  ben- 
efit his  patient ;  not  to  gain  eclat^  but  to  save  human  life. 
He  believed  much  in  skilled  surgery,  something  in  nature, 
but  most  of  all  in  God.  So  it  transpired  that  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  operation,  he  frequently  knelt  at  the  bedside,  and 
sought  Bkill  and  strength  and  success  from  the  great  source 
of  all  vitality.  We  are  told  that  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
patient,  and  the  peaceful  composure  that  followed,  were 
not  the  least  of  the  agencies  that  so  often  rendered  his 
surgery  successful. 

But  he  was  not  content  blindly  to  accept  the  dictum  of 
those  who  had  gone  before.  Every  principle  was  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  whatever  he  believed  to  be  false  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack,  and  so  his  name  came  to  be  associated 
with  surgical  progress.  As  illustrative  of  this  point,  some 
instances  may  be  adduced. 

In  the  year  1830,  and  before  that  period.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  non-union  in  cases  of 
intra-capsular  fracture,  and  it  was  generally  accepted  as  an 
established  principle  at  that  time.  Dr.  Mussey  carried  a 
specimen  to  England  which  he  believed  showed  th^  possi- 
bility of  such  union  taking  place.  Sir  Astley  on  first  see- 
ing it  said,  "  This  was  never  broken,"  but  on  seeing  a  sec- 
tion of  the  same  specimen  remarked,  "  This  does  look  a 
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little  more  like  it  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  the  fracture 
was  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament."  Mr.  John 
Thompson  of  Edinburgh,  on  seeing  it,  declared  "  upon  his 
troth  and  honor  "  that  it  had  never  been  broken.  This  em- 
inent surgeon,  like  the  disputatious  Massachusetts  Scotch- 
man, ^^  always  positive  and  sometimes  right,"  was  in  this 
instance  mistaken,  as  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  Mus- 
sey  is  now  established. 

As  an  operative  surgeon,  Dr.  Mussey's  Excellence  was 
largely  di^e  to  his  *  skill  as  a  mech^^nic.  As  some  men  are 
born  poets,  so  others  come  into  the  world  witii  that  me- 
chanical aptitude  without  which  a  fractured  bone  is  never 
properly  adjusted,  and  the  knife  is  never  neatly  used.  There 
is  still  a  clock,  in  possession  of  his  descendants,  which  he 
made  with  his  own  hands,  and  when  he  went  to  college  he 
wore  a  pair  of  boots  manufactured  by  the  same  skillful  and 
and  industrious  fingers. 

As  a  surgeon  he  was  bold  and  fearless,  ever  willing  to 
assume  any  legitimate  responsibility,  even  though  it  took 
him  into  the  undiscovered  country  of  experiment.  He  did 
not  do  this  rashly,  but  only  when  the  stake  was  worthy  of 
the  risk.  There  is  still  living  in  Hanover  a  Mr.  Jason  Pet- 
tee,  who  is  a  living  monument  of  Dr.  Mussey's  pluck  and 
skill.  This  man  had  a  large,  ulcerated  and  bleeding  nsdviis 
on  the  vertex  of  his  head,  which  threatened  a  speedy 
death.  There  seemed  no  way  to  relieve  the  patient  except 
by  tying  both  carotids,  which  was  regarded  as  an  operation 
inevitably  fatal.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and  as  Dr. 
Mussey  could  see  no  way  to  untie  the  knot,  he  determined 
to  cut  it.  He  tied  one  carotid,  and  in  twelve  days  tied  the 
other ;  following  both  operations  in  a  few  weeks  with  a  re- 
moval of  the  tumor.  The  recovery  was  perfect,  and  the 
case  was,  we  believe,  the  first  recorded  instance  where  both 
carotids  were  successfully  tied.  This  operation  gave  him 
great  eclat  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  account  of  the  surgery 
done  by  this  eminent  man,  only  to  touch  on  some  of  its 
salient  points.  Thus  he  successfully  removed  an  oyarian 
tumor  at  a  time  when  the  operation  had  been  only  done  a 
few  times  in  the  world.  He  removed  a  boy's  tongue  which 
measured  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  projected  five 
inches  beyond  the  jaws,  and  the  patient  recovered* 

He  removed  the  scapula  and  a  large  part  of  the  clavicle 
at  one  operation,  from  a  patient  on  whom  he  had  ampu- 
tated previously  at  the  shoulder  joint.  Dr.  Mussey  supposed 
that  this  was  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  surgery,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  certainly 
creditable  to  the  surgery  of  New  Hampshire  that  the  first 
three  operations  of  this  kind  on  record  were  done  by  New 
Hampshire  men.  The  first  of  these  was  done  by  my  father 
Professor  D.  Crosby,  and  the  other  two  by  the  late  Dr. 
Twitchell  of  Keene  and  Dr.  Mussey. 
-  He  several  times  removed  the  upper,  and  portions  of  the 
lower,  jaw.  Dr.  Mussey  kept  no  extended  records  of  his 
operations,  but  I  subjoin  a  few  statements  alike  interesting 
to  us  and  creditable  to  him. 

He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  forty-nine  times^ 
and  all  the  patients  recovered  but  four.  He  operated  for- 
strangulated  hernia  forty  times,  and  with  a  fatal  result  in  only 
eight  cases.  He  practiced  subcutaneous  deligation  in  forty 
five  cases  of  varicocele,  and  all  were  successful.  Dr.  Mus- 
sey operated  four  times  for  perineal  fistula,  twice  for  im- 
permeable stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  did  a  large  number 
of  plastic  operations  with  the  best  results^  He  also  suCi 
cessfuUy  treated  a  recto-vaginal  fistula. 

These  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  innumerable  operations 
which  he  did,  yet  they  show  results  such  as  the  greatest 
surgeons  in  the  world  would  be  proud  to  declare.  '  But  it 
was  not  alone  as  a  surgeon  that  Dr.  Mussey  attained  excel- 
lence-   It  was  as  an  accurate  observer,  that  he  early  made 
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himself  known  to  the  medical  world.  The  habit  of  his 
mind  was  positive ;  he  respected  authority,  and  to  the  lat- 
est period  of  his  life  was  assiduous  in  acquiring  profes- 
sional knowledge  from  books  no  less  than  from  observation. 
He  delighted  to  fortify  himself  in  any  given  position  by 
citing  authorities,  and  always  showed  that  he  had  informed 
himself  exhaustively  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
Yet  it  was  his  habit  to  subject  every  medical  statement  to 
the  most  rigid  tests. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Philadelphia,  he  joined 
issue  with  Dr.  Rush  on  some  of  the  physiological  doctrines 
which  were  generally  received  at  that  time.  This  distin- 
guished man  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  non-absorption  by 
the  skin.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  proved  by  an 
experiment  in  which  a  young  man,  confined  in  a  small 
room,  breathed  through  a  tube  running  through  the  wall 
into  the  open  air,  the  surface  of  the  skin  being  rubbed  at 
the  same  time  with  turpentine,  asparagus,  &c.  As  no  odor 
of  these  substances  was  perceptible  in  the  urine,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  no  absorption  had  taken  place  through  the  skin, 
and  that  it  was  impossible.  Dr.  Mussey,  believing  this  doc- 
trine to  be  fallacious,  immersed  himself  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  madder  for  three  hours.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  madder 
in  the  urine  for  two  days,  the  addition  of  an  alkali  always 
rendering  this  secretion  red.  He  repeated  this  experiment 
with  the  same  result,  and  made  it  the  theme  of  a  thesis  on 
his  graduation.  Some  of  the  Faculty  who  diflFered  with 
Dr.  Rush  upon  the  subject  were  much  pleased  with  these 
experiments,  and  predicted  for  our  friend  a  distinguished 
career.  After  his  graduation  he  carried  his  observations 
still  farther.  He  immersed  himself  in  a  rhubarb  bath,  and 
on  adding  an  alkali  to  the  urine  got  a  reddish  brown  color 
as  the  result. 

Another  of  his  experiments  evidently  endangered  his 
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life.  He  remained  three  liours  ia  an  infusion  of  nutgalls, 
and  immediately  afterwards  immersed  himself  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  but  he 
could  get  no  signs  of  ink  in  the  urine.  Being  determined 
to  ascertain  the  eflfect  produced  upon  his  blood,  he  opened 
a  vein  in  his  hand,  but  when  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
blood  had  escaped  he  fainted  from  the  effect  of  his  long  im- 
mersion, and  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  anythuig  was  definitely  settled  by  this  experi- 
ment, but  it  was  a  fortnight  before  he  regained  his  usual 
health. 

The  opponents  of  Dr.  Mussey  repeated  his  experiments, 
but  did  what  they  claimed  he  ought  to  have  done,  carefully 
closed  all  the  outlets  of  the  body.  The  result  however  sus- 
tained our  friend's  theory.  His  antagonists  repeated  these 
experiments,  and  finally  announced  that  only  a  few  patches 
such  as  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  legs  and  arms  could  absorb. 
Dr.  Rush  himself  yielded  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that 
madder  and  rhubarb  had  a  very  "  penetrating  quality,"  but 
could  be  absorbed  only  at  certaiii  points.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Chapman  advocated  essentially  the  same  views.  Dr. 
Mussey  triumphantly  vindicated  this  theory  by  inducing  his 
friend  Dr.  Sewall  to  immerse  first  a  hand  then  a  foot,  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  in  a  solution  of  madder,  and  the  urine 
showed  its  presence  without  a  doubt.  No  extended  ac- 
count of  these  experiments  was  ever  published,  but  they 
excited  much  attention  and  discussion  at  the  time,  and 
marked  Dr.  Mussey  as  an  observing  man  and  a  good  ob^ 
server. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Dr.  Mussey  was  eminently 
positive  in  all  his  characteristics,  and  this  was  the  result 
not  less  of  his  training,  than  of  the  Puritan  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  veins.  He  did  not  decide  what  was  good  for 
himself,  until  he  had  fortified  his  position  by  scientific  de- 
duction and  experience,  but  then  he  was  positive  that  what 
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was  good  for  him  was  good  for  others.  As  he  never  com- 
promised the  tmth,  so. he  never  yielded  to  bnman  weak- 
ness. The  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  that  ^^  The  second  best 
remedy  is  better  than  the  best,  if  the  patient  likes  it  best/' 
could  never  have  met  his  approval.  The  best  with  him  was 
ever  the  best,  and  once  meant  always.  Sndb.  men  are  al- 
ways strong  because  they  act  firom  conviction,  jost  as  the 
well  elaborated  one  book  or  one  idea  is  a  force  in  the  world. 
The  only  danger  of  such  a  method  is,  that  it  may  become 
Procrustean,  the  tall  being  in  danger  of  amputation,  and 
the  short  of  extension. 

As  a  young  man.  Dr.  Mussey  suffered  much  from  dyspep- 
sia, and  headache  as  the  result.  Experimenting  with  his 
diet,  he  gradually  gave  up  wine,  and  subsequently  coffee 
and  tea.  *  The  statements  of  Cuvier  and  Lawrepce,  that 
man  is  marked  by  nature  as  a  vegetable  eater,  led  him  to 
give  up  animal  food,  and  he  persevered  in  a  vegetable  diet 
almost  exclusively  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
tells  us  that  he  did  this  because  his  nerves  were  excitable, 
and  his  hand  was  so  unstea(iy  in  surgical  operations.  From 
1832  to  1848,  he  took  no  animal  food.  During  the  latter 
year,  while  convalescing  from  a  severe  illness,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  friends  he  took  a  mixed  diet  for  a  fort- 
night, but  then  abandoned  meat  and  continued  a  vegeta- 
rian. In  the  same  sickness  he  took  brandy  in  doses  of 
eight  drops,  which  he  claimed  made  a  decided  impressicMi 
on  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  what  he  ap- 
prehended might  prove  to  be  an  epithelial  cancer  on  his 
face,  his  father  having  died  with  that  disease.  After  it  had 
lasted  a  long  time,  he  gave  up  fish,  and  the  disease  disap- 
peared. Although  not  positive  that  this  resulted  from  ab- 
Btaining  from  fish,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
he  never  eat  it  afterwards. 

After  he  had  learned  by  experience  that  this  method  of 
living  agreed  with  him,  he  then,  true  to  his  instincts,  set 
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about  establishing  the  system  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  orang-outang,  chim- 
panzee and  gorilla  vamt  nearly  resemble  man  both  in  their 
organs  of  mastication  and  digestion,  —  that  these  animals 
are  all  vegetable  eaters,  and  fall  into  ill  health  and  fre- 
quently die  on  a  mixed  diet ;  that  Adam  and  Eve  before 
the  fall  were  vegetarians,  and  that  afterwards  on  a  mixed 
die  t  the  duration  of  human  life  constantly  diminished ;  and 
finally,  he  adduces  instances  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  where  vegetarians  were  celebrated  not  less  for  their 
muscular  power  than  their  mental  vigor,  and  shows  us 
that  the  extreme  nervous  acuteness  of  Caspar  Hauser  was 
only  dimmed  and  obtused  when  he  had  learned  to  eat 
meat. 

It  followed  of  necessity  that  the  example  and  teaching 
of  Dr.  Mussey  on  this  subject  led  many  persons  in  New 
England  to  adopt  the  system.  Some  of  these  unquestion- 
ably derived  benefit  from  the  change,  but  the  feeble  and 
anaemic  had  frequently  occasion  to  regret  it.  A  distin- 
guished friend  of  his,  after  being  assured  that  such  a  course 
would  greatly  improve  his  physical,  mental  and  moral 
power,  gave  up  animal  food.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore a  giddy  head  and  weakened  knees  warned  him  of  his 
mistake,  and  he  recalled  his  butcher.  Years  afterward  this 
gentleman  was  wont  to  say,  that  since  that  experiment  he 
had  "  never  attempted  to  transplant  the  rose  of  Sharon  into 
his  own  garden.''  But  the  doctor  himself  believed  that  he 
had  successfully  accomplished  the  fbat. 

His  entire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vegetarianism 
sometimes  resulted  in  disappointment,  as  in  the  following 
instance  related  to  me  by  a  venerable  physician  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut.  Having  occasion  to  visit  a  patient 
in  a  distant  town  he  was  stopped  in  a  village  through  which 
he  passed,  and  requested  to  visit  a  little  child  which  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.     After  examining  the  case  he 
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left  the  house,  saying,  "  If  you  will  feed  that  child  on  Gra. 
ham  gruel  it  will  get  well/'  The  overjoyed  mother  went 
quickly  to  the  task  of  preparing  this  famous  ^'  pabulum 
vitae,"  aiid  our  friend  continued  his  journey.  On  his  return 
the  next  day,  he  stopped  at  the  door  to  inquire  for  his  little 
patient,  when  the  bereaved  mother  assured  him  between 
her  sobs  that  '^  the  second  dose  of  that  stu£f  killed  it/'  Po- 
tential as  the  doctor,  had  come  to  regia*d  Graham  gruel,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  it  possessed  such  deadly  qualities. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  system.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
it,  the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Mussey  lived  a  consistent  veg- 
etarian during  a  long,  laborious,  and  most  useful  life,  and 
finally  died  in  the  same  faith  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 

'  There  .«„«  great  ^™:  ,.««««  0,  .U  «..  ,.* 
which  he  did  not  identify  himself.  And  it  was  always  well 
known  that  he  would  invariably  be  found  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  using  the  terms  in  their  largest  and  best  sense. 
Wherever  humanity  was  weak  and  little  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  there  could  Dr.  Mussey  always  be  found,  advising, 
laboring,  and  if  need  be  legislating,  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  During  his  early  professional  life  the 
custom  of  oflFering  wine  or  brandy  to  every  caller  was  uni- 
versal. Not  to  have  paid  this  civility  to  the  physician 
would,  in  the  popular  judgment,  have  been  rude  to  the  last 
degree.  A  limited  experience,  however,  satisfied  him  that 
the  custom  was  a  pernicious  one.  He  was  soon  convinced 
that  for  a  man  to  be  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
strong,  he  must  be  his  own  master.  Habit,  he  was  sure, 
was  a  taskmaster  with  an  iron  hand  —  never  content  until 
the  servant  was  irrevocably  a  slave.  Acting  in  this,  as  in 
everything,  on  his  convictions,  he  first  emancipated  himself, 
then  he  labored  assiduously  to  sever  the  chains  that  bound 
society  in  this  regard. 
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First,  last  and  midst,  he  waged  unceasing  war  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  Believing  that  these  agents  were  eminently 
deleterious  to  the  human  system,  he  sought  to  prevent  their 
use.  He  gave  to  these  subjects  with  untiring  energy  his 
pen,  his  voice,  and  his  example.  He  adduced  no  end  of 
proof  to  substantiate  his  theory,  ranging  the  whole  circle, 
from  the  demonstrations  of  physiology  to  the  historical  fact 
that  "  Carthage  fell  less  by  the  arms  of  Scipio  than  by  the 
wines  of  Capua." 

One  who  knew  Dr.  Mussey  long  and  loved  him  well, 
writes  of  him :  "  Even  in  his  college  days  he  abandoned, 
after  a  brief  trial,  the  practice,  then  so  universal  as  to 
have  required  all  a  young  man's  courage  in  its  breach,  of 
keeping  ardent  spirit  to  counteract  the  bad  eflFect  of  water 
upon  himself  and  friends.  Ever  since  he  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  conforming  his  life  to  his  convictions,  however 
strenuous,  and,  as  it  seems  now  in  looking  back,  a  more 
liberal  growth  of  convictions  late  in  life,  than  is  usual  with 
men  of  his  decided  and  energetic  type.  He  was  ready  and 
eager,  to  the  latest,  to  receive  new  truths,  and,  if  they  called 
for  action,  to  act  upon  them,  even  to  the  alteration  of  fixed 
habits."  When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  take  whisky  and  milk,  ho  revolted  strongly  — 
adding  parenthetically,  "  which  thing  I  hate."  And  again, 
when  talking  to  a  member  of  his  family  he  said,  "  I  have 
lived  so  many  years  without  alcohol  that  I  feel  entitled  to 
die  without  it."  So  he  did  die,  ruling  his  own  spirit,  and 
his  mind  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Mussey  is  especially  instructive  to  the 
young  members  of  his  chosen  profession,  as  showing  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  persistent  application.  As  a 
young  man  he  did  not,  as  I  judge,  give  signs  of  unusual 
promise.  He  had  only  the  natural  talents  that  a  thousand 
other  men  would  have  buried  in  the  ground.  But  he  sup- 
plemented whatever  nature  had  failed  to  do  for  him  by  an 
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indomitable  industiy.  His  genius  was  the  genius  of  hard 
work,  and  the  harvest  which  he  garnered  was  the  natural 
product  of  a  prudent  and  industrious  husbandry.  He  had 
none  of  those  meretricious  elements  of  success  that  enable 
some  men  to  make  a  figure  for  a  time,  with  little  or  no  gen- 
uine ability.  Dr.  Mussey's  personal  appearance  was  not 
impressive  to  a  stranger.  Low  of  stature  and  habitually 
attenuated,  he  at  first  sight  gave  no  evidence  of  his  power. 
He  had  high  cheek-bones,  a  small  gray  eye,  and  a  broad, 
prominent  chin.  When  in  repose,  his  face  rather  repelled 
a  stranger ;  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  a  certain  brusque- 
ness  in  his  manner  that  always  dampened  the  ardor  of  a 
child,  and  put  an  adult  on  his  dignity.  That  personal  mag- 
netism— a  Gk)d-like  gift  which  some  men  possess,  and  by 
which  they  genially  infect  the  whole  social  atmosphere 
around  them  —  he  never  had.  He  was  built  on  the  earn- 
est, conscientious,  cast-iron  model  of  the  Puritan.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  these  extraneous  elements  of 
success,  he  never  failed  to  impress  himself  on  any  commu- 
nity where  he  chanced  to  dwell,  nor  to  occupy  the  elevated 
position  which  was  his  due.  And  these  results  were  at- 
tained by  unsullied  virtue  and  untiring  labor.  The  late 
Professor  Charles  B.  Haddock,  one  of  the  most  courtly  and 
accomplished  scholars  of  his  time,  in  advising  young 
men  was  wont  to  say,  "  Do  well  and  wait."  And  this  was 
the  method  of  our  friend.  And  such  must  be  the  course  of 
every  one  who  would  win  success.  Seed-time  and  harvest 
will  inevitably  follow  each  other,  but  unless  the  seed  be 
planted  and  the  soil  be  industriously  tilled  no  harvest  will 
be  reaped. 

I  can  not  close  this  imperfect  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Mussey  without  saying  something  of  his  character  as  a 
Christian.  To  omit  this  would  be  throwing  out  of  account 
the  most  constant  factor  in  the  sum  of  his  life.  We  are 
told  that  the  great  Morgagni,  having  completed  a  beautifiil 
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dissection,  threw  his  scalpel  to  the  floor  exclaiming,  "  Oh  ! 
if  I  only  loved  God  as  well  as  I  know  him."  When  the  dis- 
secting-knife  of  our  friend  had  unfolded  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  human  anatomy,  he  did  not  pause  to  despair, 
but  recognizing  these  evidences  of  a  magnificent  design,  he 
bowed  in  humble  adoration  at  the  throne  of  the  Great  De- 
signer. And  thus  throughout  a  long  life  he  maintained 
without  reproach  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  "  died 
fearing  God."  The  venerable  ex-President  Lord — prceclarum 
et  venerabile  nomen — ^has  kindly  consented  to  give  us  his  es- 
timate of  the  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Mussey,  derived 
from  an  association  and  friendship  of  many  years.  This 
distinguished  gentleman  writes  of  him  as  follows : 

**  You  hav€}  asked  me  to  give  you  my  impressions  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Mussey  as  a  religious  man.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage,  in 
this  respect,  because  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  confiued  to 
the  period  of  our  common  residence  in  Hanover.  Of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Christian  life  at  Salem,  in  the  Tabernacle  Church,  and 
of  its  late  ending  in  this  world  at  Boston,  I  know  nothing.  That, 
indeed,  is  of  little  consequence  as  to  one's  assurance  of  the  reality 
or  excellence  of  his  Christian  character,  as  gained  from  a  pro- 
longed intermediate  acquaintance  and  friendship,  though  impor- 
tant to  a  general  sketch,  and  indispensable  in  a  portraiture.  We 
want  to  know  the  first  and  the  last  in  making  an  estimate  of  the 
whole.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  is  more  instructive  to  us,  and  has  a 
greater  charm,  as  we  see  him  laboring  through  his  early  difficul- 
ties, his  burden  presently  rolling  off  into  the  sepulchre;  and,  at 
last,  as  he  enters  the  laud  of  Beulah,  and  is  borne  hopefully 
through  Jordan.    Biit  a  biography  you  do  not  want. 

*<  I  knew  Dr.  Mussey  only  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  was  then  the  active  citizen,  the  scientific 
student,  the  learned  and  earnest  lecturer,  the  indefatigable  prac- 
titioner, the  inquisitive  traveller,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad^  and,  of  course,  overwhelmed 
with  the  cares  growing  out  of  such  extended  and  complicate  rela- 
tions. But  he  was  never  more  true  to  himself  or  to  society  in  his 
various  natural  pursuits  than  he  was  faithful  to  his  Christian 
calling ;  never  more  useful  or  honorable  in  his  secular,  than  his 
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religious^  profession.  I  first  knew  him  as  a  delegate  to  represent 
important  Christian  interests  in  the  State ;  and  I  never  knew  him 
afterwards  hut  as  a  consistent  and  diligent  promoter  of  the  same 
interests  at  large.  I  never  saw  reason  to  douht  that  he  was  a  re- 
generate man;  that  he  must  have  begun  his  Christian  life  with  a 
profound  experience^  nor  that  his  end  would  be  i^eace. 

''  A  man  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  social  sympathies.  The 
Doctor's  most  valued  religious  associates  represented,  in  their  day, 
the  best  type  then  remaining  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Doctors  Worcester,  Emerson,  Dana,  Porter,  Putnam, 
and  other  excellent  men  of  that  class,  clerical  and  laical,  were  his 
chosen  fHends.  They  shared  his  confidence,  and  enjoyed  his 
characteristic  hospitality.  He  was  never  wanting  to  any  honora- 
ble men  who  had  claims  upon  his  courtesy,  or  his  charity.  But 
his  fellowship  was  with  those  only  who  received  truth  as  he  had 
received  it,  in  the  family  and  the  church  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Catechism,  then  the  only  pabiUum  for  the  children  of  New 
England.  Our  modem  fictitious  and  romantic  Sunday-school 
literature  was  then  unknown. 

^^  It  may  have  been  a  consequence  not  more  of  natural  tempera- 
ment than  of  early  training,  that  our  excellent  friend  was  some- 
times brusk  in  manner,  and  showed  a  perceptible  tinge  of  the  old 
Puritan  severity ;  as  if  he  had  learned  more  at  Sinai  than  the  Cross, 
and  conscientiousness  had  grown  out  of  proportion  to  affection . 
But  that  first  impression  has  been  lost  upon  me,  when,  as  often, 
I  have  seen  him  softened  and  dissolved,  and  the  quivering  lip,  the 
moistened  eye,  and  the  involuntary  gush  of  tenderness,  convinced 
me  of  the  warmth  and  largeness  of  his  heart.  His  very  faithfulness 
to  the  Decalogue,  stem  as  it  was  upon  occasions,  resolved  and 
efiective  as  the  scalpel  in  his  hand,  served  to  make  him,  in  the 
natui*al  reaction,  more  susceptible  to  the  gentle  infiuence  of  Cal- 
vary, and  more  constant  to  the  new  Commandment.  I  have 
admired  how  he  could  reprove  and  rebuke  with  all  authority,  and 
then  go  away  and  weep  for  his  emng  brethren  like  a  child.  Be- 
sides, he  had  heavenly  music  in  his  soul.  A  discord,  or  an 
untimely  movement  fretted  him.  But  when,  as  sometimes  in  the 
congi'egation  or  the  social  circle,  a  glorious  harmony  went  up, 
then  the  strain  rose  from  his  as  of  impassioned  viol  in  enlivening 
concert,  and  his  chastened  spirit  seemed  to  go  with  it  into  com- 
munion with  the  choir  above.  So  he  was  mellowing  and  refining 
all  along  the  years,  and  diffusing  the  influence  of  a  true  Christian 
charity  around, — a  devoted  member  and  officer  of  the  church,  a 
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lover  of  good  men,  a  constant  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  an  earnest 
defender  and  propagator  of  the  faith,  a  gratuitous  adviser  and 
benefactor  of  the  poor,  a  proverbial  terror  to  evil-doers,  but  a 
praise  and  an  encouragement  to  those  who  do  well. 

"  Dr.  Mussey  was  positive  in  his  Christian  as  in  his  professional 
character.  It  was  always  known  where  he  could  be  found.  He 
never  balked  a  good  purpose,  nor  disappointed  a  reasonable  hope. 
He  was  true  to  his  own  convictions,  resolved  in  judgment,  prompt 
and  thorough  in  execution.  He  would  eat  and  drink,  or  refrain, 
without  asking  counsel  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  indifferent  to 
their  criticisms,  but  always  considerate  of  their  objections,  and 
never  acted  without  reasons  that  at  least  deserved  their  study. 
These  he  gave  with  great  frankness,  and  then  left  others  to  stand 
or  fall  to  their  own  masters.  He  judged  no  man.  He  was 
scrupulous,  but  not  exacting;  just  and  confident  without  self- 
righteousness  ;  devout  without  hypocrisy ;  grave  without  auster- 
ity ;  cheerful  without  frivolity ;  conscious  of  sin  in  all  things,  but 
truthful  in  the  righteousness  of  his  Redeemer,  and  accounting  it 
the  great  end  of  life  to  please  and  honor  God.  I  doubt  not  that 
he  was,  to  the  last,  patient  and  resigned  under  the  accumulated 
infirmities  and  sufferings  of  his  ripe  old  age,  cheerfully  resigning 
his  attenuated  and  worn-out  frame  to  the  dust,  hopeful  of  a  better 
resurrection. 

"  Our  venerable  fnend  was  a  good  man,  eminently  worthy  of  the 
many  honors  which  he  received  on  earth,  and  doubtless  now  has 
a  greater  honor  in  heaven.  We  have  that  assurance  from  Him  in 
whom  he  trusted :  — *  K  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 
honor;  and  where  T  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.' " 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Mussey's  character  drawii  by 
one  whose  own  elevated  Christian  virtue  is  the  matured 
product  of  a  life-time.  And  such  testimony  is  above  all 
price. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told ;  yet,  after  contemplating 
a  life  of  such  rare  excellence  and  purity,  we  feel  an 
instinctive  curiosity  to  follow  it  to  the  end. 

The  life,  however  brilliant,  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
the  last  dread  hour,  is  at  best  a  miserable  failure.  But, 
tried  by  this  standard,  the  last  days  of  our  friend  were  his 
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best  days.  And  when  the  sunset  of  life  drew  near,  it  was 
with  a  sublime  faith  that  he  could  chant  those  beautiful 
words  of  Spenser : 

"  Sleep  after  toll,  port  after  stormy  seas, 

Ease  aftor  war,  death  after  life,  doth. greatly  please.'* 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  there  was  so  much 
of  beauty,  serenity  and  peace  in  his  every-day  life,  that  I 
cannot  refrain,  in  closing,  from  making  a  few  extracts  from 
the  felicitous  statement  of  a  friend  who  was  much  with 
him  at  that  time  : 

"  We  dreaded  for  him,"  says  this  discriminating  friend, 
"  with  his  intense  activity,  the  relinquishment  of  pro- 
fessional cares,  while  his  physical  frame  demanded  it ;  but 
they  were  peaceful,  happy  years  that  followed,  most  pleasant 
to  look  back  upon — the  fruitage  of  his  long  life,  mellowed 
but  not  decayed.  Enriched  by  experience  and  brightened 
by  leisure,  they  were  filled  with  tender  charities,  with 
careful,  sometimes  too  anxious,  consideration  for  others, — 
with  scientific  studies,  with  enjoyments  of  literature  and 
taste  and  companionship,  which  varied,  not  destroyed,  his 
beneficent  activity.  In  these  years  he  completed  and  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  *  Health  :  its  Friends  and  its  Foes,' 
which  was  a  great  interest  and  occupation  to  him.  His 
last  publication  was  a  little  tract  entitled,  '  What  shall  I 
drink  V  issued  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

"  His  mind  was  clear  and  his  eyesight  little  impaired  long 
after  his  muscular  powers  failed.  His  zeal  for  Christ's 
kingdom,  his  love  for  his  friends  and  appreciation  of  their 
solicitous  attentions,  his  interest  in  little  children,  his  sym- 
pathy for  suffering,  and  patient  endurance  of  his  own,  all 
were  intensified  as  old  age  advanced,  or  rather,  as  Heaven 
drew  nearer.  For  Mr.  Webb  said  truly,  that  to  visit  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Mussey  was  to  siit  down  in  the  land  of  Beulah, 
where  they  abode   daily  in  peace   and  beauty,  serenely 
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waiting.  The  little  birds  sang  all  around  them,^  but  across 
the  river  came  celestial  harmonies.  »  Human  interests  were 
strong  and  sweet,  but  their  steadfast  expectation  was 
Beyond, 

"  For  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to  walk, 
an.d  confined  the  greater  part  of  every  day  to  his  bed  ;  but 
suflFering  gradually  softened  to  infirmity,  settling  in  his 
lower  limbs,  but,  as  he  would  say  with  a  touch  of  profes- 
sional satisfaction,  *  without  an  inch  of  paralysis.'  He 
grew  ever  more  gentle  and  careful  of  others,  and  his  mind 
wrought  still  on  problems  of  science,  while  his  feelings 
kept  active  interest  in  public  events,  in  family  details,  and 
in  social  intercourse  and  correspondence. 

"  Most  especially  did  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  the 
Bible  satisfy  his  spirit,  feeding  at  once*  his  largest  contem- 
plations and  his  daily  needs.  He  looked  forward  to  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  David  and  Isaiah,  Abraham  and 
Paul,  with  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  apparently,  though 
stronger  in  degree,  that  he  would  have  in  meeting  here,  in 
social  life,  poets,  savans  and  holy  men  already  familiar  to 
his  admiration. 

"  He  said  not  much  of  his  expected  death,  only  referred 
to  it  as  possibly  near,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  leave  with  us 
some  last  words  of  counsel  without  announcing  them  as 
such.  So  quietly  did  death  approach  that  we  were  unpre- 
pared for  it  on  the  day  it  came.  So  easily  at  last  he  laid 
his  long  suffering  body  down,  and  went  forth  new  to  meet 
his  God.'' 

And  this  is  the  brief  story  of  another  human  life,  full  of 

comfort  to  those  who  loved  him,  full  of  instruction  to  us. 

Let  his  model  be  ours,  from  the  time  when  he  entered  the 

arena  of  professional  life  up  to  the  last  peaceful  hour,  when 

he   welcomed  the  grasp   of  that  friendly  Genius  which 

"  opens  the  gate  of  Fame  and  shuts  the  gate  of  Envy  after 

it ;  which  unlooses  the  chain  of  the  captive,  and  puts  the 

bondman's  task  into  another  man's  hands." 

6 


OBITUARY   NOTICE 


OF  THE  LATE 


N.  W.  OLIVER,  M.  D.,  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


BY  DR/  T.  J.  W.  PBAY,  OP  DOVER. 


The  Committee  on  Necrology  have  been  apprised  only  of 
the  death  of  N.  W.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  Portsmouth. 

N.  W.  Oliver  was  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  May  31, 1819 ; 
entered  Waterville  College  in  1834  ;  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Hill,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  in  1837 ; 
attended  lectures  at  Bowdoin  College  and  was  assistant  dis- 
sector under  Dr.  Robie.  After  this  he  heard  lectures  at 
Harvard  University  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  this  institution  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Soon  after  his  graduation.  Dr.  Oliver  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Dr.  Lane,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  labors 
of  this  field  being  so  arduous  that  it  did  not  afford  him 
much  time  for  study  and  reflection,  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  after  three  years'  duration.  Dr.  Oliver  sought 
Portsmouth  for  his  life-business.  He  went  to  this  place, 
having  the  testimonials  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
where  he  had  been  in  practice.  In  his  new  sphere  of  action 
he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice^  and  his  whole  pro- 
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fessional  career  was  distinguished  by  a  patient,  cheerful, 
and  persevering  performance  of  professional  obligations, 
uninterrupted  save  by  two  attacks  of  indisposition — the  re- 
sult of  exposure  and  exertion,  too  much  for  even  his  Her- 
culean strength. 

In  October,  1865,  an  attack  of  illness  determined  him  to 
seek  an  European  voyage  to  regain  his  health.  He  spent  a 
few  months  there  and  returned  to  his  home  in  May  follow- 
ing, resumed  his  practice  with  redpubled  interest  and 
energy,  and  never  yielded  till  death  called  him  to  other 
scenes.  The  summer  previous  to  his  last  sickness  had  been 
one  of  unusual  and  fearful  exertion.  His  necessary  travel 
to  and  from  the  neighboring  town.  Rye,  was  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  miles  ;  added  to  this,  were  the  calls  of  many 
patients  in  adjacent  places  and  an  extensive  city  business. 
Dr.  Oliver  died  with  his  harness  on.  His  last  obstetrical 
case  was  in  July,  1867,  and  in  the  preceding  March  he  suc- 
cessfully operated  for  strangulated  hernia  —  the  third  oper- 
ation of  the  kind  occurring  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
in  patients  upwards  of  seventy  years, —  and  with  entire  suc- 
cess. His  care  and  advice  were  frequently  sought  and 
obtained  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  his  last  professional 
visit  was  only  the  night  before  his  decease.  This  visit  being 
urgently  solicited,  he  left  his  sick-room  (not  without  assis- 
tance), passed  an  hour  in  efforts  to  relieve  his  patient,- — 
returned  to  his  house  perfectly  prostrated,  sank  down, 
exclaiming,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord," 
and  on  the  next  day,  September  22d,  1868,  in  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  with  profuse  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  he  was 
soon  no  more. 

Dr.  Oliver  was  not  a  frequent  attendant  of  our  meetings, 
but  he  esteemed  himself  honored  by  association  with  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  He  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  1867,  and  would  have  been,,  according  to  cus- 
tom, its  acting  president  to-day,  had  not  liis  failing  health 
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forbade.  We  cannot  better  close  this  brief  notice  than  by 
quoting  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  by  one  who  knew  him 
well.     It  says  of  Dr.  Oliver  : 

"  Again  he  comes  before  me  in  all  the  manly  beauty  of  his  per- 
son and  calm  dignity  of  his  manner,  realizing  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  His  was  the  ease  of  elegance  and  the  elegance  of  ease. 
I  recollect  his  agi'eeable  style  of  conversation,  giving  his  opinions 
in  felicitous  language,  with  a  deferential  regard  to  the  views  of 
others.  Sometimes  he  hesitated  for  a  word,  but  the  right  word 
was  always  sure  to  come,  and  no  one  could  have  made  a  better 
choice.  I  recall  his  manner  of  lecturing,  not  as  though  he  was 
confernng  a  favor,  but  as  though  he  was  adding  to  his  own  mental 
wealth. 

**  In  the  sick-room  he  was  peerless.  I  remember  the  gentle  tap 
on  the  door,  the  noiseless  step,  the  careful  movements,  the  re_ 
assuring  smile,  the  sympathizing  word,  the  earnest,  decided  tone 
an d"manner  of  giving  advice.  There  was  no  hesitancy;  the  pre- 
sciiption  was  wiitten,  and  he  left  the  ropm  of  the  invalid  with  a 
few  kind  words  which  *did  good  like  a  medicine,'  and  without 
the  least  appearance  of  haste,  however  numerous  his  '  calls '  else- 
where. Even  when  ihe  night  witnessed  his  untinng  waibch,  be- 
cause the  day  was  all  too  short  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  arduous 
duties,  how  patiently  he  *  listened  to  the  more  than  twice  told  tale,' 
as  though  this  was  the  chief  ailment  of  all, —  and  the  suffering 
patient  was  grateful.  To  his  brethren  of  his  profession  he  was 
especially  kind  and  courteous  —  always  ready  to  award  praise,  or 
to  give  desired  advice.  As  was  said  of  the  noble  Bayard,  so  may 
it  be  said  of  Dr.  Oliver,  *  If  God  had  made  him  monarch  of  some 
puissant  realm,  he  would  have  won  the  world  by  his  courtesy.' 
He  was  especially  the  children's  friend  and  physician.  His  gentle- 
ness won  their  hearts,  and  in  his  last  illness  how  eager  were  they 
to  carry  to  *  dear  Dr.  Oliver '  fresh  fruits  and  flowers,  gathered 
by  their  own  little  hands.  And  when  he  died,  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute came  with  the  wealthy  and  refined,  to  bring  their  only  offer- 
ing—  their  tears  —  for  a  kind  friend  and  benefactor  was  gone; 
and  they  had  no  words  to  tell  their  grief.  His  occasional  visits 
had  been  as.  sun-light  in  the  houses  of  penury,  and  a  cloud  rested 
on  their  dwellings ;  and  on  then*  hearts  a  deeper  gloom." 

The  theme  is  not  exhausted,  but  it  must  be  an  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  character  of  the  be- 
loved physician. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DELEGATES 


FBOM  THE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 


We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  according  to  custom, 
delegates  to  examine  the  graduating  class  in  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  to  inquire  as  to  the 
facilities  afforded  by  that  institution  for  giving  thorough 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report :  * 

Having  been  notified  by  the  Faculty  of  the  hour  the 
examinations  were  to  begin,  we  were  promptly  in  atten- 
dance, and  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  question- 
ing of  each  candidate  by  each  professor,  and  we  were  also 
accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  every  one  in  all  the 
departments.  The  examinations  were  very  thorough,  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  —  some  of  the  candidates 
sustaining  themselves  remarkably  well  under  the  severe 
tests  they  were  subjected  to.  We  had  no  hesitation  in 
affixing  our  signatures  to  the  diplomas  of  the  eleven  candi- 
dates, and  we  are  confident  they  will  compare  well  with 
the  same   number  of  students  in  other  institutions.     It 
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must  not  be  inferred  that  every  young  man  who  had  studied 
.the  three  full  years  and  desired  to  graduate,  obtained  a 
degree.  On  the  contrary,  two  had  been  privately  advised 
by  the  Faculty  (who  judge  of  the  student's  qualifications  by 
the  daily  quizzes)  to  delay  presenting  themselves  until 
they  were  more  thoroughly  prepared,  thus  sparing  them 
the  mortification  of  a  public  refusal. 

At  the*close  of  the  examinations,  which  were  continued 
through  two  days,  your  committee  inspected  the  extensive 
cabinets  of  Materia  Medica,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Pathology 
and  Chemistry,  and  found  them  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  fully  illustrating  the  lectures  of  the 
several  departments. 

On  the  third  day,  after  an  address  to  the  graduating 
class  by  one  of  your  delegates,  the  degrees  were  conferred 
by  the  president  of  the  college. 

Your  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  com- 
mending this  institution  to  the  patronage  and  generous 
support  of  the  pi'ofession  of  the  state.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  oft-presented  claims  of  rival  city  schools  divert  our 
attention  too  much  from  our  own  institution.  The  country 
schools  have  an  especial  place  to  fill.  A  student  can  study 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  materia  medica  better  in  the 
country  schools  because  there  is  less  to  divert  the  attention, 
and  because  the  number  of  students  is  less,  and  he  can 
therefore  obtain  a  perfect  view  of  the  dissections  and 
models  and  chemical  experiments,  without  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  —  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  —  and  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  examine  carefully  all  the  remedies  of 
the  materia  medica. 

We  believe  this  institution  should  receive  our  support, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  only  college  in  our  state,  but  on 
account  of  its  high  mor^l  tone,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  its  teachings.  And  it  is  tc  many  of  us  our 
Alma  Mater  —  a  mother  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud, 
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for  there  is  not  a  blot  on  the  fair  page  of  her  history. 
Conservative,  yet  ever  progressive  in  her  instructions,  she 
has  never  pandered  to  popular  prejudices  by  adopting  any 
ephemeral  imi,  nor  has  she  resorted  to  any  artifice  to 
attract  students  to  her  courts.  While  she  pursues  this 
honoi'able  course,  it  should  be  our  duty  and  our  pleasure 
to  lend  her  our  cordial  support. 

Before  closing  this  report  your  committee  Vould  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  the  Faculty  for  many  acts 
of  courtesy,  and  to  this  Society  for  having  sent  them  on  so 
agreeable  a  mission. 

CHAS.  P.  KINGSBURY,  M.  D., 

L.  B.  HOW,  M.  D., 

Delegates. 


REPORT  OP  DELEGATE 


TO  THB 


VERMONT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 


Mr.  Presipent  and  Fellows, — 

I  took  the  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  any  delegate  from 
our  association,  to  represent  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Association.  Being  in  the  state  at  the  time,  I  took  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  was 
gratified  to  witness  their  proceedings. 

The  people  of  Vermont,  like  New  Hampshire,  have 
always  maintained  a  reputation  of  having  an  indomitable 
will  to  persevere  and  press  forward  in  whatever  they 
undertake,  and  a  medical  man  could  not  but  feel  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  same  spirit  manifested  toward  the  science 
of  medicine  by  our  brothers  in  the  profession,  that  is 
shown  in  other  vocations. 

The  members  meet  in  June  and  October,  each  session 

consuming  two  full  days,  and  they  evidently  mean  working 

*  days.     I  was  highly  entertained  by  the  many  able  papers 

which  were  read  and  discussed,  feeling  that  Progress  was 

the  watchword,  and  nobly  was  it  heeded. ' 
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The  promptness  with  which  those  on  committees  re- 
sponded was  commendable,  and  struck  me  as  unusual  in 
meetings  of  this  kind ;  but  I  soon  found  that  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  any  subject  was  considered  a  task 
of  honor,  and  was  attended  to  with  zeal,  obeying  the 
injunction  which  is  so  often  quoted,  but  seldom  in  duties  of 
this  kind  regarded,  of  whatsoever  thou  findest  to  do,  do 

with  all  thy  might. 

G.  P.  CONN. 


EEPOfiT  OF  DELEGATE 


TO  TKB 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


BY  DR.   SMALLEY. 


Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen  op  the  New  HAMPSHffiE 
Medical  Society, — 

I  bad  the  extreme  gratification  of  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Society  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  as  a  delegate  from  this 
Society.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  colleague.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
ToUes,  was  not  present. 

Their  Society,  like  their  state,  may  well  be  said  to  be  an 
Empire  Society  in  more  senses  than  one,  not  only  in  its 
numerical  strength  and  punctuality  of  attendance,  but  in 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  its  labors.  Its  interests  in  medi- 
cal subjects  and  discussions  intensified  to  the  close  of  the 
third  day.  Its  old  and  its  young  members  vied  with  each 
other  in  rendering  the  occasion  one  of  medical  and  intel- 
lectual benefit  to  all  the  profession. 
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This  New  York  Medical  Society  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  county  medical  societies  and  permanent  members. 
Very  many  valuable  papers  were  read,  and  discussions  had 
upon  medical  and  surgical  subjects,  an  abstract  of  which  I 
lack  the  ability  to  do  justice  to. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  SUALLEYy  Delegate. 


REPORT  ON   RECJISTRATION. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellows,— 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  to  examine  our  present  registration  law, 
and  to  petition  the  legislature  to  make  such  alteration  or 
amendments  of  the  same  as  was  necessary  to  secure  a  full 
and  satisfactory  execution  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  immediately  after  our  annual  meeting  I 
made  inquiry  of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, then  in  session,  and  found  there  was  a  decided  feeling 
against  amending  our  statute  laws  which  had  so  recently 
been  revised  and  published,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
wait  one  year  and  see  how  far  the  provisions  of  our  pres- 
ent law  were  complied  with,  hoping  sufficient  returns  would 
be  received  to  allow  the  compiling  and  publication  of  our 
first  registration  report.  Then  all  could  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  designs  of  the  law  and  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  amendments  would  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requi- 
sites of  a  full  and  complete  registration. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  our  present 
law,  on  making  examination  of  returns  at  the  State-House 
a  few  days  since,  I  find  that  about  one-third  of  the  towns 
have  made  returns,  and  those  generally  being  the  smaller 
towns,  represent  less  than  two-fifths  of  our  population.    In 
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many  cases  only  partial  returns  have  been  made,  the  town 
clerk  reporting  that  the  physicians  (I  am  compelled  to  say 
many  of  them  Fellows  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society),  had  either  neglected  or  refused  to  send  in  their 
returns.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  deaths  reported 
by  the  undertakers  in  the  city  of  Concord,  only  forty-five 
were  reported  by  physicians,  and  only  seventy-eight  births, 
when  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  must  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred.  Manchester,  Nashua,  Ports- 
mouth, Exeter,  Claremont  and  Lebanon,  are  among  those 
which  I  remember  as  not  having  made  any  returns. 
Doubtless  in  some .  instances  town  and  city  clerks  have 
been  remiss  in  their  duties,  but  in  most  cases  I  suspect  the 
physician  is  the  one  at  fault,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
except  that  inherent  disposition  to  procrastination  which 
we  so  often  find  in  and  about  a  doctor's  office  -^—  to  put  off 
until  the  morrow  even  the  collection  of  his  book  accounts. 

Now,  although  the  law  may  not  be  what  we  might  wish 
in  order  to  carry  out  our  ideas  of  a  full  and  correct  regis- 
tration,   still,  had   we  not   better   prove    ourselves   law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  faithfully  perform  the  obligations  of 
our  present  law  belore  we  ask  any  amendments. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  whom 
the  statute  makes  it  incumbent  to  arrange  and  compile 
these  returns  for  publication,  very  naturally  feels  that  if 
those  for  whom  the  statute  was  made  and  provided  do  not 
consider  it  of  suSicient  importance  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions, it  is  not  necessary  for. him  to  urge  its  execution  ; 
and  furthermore,  members  of  the  legislature  with  equal 
propriety,  if  called  upon  to  pass  amendments,  might  ask 
how  far  we  had  been  faithful  to  them  and  ourselves  in  the 

execution  of  the  present  law. 

G.  P.  CONN, 

L.  B.  HOW. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY,  JuNB  21, 1870. 

The  Eightieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  was  held  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Jime  21  and  22,  1870. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  by 
the  President,  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Brown,  of  Manchester. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gage,  voted.  That  the  reading  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent : 

Committee  on  the  Reception  of  Delegates  from  other  State 
Societies : — ^Drs.  Robinson,  Gage  and  Crosby. 

Committee  to  examine  Patients : — ^Drs.  TwitcheU,  East- 
man and  Smalley. 

Committee  on  Nominations : — Drs.  Smith,  Parsons,  HiU» 
Tenney  and  Wheat.  ' 

Committee  to  audit  Trea^wrer's  Account : — Prs.  Sanborn 
and  Brown. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  named  gentle- 
men as  qualified  for  membership,  who  were  elected  by  ballot : 

A^  C.  Bumham,  M.  D.,  Hillsborough. 
H.  M.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  Hopkinton. 
Robert  A.  Blood,  M.  D.,  New  London. 
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A.  M.  Winn,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 
John  W.  Bucknam,  M.  D.,  Great  Falls. 
Arthur  C.  Newell,  M.  D.,  Farmmgton. 
Rufus  R.  Foss,  M.  D.,  Farmington. 
John  E.  Scruten,  M.  D.,  Farmington. 
J.  Ranlet  Smith,  M.  D.,  Wol|ebaro\  ; 
John  Blackmer,  M.  D.,  Sandwich. 
John  W.  Barney,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
Daniel  C.  Burleigh,  M.  D.,  Franklin. 
John  R.  Kimball,  M.  D.,  Antrim. 
Wm.  M.  Parsons,  M.  D.,  Bennington. 

The  Council  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  Drs. 
John  Blackmer  and  J.  W.  Parsons,  Orators  for  the  next  An- 
nual Meeting,  with  Drs.  S.  W.  Roberts  and  A.  M.  Winn, 
substitutes. 

At  twelve  o'clock  th,e  President  read  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress, and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  it  was  voted.  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Brown  for  his 
able  address,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  gave  notice  that  Dr. 
Twitchell,  of  Keene,  hadpreferred  charges  against  Dr.  Silas 
Cummings,  of  Fitzwilliam,  for  violation  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics,  and  introduced  the  following  Resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  Dr.  Silas  Cum- 
mings, of  Fitzwilliam,  and  that  they  notify  him  of  the  same 
and  report  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  relations  of  Dr.  Cummings  to  this 
Society  be  suspended  until  this  committee  have  made  their 
report  and  the  same  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Society. 


PBOCHBDINGS.  & 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Smith,  of  Peterboro\  Mar- 
shall, of  Mason,  and  Dinsmore,  of  East  Washington,  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation. 

Dr.  Gage,  of  Concord,  gave  notice  that  a  biU  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  repeal ''An  act  to  pro-- 
mote  the  advancement  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Scitoce," 
and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs» 
Gage,  A.  B.  Crosby,  How,  Robinson,  and  Barney,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  this  Soci- 
ety, in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  act.  ' 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  imtil  two  o'clock  p.  m* 

aptBlRNOON  session. 

Called  to  order  by  the' President,  when  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby, 
of  Hanover,  read  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the 
Early  History  of  Medicine  in  New  Hampshire,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Reports  of  Committees  being  in  order,  Dr.  Robinson, 
committee  on  Diseases  of  Females,  Dr.  Twitchell,  commit- 
tee on  Fractures,  and  Dr.  RusseU,  committee  on  Surgery, 
readiheir  reports,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Dr.  How,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  a  remonstrance 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  against  the  repeal  of  an  Act  for  the 
advancement  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Science,  reported 
the  following  petition  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
signed  by  all  the  members  present  : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentatives  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire^  in  General  Court  convened : 

We,  the  imdersigned,  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society,  beg  leave  to  enter  a  respectful,  but  most 
earnest,  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  and  known  as  the  "Act  to  promote  the  ad- 
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yancement  of  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Science."  Believ- 
ing that  the  bill  was  rightly  named,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  Anatomy  and  Surgery  are  to  be  advanced  in 
our  state  ;  believing,  too,  that  it  is  humane  and  beneficent 
in  design  and  operation,  that  it  is  the  least  we  can  ask,  and 
the  very  least  any  community  can  afford  to  bestow  if  it 
would  have  a  scientific  body  of  surgeons  and  physicians. 
For  without  dissection  there  is  no  anatomy ;  without  anat- 
omy there  can  be  no  pathology ;  without  pathology  there 
can  be  no  surgery  nor  practice  of  medicine  worthy  of  the 
name.  Anatomy  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  Without  it  we  must  build  on  quicksand ;  theory 
must  take  the  place  of  fact ;  the  physician  must  guess 
where  he  might  otherwise  know,  and  the  surgeon's  knife 
blindly  grope  its  way  where  it  ought  to  clearly  see.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  the  great  improvements  in  our  art 
have  been  made  by  men-who  have  been  good  anatomists  ; 
who  have  in  the  dissecting  room  obtained  the  sure,  essen- 
tial knowledge  whereoii  to  reason  and,  at  last,  educe  those 
great  improvements  in  surgery  and  practice  which  have  in- 
creased the  average  length  of  human  life,  checked  the  rav- 
ages of  disease,  repaired  the  damages  inflicted  by  accidents 
and  the  bullet,  and  converted  the  bed  of  anguish  into  one 
of  comparative  comfort.  Surely  a  law  which  affords  facili- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  such  indispensable  knowledge 
must  be  humane  in  its  design,  and  it  can  only  be  allied 
that  it  is  unjust  in  its  operation.  It  is  the  same  law  that 
has  been  in  force  in  Massachusetts  for  over  twenty  years  ; 
less  liberal  than  those  that  have  been  in  force  in  other  states 
for  a  longer  time,  and  in  foreign  countries  for  ages.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  coimtries  that  have  been 
most  liberal  in  providing  dissecting  material  have  been 
blessed  with  the  most  scientific  physicians  and  with  those 
who  have  made  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  medical 
science. 
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The  insinuation  that  we  would  take  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  because  they  are  such,  we  repel  with  scorn.  The  pre- 
pared skeleton  of  Warren,  who  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  our. profession,  and  who  bequeathed 
his  body  for  dissection,  is  a  lading  protest  against  the  prej- 
udice that  forbids  the  temporary  use  (not  destruction)  of 
the  insensate  bodies  of  a  few  of  the  dead  to  save  the  Hves 
of  many  of  the  living.  Who  are  they  who  bring  the  charge 
against  us  ?  Do  they  risk  their  lives  by  night  and  day  for 
Se  suffering  poor,  Jth  no  expectation  of  reward  save  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done  ?  Do  they  watch  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  pauper,  do  they  expose  themselves  to  contagious 
diseases,  do  they  heed  the  cry  of  the  woimded  for  help  ? 

And  who,  more  than  the  poor,  need  the  services  of  skil- 
ful surgeons  ?  They  are  most  frequently  injured  and  of- 
tenest  sick,  and  unless  they  can  have  skilful  treatment  they 
and  their  families  must  suffer  needlessly. 

We  ask  only  for  unclaimed  bodies  and  for  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  expressed  no  desire  to  be  buried,  and  we 
only  ask  to  detain  these  temporarily  on  their  way  to  the 
grave,  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  humanity. 

Your  petitioners  are  not  brutes.  We  are  many  of  us 
Christian  men.  We  claim  to  have  as  tender  hearts  as  our 
feUow-men.  We  are  as  careful  for  the  living  and  as  con- 
siderate for  the  dead.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  contribute  to- 
wards our  happiness, — ^but  only  that  we  may  perform  a  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  duty  in  peace.  You  fine  us  for 
ignorance.  Will  you  withhold  from  us  the  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  ?  You  trust  to  us  implicitly  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  dearer  to  you  than  aU.  Give  us,  then,  we 
beg,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  skiU  whereby  we  can 
restore  them  to  you  in  health  and  happiness. 

(Signed  by)        W.  W.  Bbown,  President, 

W.  H.  H.  Mason,  Vice-President, 
G.  P.  Conn,  Secretary. 
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Dr.  Marshall,  Committee  on  Necrology,  read  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Parker,  of  War- 
ner, and  Dr.  Smalley  read  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Clongh,  of  Lebanon,  which  were  accepted  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Delegates  to  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the 
Transactions. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  FROM  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  undersigned,  delegates  elected  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  attend 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  graduation  at  the  Medi- 
cal department  of  Dartmouth  CoUege,  would  submit  the 
following  report : 

Having  been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  time  of  the  examination,  we  were  present  and  attended 
to  the  duties  assigned  us.  Out  of  a  class  of  fifty-two  yoxmg 
gentlemen,  eleven  presented  themselves  for  graduation. 
They  were  examined  separately  in  the  several  departments 
of  medical  science  by  the  Professors,  your  delegates  listen- 
ing to  and  participating  in  these  examinations.  We  were 
satisfied  by  the  prompt  and  correct  answers,  and  by  the  fa- 
miliarity evinced  generally  on  the  part  of  the*  candidates, 
that  their  instruction  had  been  thorough  and  complete  ; 
that  the  foundation  of  a  good  medical  education  was  well 
laid,  and  that  they  will  only  have  to  continue  their  studies 
in  the  future  with  the  same  zeal  and  assiduity,  aided  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  at  the  bedside,  to  make  good  prac- 
titioners, who  will  reflect  credit  upon  an  honorable  and 
useful  profession. 

The  theses  or  dissertations  of  these  candidates  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  your  committee.  While  idl 
were  weU  writteu,  some  of  them  were  productions  of  rare 
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merit,  and  would  h$.ve  done  no  discredit  to  older  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  Institution  is  located  in  a  quiet  and  beautiful  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  far  away  from  the 
noise,  confusion  and  temptations  incident  to  large  cities.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  all  those  appliances  usually  foimd  in 
the  medical  colleges  for  imparting  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge.  The  lecture  rooms  are  commodious  and  well 
lighted.  The  anatomical  cabinet  is  large  and  nearly  per- 
fect ;  the  wet  preparations,  casts  and  models  in  the  depart- 
ment of  general  pathology  are  numerous,  and  afford  ample 
facilities  for  unparting  thorough,  systematic  and  accurate  in- 
formation. That  also  of  surgical  pathology,  illustrating 
the  different  fractures,  dislocations  and  the  various  kinds  of 
morbid  growths,  is  extensive.  The  museum  of  materia 
medica  and  medical  botany  is  unsurpassed  in  exteYit  and  va- 
riety, and  is  well  classified,  and  all  made  ready  and  avail- 
able for  illustration.  The  chemical  department  is  furnished 
with  everything  requisite  and  necessary  for  studying  this 
important  branch  of  medical  education.  In  obstetrics 
there  are  a  large  number  of  preparations,  and  specimens 
exhibiting  the  different  stages  of  foetal  development  ;  man- 
ikins for  illustrating  the  different  presentations  and  mech- 
anism of  labor, — ^in  fact  all  the  modern  aids  for  successfully 
imparting  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  the  ''heal- 
ing art"  are  to  be  found  in  this  institution. 

In  closing  this  brief  report,  your  delegates  take  pleasure 
in  assuring  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  and  all  others  interested  in  medical  education,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  School,  under 
the  care  of  its  present  able  and  efficient  Board  of  Instruc- 
tors, is  inferior  to  none  similarly  located,  and  they  trust  it 
will  receive  the  encouragement  and  generous  support  of  all 
true  friends  of  legitimate  medicine. 

H.  B.  BURNHAM,  M.  J).,  I    ^  , 

March  24, 1870.       V.  Manahan,  M.  D.,       \  ^^^^^«^^«- 
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Dr.  Smith,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  read  the 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and,  on  motion,  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  made  the  special  order  for  Wednesday,  at  eight 
o'clock  A.  M. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  1-2  o'clock  this  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Galled  to  order  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Dr.  Kingsbury,  not  being  prepared  to  read  an  oration, 
was  excused  for  the  present,  and  continued  another  year. 

Dr.  Conn  read  a  dissertation  on  Nutrition  in  the  Cure  of 
Disease,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publication. 

Drs.  Smith  and  Marshall,  delegates  to  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Societies,  made  verbal  reports,  and  Dr. 
Parsons  gave  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Medical  Association  at  Washington. 

Cases  were  reported  and  discussed,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  22. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Society  to  order  at  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
was  taken  from  the  table,  and  the  following  members  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PBESIDENT. 

W.  H.  H.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Moultonborough. 

VICE-PBB8IDENT. 

J.  F.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Portsmouth, 
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SBCBBTABT. 

G.  p.  Conn,  M.  D.,  Concord. 

TBEASTJBEB. 

Thomas  Wheat,  M.  D.,  Manchester. 

COUNCIL. 

D.  T.  Paxker,  Val.  Mannahan, 

S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  H.  B.  Bnmham, 

S.  W.  Roberts,  Earl  Evans, 

A.  M.  Winn,  J.  L.  Sweat, 

G.  C.  Clough,  E.  F.  McQuesten, 

S.  M.  Whipple,  T.  R.  Crosby 

CENSOBS. 

E.*  L.  Carr,  H.  Weymouth, 

D.  S.  Clark,  John  West, 

J.  F.  Brown,  J.  M.  Whittaker, 

G.  W.  Cook,  Geo.  Sanborn. 

DELEGATES  TO  DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

John  Wheeler,  Bamstead,     G.  P.  Conn,  Concord. 

DELEGATES  TO  OTHER  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Maine — W.  G.  Carter,  D.  T.  Parker. 
Vermont — T.  H.  Cnrrie,  T.  R.  Crosby. 
Massachusetts — S.  L.  F.  Simpson,  A.  H.  Robinson. 
Rhode  Island — H.  B.  Bumham,  L.  W.  Peabody. 
Connectieut — B.  H.  Phillips,  Edward  Aiken. 
Ifew  York — J.  C.  Eastman,  F.  W.  Graves. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Geo.  A.  Crosby,  J.  W.  Parsons, 

W.  D.  Buck,  J.  C.  Eastman, 

Albert  Smith,  Leonard  French, 

John  Wheeler,  L.  G.  HiU, 

C.  P.  Gage^  J.  L.  SWeat, 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  W.  M.  Parsons. 
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STANDING  C0MMITTKB8. 

On  Surgery — Geo.  A.  Crosby. 

On  Practical  Medicine — J.  F.  Fitts. 

On  Necrology — J.  S.  French. 

On  Rovtine  in  Medical  Practice — ^W.  D.  Buck. 

» 

On  Oompenaation  of  Physicians — C.  P.  Gage. 
On  Sanitary  Condition  of  Almshouses — J.  H.  Wheeler. 
On  Mental  Diseases — J.  P.  Bancroft. 
On  Publications — G.  P.  Conn,  Thos,  Wheat,  N.  Call. 
On  Arrangements — G.  P.  Conn,    A.  H.  Robinson,    L.  B. 
How. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, the  Society  Voted^  That  the  next  Annual  Meeting  be 
held  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  prior  to  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  1871. 

The  Society  also,  Voted^  That  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements be  instructed  to  provide  an  Annual  Dinner,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  tickets  to  members  of  the  Soci- 
iety, — the  price  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  following  Resolution,  passed  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Conn,  W.  W  Brown,  How,  Simpson  and 
Kingsbury,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting : 

Resolved^  That  each  State  Medical  Society  be  requested 
to  prepare  an  Annual  Register  of  all  the  regular  practi- 
tioners of  Medicine  in  their  respective  States,  giving  the 
names  of  -the  colleges  in  which  they  may  have  graduated 
and  date  of  diploma  or  license. 

The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association,  on  National 
Medical  Education,  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 
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Whereas^  The  history  of  medical  legislatipn  in  the  vari- 
ous States  of  this  Union,  clearly  shows  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  either  the  uniformity  .or  the  permanency  of 
any  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and 

WhereoB^  The  results  of  all  the  efforts  made  durijig  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation, tiirough  concert  of  action  among  the  numerous  med- 
ical colleges  of  this  country,  have  proved  with  equal  clear- 
ness that  such  concert  of  action,  in  an  efficient  manner,  is 
unattainable;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  whatever  is  done  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  just  and  fair  standard  of  medical  education  through- 
out our  whole  country,  must  b^  done  by  the  profession 
itself,  through  its  own  voluntary  organizations,  in  the  same 
manner  that,  it  now  establishes  and  enforces  its  code  of 
ethics.  The  profession  is  as  competent  to  declare,  through 
its  representatives  in  the  national,  state,  and  local  socie- 
ties,, what  shall  be  the  standard  of  attainments  for  those  to 
be  recognized  and  admitted  into  its  ranks^  and  to  establish 
the  boards  or  agencies  by  which  compliance  with  such 
standard  shall  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  to  declare  what  shall 
be  the  ethical  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  those  already 
admitted. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  earnestly  request  each 
State  Medical  Society  to  appoint  annually  one  or  more 
Boards  of  Examiners,  composed  of  five  thoroughly .  compe- 
tent members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet,  at  suitable 
times  and  places,  for  the  examination  of  all  persons,  wether 
graduates  of  colleges  or  not,  who  propose  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  their  respective  states,  except  sudi 
as  have  been  previously  examined  and  licensed  by  a,  similar 
board  in  some  other  state.  ,; 

Reaolved^  That  each  State  Medical  Society  be  .requested 
to  make  such  regulations  concerning  the  pay  of  the  Boards 
of  Examiners,  and  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  license  to 
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practice,  that  the  former  shall  in  no  case  depend  on  the 
amount  received  from  the  latter. 

Reaohedj  That  each  State  Medical  Society  be  requested 
to  require  its  Examining:  Board,  or  Boards,  to  exact  from 
every  applicant  for  examination,  adequate  proof  that  he  has 
a  proper  general  education ;  is  twenty-K)ne  years  of  age,  and 
has  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  three  full  years,  one- 
half  of  which  time  shall  have  been  in  some  regularly-organl- 
ized  medical  college,  whose  curriculum  embraces  adequate 
facilities  for  didactic,  demonstrative,  and  hospital  clinical 
instruction. 

Besolvedj  That  each  State  Medical  Society  be  requested 
to  act  on  the  foregoing  propositions,  at  the  next  regular 
annual  meeting  after  the  reception  of  copies  of  the  same, 
and  if  approved  and  adopted  by  the  State  Medical  Societies 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  this  Association  shall  deny  rep- 
resentatives fronl  all  organizations  who  longer  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  same,  and  shall  recommend  the  State  So- 
cieties to  do  the  same,  and  all  persons  who,  after  that  date 
seek  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  without  first 
receiving  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  shall 
be  treated  ethically  as  irregular  practitioners. 

Resolved,  That  in  adopting  the  foregoing  resolutions,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  Medical  College  diploma 
the  same  as  the  diploma  of  any  literary  college,  this  Associ- 
ation is  actuated  by  no  desire  to  injure  the  Medical  Schools 
of  our  country.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
fourth  resolution  at  the  same  time  that  the  value  of  the 
mere  college  diploma  is  practically  nullified,  it  is  the  desire, 
and  confident  expectation,  that  those  institutions  will  be 
greatly  benefited ;  because  they  will  be  forced  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  extent  and  efl&ciency  of  their  courses  of  instruo- 
tion,  instead  of  the  number  of  diplomas  which  they  can  an- 
unally  distribute. 
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On  motion,  the  committee  on  publishing  a  new  edition 
of  the  Code  of  Ethics  was  continued. 

On  recommendation  of  ithe  CoTmcil,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Hub- 
bard, of  Lancinburgh,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  meeting,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Simpson,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Con- 
cord the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1871. 

G.  P.  CONN,  Secretaty. 


ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


BY    THE    PBBBIDEirr,  WILLIAM    W.  BBOWN,  M.   D. 


Fellows  op  thb  New  Hampshdrb  Medical  Society  : 

On  this,  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  our  organization, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  upon  some  subject  or 
subjects  appertaining  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  As  I 
do  not  design  to  confine  myself  to  one  particular  topic,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  be  somewhat  desultory  in  my  re- 
marks, and  first  of  all,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  the  great  occasion  of  the  year  to  us  who  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  precincts  of  our  daily  labor.  This  an- 
nual fraternal  greeting  is  productive  of  great  good,  and  we 
always  return  to  our  homes  and  duties  happier,  wiser,  and 
better  men.  Interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment  among 
ourselves  is  an  inestimable  privilege,  and  to  us  who  have  a 
common  object  in  view,  which  constitutes  the  business  of 
our  whole  life  and  is  no  less  than  the  well  being  of  our  fel- 
low men,  this  meeting  is  a  source  of  no  ordinary  pleasure 
and  profit.  Reciprocity  of  thought  and  opinion  upon  the 
great  subjects  of  our  daily  employment,  tends  not  only  to 
instruct  and  enlighten  our  minds,  but  perpetuates  that  fra- 
ternal feeling  which  should  ever  exist  among  us.  Petty 
jealousies  and  slight  misunderstandings  among  members  of 
the  same  profession,  usually  arise  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  for  when  we  know  each  other  well 
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we  generally  find  much  to  admire  and  appreciate,  and 
hence  originates  that  sincere  friendship  among  members 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  long  and  pleasant  acquain- 
tance. 

At  this  era  in  our  history,  it  seems  highly  proper  to  make 
a  slight  reference  to  the  unparalleled  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  medical  science  and  literature  dur- 
ing the  eight  decades  which  constitute  the  full  term  of  the 
existence  of  our  organization,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
names  of  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  the  great  and  learned 
men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  the  arduous  labor  of  experimenting  and  mak- 
ing discoveries  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  have  given  us  octavos,  quartos  and  folios  in  almost  in- 
finite profusion  as  the  result  of  their  researches.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  recount  the  wonderful  revelations  in  partic- 
ular, that  have  been  made  in  anatomical  science,  disclosing 
to  our  view  new  beauties  and  phenomena  that  fill  our  minds 
with  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Great 
Artficer  of  our  bodies,  and  throwing  a  profusion  of  light 
upon  the  dark  mysteries  of  our  curious  organization,  and 
greatly  aiding  us  in  our  beneficent  efforts  to  remove  disease. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  anatomical  science  was  in  its  in- 
fancy at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Society,  though 
old  in  years,  and  yet  the  medical  men  of  that  time  were 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  age  and  not  a  whit  behind 
the  best  scholars  we  now  find  in  the  abundance  of  their  la- 
bor and  research,  and  in  their  untiring  assiduity  and  per- 
serverance  in  accumulating  all  the  knowledge  of  their  day 
and  reducing  that  knowledge  to  practice.  Their  exertions 
and  persevering  industry  were  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  men  of  science,  and  the  continuation  of  that  energy 
and  love -of  research  down  to  the  present  day,  has  resulted 

in  the  achievement  of  the  vast  amolint  of  erudition  and 
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wisdom  which  now  constitutes  the  greatest  blessing  of  the 
present  age. 

With  equal  propriety  we  may  remark,  that  comparatively 
little  was  known  of  physiology  untU  the  immortal  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  very  little  progress  was  made  in 
that  science  until  the  time  of  Haller,  who  may  with  great 
certainty  be  considered  the  father  of  modem  systematic 
physiology.  His  treatise  upon  the  subject  was  first  pub- 
lished in  this  country  about  seventy-five  years  ago ;  and  by 
comparing  that  great  work  for  the  time,  with  that  excel- 
lent compendium  of  the  science  at  the  present  day,  written 
by  Dalton,  we  shall  see  what  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  that  highly  important  department  of  medical  literature 
and  science. 

In  comparing  the  works  on  Etiology  and  Therapeutics 
which  the  founders  of  this  Society  possessed,  with  those  in 
our  hands  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  be  no  less  astonished 
at  the  remarkable  advancement  made  in  those  departments 
of  medical  knowledge.  Nor  can  we  readily  imagine  with 
what  astonishment  and  admiration  a  physician  in  practice 
eighty  years  ago,  would  have  looked  into  our  works  on  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  there  beheld  the  long  and  important  list 
of  new  remedies  and  the  elegant  and  greatly  improved  forms 
of  administration.  Nor  would  he  have  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve we  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  active  properties  of  so 
many  nauseous  but  valuable  drugs  in  such  concentrated 
form,  as  we  have  them  in  our  alkaloids,  alcoholic  and  fluid 
extracts. 

At  the  present  day  our  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  given  to  surgical  sci- 
ence a  great  and  most  desirable  impetus.  The  surgeon 
now  acts,  not  from  hypothesis  in  any  case,  but  intelligently, 
and  is  guided  by  well  defined  and  accurately  demonstrated 
general  principles.     Formerly  the  surgeon  who  could  am- 
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putate  a  limb,  or  perform  any  other  capital  operation  in  the 
least  number  of  minutes,  was  considered  the  best  operator, 
and  the  most  desirable  person  to  be  employed  in  operative 
surgery;  but  now,  while  we  operate  with  deliberation  and 
proper  care,  our  patient  is  enjoying  pleasant  dreams  and 
allows  us  ample  time  to  do  our  work  well,  and  in  this 
department  of  our  duties,  we  seldom  have  occasion  to  be 
reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "What  is  done 
in  haste  is  ill  done." 

We  once  saw  an  old  operator,  in  his  haste  to  be  dextrous 
in  amputating  a  thigh  at  the  middle  third,  after  having  ad- 
justed the  tourniquet,  cut  with  one  long  circular  stroke  of  the 
hfiife  all  the  textures  of  the  limb  to  the  bone!  forgetting  to 
dissect  back  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  that  there 
might  be  wherewith  to  cover  the  wound.  Having  proceed- 
ed thus  far,  he  called  for  the  saw,  and  would  have  com- 
pleted the  exploit  in  the  next  three  or  four  seconds  had  not 
the  writer  suggested  the  propriety  of  using  the  retractor 
at  that  stage  of  the  performance.  The  retractor  was  ap- 
plied and  the  operaton  completed  as  well  as  it  could  be  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  there  was  aii  uncovered  space 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  over  the  centre  of  the 
stump  after  much  force  had  been  used  to  approximate  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  Sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  and  second- 
ary hemorrhage  resulted  and  re-amputation  was  resorted  to 
after  ten  days.  It  was  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least,  to  have 
such  a  case  left  in  our  care,  although  it  was  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes to  which  young  members  of  the  profession  are 
sometimes  liable. 

At  that  period  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  work  on 
chemistry  was  that  of  Lavoiser,  which,  although  almost  a 
miracle  of  labor  and  research,  for  the  time,  when  compared 
with  our  modern  treatises,  which  are  fully  up  with  the 
times,  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that  our  fathers  had  scarcely 
commenced  the  study  of  that  beautiful  and  higly  impor- 
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tant  branch  of  medical  science.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester^ 
England,  whose  great  work  on  chemistry  was  published  in 
London  in  1804,  and  whose  fourth  edition  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  in  1808,  made  the  following  remark  in  his  in- 
troductory discourse  : 

"The  possession  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  natural  relations  of  a  great 
variety  of  events  that  form  a  part  of  the  established  course 
of  nature.  It  unfolds  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  imiverse  ;  and  developes  apian  of  vast 
extent  and  uninterrupted  order,  which  could*"  only  have 
been  conceived  by  perfect  wisdom  and  executed  by  un- 
bounded power.  It  tends  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of 
patient  and  accurate  thinking,  and  to  substitute  placid  trains 
of  feeling  for  those  which  are  too  apt  to  be  awakened  by 
the  contending  interests  of  society  or  the  imperfect  govern- 
ment of  our  passions.  By  withdrawing  the  mind  from  pur- 
suits and  amusements  that  excite  the  imagination,  its  inves- 
tigations may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  habits." 

Here  we  have  expressed  the  view  the  learned  Mr.  Henry 
had  upon  the  subject  sixty-five  years  ago.  He  was  confi- 
dent the  study  of  chemistry  was  pleasant  and  that  it  would 
lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  that  its  investigation  would  take  the  attention 
of  the  student  from  the  empty  nothingnesss  of  light  and 
fictitious  reading,  and  concluded  it  might  be  beneficial  as  it 
would  teach  us  to  govern  our  passions  and  lead  our  minds 
upward  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Source  of  aU  wis- 
dom and  power.  His  language  is  truly  eloquent,  but  shows 
how  very  circumscribed  were  his  inspirations  at  the  time  he 
wrote  the  above  sentences.  Could  he  have  had  but  the 
sUghtest  view  of  the  inestimable  benefits  that  were  so  soon  to 
result  from  the  investigation  of  nature,  then  about  to  take 
place  in  the  world,  flowingfromthepursuit  of  experimental 
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chemistry  and  its  application  to  the  mechanical  and  fine 
arts,  as -well  as  to  agriculture  and  medicine,  no  language 
could  have  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  eloquence  to 
have  shown  forth  his  prophetic  intuitions  upon  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  wise  for  his  day  and  generation,  and 
his  was  one  of  the  standard  works  upon  the  science  for 
many  years. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  remarkable  advances 
made  in  pathological  science  within  the  last  eighty  years. 
We  have  l^med  by  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  percussion 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  true  condition  of  those  great  or- 
gans so  important  in  the  machinery  of  our  physical  organ- 
ization, contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  We  are 
also  enabled  by  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  various  glandular  structures,  to  treat 
rationally  the  diseases  to  which  those  organs  are  liable. 
We  have  also  learned  by  the  aid  of  curious  and  ingeniously 
constructed  instruments  to  avoid  the  terror  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  operations  in  surgery ;  while  other  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  by  which  the  true  pathological 
condition  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  of  the  deep-seated 
structures  of  the  eye  and  ear  can  be  ascertained  with  great 
and  surprising  accuracy,  so  that  our  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  these  important  organs  is  less  hypothetical  and 
based  upon  true  pathological  principles.  Formerly  many 
of  our  prescriptions  were  almost  entirely  empirical,  from 
our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  pathological  condition  of 
the  part  affected,  whereas,  we  now  act  understandingly, 
and  far  more  successfully,  for  the  benefit  of  our  patient. 

Notwithstanding  the  combined  efforts  and  imtiring  la- 
bors of  the  votaries  of  the  various  systems  of  charlatanism 
to  retard  the  onward  march  ,of  medical  science,  and  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance  respecting  the  great  laws  of  life 
and  health,  we  have  only  to  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
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of  progress,  and  that  every  branch  of  learning  appertaining 
to  our  profession  has  adyanced  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Homoeopathy,  the  queen  of  the  fallacies  of  the  last  half 
century,  which  is  a  he  in  its  inception  and  all  its  details,, 
and  which  has  no  rationality  in  its  theory  or  practice,  has 
had  its  day  and  will  soon  pass  away  to  give  place  perhaps^ 
if  possible,  to  the  production  of  some  brain  less  healthy 
and  more  prolific  in  its  hallucinations  than  that  of  Hahne- 
mann ;  and  as  one  secret  nostrum  after  another  has  its  time 
to  flourish,  and  is  supplanted  by  something  nejr  and  more 
enchanting  in  its  wonderful  potency,  so  of  the  various  forms 
of  empiricism,  each  in  its  turn  being  followed  by  some  new 
and  ingenious  method  of  deceiving  the  people,  who  are 
ever  fond  of  being  duped  and  led  astray  in  consequence  of 
their  innate  love  of  novelty  and  mystery. 

As  the  curators  of  public  instruction  have  commenced  an 
effort  in  New  England  to  have  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  embraced  in  the  rudiments  of  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children,  there  is  some  hope  that  the  rising  generation 
may  be  more  enlightened  respecting  the  laws  of  life  and 
the  preservation  of  health,  than  their  fathers  and  mothers 
have  been,  and  consequently  less  easily  led  astray  by  the 
multitude  of  base  pretenders  to  knowledge  in  medicine. 

The  people  have  been  taught  by  these  imposters  to  be- 
lieve that  our  researches  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  mineral  poisons,  and  hence  the  peculiar  charm  that 
empiricism  presents  to  their  minds  is  the  assurance  that 
these  ignorant  persons  deal  only  in  medicinal  articles  that 
are  purely  vegetable. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  founder  of  that  system  of 
quackery  called  Thompsonism,  that  he  made  it  a  point 
and  a  very  important  one,  to  exhibit  to  his  patients  his 
own  inferior  extremities,  which  were  covered  with  nodes 
and  ulcerations  of  a  peculiar  character^  with  a  view  to  dem- 
onstrate the  poisonous  effects  of  mercury.    -By  this  we  are 
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forcibly  reminded  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  twenty-five  jrears  ago.  On  the  regu- 
lar day  for  Prof.  Valentine  Mott's  clinic,  among  the  pa- 
tients who  appeared  before  the  class  was  one  who  had 
nodes  and  ulcerations  of  a  Hke  character.  The  patient 
remarked  that  he  was  sick  many  years  ago  and  took  mer- 
cury, which  had  "settled"  in  his  limbs  and  caused  the  dis- 
ease. After  the  patient  had  retired  Dr.  Mott  drew  him- 
self up  with  all  his  accustomed  dignity,  and  with  more  than 
his  ordinarv  energy,  remarked  :  "Gentlemen,  many  things 
in  medicine  are  uncertain,  but  one  thing  I  know  to  be  true, 
and  that  is  this,  that  mercury  never  produced  syphilis." 

Could  we  convince  the  popular  mind  that  our  researches 
are  unlimited,  and  that  the  whole  world  is  our  field  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  we  convert  to  our  use  every  new  discovery 
in  medicine,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge,  regard- 
less of  the  source  whence  it  originates,  much  would  be 
done  to  diminish  the  charm  of  the  new  systems  of  prac- 
tice which  now  lead  so  many  astray  and  endanger  their 
lives. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  upon  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  medical  science,  it  may  be  profitable  to  in- 
quire like  one  of  old,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  or 
in  other  words,  where  are  we,  and  whither  are  we  tend- 
ing? In  the  present  noonday  effulgence  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, how  wUl  our  present  mode  of  practice  compare,  as 
to  utility,  with  that  adopted  and  pursued  by  our  fathers, 
half  a  century  ago  ;  and  are  our  patients  more  safe  in  our 
hands  than  were  our  ancestors  in  theirs? 

A  medical  student  in  London,  recently,  while  under  ex- 
amination for  a  degree,  was  asked  by  the  learned  examining 
professor,  to  give  a  concise  definition  of  the  healiag  art. 
After  a  moment's  pause  he  answered,  "It  is  the  art  of 
amusing  the  patient  while  nature  cures  the  disease."  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  of  King's  College,  London,   in  his  intro- 
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ductory  lecture,  November  last,  says:  "The  most  general 
and  comprehensive  statement  with  regard  to  the  cure  of 
disease  that  can  confidently  be  made  is  this:  most  of  the 
diseases  that  are  curable  by  any  means  are  curable  by  the 
unaided  powers  of  nature;  and  the  chief  art  of  the  physi- 
cian, as  of  the  surgeon,  consists  in  regulating  and  direct- 
ing those  natural  forces  which  will  cure  a  fever  or  an  in- 
flamed lung  as  surely  and  completely  as  they  will  heal  a 
wound  or  mend  a  broken  bone."  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  should  in  all  cases  adopt  the  expectant  mode  of 
treatment  and  leave  all,  in  ordinary  instances,  to  the  "imaid- 
ed  powers  of  nature."  And  Dr.  Johnson  would,  no  doubt, 
say  that  extraordinary  cases  were  incurable  and,  of  course, 
would  terminate  fatally,  whether  treated  or  given  up  at 
once  as  hopeless. 

Now  let  us  be  permitted  to  inquire,  seriously,  for  it  is  a 
subject  of  immense  magnitude,  whether  this  is  not  a  most 
dangerous  doctrine  to  advocate.  If  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  the  bedside  but  to  stand  by  while  nature  accomplishes 
all^  unaided  by  any  effort  of  ours  to  assist  her  in  her  labor 
to  throw  off  and  overcome  disease,  it  will  be  far  more  com- 
mendable for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  pursuit 
and  leave  the  patient  to  the  care  of  the  nurse. 

The  heroic  treatment  recommended  and  practiced  by 
Armstrong,  Rush  and  others  of  their  time,  and  which  we 
all  adopted  in  our  every  day  practice,  thirty  years  ago,  un- 
doubtedly broke  down  and  cured  many  acute  diseases, 
which  if  left  to  nature  would  have  proved  fatal;  yet  a 
large  quantity  of  the  immense  profusion  of  the  vital  fluid 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  draw  from  our  patients  by 
the  lancet,  antimonials,  calomel  and  jalap,  no  doubt  might 
have  been  saved  without  jeopardizing  the  individual.  Our 
patients  under  that  treatment  usually  recovered  without 
asthenic  symptoms,  and  there  seemed  much  less  tendency 
to  that  condition  than  at  present.     Would  they  have  re- 
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<}overed  under  the  expectant  treatment,  as  recommended 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  above  quotation  ?  Can  we 
<3ure  acute  peritonites  and  pleuro-pneumonites  without 
treatment  of  an  active  character?  Usually  we  can  accom- 
plish it  without  the  lancet,  though  perhaps  in  some  cases 
more  speedily  with  it ;  yet  our  treatment  must  be  ener- 
getic and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  acute  diseases  of  the  pres- 
ent time  have  a  greater  tendency  to  asthenia  than  before 
the  cholera  swept  over  our  land  in  1849 ;  and  many  patients 
would  soon  sink  under  the  active  treatment  usually  adopt- 
ed previous  to  that  period.  Yet,  unless  we  exercise  great 
discrimination,  we  shall  lose  many  of  such  cases.by  a  course 
of  treatment  too  inefficient,  on  account  of  our  fear  of  induc- 
ing symptoms  of  an  atonic  character. 

From  a  system  of  practice  too  exhausting  to  the  vital  pow- 
ers, have  we  not  reason  to  fear  we  have  imperceptibly  drifted 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  instead  of  aiding  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturce  by  proper  and  timely  means,  are  we  not  too  much 
inclined  to  leave  all  to  the  unaided  powers  of  the  vital 
forces  ?  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  position  here  indica- 
ted and  show  that  there  may  be  some  consistency  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  I  must  beg  leave  to  relate  the  following 
case,  which  to  the  writer  was  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is 
here  transcribed  from  notes  taken  at  the  bedside,  and  in  its 
management  we  acted  as  we  should  have  done  thirty  years 
ago,  under  Uke  circumstances.  Whether  we  acted  wisely 
may  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  result  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Dec.  2,  1869,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  was  called  to  visit  I.  W., 
an  active,  intelhgent  young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
worked  in  a  cotton  mill  during  the  day  and  spent  his  even- 
ings at  the  conmiercial  college  in  the  study  of  book-keeping. 
Twenty-four  hours  previous  to  my  visit  he  left  the  null, 
indisposed,  and  on  arriving  at  his  home,  a  few  rods  distant, 
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complained  of  great  chilliness  and  severe  pain  in  his  head^ 
back  and  limbs.  After  getting  warm  he  began  to  cough 
and  soon  became  delirious,  and  spent  the  night  and  the 
next  day,  until  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  a  restless,  hot  and 
raving  condition-  I  found  him  laboring  under  a  double 
pleuro-pneumonia,  with  a  small,  sharp  and  wiry  pulse,  180 
per  minute ;  respiration  36  per  minute ;  cough  almost  in- 
cessant,  with  rusty  sputa.  On  percussion,  the  right  lung 
was  dull  under  the  clavicle,  showing  the  commencement  of 
hepatisation,  and  the  left  had  the  slight  dullness  and  pe- 
culiar sound  which  we  always  notice  in  congestion.  Aus- 
cultation gave  the  crepitant  rate  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  right  lung,  and  in  the  central  part,  there  wa& 
distinctly  heard  the  crepito-bronchial  sound,  which  always 
indicates  the  passage  of  congestion  into  that  of  hepatisation^ 
while  the  crepitant  rate  'was  distinct  throughout  the  left 
lung. 

Treatment. — The  chest  to  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice  of 
linseed  meal  and  ground  mustard,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  be  small,  that  the  patient  might  be  able  to  endure 
its  effect.  To  take  Pulv.  Ip.  Comp.,  eight  grains  every 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Tinct.  Veratrum  Viride,  four  drops 
every  half  hour,  until  perspiration  should  take  place. 

At  9  p.  M.,  six  hours  after  my  first  virit,  found  the  pa- 
tient, in  all  respects  worse,  and  rapidly  hurrying  towards  a 
fatal  termination ;  skin  still  dry  and  respiration  more  rapid ; 
pulse  135,  with  furious  delirium.  It  now  seemed  almost 
certain  the  patient  would  sink  into  a  hopeless  condition 
very  soon  unless  relief  could  be  obtained  in  some  way. 
Case  after  case  of  a  similar  character  was  called  to  mind, 
treated  many  years  ago,  in  which  venesection  had  reduced 
the  frequency  and  increased  the  fullness  of  the  pulse  under 
like  circumstances,  and  in  this  instance  nothing  was  to  be 
hazarded,  for  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  was  such  as  to 
admit  of  no  delay  and  the  resolution  was  formed  to  treat 
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the  case  as  we  should  have  done  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago.  While  the  patient  was  held  by  two  strong  men,  we 
succeeded  in  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  as  the  blood 
flowed  freely  from  a  large  orifice,  he  became  more  tranquil 
and  a  gentle  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  his  body,  and 
the  pulse,  which  before  the  operation  could  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  counted,  became  fuller,  more  distinct  and  slower^ 
and  as  syncope  approached,  after  losing  about  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  he  fell  asleep  for  the  first  time  since  the 
attack,  and  breathed  slower  and  more  free — ^a  result  we 
have  often  seen  from  blood-letting  under  like  circumstances. 
As  he  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  venesection,  the  delir- 
ium returned,  and  the  skin  became  dry  again,  although  a 
decided  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  circulation. 
The  patient  was  then  to  take  half  a  grain  of  Tart.  Antimony 
every  half- hour  until  vomiting  should  take  place,  the  medi- 
cine then  to  be  discontinued  and  the  Pulv.  Ip.  Comp.  to 
be  resumed  in  eight  grain  doses  every  second  hour,  and  the 
poulticing  to  be  continued.  With  these  directions  the 
patient  was  left  for  the  night.  Was  called  at  3  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  found  him  prostrated  by  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cine. He  was  covered  with  a  profuse  cold  perspiration, 
with  a  pulse  of  100,  and  respiration  much  easier  and  slower 
with  free  expectoration  of  a  rusty  appearance.  During  the 
next  six  hours  whiskey  was  freely  administered,  and  at  9 
A.  M.,  Dec.  3,  eighteen  hours  from  the  time  of  my  first  visits 
the  patient  presented  the  following  symptoms:  Sleeping 
quietly,  and  on  being  aroused  recognized  me  for  the  first 
time  since  the  attack;  pulse  100,  soft  and  full,  expectora- 
tion free,  and  sputa  still  brick-colored;  fuU  inspiration 
caused  lancinating  pain  in  the  left  side.  A  large  blister 
was  drawn  upon  the  side,  over  the  region  of  the  pain,  and 
the  chest  covered  with  a  thick  envelope  of  cotton  batting. 
He  was  to  take  nourishment,  stimulants  and  opiates  as  the 
symptoms  should  require. 
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Dec.  4.  Dullness  nearly  gone  from  the  left  side  and 
sound  more  normal  in  the  posterior  portion  of  both  lungs ; 
pleuritic  pain  subsided  and  expectoration  free  and  still 
tinged  with  blood ;  skin  moist  and  intellect  perfect ;  pulse 
90  and  more  natural. 

Dec.  5.  Patient  improved  in  all  respects  and  continued  to 
amend  daily,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  work  in  twelve 
days  from  the  date  of  my  first  visit. 

Now  is  it  presumption  to  inquire  whether  many  of  our 
patients  in  these  days  of  expectant  temporizing  might  not 
be  saved  by  a  like  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  ?  Have 
we  not  more  entirely  discarded  the  use  of  the  lancet  than 
the  well-being  of  our  patients  in  some  instances  requires, 
and  in  our  retrospections  of  professional  experience,  are 
not  cases  like  the  one  above  narrated  more  pleasant  to  con- 
template than  others,  in  which  the  result  was  far  different, 
and  the  friends  of  the  patient  were  obliged  to  console  them- 
selves in  the  belief  of  its  being  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  Di- 
vine Providence. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  claims  no  exemption  from  the  sins  of  omission  of 
which  he  fears  we  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  ;  and  permit 
him  once  more  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  gradually 
gone  too  far  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  too  much  settled 
down  into  a  puerile,  inefficient,  do-nothing  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  the  safety  of  many  of  those  who  confide  in  our  in- 
tegrity and  skill. 

In  the  practice  of  our  profession,  each  new  case  of  disease 
that  falls  into  our  hands,  is  like  a  theorem  in  mathematics. 
It  is  something  to  be  carefully  studied  and  demonstrated, 
as  no  two  cases  are  alike — each  differing  from  all  others 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  Each  person  has  a  constitution 
and  idiosyncracy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  although  he  may 
have  a  disease  of  the  same  class,  order,  genus,  species  and 
variety  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  yet  the  same  treatment,  let 
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the  disease  be  what  it  ;nay,  will  not  be  judicious  in  both 
cases.  Although  we  may  have  but  little  time  to  devote  ta 
a  particular  case,  we  cannot  do  it  justice  without  much 
thought  and  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  discrimination* 
To  make  a  prescription  before  we  understand  the  case  thor- 
oughly, and  also  the  peculiar  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
individual,  is  a  crime,  for  by  so  doing  the  well  being  of  the 
patient  may  be  endangered. 

How  very  little  our  patients  usually  realize  how  great 
are  our  labors,  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  and  how  little 
are  they  mindful  of  our  solicitude  for  their  safety,  while 
suffering  under  a  disease  that  threatens  their  physical  exist- 
ence !  And  when  we  have  labored  for  their  welfare  by 
the  exertion  of  all  our  energies  of  mind  and  body,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  recover  from  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  at  the  expense  of  our  utmost  skill,  per- 
severance and  industry,  while  ourselves  are  fatigued  and 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  how  little  of  gratitude  we  may 
usually  expect  1  The  patient  is  inclined  to  believe  his 
recovery  was  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  that 
in  all  our  attentions  to  his  case  we  had  scarcely  done  what 
was  our  duty,  and  that,  perhaps,  some  other  physician 
would  have  relieved  him  much  more  speedily  and  more 
thoroughly.  Yet  this  thoughtless  iiiappreciation  of  our  best 
efforts  in  medicine,  is  not  a  characteristic  of  all  minds,  and 
fortunately  for  our  happiness,  there  are  some  persons,  al- 
though the  proportion  in  point  of  numbers  may  be  small, 
who  are  ever  mindful  of  the  value  of  our  labors  to  res- 
cue them  from  danger  and  by  whom  our  endeavors  are  duly 
estimated*  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  all  abandon  the 
profession  and  turn  our  attention  to  other  pursuits.  As  no 
two  physical  organizations  are  alike,  we  find  the  same  di- 
versity in  the  mental  constitution  and  developement,  and 
thus  in  our  association  with  our  fellow  men,  some  bright 
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spots  are  intermingled  with  the  dark  shades  that  too  often 
border  the  pathway  of  bur  progress  through  life. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  a 
noble  and  honorable  profession,  it  becomes  us  at  all  times  so 
to  act  as  to  insure  a  consciousness  of  having  done  our  whole 
duty,  that  our  retrospections  of  our  labors  for  the  benefit 
of  suffering  humanity  may  be  pleasant  to  contemplate 
when  we  shall  have  passed  away  to  a  better  and  more  per- 
fect state  of  existence,  where  "We  shall  see  as  we  are  seen 
and  know  even  as  we  are  known." 
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The  substantial  advances  which  surgery,  both  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  is  constantly  making,  are  a  source  of  congrat- 
ulation to  every  member  of  our  profession.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  every  improvement  in  surgery  alleviates 
physical  suffering  and  lessens  the  aggregate  of  hiunan  mis- 
ery, we  can  but  rejoice  in  every  evidence  of  its  progress,  and 
feel  admiration  for  the  devoted  men  of  the  different  ages 
whose  untiring  efforts  have  placed  it  in  the  proud  position 
it  occupies  to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  age — a  bold,  ever  ac- 
tive, inquisitive  spirit, — ^is  thoroughly  infused  into  the  med- 
ical profession.  This  spirit  leads  to  a  .  constant  quest  for 
new  truths  and  the  development  of  new  facts.  Nothing  is 
regarded  as  true  simply  because  it  has  the  support  of  great 
names.  Antiquity  of  theory  is  no  longer  considerded 
evidence  of  its  correctness,  and  opinions  which  have  been 
held  sacred  since  the  days  of  the  fathers  are  boldly  criti- 
cised and  at  once  rejected,  if  found  inconsistent  with 
known  facts  or  the  convincing  demonstrations  of  actual  ex- 
perience. Active  minds  in  our  profession  eagerly  watch 
the  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  collateral  sciences,  to 
take  advantage  of  anything  that  may  concern,  however  re- 
mgtely,  the  interests  of  surgery.  With  such  a  spirit  abroad 
in  our  ranks,  surgical  science  can  but  make  rapid  progress. 
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It  is  nbt  to  be  supposed,  however,  but  that  truths  at  times^ 
will  be  rejected  with  errors,  and  that  many  theories  and 
plans  of  treatment  will  be  proposed  which  will  be  remem-^ 
bered  as  wild  vagaries  or  useless  innovations ;  but  these  are 
incidents  in  the  progress  of  every  science. 

The  developments  and  discoveries  of  surgical  science  have 
the  tendency,  I  think,  to  make  surgeons  more  conservative. 
A  blind  and  brainless  belief  in  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of 
powerful  drugs  or  the  use  of  the  knife,  the  seton  and  the 
moxa,  on  all  occasions,  for  the  cure  of  surgical  diseases, 
finds  no  place  in  the  creed  of  the  intelligent  surgeon  to-day. 
As  year  by  year  the  natural  history  of  diseases  is  better 
understood,  and  the  ability  of  nature  and  favorable  circum- 
stances to  combat  with  even  the  most  formidable  diseases, 
surgeons  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
their  duty  is  to  assist  nature  and  follow  her  indications. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  surgery  have  more  impor- 
tant advances  been  made  within  the  past  few  years  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  1851  Hehn- 
holtz  discovered  the  ophthalmascope,  which  has  proved  of 
incalculable  value  in  diseases  of  this  organ  and  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  ophthalmic  siu'gery.  In  no  disease 
are  the  triumphs  of  modern  surgery  exhibited  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  glaucoma.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  dangerous  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  and  if  allowed 
to  run  its  course  unchecked  except  by  inefficient  remedies, 
the  eye  is  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  irremediable  blindness. 
Hippocrates  applied  the  term  glaucoma  to  all  opacities  back 
of  the  pupil.  After  a  time  it  was  confined  to  those  which 
presented  a  green  appearence.  Then*  nature,  however,  was 
not  understood  ;  but  the  fact  was  recognized  that  such 
opacities  were  not  curable  by  operation.  Till  1851,  when 
the  opthalmascope  was  discovered,*  the  knowledge  of  this 
disease  was  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  treatment  of 
it  entirely  fruitless.     Soon  after  this,  ophthalmascopic  in- 
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vestigations  carefully  pursued  by  Jaegee  and  others,  showed 
that  m  nearly  every  case  of  well  marked  glaucoma,  certam 
peculiar  alterations  existed  in  the  optic  disk.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  great  genius  of  Von  Graefe  to  unite  the  va- 
rious symptoms  presented  by  this  disease  into  one  connected 
whole,  and  not  only  to  found  the  modern  doctrine  of  glau- 
coma, ,but  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  world  a  cure  for 
this  hitherto  irremediable  affection.  A  description  of  the 
various  steps  by  which  he  worked  out  this  mighty  problem 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  chapters 
in  the  whole^history  of  surgery.  Graefe  first  performed  ir- 
idectomy in  glaucoma  in  1856,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  Europe 
and  this  country  as  the  only  cure  known  at  present  for  this, 
disease.  No  other  remedies  should  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  all  failed,  and  will  fail,  and  by  trying  them  we  should 
allow  valuable  time,  in  which  iridectomy  would  save  the^ 
eye  to  pass  u-revocably  away.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  every  surgeon  should  be  able  to  easily  recognize^ 
the  disease,  and  competent  to  perform  iridectomy  for  its. 
cure  ;  for  in  some  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  the  delay  of  the 
operation  for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  for  a  few  houi*s,  would 
prove  most  disastrous.  A  large  segment  of  the  ms  should 
be  removed  quite  up  to  its  ciliary  attachment.  The  size  of 
the  iridectomy  required  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  amount  of  intraocular  pressure..  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  operation  varies  according 
to  the  stage  and  variety  of  the  disease  ;  but  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  be  as  follows:  If  uidectomy  is  performed  early,, 
the  sight  will  be  restored  perfectly ;  if  perfonned  later,  the 
further  loss  of  vison  will  be  prevented.  In  a  few  cases  on- 
record,  where  there  has  been  a  total  loss  of  sight  for  ten 
days,  vision  has  been  restored. 

In  iritis  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  atropia  to  dilate  the^ 
pupil,  and  thus  give  rest  to  the  iris,  and  prevent  posterior 
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synechiae.  The  solution  should  be  iLsed  as  strong  as  four  to 
six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  as  weak  solutions  cannot 
produce  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  the  tissue  of  the  iris 
is  inflamed.  Patients  will  apply  the  atropia  with  much 
great(ir  regularity  if  told  to  use  it  every  five  minutes  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  this  three  times  a  day. 
If  th(?  case  is  seen  early,  before  adhesions  are  formed,  we 
can  usually  succeed  in  producing  thorough  dilatation  of  the 
j)upil  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  it  is  easily  maintained.  If 
tlic  ])Osterior  synecliiai  are  fii*m  and  broad,  the  atropia 
should  be  used  only  m  moderation  to  soothe  the  irritability 
of  the  eye  ;  but  if  thej^  are  of  recent  origin  and  brittle,  the 
continued  use  of  this  remedy  will  often  succeed  in  teaiing 
tliem  through.  In  addition  to  the  atropia,  opium  to  quiet 
tli(^  ])ain,  and  ftmientatioiLS,  usually  meet  all  the  indications 
for  treatment.  The  patient  should  be  mstructed  to  take  a 
basin  of  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  with  a  soft  cloth 
bat  lie  th(i  (?ye  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  repeat 
this  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  occupy  about  one  third  of 
the  time  in  bathing.  C/athartics  are  not  requii-ed  as  reme- 
dies ill  iiidannnatorv  diseases  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  If 
eoustipation  exists,  it  may  be  treated  by  laxitives,  as  when 
occurring  in  any  other  condition  of  the  system  ;  but  I 
think  we  sliould  avoid  irritating  twenty  feet  of  intestinal 
<tanal  without  some  good  reason.  Surgeons  as  well  as  phy- 
sicians are  too  ready  to  resort  to  heroic  treatment  in  all 
cases  of  disease  which  do  not  yield  at  once  to  mild  mea- 
sures,  and  nowhere  is  this  readiness  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  application  of  poultices  to  the  eye  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely condemned.  The  number  of  cases  of  blindness 
caused  by  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  result  of  their  injudi- 
cious use,  is  legion ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  con- 
stantly know  of  their  being  recommended  and  used  by  sur- 
geons.    Sugar-of-lead  should  never  be  used  as  a  collysiuni. 
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on  account  of  the  danger  of  forming  an  insoluble  coating,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  any  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  All  astrin- 
gent washes  are  injurious  in  iritis  and  comeitis,  but  useful 
to  a  certain  extent  if  used  judiciously  in  conjunctivitis. 

The  early  opening  of  abscesses,  with  the  idea  of  saving 
time  and  relieving  suffering,  I  regard  as  injudicious.  The 
old  idea  that  an  abscess. ripens  has  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  in  its  composition.  My  rule  is  to  let  the  abscess  point, 
^nd  either  open  itself  or  I  let  out  the  pus  by  pricking 
through  the  skin.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  do  better,  and 
give  the  patient  less  trouble,  when  treated  in  this  way.  If 
an  abscess  is  opened  earlj%  it  is  relieved  for  a  time,  but  we 
usually  are  obliged  to  go  through  the  same  operation  again. 
But  if  the  pus  is  bound  down  by  the  periosteum,  or  by 
strong  facia  like  the  facia  lata  or  the  facia  about  the  hand, 
or  if  it  lay  near  important  vessels  or  parts  where  it  might 
do  haim,  I  would  open  early.  Even  m  whitlow,  I  have 
rarely  seen  any  benefit  result  from  an  early  opening,  if 
made  ever  so  freely,  with  the  knife  grating  on  the  bone,  as 
we  have  l)een  taught  to  do,  either  in  a  permanent  relief  of 
pain  or  an  early  cure.  I  treated  all  my  early  cases  in  this 
way,  but  was  almost  uniformly  disappointed  in  the  result. 
The  pain  usually  continued,  and  subsequent  openings  had 
to  be  made.  The  early  application  of  four  or  five  leeches 
may  abort  a  whitlow  ;  but  if  really  commenced,  poulticing 
till  the  proper  time  for  opening,  which  is  quite  late,  I  think 
is  the  better  course  to  pursue. 

The  old  heroic  treatment  of  carbuncle,  bv  crucial  inci- 
^ion,  or  the  still  more  heroic  plan  i)roposed  by  some  of  com- 
})letely  enucleating  the  tumor,  is  condemned  by  many  of 
our  most  emment  surgeons.  The  treatment  they  recom- 
mend is  locally  a  simple  poultice,  kept  warm  and  moist, 
together  with  tonics  and  nourishing  diet  to  keep  up  the 
strength,  and  opiates  to  relieve  pain.  This  palliative 
method  of  treatment,  while  it  has  less  of  blood  and  hero- 
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ism,  is  more  in  accordance  \vith  common  sense  and  a  ra- 
tional system  of  surgery,  and,  I  believe,  is  far  better  adapted 
to  save  life  and  relieve  suffering  than  the  old  method. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  called  for  some 
time  to  a  method  of  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  extension  by 
means  of  a  weight  exerting  its  power  through  a  cord  and 
pulley.  Several  papers  were  published  on  the  subject, 
from  182-4  to  1860,  but  they  attracted  but  little  notice 
from  the  profession.  In  1861,  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  read  a 
paper  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  upon 
'-A  New  Method  of  Treating  Fractures  of  the  Femur," 
in  which  he  strongly  advocated  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  subject  at  once  created  considerable  interest.  "  Ex- 
tension by  weight"  was  employed  extensively  and  success- 
fully in  army  hospitals  during  the  late  war,  and  for  some 
time  has  been  the  established  method  at  the  New  York 
and  Bellevue  Hospitals.  It  is  not,  however,  I  think,  as 
generally  adopted  by  surgeons  in  private  practice  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  first, 
its  simplicity  and  cheapness ;  second,  the  comfort  which  it 
secures  the  patient,  compared  with  other  methods ;  third, 
the  maintenance  of  continuous  and  efficient  extension, 
without  producing  intolerable  pain,  excoriations  and  tedi- 
ous sores.  AH  the  articles  necessaiy  to  be  used  in  treating 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  Avith  the  exception  of 
adhesive  plaster,  are  to  be  found  about  any  house,  however 
destitute  tlie  circumstances  of  the  family  may  be.  I  sel- 
dom use  the  long  splint  at 'all.  Four  short  splints,  appUed 
over  the  seat  of  fracture,  are  all  that  are  necessary.  These 
may  be  confined  by  adhesive  strips,  or  by  elastic  bands  like 
suspender  webbing,  fitted  with  buckles.  Sand  bags  for 
lateral  support  are  sometimes  of  advantage.  If  there  is 
decided  tendency  to  eversion  of  the  foot,  it  may  be  reme- 
died by  attaching  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  instep* 
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and  tying  it  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  The  me- 
dium of  extension  is  adhesive  plaster,  carried  up  each  side 
of  the  limb,  nearly  to  the  point  of  fracture,  and  forming  a 
loop  under  the  foot  for  the  attachment  of  the  cord,  to 
which,  after  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  the  weight  is  appended.  The  strips  should  be  cut 
wide  enough  to  reach  three-fonrths  around  the  limb,  and 
should  be  carefully  covered  in  by  a  roller,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. A  light  weight  should  be  applied  at  first,  and  grad- 
ually increased  till  it  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  maintain  the  limb  at  its 
proper  length.  The  amount  of  weight  varies  in  different 
-cases,  though  from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds  are  usually  re- 
quired for  adults.  From  two  to  eight  pounds  are  sufficient 
for  children.  Just  what  the  weight  consists  of  does  not 
matter.  In  one  of  my  earUest  cases,  which  occurred  in 
the  country,  in  a  very  destitute  family,  on  searching  about 
the  premises,  I  found  an  old  teakettle  which  had  long  been 
useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed. By  partially  filling  this  with  stones,  I  had  a 
weight  which  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  Counter- 
extension,  other  than  that  effected  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  aided  by  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed  four  or  five 
inches,  is  seldom  necessary. 

The  excoriations  and  painful  sores  which  frequently  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  perineal  band,  even  when  the  great- 
est precautions  are  used,  are  entirely  avoided  in  this 
method  of  treatment,  and  the  sufferings  and  discomfort  of 
the  patient  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  patient  can 
move  about  much  inore  freely  than  when  using  any  other 
apparatus,  without  danger  of  causing  displacement  of  the 
fragments.  The  extension  remains  constant  and  in  one 
direction,  whatever  the  position  of  the  body.  If  the 
patient  rises  up,  the  limb  is  kept  straight  by  the  extend- 
ing force,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  fragments  to  override 
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each  other.  If  he  turns  over  on  liis  side  or  face,  as  I  had 
one  patient  do,  the  cord  twists,  and  not  the  bone,  and  the 
extension  is  maintained  as  efficiently  as  if  the  patient  was 
on  his  back.  If  the  patient  slips  doAvn  in  bed,  he  can  be 
instructed  to  draw  himself  up  by  laying  hold  of  the  head- 
board with  his  hands,  and  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight 
still  remains  about  the  same.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  advantage  of  tliis  eonntancy  of  the  extend-- 
ing  force.  Most  if  not  all  the  shortening,  ui  a  case  of 
recent  fi^acture,  is  due  to  muscular  contraction,  and  a  com- 
paratively slight  force,  if  continuous,  will  overcome  this- 
power.  The  great  essential  is  to  obtain  a  continuous  force^ 
Extension  by  means  of  screws,  pinions  and  racks,  is  not 
continuous,  when  applied  to  the  living  organism.  The 
former  are  fixed,  the  latter  are  constantly  moving,  so  that 
at  one  tune  the  power  will  ])e  intense,  and  at  another  will 
not  be  exerted  at  all.  Again,  however  carefully  we  may 
adjust  the  dressings,  a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  loosen  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  the  extending  force  will  cease 
to  act.  The  weiglit,  wliile  it  yields  sufficiently  to  the 
movements  and  struggles  against  confinement  which  a  Hv- 
ing  part  is  sure  to  make,  exerts  a  constant,  unfailing  trac- 
tion in  the  du-ection  of  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  which  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  overcome  muscular  force  without  violent 
stretching  of  the  part.  The  results  obtained  b}'  this 
method  of  treatment  are  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  those 
secui'cd  by  any  other.  Any  sui'geon  giving  it  a  fair  trial, 
I  think,  would  hardly  l)e  willing  to  adopt  any  other  plan. 
I  regard  it  as  being  decidedly  the  best  Avith  which  at  pres- 
ent we  are  acquainted. 

Clearer  and  more  correct  ideas  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tion on  which  the  deformities  known  as  club  foot  depend 
have  led  to  superior  modes  of  treatment.  For  much  of  the 
advancement  in  this  department  of  sui-gery,  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  the  labors  and  investigations  of  Sayers  of  New 
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York  and  Barwell  of  London.  Spastic  muscular  contrac- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  producing  the  various 
forms  of  talipes,  and  the  prevailing  treatment  is  based 
upon  this  theory.  The  muscles  in  fault  in  any  given  case 
have  been  thought  to  be  those  whose  contraction  would 
draw  the  foot  into  the  position  it  occupies.  Experiment 
and  observation  have  amply  demonstrated  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  of  congenital  talipes,  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side  of  the  le^  fix)m  which  the  foot  is 
drawn  constitutes  the  real  pathological  change.  The  oppo- 
site muscles,  acting  with  only  their  normal  force,  produce 
an  excessive  effect,  simply  because  the  natural  haimony  of 
the  tractile  forces  which  control  the  motions  of  the  foot 
has  been  destroyed  by  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  mus- 
cles. .  This  is  the  condition  which  exists  at  bnth.  If  the 
deformity  is  allowed  to  continue,  complications  result, 
among  which  are  contraction  and  permanent  shortening  of 
faciae  and  of  the  muscles  which  remain  sound.  These 
complications  arise  from  various  causes,  which  the  length 
of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  fully  explain. 

Another  important  result  of  talipes  is  atrophy  of  the 
foot  and  leg,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  limb.  The 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  set  of 
muscles  is  paralyzed,  and  the  sound  ones  gradually  waste 
for  want  of  the  exercise  necessary  to  keep  them  in  pro})er 
condition.  I'his  same  want  of  exercise  will  partly  account 
for  the  arrest  of  the  urowth  of  the  foot,  but  it  mainly  de- 
pends  upon  interference  Avith  the  circulation  of  blood,  both 
arterial  and  venous,  in  the  part  caused  ))y  malposition  of 
its  vessels,  and  the  abnormal  pressure  upon  them.  If  this 
view  of  the  pathology  of  talij)es  is  correct,  it  follows  that 
the  indications  for  treatment  are  not  simpl}"  to  restore  the 
foot  to  its  normal  position,  but  include  the  improvement  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  and  restoration  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  to  their  natural  tone  and  power.     Permanently 
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fixing  a  limb  in  a  ntationary  apparatus,  effectually  preventB 
the  development  of  the  power  of  paralyzed  muscles,  and  if 
persevered  in  will  cause  the  atrophy  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  sound  ones.  Motion  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
cure  of  talipes,  and  any  mode  of  treatment  by  apparatus 
which  allows  no  motion  of  the  muscles  and  joints  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated.  The  cure  will  be  only  tempo- 
raiy,  and  relapse  will  be  almost  sure  to  result  as  the  se- 
quence of  such  injudicious  treatment.  The  club-foot  shoes 
which  have  been  in  use,  the  plaster-paris,  splints,  and  the 
adhesive  plaster  bands,  all,  to  a-  greater  or  less  extent,  pre- 
vent motion,  and  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  In  using  them, 
the  foot  is  forced  into  position  and  firmly  held  there  by 
non-elastic  appliances.  Barwell,  of  London,  devised  the 
use  of  elastic  tubing  to  assist  the  paralyzed  muscles  in 
maintaining  the  foot  in  its  proper  position.  This  was  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  constant  trac- 
tion of  the  elastic  cord  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong- 
est muscles,  provided  they  have  not  become  contracted,  or 
if  facife  has  not  become  involved  as  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory action,  while  at  the  same  time  it  permits  and  pro- 
motes constant  movements  of  the  muscles  and  joints,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  same,  and 
n(H'essaiily  i)ri)nioting  their  nutrition  and  development. 
The  elastic  rubber,  or  contracting  force,  should  be  applied 
in  just  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  distorting  muscles,  after  \he  tension  on  them 
for  a  short  time  lias  produced  fatigue,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  their  contracting  by  an  effort  of  the 
will.  Mr.  Barwell  makes  use  of  adhesive  plaster,  spread 
on  Canton  flannel,  applied  evenly  to  the  foot,  to  fix  the  in- 
sertion of  the  artificial  muscle  ;  and  a  strip  of  tin  or  zinc, 
furnished  with  an  eye  of  wire  and  secured  to  the  leg  by 
adhesive  strips,  serves  for  its  origin.  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  certain  defects.     The  adhesive  strips  interfere 
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with  the  manipulations  and  frictions  which  are  so  essential 
to  success ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them  chang- 
ing their  position  upon  the  foot ;  they  soon  wear  out  and 
require  constant  attention,  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  apt 
to  so  h-ritate  the  skin,  especially  in  very  young  children, 
as  to  necessitate,  for  a  while,  a  cessation  of  treatment. 
To  ol)viate  these  objections,  Sayre,  of  New  York,  has  de- 
vised a  shoe  on  the  general  plan  of  the  ''  Scarpas  shoe," 
the  essential  difference  being  that  his  is  furnished  with  a 
ball  and  socket  joint  opposite  the  medio-tarsal  articulation, 
and  the  motive  power  is  the  elastic  tubing,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  l)ands  and  straps  which  have  been  used.  The 
shoe  is  secured  accurately  to  the  deformed  foot,  and  then 
the  elastic  force  is  applied  to  just  the  extent  and  in  the 
direction  necessary  to  gradually  draw  the  foot  into  its  nor- 
mal  position. 

Tenotomy  is  the  natural  therapeutical  inference  from  the 
old  pathological  theory,  and  accordingly  has  become  to  be 
regarded  as  almost  an  indispensable  element  of  treatment. 
Regarding  paralysis  as  the  original  lesion,  tenotomy  should 
be  resorted  to  only  in  those  cases  where,  from  neglect,  the 
facile  have  become  contracted  or  the  muscles  contractured. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  either  of  these  conditions 
exists,  the  patient  should  be  anaesthetized  and  efforts  be 
made  to  bring  the  foot  into  its  normal  position.  If  tliis 
can  be  done  without  rupturing  any  of  the  tissues,  it  is  a 
case  of  simple  contraction,  and  can  be  relieved  without  re- 
sorting to  section ;  otherwise,  tenotomy  will  be  required. 
The  application  of  electricity,  frequent  manipulations,  fric- 
tions, shampooings,  and  light  whippings  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  are  necessary  to  restore  them  to  theii*  natui'al  con- 
dition, and  the  shoe  should  be  removed  at  least  twice  a  * 
day  for  this  piu'pose.  A  serious  trouble  with  most  of  the 
club-foot  shoes  is  that  the  band  which  confines  the  ankle 
pa.sses  through  the  heel-cup  too  far  back,  so  that  it  girdles 
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the  foot  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  same.  This  should  be  obviated  by  making 
the  holes  in  the  cup  so  far  forward  that  the  band  shall 
press  on  the  ankle  only  in  front. 

In  oedema  of  the  glottis,  we  have  in  iodine  a  curative 
agent  always  available,  and,  l])elieve,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  effectual,  •  if  used  of  sufficient  strength.  The  tinc- 
ture should  be  two  or  three  times  the  ordinary  strength, 
with  a  little  lod.  Potass,  added,  to  prevent  decomposition 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  fluids  of  the  throat.  It 
should  be  applied  freely  to  the  epigiottif?  and  lips  of  the 
larynx.  I  have  room  for  only  one  case  for  illustration.  A 
short  time  since  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady,  and  found 
her  in  the  following  condition :  The  act  of  inspiration  was 
performed  with  difficulty.  Her  throat  was  sore,  and  she 
complauied  gi'eatly  of  fulness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  and  insisted  that  it  must  be  filled  with  some  extra- 
neous substance  or  an  unnatural  growth.  She  was  alanned 
and  restless,  and  her  countenance  bore  the  expi-ession  of 
great  anxiety.  All  the  symptoms  indicated  the ,  ])resence 
of  a  grave  disease.  I  suspected  (x^dema  of  the  glottis,  and 
an  examination  confirmed  my  fears.  On  depressmg  the 
tongue  the  epiglottis,  erect  and  swollen  to  thrice  its  nat- 
ural size,  could  l)e  plainly  seen.  By  passing  the  finger 
into  the  throat  the  tumor  was  easily  reached,  as  also  the 
swollen  lips  of  the  larynx.  I  immediately  applied  strong 
Tinct.  of  Iodine.  This  caused  quite  severe  smarting  and 
some  cough.  The  cough  and  smarting  soon  subsided,  how- 
ever, and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  experienced  marked 
relief  of  all  the  local  symptoms.  In  about  four  hours  I 
made  a  second  application.  The  patient  passed  a  comfort- 
*  able  night,  and  the  case  progressed  satisfactorily  to  a  fa- 
vorable termination.  There  could  be  no  mistake  in  the 
diagnosis  of  this  case.  The  general  symptoms,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  positive  evidence  of  sight  and  touch. 
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leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  the  prompt  subsidence  of  the- 
swelling,  as  demonstrated  by  examination,  and  of  all  the 
urgent  local  symptoms,  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 

The  application  of  iodine  is  much  easier  and  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  scarification  according  to  Dr.  Buck's  method, 
and  I  am  fully  convmced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
equally  efficacious.  When  it  does  not  succeed,  I  think  its 
failure  nearly  always  due  to  the  fact  that  it  it  is  not  used 
of  sufficient  strength,  or  that  the  surgeon  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  disease  till  too  late  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 

Allow  me  one  word  in  closing  in  regard  to  the  use  of" 
chloroform.  Last  year  there  were  reported  in  the  "  Medical 
News  and  Library  "  twenty-seven  deaths  by  this  agent.  A 
large  number  of  cases  undoubtedly  occur  which  are  not  re- 
ported in  the  journals.  A  large  proportion  of  these  fatal 
cases  were  in  operations  for  trivial  diseases,  and  frequently 
after  the  inhalation  of  only  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,, 
and  before  complete  ansesthesia  had  taken  place.  The 
most  patient  investigation  has  failed  to  discover  any  law 
by  which  we  can  tell  whether  any  given  patient  will  bear 
this  anaesthetic  well  or  ill,  or  to-  suggest  any  means  to  pre- 
vent a  fatal  result  in  case  of  accident.  In  ether  we  have 
an  agent  perfectly  safe,  if  used  with  ordinary  care,  though 
less  pleasant  for  both  the  sui^geon  and  patient.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  seems  the  duty  of  surgeons  to  use  the  less  dan- 
gerous agent  rather  than  continue  to  use  chloroform  at  such 
fearful  risk  to  their  patients  as  well  as  to  their  own  repu- 
tation. 

The  following  description  of  two  interesting  cases  was 
handed  me  by  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby  : 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Hamilton  says:   ''In  no  case  of  the  shaft  of 
a  long  bone  have  I  found  serious  complications  so  frequent  • 
as  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna."     In  twenty-three 
complicated  cases.  Dr.  Hamilton  gives  three  cases  of  com- 
pound  fractures  of  the  ulna,  and  seven  simple  fi-actures, 
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complicated  with  forward  dislocation  of  the  radius.  I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ulna,  complicated  with 
dislocation  of  the  radius  forward,^-one  compound  and  one 
simple.  The  first,  a  little  Irish  girl,  was  brought  to  my  of- 
fice in  the  evening  by  her  parents,  with  the  story  that  she 
had  fallen  on  a  pile  of  wood,  and  had  driven  a  large  splinter 
into  her  arm.  I  applied  the  forceps  expecting  to  extract 
the  splinter  instantly,  but  was  surprised  to  learn  that  I  had 
compound  fracture  of  the  ulna,  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  protruding  half  an  inch.  The  arm  was 
forcibly  extended  and  everything  apparently  brought  into 
good  position.  Splints  were  applied  to  the  forearm,  and 
the  arm  was  flexed  and  laid  in  a  sling.  The  child  was  so 
very  ugly  that  very  little  could  be  done  for  her  afterwards 
imtil  the  dressings  were  removed.  Several  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  afterwards  her  mother  called  to  complain  that  her 
elbow  was  stiff.  On  examination  I  found  the  head  of  the 
radius  dislocated  forward — the  hand  could  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  head  with  a  slight  inclination — about  as  is 
used  in  simple  dislocation  of  the  radius  when  the  annular 
ligament  is  destroyed. 

In  this  case  the  radius  was  probably  brought  into  place 
by  the  extension  necessary  to  reduce  the  fractured  ulna, 
and  after  the  child  began  to  use  the  arm  the  radius  was 
carried  forward  upon  the  humerus.  Dr.  Hamilton  gives 
several  cases  where  the  dislocation  was  not  discovered 
until  the  ulna  was  united. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  forty  years  of  age, 
who  was  caught  in  a  machine  in  a  cotton  mill  and  fractured 
the  ulna  in  its  middle  third,  and  dislocated  the  radius  for- 
ward. 1  was  called  to  assist  the  surgeon  in  attendance  in 
the  first  dressing  of  this  case.  The  kind  of  injury  at  first 
was  not  easily  understood  but  by  forcibly  extending  the 
arm  the  dislocated  radius  immediately  came  into  place,  and 
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of  course  the  extension  of  the  radius  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  fractured  ulna  in  its  proper  position. 

The  arm  was  put  upon  an  angular  splint  with  short 
splints  to  the  inside  of  the  fore  arm.  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  this  patient  for  months,  but  heard  the  cure  was  con- 
sidered perfect.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  afterwards  that 
the  arm  was  perfectly  useless.  The  angular  splint  was  re- 
moved before  the  ulna  was  united,  that  passive  motion 
might  be  early  resorted  to  to  prevent  a  stiff  elbow,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  annular  ligament  being  destroyed,  the 
radius  is  dislocated  and  the  ulna  ununited,  making  a  very 
bad  arm. 

I  have  reported  these  two  cases  because  nothing  is  said 
of  their  complication  in  oiu^  books  on  surgery — Hamilton 
is  the  only  man  that  refers  to  them — and  to  make  my 
brethren  more  careful  in  investigating  the  cases.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  in  my  case  would  have  shown  me  that  the 
fractured  ulna  conld  not  have  been  driven  through  the  skin 
without  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  radius,  and  a  little 
reflection  in  the  other  case  would,  have  suggested  to  the 
surgeon  that  to  secure  a  union  of  the  ulna  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  passive  motion  of  the  elbow  joint. 
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Fellows  of  the  New  Hampsuthe  Medical  Society  : 

The  season  that  brmgs  us  togetlier  is  one  of  haiTnonious 
beauty.  Crowned  is  the  forehead  of  Summer  witli  a  bloom 
of  suq^assing  loveliness,  meet  for  tliis  ''bridal  of  earth  and 
sky."  Wherever  the  eye  may  rest,  upon  the  mountain,  the 
valley,  the  woods,  lakes,  streams — everywhere  is  life — ^life 
in  its  prime  of  beauty,  life  for  life's  great  end — ^fruition,  a 
mighty  harvest,  a  full  garner  for  the  winter  of  time. 

To  many  of  us  come  thoughts  of  other  summers  whose 
(jcarlands  have  faded  awav.     To  manv  comes  that  sadness, 
not  visible  to  describe,  yet  ever  linked  with  thoughts  of  . 
nature  to  an  ear  like  ours,  doomed  to  barken  to  "-  the  still, 
>?ad  music  of  humanitv." 

"  !So  build  wo  up  tlie  beincc  that  wo  art;. 

Thus  deeply  drinkin*j:  in  the  soul  of'thin;4t<."' 

'*  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sombre  coloring,-  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  rac(j  hath  boon,  and  other  palms  are  won." 

As  we  gather  around  this  altar  consecrated  to  human 
iiuffering,  and  place  our  annual  offering  ui)on  it,  it  is  surely 
not  unmeet  at  certain  periods  to  invoke  the  "  Angel  of  the 
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backward  look/'  "Memory,"  says  one,  "is  like  the  stem 
light  of  a  vessel,  that  illuminates  the  path  just  passed,  but 
throws  no  gleam  on  the  future."  Yet  they  tell  us  that 
history  but  repeats  itself,  and  it  has  come  to  be  an  aphorism 
that  there  is  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past. 

nie  fathers  of  our  art  who  sleep  within 

"  The  low  green  tent 
Wliose  curtain  never  outward  swings.'* 

were  once  where  we  stand  to-day.  If  we  read  their  record 
we  shall  find  how  they  worked  hard,  lived  well  and  died 
poor.  But  above  and  beyond  these  prosaic  facts  we  shall 
learn  how  theii^s  were  lives  of  practical  benevolence, 
devoted  to  the  good  of  their  kind.  And  in  many  of  those 
long  lives  of  ill-requited  labor,  of  long  suffering  and  well 
doing,  we  may  discover  deeds  as  heroic,  all  unsyllabled  and 
unsung  though  they  be,  as  any  that  the  world  perpetuates 
in  marble  and  bronze.  Such  retrospects,  while  they  do 
away  with  many  illusions,  can  not  but  give  us  a  more  abid- 
ing faith  and  incite  us  to  live  like  them,  that  our  end  may 
be  like  theirs. 

I  propose  to  recall  something  of  the  early  medical  histoiy 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  as  associated  with  it,  something  of 
the  history  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  The 
pro^a-ess  of  medical  science  in  New  Hampshire  has  been 
gi-adual.  During  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  state,  medicine  had  few  exponents.  And 
hence  it  is  that  no  distinguished  names  in  the  profession 
during  that  period  have  come  down  to  us.  During  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  second  century  in  the  liistory  of  the 
Granite  State,  a  number  of  men  arose  distinguished  for 
their  medical  knowledge  and  their  zeal  in  advancing  its 
most  important  interests.  By  more  or  less  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  mother  country,  by  occasional  immigration 
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from  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  by  the  importation  of  ap 
proved  authors,  these  pioneers  in  our  art  did  the  most  for 
themselves  that  their  isolated  position  admitted.  Though 
they  had  not  the  advantages  of  the  medical  establishments 
now  so  common  in  our  country,  they  had  all  the  aid  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  published  works  of  the  most  em- 
inent medical  men  of  Europe.  The  medical  works  most 
generally  in  use  at.  that  time  were  those  of  Sydenham,  Com- 
mentaries of  Van  Swietan,  and  the  practical  writings  of 
Whytt,  Mac  Brooks,  and  Huxham.  Physiology  was  rep- 
resented by  Haller ;  anatomy  by  Cowper,  Douglas,  Chesel- 
den,  Munroe  and  Winslow.  The  surgeries  of  Heister 
Sharp,  LeDran  and  Pott,  were  the  standards,  while  obstet- 
rics were  taught  from  the  works  of  Smellie  and  Hunter. 

The  physician  of  the  present  day,  who  in  a  comfortable 
carriage  drives  rapidly  over  smooth  roads  or  glides  almost 
imperceptibly  over  the  country  in  a  railroad  train,  with  jill 
the  approved  appliances  of  our  time,  can  form  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  hardships  that  attended  on  the  life  of  the  phy- 
sician in  those  early  days.  There  were  in  the  majority  of 
instances  no  roads,  and  the  luckless  disciple  of  ^Esculapius, 
on  horseback,  or,  (|uite  as  frequently,  on  foot,  was  obliged 
to  pick  his  uncertain  way  l)y  the  aid  of  spotted  trees. 

One  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood— who  left  a  good  name  and  an  honorable  record — 
was,  tradition  says,  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  When 
he  visited  the  poor  his  feet  like  those  of  his  patient  were 
habitually  bare,  the  shoes  l)eing  carefully  concealed  within 
the  capacious  saddle  bags,  in  part  for  economy's  sake,  but 
([uite  as  much  lest  the  feelings  of  his  humble  friends  shouhl 
be  wounded.  But  when  he  approached,  at  long  intei'vals, 
a  patrician  ])ed,  the  long  cherished  shoes  were  donned,  and 
in  these  galoshes  of  professional  fortune,  he  was  wont 
proudly  to  tread  the  sick  room  like  any  aristocrat,  well  shod. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  of  his  professional  trips  he  was 
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consulted  by  a  young  man  from  Connecticut,  who,  bred  in 
comfort,  had  come  into  the  new  country  and  cleared  a 
piece  of  land,  but  his  poor  bare  feet  were  bruised,  torn  and 
bleeding.  "I  know  what  will  .cure  you,"  said  the  benevo- 
lent doctor,  and,  opening  his  saddle-bags,  he  gave  him  the 
long  treasured  shoes;  and  then,  lest,  I  fancy,  his  resolution 
should  fail  him,  he  turned  his  face  resolutely  homeward, 


(( 


Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind." 


The  doctor  of  those  days  was  almost  always  obliged  to 
attend  to  his  own  commissary  department.  Hasty-pudding 
was  his  principal  reliance ;  although  during  the  winter 
months  he  could  occasionally  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  pea 
soup,  frozen  into  cakes  of  a  size  suitable  for  transportation, 
and  which  a  friendly  fire  would  speedily  render  palatable. 

There  was  little  money  in  the  country,  and,  in  order  to 
live,  the  physician  inevitably  became  a  farmer.  Thus  his 
patients  could  pay  him  in  live  stock,  and  when  this  had  ac- 
cumulated he  was  obliged  to  drive  it  to  market,  and  so  he 
became  a  di^over.  Those  were  indeed  primitive  times,  yet 
that  they  were  not  incompatible  with  excellent  professional 
attainments,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  honorable  record  of 
the  period. 

Pre\dou8  to  1780  there  was  no  medical  organization  nor 
association  in  the  state.  The  student  entered  his  name 
with  some  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  studied  as 
long  as  he  fancied,  or  as  long  as  his  means  lasted.  During 
the  first  two  years  he  usually  lived  at  home,  going  to  recite 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  a  month,  according  to  his  con- 
venience. The  third  year  was  generally  spent  in  riding  with 
some  physician  to  witness  the  treatment  of  disease.  There 
was  no  fixed  standard  of  acquirements  for  admission  into 
the  profession. 

Dissection  of  the  human  body  was  almost  wholly  un- 
known, and  only  the  marked  men  in  the  profession  pos- 
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sessed  a  skeleton.  Nevertheless  there  was  here  and  there 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Vesalius  who  dared  public 
opinion  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy by  dissections  of  the  human  body.  The  first  execu- 
tion for  a  capital  offence  in  my  own  county  took  place  at 
Haverhill,  the  condemned  man  being  a  negro.  The  gal- 
lows was  erected  in  an  open  field,  and  a  large  concourse  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  secured  the  body,  which  was 
rapidly  carried  to  a  cabin  on  the  great  Ox-Bow  Meadow. 
All  the  neighboring  physicians  were  invited  to  be  preseut, 
and  were  requested  to  bring  any  dissecting  instrument  they 
might  deem  of  use..  Tradition  says  that  one  brought  a 
hand-saw,  another  an  axe,  still  another  a  butcher's  cleaver, 
and  a  fourth  came  armed  with  a  large  carving-knife  and  fork. 

Meantime  popular  excitement  at  this  proposed  sacrilege 
had  reached  a  high  pitch,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as 
though  all  the  instruments  of  these  pseudo  anatomists 
must  be  used  in  self  defence.  A  guard,  however,  with  fire- 
arms, was  stationed  around  the  locality,  and,  thus  protected, 
the  dissection  began.  The  great  point  to  be  settled  was 
what  should  be  done  first.  After  long  and  earnest  consul- 
tation, it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  subject  should 
first  be  skinned,  and  skinned  it  accordingly  was,  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch.  The  cuticle  of  this  unfortunate  Ethiop 
was  subsequently  tanned  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  Tradition  says,  with  how  much 
truth  I  know  not,  that  an  enthusiastic  but  impudent 
student  cut  off  the  ears  and  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  academical  department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  whom  he  did  not  particularly  admire. 

How  far  these  dissections  were  carried,  or  how  long  they 
were  continued,  I  am  not  informed.  There  is,  however,  still 
living,  at  North  Haverhill,  Dr.  McNab,  a  venerable  medical 
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man,  who  was  present  and  aided  in  this  early  effort  to 
establish  a  "chair  of  anatomy." 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
popular  prejudice  against  dissections  of  the  human  body 
was  so  great  that  they  could  only  be  practiced  by  stealth, 
and  the  material  could  be  obtained  in  no  legitimate  way. 
If  the  venerable  walls  of  our  State  Medical  College  could 
speak,  or  if  the  veterans  among  its  professors  wo2ild  speak, 
they  could,  1  fancy, 

"  A  tale  unfold.  "" 

But  those  walls  are  dumb,  and  none  of  my  respected  col- 
leagues have  volunteered  to  enlighten  us,  and,  therefore,  I 
imagine  that  they  believe  with  our  ^sculapian  poet  that 
there  are  some  things  that  are  better 

"  Hushed  up  among  one's  friends. " 

Fortunately  this  unjustifiable  popular  prejudice  no  longer 
exists.  Modern  legislators,  wiser  than  their  fathers,  have 
rendered  it  easy  for  the  medical  student  to  legitimately  pur- 
sue the  study  of  practical  anatomy  without  wounding  the 
sensibilities  of  the  living  and  without  desecrating  the  graves 
of  the  dead.  The  act  passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islatiu^e,  at  its  last  session,  and  on  the  petijiion  of  this  soci- 
ety, is  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  that  body,  while  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  profession. 

Having  satisfied  his  preceptor,  the  young  candidate  for 
medical  honors  left  with  a  certificate  of  liis  qualifications  in 
the  different  departments.  If  he  was  a  proficient  in  sur- 
gery, it  was  mentioned  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  studying  the  human  skeleton. 

In  the  early  days  of  medicine  in  our  country  we  copied 
the  European  fashion,  where  the  different  branches  were 
practiced  by  different  men.  This  proved  to  be  wholly  im- 
practicable in  our  country  towns,  where  there  were  scarcely 
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inhabitants  enough  to  support  one  professional  man.  It 
was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon to  associate  in  business,  each  becoming  the  pupil  of 
the  other,  while  each  practiced  in  his  original  vocation. 
My  grandfather.  Dr.  Asa  Crosby^  became  associated  in  this 
way  with  the  original  Dr.  Kittredge,  who  was  the  founder 
of  a  long  family  dynasty  of  physicians  in  New  Hampshire. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  Kittredge  became  so  well  and  favorably 
known  as  the  representative  of  medical  skill  that  some  phy- 
sicians applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  change  of  their 
names,  believing  that,  in  popular  estimation*  at  least,  they 
would  thus  acquire  something  of  the  hereditary  prestige. 

The  practice  of  obstetrics  in  these  early  days  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  women.  But  as  most  of  these  fe- 
male practitioners  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  art,  they  frequently  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Not 
content  to  be  the  handmaids  of  Nature,  they  adopted  many 
absurd  prejudices  and  superstitions  that  proved  as  injuri- 
ous to  theu'  patients  as  they  were  unnecessary.  The  abuses 
in  this  department  became  at  length  so  glaring  that  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  branch  began  to 
be  practiced  by  the  physicians,  and  a  little  later  the  cus- 
tom became  universal.  More  recently  the  tide  seems  flow- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  especially  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  the  fe- 
male physicians  of  the  present  day  have,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  systematic  medical  instruction. 

Previously  to,  and  about  1790,  the  leading  physicians  in 
the  state  felt  the  necessity  of  some  medical  organization  for 
personal  improvement  and  protection.  In  1791  the  project 
assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  on  the  petition  of  Josiah  Bart- 
lett  and  eighteen  others,  all  regular  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. The  legislature,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  vested 
in  these  gentlemen  and  their  successors  all  the   rights,  im- 
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munities  and  privileges  pertaining  to  corporate  bodies. 
The  society  was  at  first  limited  to  seventy  members,  but 
at  the  session  of  1816  a  supplementary  act  was  passed,  ex- 
tending the  number  to  two  hundred.  The  society,  through 
its  censors,  was  empowered  to  examine  candidates  for  med- 
ical honors,  and,  if  found  worthy,  to  issue  to  them  a  license 
to  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  founders  of  this  society  were  in 
tamest,  and  that  tlley  labored  to  improve  themselves 
and  elevate  the  profession.  Dr.  Bartlett  gave  one  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  to  the  society,  and  during  the  first  twenty 
years  about  two  hundred  volumes  were  added  by  purchase. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  books  have  all  been  spirited 
away.  Dr.  W.  D.  Buck,  in  an  admirable  oration,  delivered 
before  this  society  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  thus  writes  of 
its  early  history :  "Papers  were  read  and  discussed,  orations 
delivered,  by  such  men  as  Nathan  Smith,  Mussey,  Perkins, 
Twitchell,  Asa  Crosby,  Ramsey  and  others,  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file,  and  sometimes  to  be  printed.  Members 
were  continually  disciplined  for  consulting  with  irregulars, 
for  presuming  to  question  the  utility,  publicly,  of  any  or- 
thodox remedy,  even  for  the  slightest  ethical  obliquity  ; 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  assessments  or  be  sued,  and  poor 
Peter  Green  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  shoving  up  his 
library  on  two  occasions,  for  arrearages..  A  committee  was 
appointed,  who  selected  his  best  books,  and  added  them 
to  the  library,  whether  or  not  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  by  a 
mesne  process^  I  don't  know.  The  scanty  records  of  the 
doings  of  this  society  for  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years,  show 
those  men  to  have  been  terribly  in  earnest,  and  the  record 
is  more  complete  during  the  first  than  the  second  thirty 
years." 

District  societies  were  made  auxiliary  to  the  state  soci- 
ety, and  the  books  of  the  latter  were  loaned  from  time  tp 
time  to  the  former.     The  district  societies  are,  I  believe. 
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all  dead,  and  I  fear  they  were  at  least  partially  respoiisi- 
ble  for  the  loss  of  our  library.  "But,"  as  Dr.  Buck  well 
says,  "the  loss  of  our  library  is  not  so  great  a  misfortune 
as  the  loss  of  every  scrap  of  the  transactions  (so  far  as  I 
know)  of  the  first  sixty-four  years  ;  the  years  of  the  experi- 
ence of  such  men  as  Smith,  Perkins,  Mussey,  Twitchell,  &c. 
The  papers  read,  and  the  discussions  held,  would  be  to  us 
invaluable,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  they  have  been  lost." 
The  transactions  of  the  society  have  been  published  during 
the  last  sixteen  years, 

This  admirable  organization  has  continued  in  active  op- 
eration up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  good  it  has  done, 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession,  is  incalculable. 
The  published  list  of  its  members  includes  the  names  of 
many  celel^rated  physicians,  whose  celebrity  has  been  not 
only  state  but  national. 

Soon  after  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  the  impression 
became  general  that  the  state  society,  excellent  as  it  was 
both  in  design  and  execution,  did  not  fully  answer  the 
medical  wants  of  New  Hampshire.  There  were  those  who' 
felt  that  the  young  men  of  the  state  should  have  systematic 
didactic  instruction,  and  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  foundation  of  a  regularly  chartered  medical 
college.  This  plan  was  eventually  reduced  to  a  demon- 
stration through  the  energy  and  talents  of  one  man.  It  is 
with  profound  veneration  that  I  write  the  name  of  Na-^ 
than  Smith.  Himself  a  member  of  the  society,  I  know  not 
but  he  gained  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  the  en- 
terprise from  his  associates  here.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  August, 
1796,  Mr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  was  then  a  Bachelor  of  Med- 
icine, not  having  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  made  an 
application  to  the  board,  asking  thek  encoiu^agement  and 
approbation  of  a  plan  he  had  devised  to  establish  a  Profes- 
sorship of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  connee- 
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tion  with  Dartmouth  College.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  board  voted  to  postpone  their  final  action  upon 
the  proposition  for  a  year,  but  in  the  meantime  a  resolution 
was  passed  complimentary  to  the  character  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Smith,  and  promising  such  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance in  the  future  as  the  plan  might  merit  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  college  admit. 

The  records  of  the  college  are  extremely  barren  of  de- 
tails respecting  the  preliminary  steps  towards  a  medical  es- 
tablishment, and  there  are  no  means  o;f  knowing  what  the 
action  of  the  board  was  the  following  year.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  some  measures  must  have  ])een  taken  in  re- 
lation to  the  future  welfare  of  the  school,  for  in  the  year 
1798  we  find  that  "the  fee  for  conferring  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  pro  meritis  be  twenty  dollars.''  The 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  the  same  year 
conferred  on  Mr.  Smith,  while  it  remained  for  a  subsequent 
board  to  discover  that  his  professional  attainments  merited 
the  rank  and  title  of  Doctor. 

Later  in  the  same  session  it  was  voted  *'  That  a  profes- 
sor be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  public 
lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Materia  Med- 
ica,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  that  said 
professor  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  instruction  in 
those  branches,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  as  compensation  for 
his  services  in  that  office."  Mr.  Smith  was  at  once  chosen 
to  fulfil  the  laborious,  and  to  us  almost  incredil)le  duties  of 
this  professorship,  while  the  compensation  alluded  to  was 
for  a  long  time  held  in  abeyance.  It  may  be  that  the 
trustees  thought  that  to  so  self-sacrificing  a  man,  reward  of 
conscience  woidd  be  superior  to  any  pecuniary  emolument. 
We  also  find  that  in  this  year  the  board  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing code  of  Medical  Statutes: 

1.  Lectures  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  October,  an- 
nually, and  continue  ten  weeks,   during  which  the  profes- 
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sor  shall  deliver  three  lectures  daily,   Satui'day  and  Sun- 
day excepted. 

2.  In  the  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Phy- 
sic, shall  be  explained  the  nature  of  diseases  and  method  of 
cure. 

8.  The  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  shall 
be  accompanied  by  actual  experiments,  tending  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  an  exhi- 
bition shall  be  made  of  the  principal  medicines  used  in  cur- 
ing disease,  ^vith  an-  explanation  of  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  effect  on  the  human  body. 

4.  In  the  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  shall  be 
demonstrated  the  parts  of  the  human  body  by  dissectii^  a 
recent  subject,  if  such  subject  can  he  legally  obtained ;  other- 
wise, by  exhibiting  anatomical  preparations,  which  shall  be 
attended  by  the  performance  of  the  principal  capital  opera- 
tions in  surgery. 

5.  The  medical  professor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  college  library  and  apparatus  gratis. 

6.  The  medical  students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  college  library  under  the  discretionary  restrictions  of 
the  President. 

7.  Medical  students  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
of  morality  and  decorum  as  Bacheloi-s  in  Art  residing  at  the 
college. 

8.  No  graduate  of  any  college  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  unless 
he  shall  have  studied  two  full  years  with  some  respecta- 
ble phvsician  or  surgeon,  and  attended  two  full  coui'ses  of 
lectures  at  some  universitv. 

9.  No  person  not  a  graduate  shall  be  admitted  to  such 
an  examination  unless  he  shall  liave  studied  three  full  years, 
as  above,  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  shall, 
upon  a  preparatory  examination  before  the  President  and 
professors,   be  able  to  pai'se   the  English  and   Latin  Ian- 
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guages,  to  construe  Virgil  and  Cicero's  orations,  to  pos- 
sess a  good  knowledge  of  common  arithmetic,  geometry, 
geography  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

10.  Examinations  shall  be  holden  in  public  before  the 
executive  authority  of  the  college,  by  the  medical  professor, 
and  candidates  shall  read  and  defend  a  dissertation,  etc. 

11.  Every  person  receiving  a  degree  in  medicine  shall 
cause  his  thesis  to  be  printed,  and  sixteen  copies  thereof  to 
be  delivered  to  the  President,  for  the  use  of  the  college  and 
trustees. 

12.  The  fee  for  attending  a  full  course  of  lectures  shall 
be  fifty  dollars  ;  that  is,  for  anatomy  and  surgery,  twenty- 
five  dollars ;  for  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  for  theory  and  practice,  ten  dollars. 

13.  The  members  of  the  two  senior  classes  in  college 
may  attend  the  medical  lectures  by  paying  twenty  doUars^ 
for  the  full  course. 

Besides  these  statutes,  the  trustees  voted  that  Mr.  Smith 
might  employ  assistance  in  any  of  his  departments,  at  his 
own  expense^  and  that  one  half  part  of  the  fees  for  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  be  his  perquisite, 
and  the  other  half  a  perquisite  to  the  president  of  the 
college. 

The  first  coui'se  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  fall  of 
1797,  although  Mr.  Smith  was  not  elected  to  his  professor- 
ship until  after  his  retui*n  from  Europe,  the  following  year. 
In  the  year  1798,  two  young  men  were  graduated  -vvith  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  The  next  year  the  trus- 
tees voted  to  appropriate  the  northeast  corner  room  in 
Dartmouth  Hall  to  the  use  of  Professor  Smith,  and  it  was 
repau'ed  and  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The  room  was  a 
small  one,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  common  parlor,  but  still  it 
served  for  a  lecture  hall,  dissecting  room,  chemical  labora- 
tory and  library,  for  several  years,  when  another  room  ad^ 
joining  was  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose. 
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Jn  1801,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  him  in  relation  to  a  salary,  and  concerning  some  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  Medical  Department.  It  would 
seem  that  corporations  as  well  as  individuals  are  addicted 
to  procrastination,  for  that  committee,  as  well  as  several  oth- 
ers subsequently  appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  never 
reported.  A  grant  of  fifty  dollars  per  amium  was  voted 
him,  upon  which  he  was  to  allow  a  debt  he  ow6d  the  col- 
lege for  money  loaned.  I  fancy  that  this  latter  was  fur- 
nished him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  visit  Europe. 

The  trustees  al)out  this  time  made  a  change  in  the  term 
of  study  required  for  a  degree.  The  new  statute  fixed  the 
period  of  three  years  for  academical  graduates,  and  five 
years  for  non-graduates. 

The  evidence  is  pretty  strong  that  the  undergraduates 
who  attended  the  lectures  paid  for  the  privilege  rather  re- 
luctantly, for,  by  the  request  of  Dr.  Smith,  it  was  voted 
that  the  treasurer  collect,  as  part  of  the  regular  college 
l)ills,  all  lecture  fees  due  from  college  students. 

In  1802  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine  was  fixed 
at  fifty  dollars,  and  an  additional  grant  of  fifty  dollars, 
yearly,  was  voted  for  contingent  expenses.  These  emolu- 
ments were  not,  however,  ample  enough  to  induce  Dr. 
Smith  to  remain.  Accordingly,  in  1803,  the  board  voted 
a  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  him  with  a  house,  and  added,  as  an  ad- 
^  ditional  bonus,  the  use  of  ten  acres  of  land  as  a  pasture, 
both  to  be  continued  during  his  residence  in  Hanover  and 
his  continuance  in  the  professorship.  Notwithstanding 
these  tempting  allurements  of  house-rent  and  pasturage. 
Dr.  Smith  still  indicated  his  intention  of  leaving.  Thus 
stimulated,  the  board,  in  1804,  voted  to  raise  his  salary  to 
two  hundred  dollars,  at  which  sum  it  remained  a  fixture. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Professor  Albert  Smith,  who 
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obtained  the  facts  at  no  little  trouble  and  expense,  I  ani 
enabled  to  give  the  official  records  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  bearing  on  this  subject ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  Senate  and  House  journals,  November  session, 
1802,  and  also  of  1806,  are  wanting.  We  find,  however, 
the  following  official  records  : 

Senate,  June  10,  1808. 

A  Resolve^  That  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  have  and  receive  out 
of  the  treasury,  in  his  capacity  as  professor  of  anatomy, 
surgery  and  chemistry,  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  the  apparatus  prayed  for,  the  appara- 
tus to  remain  the  property  of  the  state  for  the  use  of  said 
institution,  was  brought  up,  read  and  concurred.  Present- 
ed and  approved. 

House,  June  6,  1807. 

Voted^  That  Messrs be  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  petition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  and 
others,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Institution,  and  report  thereon. 

House,  Jime  10,  1807. 

Committee  reported  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill.     Report  accepted. 

House,  June  18,  1809. 

Voted^  That  Messrs.  Evans,  Harper,  Woodbury,  Cady 
and  S.  P.  Webster,"  with  such  as  the  Senate  may  join,  be  a 
committee  to  consider  the  petition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith, 
praying  for  assistance,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  erect 
buildings  near  Dartmouth  College,  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cal school,  and  report  thereon. 

(Journal  of  June  14th,  1809,  torn  out.) 

House,  June  16,  1809. 
Vbted^  That  Messrs.  Hough,    Kimball  and  Olcutt,  be  a 
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committee  to  take  into  consideration  a  bill  making  a  grant 
of  six  thousand  dollars  to  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Hanover, 
for  certain  purposes  therein  mentioned,  and  report  the 
probable  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings  therein  men- 
tioned. 

June  17.  The  said  committee  reported  "That  three 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  doUars  will  be  the  prob- 
able expense  of  erecting  and  completing  the  proposed 
buildings." 

Again  :  Vbted^  That  Messrs.  Meserve,  Hough  and  Par- 
rot, be  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  a  bill  making 
a  grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  Dr.  Nathan  Smithy  and 
report  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  they  shall  judge 
necessary. 

House,  June  10, 1809. 

On  reading  the  bill  entitled ''  An  Act  appropriating  three 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  doUars  for  certain  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned,  and  on  the  question, ''  Shall  the 
fii'st  section  pass  ?"  which  is  in  the  following  words  : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  convened :  That  the  sum 
of  three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  building  of  brick,  or  stone,  for  a  medical  school, 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  thirty-two  feet  in  width,  and 
two  stories  in  height ;  provided  the  said  Nathan  Smith,  be- 
fore the  said  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasuiy,  convey  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
a  good  and  valid  title,  one  half  acre  of  land,  contiguous 
to  Dartmouth  College,  whereon  to  erect  said  building  ;  and 
provided  the  said  Nathan  assigns  to  the  state  afore- 
said, such  parts  of  the  anatomical  museum,  and  chemical 
apparatus,  as  are  his  private  property." 
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The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  thereon,  stood,  yeas,  102,. 
nays  59,  so  the  section  passed. 

House,  June  9,  1812. 

Voted^  That  the  petition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  praying- 
for  legislative  aid,  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  so  much  of  His  Excellency's  communication  as 
relates  to  literature  and  science,  and  that  they  report 
thereon. 

June  Session, 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1812. 

House  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  re-^ 
ported  the  following  statement  of  facts :  "The  legislature 
in  1809,  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  at 
Hanover,  a  building  of  brick,  or  stone,  for  a  medical  school,, 
to  be  sxity-five  feet  in  length,  thirty-two  feet  in  width, 
and  two  stories  in  height,  on  condition  that  Dr.  Smith,  be- 
fore said  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury,  should  convey  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire^ 
by  a  good  and  valid  title,  one  half  acre  of  land  contiguous 
to  Dartmouth  College,  whereon  to  erect  said  building,  and 
also  to  assign  to  said  State  such  parts  of  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum and  chemical  apparatus  as  were  his  private  property. 

In  compliance  with  this  condition.  Dr.  Smith  has  legally 
conveyed  one  acre,  instead  of  half  an  acre,  of  land,  and  as-^ 
signed  said  anatomical  and  chemical  apparatus  to  the  state. 
The  anatomical  and  chemical  apparatus,  so  assigned,  are  at 
a  moderate  estimate,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building,  in  the  act  of  1809,  to  render  it  convenient  and 
useful  for  the  purposes  intended,  concluded  to  add  ten  feet 
to  the  length,  and,  to  accommodate  more  students,   to  di- 
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vide  the  two  wings  into  three  stories  ;  this  was  done,  how- 
ever, without  increasing  the  heighth  of  the  walls.  The  al- 
teration from  the  first  plan  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary. The  full  sum  of  three  tliousand,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  has  been  appropriated  toward  the  erection  and 
<jompletion  of  the  biulding,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  received  compensation  for  their  trouble  of  Dr. 
Smith.  But  the  amoimt  of  the  appropriation  was  found  to 
l)e  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  finishing  the  build- 
ing in  a  plain  and  suitable  manner,  in  a  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 
This  sum  Dr.  Smith  has  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid  to  the 
contractors. 

The  l)uilding,  and  anatomical  and  chemical  apparatus,  will 
be  exclusively  the  property  of  the  state,  on  the  death  or  re- 
moval, of  Dr.  Smith  from  the  medical  school. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  1798,  Dr.  Smith  spent  much  time,  and  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money,  acquired  by  his  practice, 
in  attaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession  and 
in  procuring  a  library  and  other  apparatus,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote medical  science  in  the  state,  especially  knowledge  in 
.surger}-;  that  Dr.  Smith,  in  17U8,  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  then  commenced 
a  course  of  pul)lic  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  medical 
science  generally  taught  in  medical  schools,  with  a  library 
and  other  apparatus,  procured  at  his  own  expense,  and 
witliout  any  salary  from  the  college.  From  1798  to  1810, 
Dr.  Smith  supported  the  medical  school  l)y  his  own  indefa- 
tigable exertions,  in  teaching  all  the  branches  of  medicine 
Iiimself,  except  in  two  instances,  when  he  procured,  at  liis 
own  expense,  assistant  instructors.  During  the  last  twelve 
years,  through  his  liberal  management,  the  advantages  of 
medical  instruction  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  attended  the  medical  school  increased. 
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At  present,  the  medical  institution  at  Hanover  affords  to 
students  of  medicine  all  the  means  of  a  correct  and  useful 
education.  The  number  of  students  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  we  believe  to  have  been  greater  than  at  any 
medical  school  in  the  United  States,  that  at  Philadeliphia 
excepted.  The  reputation  of  the  school  is  deservedly  high. 
Its  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  increases  the  use- 
fulness and  celebrity  of  that  literary  institution.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  this  medical 
school  is  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  legislature. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committeee  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  allow  Dr.  Smith  the  sum  of  one  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 

Levi  Jackson, 

For  the  Committee, 
Yeas  58,  nays  96.     So  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

We  find  nothing  of  interest  in  the  records  of  the  college 
proper  from  1804  until  1810,  when  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkuis, 
(created  a  doctor  upon  that  occasion),  was  elected  Professor 
of  Anatomy.  Some  trouble  having  occuiTed  about  this 
time  between  the  college  officers  and  the  medical  students, 
the  following  articles  were  added  to  the  laws  : 

1.  That  each  person,  previous  to  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Institution,  shall  be  required  to  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  moral  character. 

2.  That  it  be  required  of  medical  students  that  they 
conduct  themselves  respectfully  towards  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  college,  and  if  any  of  them  should  be  guilty  of 
immoral  or  ungentlemanly  conduct,  the  executive  may  ex- 
pel them,  and  no  professor  shall  receive  or  continue  to  re- 
ceive as  his  private  pupil,  any  such  expelled  person,  or 
recommend  him  to  any  other  medical  man  or  institution. 
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3.  That  the  executive  officers  of  the  college  be,  and 
hereby  are  authorized  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  medical 
students  whenever  they  think  proper. 

In  the  year  1812,  some  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  economy  of  the  institution.  Up  to  this  time  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  only  was  conferred  upon 
recent  graduates,  while  the  degree  of  M:  D.  was  only  al- 
lowed in  course  three  years  after  graduation.  This  was 
now  changed,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
conferred  upon  all  medical  graduates.  The  term  of  study 
was  again  changed  and  fixed  at  the  present  standard.  An- 
other of  the  new  regulations,  and  perhaps  the  least  agree- 
able one  to  the  students,  compelled  candidates  to  read 
their  theses  publicly  in  the  chapel. 

The  Faculty  was  also  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  Rufus  Graves,  Esq.,  as  lecturer  on  chemistry,  making 
this  department,  for  the  first  time,  a  separate  branch.  CoL 
Graves,  although  a  good  lecturer,  was  an  unsuccessful 
manipulator,  which  caused  his  dismission  in  1815,  three 
years  later.  Duiing  this  same  year  we  find  that  Mr  Reuben 
D.  Mussey,  a  name  thoroughly  identified  with  the  success 
of  the  school,  and  with  medical  progress  in  New  Hampshire* 
was  created  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  1814,  Dr.  Smith,  having  been  absent  for  a  year,  it  was 
voted  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  pertaining  to  the 
chair  of  medicine,  be  paid  to  Dr.  Perkins,  and  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Smith  was  received 
and  accepted;  The  Board  then  proceeded  to  elect  Dr. 
Mussey  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  Materia 
Medica.  In  1816,  Dr.  Perkins  was  excused  from  lecturing 
on  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics  was  added  to  his  chair,  instead, 
while  Dr.  Mussey  assumed  the  department  of  Chemistry, 
in  addition  to  his  other  labors.  In  the  meanwhile  Dr. 
Smith  was  re-elected  Professor  of  Surgery,  but  declining  to 
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accept,  Dr.  Muzzey  added  a  course  of  lectures  on  this 
branch  to  his  already  laborious  duties.  The  following  year 
he  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  James  F. 
Dana,  as  lecturer  on  Chemistry,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  1820,  when  he  was  elected  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship. In  August,  1819,  Dr.  Perkins  resigned  his  chair, 
which  the  trustees  attempted  to  fill  by  the  election  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all,  Dr.  T.  decUned  the  proffered  honor. 

The  well  known  university  troubles,  which  occurred  in 
the  triad  prior  to  1820,  gave  the  trustees  in  that  year 
plenty  of  occupation.  The  first  vote  of  the  Board  at  this 
meeting  was  one  in  which  they  accepted  the  proffered  fra- 
ternization of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  by 
sending  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  examinations.  The 
statutes  were  also  altered  very  materially.  By  these 
amendments  the  Medical  Faculty  were  allowed  the  sole 
control  of  the  discipline,  etc.,  of  their  department.  Stu- 
dents coming  to  attend  lectures  were  not  required  to  give 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  good  moral  character,  as  un- 
der the  old  laws.  The  invidious  have  alleged  that  this 
latter  amendment  enabled  a  larger  number  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  a  medical  education  than  might 
otherwise  do  so.  The  requirements  for  graduation  were  at 
the  same  time  lessened,  being  now  limited  to  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  while 
the  examinations  were  to  be  private,  instead  of  public,  as 
heretofore. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Medical  Faculty  should  hence- 
forth consist  of : 

V 

1.  The  President  of  the  College. 

2.  A  Professor  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence. 

3.  A  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  Materia 
Medica. 
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4.  A  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

5.  A  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Dr.  Mussey  was  elected  to  the  first  of  the  chairs  ;  Dr. 
Daniel  Oliver,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  the  second ;  Dr.  James  F. 
Dana,  to  the  third,  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons  to  the  fourth. 
Dr.  Parsons  remained  but  two  years,  when  Dr.  Mussey  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  addition  to  his  other 
branches.  No  farther  change  occurred  until  1826,  when 
Dr.  Dana  resigned  the  chair  of  Chemistry  which  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Professor  Hale,  who  continued  to  lecture 
until  1835,  when  his  connection  with  the  college  ceased. 
The  following  year  Dr.  John  Delamater  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Thebry  and  Practice  of  Phj^ic,  and  the  present 
incumbent  Professor  of  Chemistry,  while  in  1838  a  great 
change  was  made  in  the  Medical  Facultj'  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  all  the  lecturers  except  Professor  Hubbard.  By 
the  election  of  the  trustees,  the  Faculty  now  consisted  of 
Elisha  Bartlett,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Delamater, 
Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  Dixi  Crosby,  and  Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams. Dr.  Bartlett  resigned  in  1840,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Roby.  Dr.  Delamater  also  left,  and  Dr. 
Holmes  tendered  his  resignation.  The  next  year,  1841, 
Dr.  Phelps  and  Dr.  Peaslee  commenced  their  long  and  use- 
ful connection  with  the  school.  No  farther  change  was 
made  until  1849,  when  Dr.  Roby  resigned  and  Dr.  Albert 
Smith  was  elected.  In  1867  Dixi  Crosby  resigned  the  chair 
of  Surgery,  and  A.  B.  Crosby,  who  had  served  as  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Surgery  since  1862,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacahcy.  In  1869,  Dr.  Peaslee,  having  resigned  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  was  transferred  to  a  new 
chaii'  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  while  Lyman  Bartlett 
How,  M.  D.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  And  finally 
Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  has  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  chair  of 
Obstetrics,  to  take  effect  at  the  ensuing  commencement 
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(1870),  thus  terminating  an  active  connection  of  thirty- 
two  years  with  the  school.* 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  days  and  the  men  that 
have  gone  before.  There  is  neither  time  nor  occasion  for 
extended  remarks  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men 
whose  names  I  have  recorded  as  having  been  connected 
with  this  college.  Yet  of  some  of  them  the  proprieties  of 
the  occasion  demand  a  brief  mention. 

Nathan  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  school,  was  without 
dispute  a  great  man.  Incited  to  enter  the  profession  by 
witnessing  an  amputation  in  Vermont,  he  devoted  himself 
to  acquiring  the  best  preliminary  education  his  means  af- 
forded, and  eventually  entered  his  profession  full  of  zeal 
and  ambition,  resolved  to  act  no  secondary  part  in  his  chosen 
vocation.  To  found  a  medical  college  at  Dartmouth  was 
the  chief  desire  of  his  early  manhood.  Regardless  of  his 
own  pecuniary  interests,  he  borrowed  money  to  buy  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  appliances  with  wliich  to  com- 
mence his  course  of  instruction.  When  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  institution  required  a  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation, it  was  through  his  personal  efforts  that  it  was  se- 
cured. The  college  was  probably  erected  in  the  year  1811. 
The  means  were  raised  and  the  project  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Smith,  who,  himself,  on  his  own  recognizance,  furnished  a 
large  part  of  the  money.  A  part,  as  shown  by  the  records, 
was  also  secured  by  the  same  gentleman  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire,  a  body,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
which  has  only  at  the  rarest  intervals  evinced  generosity 
or  even  tolerance  towards  the  only  university  within  the 
state  limits. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  genius.  I  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  fifty  years  in  advance  of  his  profession. 

*  The  trustees  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Crosby,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  and  distinguished  services  in  connection  with  the  college, 
Toted  to  appoint  him  Professor  Emeritus  of  Surgery. 
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He  was  one  of  those  characters  who  was  not  only  an  ob- 
serving man,  but,   rarest  of  all,   he   was  a  good  observer. 
Nothing  escaped  him,  and  when  he  had  seized  on  all  the 
salient  points  of  a  given  subject,  he  astounded  his  listeners 
with  the  full,  symmetrical  character  of  his  generalizations. 

As  instances  in  point,  let  me  briefly  advert  to  one  or  twa 
illustrations.  When  Dr.  Smith  entered  the  profession, 
everything  in  the  way  of  continued  fever  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  was  termed  typhus.  Dr.  S.  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  while  true  typhus  did  prevail,  there  was  yet  a 
continued  fever  essentially  different  in  its  character,  and  so 
he  came  to  differentiate  between  typhus  and  typhoid. 
Noting  carefully  the  symptoms  in  these  cases,  making  au- 
topsies whenever  a  chance  occurred,  and  observing  the 
morbid  changes  thus  revealed,  he  soon  found  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Then  he  wrote  an  unpretending  little 
tract,  in  which  he  embodied  his  observations  and  his  infer- 
rences.  This  brochure  was  undoubtedly  the  first  compre- 
hensive description  of  typhoid  fever  ever  written,  and  cov- 
ered in  a  wonderfully  exhaustive  way  not  only  the  clinical 
history,  but  the  pathology,  of  this  most  interesting  dis- 
ease. This  noble  record  of  results,  obtained  by  observa- 
tions, made  mainly  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  was  almost  the  "  Vox  Clamantis  in  de- 
aerto,^^ 

Many  years  later,  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Paris,  Louis 
made  and  published  his  own  observations  in  regard  to  the 
same  disease,  and  the  whole  medical  world  rang  with  plau- 
dits of  admiration  at  his  genius  and  learning.  But  in  the 
modest  little  tract  of  Nathan  Smith,  the  gist  aftd  germ  of 
all  the  magnificent  discoveries  of  Louis  are  anticipated. 
And  thus  it  is  again  demonstrated  that  men  of  genius  are 
confined  to  no  age  and  to  no  country,  but  whether  in  the 
wilds  of  New  Hampshire  or  in  the  world's  gayest  capital^ 
they  form  a  fraternity  as  cosmopolitan  as  useful. 
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I  have  recently  learned  an  incident  that  still  farther 
illustrates  Dr.  Smith's  sagacity.  While  residing  in  Cornish 
he  had  a  friend  who  was  a  sea  captain,  and  who,  on  his 
return  from  foreign  voyages,  was  wont  to  relate  to  him 
whatever  of  interest  in  a  medical  way  he  might  have 
chanced  to  observe  while  abroad.     On  one  occasion  he  told 

• 

Dr.  Smith  that  on  his  previous  voyage  one  of  the  sailors 
•dislocated  his  hip.  There  being  no  surgeon  on  board,  the 
captain  tried  but  in  vain  to  reduce  it.  The  man  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  a  hammock  with  the  dislocation  un- 
reduced. During  a  great  storm  the  sufferer  was  thrown 
from  the  hammock  to  the  floor,  striking  violently  on  the 
knee  of  the  affected  side.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  fall  the  hip  had  some  how  been  set.  This  in- 
terested Dr.  Smith  wonderfully,  and  he  questioned  the 
narrator  again  and  again  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
thigh,  the  knee  and  the  leg,  at  the  time  of  the  fall. 

From  this  apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  Df. 
Smith  eventually  educed  and  reduced  to  successful  practice 
the  method  of  reducing  dislocations  by  the  manoeuvre,  a 
system  as  useful  as  it  is  simple,  and  as  scientific  as  the 
principle  of  flexion  and  leverage  on  which  it  depends. 
Had  this  incident  been  related  to  a  stupid  man,  he  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  it,  or  to  a  sceptic,  and  he  would  have 
<iiscredited  the  whole  account,  but  to  a  man  of  genius  it 
furnished  a  clue  by  which  another  of  Nature's  labyrinths 
was  traced  out.  This  system  is  by  far  the  best  ever  de- 
vised, simplifying  and  rendering  easy  the  work  of  the  sur- 
geon, whila  reducing  human  suffering  to  its  minimum. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recall  to  your  minds  how  much  he 
did  for  medicine  and  surgery;  that  were  the  work  of  days, 
not  a  single  hour.  But  one  anecdote  I  shaU  venture  to  re- 
late, out  of  many,  as  illustrating  a  somewhat  amusing  trait 
in  his  character.  When  deeply  interested  in  an  operation, 
he  was  wont  to  soliloquize  or  think  aloud,  without  any 
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oonsciousnesB  that  he  was  giving  utterance  to  his  thonghtB. 
On  one  occasion,  at  Cornish,  he  was  operating  on  a  man 
for  strangulated  hernia,  the  bed  being  surrounded  bjr 
anxious  friends.  On  cutting  diroi^h  the  abdominal  wall 
he  discovered  a  peculiar  odor,  and  immediately  his  usual 
soliloquy  began,  as  follows :  ^'  What !  what !  have  I  cut  a 
gut?  I  have — I  have  cut  a  gut!  They  might  as  well 
make  his  coffin  now  as  ever/'  Afiter  this  little  bit  of  self 
communion,  he  completed  the  operation  with  a  perfectly 
immoved  face,  utterly  oblivious  that  he  had  said  anything. 
He  then  called  the  friends  into  another  room,  and  with  a 
grave  face  announced  to  them  that  the  case  was  a  bad  one^ 
and  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  that  the  man  might  die. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  relate  the  well  authenticated  tia- 
ditions  of  his  skill,  his  benevolence  and  his  practical  greats 
ness.  But  almost  from  the  inception  of  his  professional 
life  until  he  left  for  New  Haven,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  profession  in  the  state,  and  his  reputation 
csme  soon  to  cover  the  whole  of  New  England.  He  was 
the  father  of  several  sons,  who  have  since  been  distin- 
guished in  the  same  profession.  The  venerable  Professor 
N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  eldest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  survivors. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  since  I  asked  a  venerable  man 
in  my  own  ne^hborhood,  whose  hair  has  been  silvered  by 
more  than  eighty  winters,  what  manner  of  man  Nathan 
Smith  was.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
moistened  eye  and  a  slight  quiver  of  the  lip,  he  replied : 
"  He  was  good  to  the  poor."  For  more  than  forty  years 
the  grass  has  grown  on  the  grave  of  Nathan  Smith,  but 
there  are  living  hearts  that  still  beat  his  requiem,  and 
voices  that  still  repeat  this  best  of  epitaphs,  "  He  was  good 
to  the  poor." 

Early  associated  with  this  excellent  man  was  Dr.  Cyrus 
Perkins.     This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  large  attainments. 
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ai»i  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  medical  man  of  skill 
and  learning.  In  the  troubles  that  sprang  up  between 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  University,  Dr,  Perkins  sym- 
pathized with  the  latter.  After  the  splendid  filial  labors 
of  Daniel  Webster  had,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington, insulted  victory  and  stability  to  the  college.  Pro- 
fessor Perkins  resigned  and  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  soon  attained  a  lucrative  practice  i  He 
died  a  few  years  since  at  Staten  Island,  full  of  years  and 
fall  of  honor. 

Four  years  ago  to-day,  June  21,  1866,  there  died  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  gentleman  whose 
reputation  ss  a  physician  and  surgeon  has  been  hardly  sec- 
ond to  that  of  any  man  in  America.  Although  bed-ridden 
for  some  months  before  his  death,  his  mind  was  unimpaired 
and  the  force  of  his  will  was  unabated.  In  gazing  on  him 
one  could  exclaim  with  truth,  as  did  Bayard  Taylor  when 
he  saw  the  venerable  Humboldt,  it  is  ''  not  a  ruin,  but  a 
pyramid."  I  need  only  write  the  name  of  Reuben  D. 
Mussey  to  recall  to  the  friends  of  medicine  in  New  Hamp- 
shie  the  memory  of  an  eminent  Christian,  a  learned  physi- 
ciMi,  a  world-renowned  surgeon,  the  best  labors  of  whose 
most  creditable  life  were  devoted  to  the  good  of  our  state 
college  and  commonwealth.  Time  is  wanting  to  give  even 
the  briefest  resume  of  his  pure  and  most  useful  life ;  nor 
is  this  so  essential  here,  since  the  state  society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  took  such  action  in  the  premises  as  to  insure  a 
suitable  record  of  his  life  and  character. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  recall  for  an  instant  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Hale,  who,  after  serving  the  coUege  in  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  for  a  few  years,  lost  his  connection  with  the 
institution  in  a  manner  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  trus- 
tees. Professor  Hale  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  was  wont 
to  hold  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  at  his  own 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  whoever  might  choosie  to  come 
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This  course  was  obnoxious  to  the  college  fathers,  who  were 
at  the  time  strongly  sectarian.  The  board  determined  on 
his  removal,  but  as  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  legally 
accomplished  under  the  college  charter,  the  Alexandrian 
method  of  treating  this  heretical  knot  was  adopted.  A 
vote  was  passed  abolishing  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 
Subsequently,  as  President  of  Geneva  College,  Dr.  Hale 
passed  a  most  useful  life,  and  only  within  a  few  years  has 
crossed  the  "  insuperable  threshold.^' 

I  should  hesitate  to  recall  an  event  so  discreditable  to 
the  past  history  of  the  college,  were  it  not  that  in  these 
latter  days  more  liberal  courusels  have  prevailed,  and  the 
utmost  latitude  of  opinion,  as  is  consistent  with  the  true 
spirit  and  intent  of  a  university,  has  coine  to  be  tolerated 
and  encouraged.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  derelic- 
tions of  Dartmouth  in  the  past,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  her 
spirit  is  liberal  and  catholic  now. 

Any  contribution  to  the  medical  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  imperfect  which  should  ignore  the  name  of 
Amos  Twitchell.  Born  in  1781,  and  able  to  attain  only 
the  limited  advantages  of  the  medical  education  common 
to  his  period,  he  developed  an  astonishing  genius  for  sur- 
gery, and  both  in  this  branch  and  in  the  department  of 
practice,  he  was  for  a  long  term  of  years  primus  inter 
primos  among  the  distinguished  medical  men  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  consider  the  fact  well  established  that  Dr.  Twitch- 
ell was  the  pioneer  in  applying  a  ligature  to  the  carotid 
artery.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has,  I  think,  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing first  applied  a  ligature  to  this  vessel,  but  Dr.  Twitchell 
antedated  Sir  Astley's  operation  six  months.  Dr.  Twitch- 
ell never  wrote  anything,  but  he  achieved  the  most  bril- 
liant triumphs  in  his  profession,  and  we  must  forever  de- 
plore that  he  has  left  no  written  record  from  which  we 
might  have  derived  so  much  in  the  way  of  valuable  infer- 
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xnation  and  instruction.  Dr.  Twitchell  died  at  Keene, 
May  26,  1850,  universally  admired,  respected  and  beloved. 
The  traditions  of  his  playful  humor  and  his  graceful  wit 
a,re  still  cherished  by  multitudes  that  never  knew  him  in 
life.  The  Cheshire  House,  which  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  most  brilliant  mots  and  sparkling  repartees^  still 
seems  hallowed  by  his  presence,  as  if  his  genial  spirit 
hovered  it,  the  Eidolon  of  the  place.  Fortunately  the 
land  that  knew  him  can  still  cherish  his  name  and  memory 
in  the  person  of  his  accomplished  nephew  and  successor, 
Dr.  George  B.  TwitcheU. 

I  had  designed  to  say  something  of  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver, 
who  was  a  gentleman  of  greater  erudition,  more  liberal 
culture  and  greater  personal  accomplishment,  than  any 
gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with  the  past  years  of 
the  college.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  medical  college  in 
the  country  could  produce  his  equal  in  these  respects.  I 
should  delight  to  draw  a  picture  of  Joseph  Roby :  grave, 
yet  filled  with  inimitable  humor ;  learned,  yet  childlike ; 
lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not,  but  to  those 
men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.  Never  immersed 
in  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  professional  practice,  he 
cultivated  an  aesthetic  taste  for  medicine,  and  as  a  teacher 
carried  with  him  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  his  classes. 
I  kne-w  him  only  as  a  boy,  but  I  well  remember  that  when 
he  lectured  the  hall  always  rang  and  rang  again  with  ap- 
plause. He,  too,  has  crossed  the  dark  river  and  rests  from 
his  labors.  But  the  waning  hour  warns  me  that  I  have  no 
longer  an  opportunity  to  discourse  of  the  remainder  of  our 
honored  dead  (which  I  might  do  with  profit),  nor  to  dwell 
upon  the  living,  which  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion 
would  not  admit. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  these  facts  in  the  medical  his- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  which,  irrelevant  and  discursive 
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as  they  are,  have  been  obtained  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  difficulty,  should  have  so  little  of  comeliness  and 
order.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  facts  which  I  this  day 
place  upon  record  may  prove  useful  to  some  one  in  the 
future  who  has  more  time  and  a  greater  aptitude  for  such 
labor  and  research. 

And  so  I  have  done.  These  reminiscences,  if  they  teach 
us  anything,  reiterate  the  old-time  tale  that  "  man  is  but 
dust,  the^flower  of  the  field  and  a  breath."  Yet,  though 
they  remind  us  so  forcibly  of  our  mortality,  they  teach  us 
^  how;  honorable  the  briefest  life  may  be,  if  devoted  to  a  use- 
ful calling  and  consecrated  to  a  holy  purpose.  In  the 
recent  language  of  Stuart  Mill :  "  Nor  let  any  one  be  dis- 
couraged by  what  may  seem,  in  moments  of  despondency, 
the  lack  of  time  and  of  opportunity.  Those  who  know 
how  to  employ  opportunities  will  often  find  that  they  can 
create  them,  and  what  we  achieve  depends  less  upon  the 
amoimt  of  time  we  possess  than  on  the  use  we  make  of 
that  time." 

It  is  in  no  hackneyed  phrase  tliat  I  say  ours  is  a  noble 
professson ;  but  if  we  would  attain  honor  and  emolument 
in  it,  we  must  sacrifice  early  and  often  upon  the  altar  of 
JEsculapius.  The  world  is  full  of  poor  physicians,  but  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  profession  there  is  abundant  room. 
A  determined  purpose  and  untiring  industry  will  insure  us 
admittance  there.  And  when  the  days  of  our  probation 
have  passed  and  we  enter  the  higher  professional  arena,  we 
may  enter  the  lists  and  break  a  lance  to  good  purpose. 
The  foe  with  whom  our  conflict  is  is  worthy  of  our  steel ; 
and  in  the  hand  to  hand  encounters  of  professional  life,  if 
we  win  (and  win  many  a  time  we  do),  how  ennobling  is 
the  thought  that  we  have,  under  the  great  God,  been  in- 
strumental in  assuaging  human  agony,  in  palliating  dire 
disease,  in  saving  human  life.     And  if  we  fail,  as  when  in 
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£Euicy  the  hoofe  of  the  pale  horse  click  beside  us,  or  the 
skdeton  fingers  follow  ours  with  its  knife,  shall  we  despair? 
No  I  a  thousand  times  no !  For  in  the  direst  hours  of  de- 
feat, when  the  heavens  are  black  above  us,  there  will  still 
be  the  proud  consciousness  that  we  have  succumbed  only 
to  the  Conqueror  of  Conquerors. 


NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE. 


BY  G.  P.  COim,  M.  D. 


Mb.  President  and  Fellows: 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  careful  trial  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment,  whether  rational  or  not,  has 
done  much  to  elucidate  and  enlighten  us  as  to  the  hygienic 
measures  necessary  to  preserve  health,  and  to  the  pathol- 
ogy of  a  number  of  diseases  hitherto,  and  even  now,  too 
often  treated  with  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  all  diseases  we  cannot  too  closely 
watch  the  workings  of  the  great  vital  organs,  nor  too  care- 
fully note  the  condition  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-centres, 
or  that  of  digestion,  assimilation  and  nutrition  ;  for  by  the 
harmony  and  perfection  of  each  part  in  its  proper  sphere, 
is  accomplished  that  mysterious  phenomenon  we  call  life. 

The  progress  of  medical  science  has  been  such  that 
great  changes  have  been  made,  even  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation;  and  the  physician  who,  at  the 
present  time,  attempts  or  expects  to  effect  a  cure  of  a  con- 
stitutional malady  by  strictly  local  remedies  (although  such 
auxiliaries  may  be  valuable  to  allay  some  prominent  symp- 
tom which  may  be  distressing  to  the  patient  and  render- 
ing our  general  treatment  abortive),  must  have  his  mind 
ilinded  and  narrowed  by  that  egotism  which  specialism 
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jdways  engenders,  or  he  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
true  progress  of  the  profession. 

Those  of  us  who  have  heard  the  late  Professor  Childs  so 
eloquently  dweU  upon  his  favorite  theory  of  treating  dis- 
ease upon  general  principles,  have,  often,  when  meeting 
one  whose  mind  is  ever  seeking  after  special  remedies  and 
advocating  special  treatment,  been  thankful  to  have  re- 
ceived in  our  pupilage  as  good  advice  as  that.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  implies :  First,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
system  in  its  normal  condition ;  second,  an  ability  to  de- 
tect any  palpable  deviation,  organic  or  functional,  whether 
it  arise  from  congenital,  hereditary  or  accidental  causes ; 
and,  thirdly,  from  reason  and  experience  to  direct  the  ad- 
ministration of  therapeutical  remedies,  from  our  extensive 
materia  medica^  and  from  such  agents  as  are  designedly 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  existence. 

Chomel  defines  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  ''  the  applica- 
tion of  good  sense  to  the  treatment  of  disease,"  adding 
that  "  a  knowledge  of  disease  is  indispensable,  but  that 
good  sense  (which  is  more  uncommon  than  common  sense), 
ranks  first."  We  may  infer  from  this  that  it  is  an  ability 
to  understand  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  the  functions  of 
nature,  and  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  her  decrees. 

As  surgeons  we  are  ready  to  accept  nature  as  an  all- 
powerful  physician,  competent  to  heal  injuries,  whether 
natural,  accidental,  or  from  the  judicious  use  of  instru- 
ments ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  but  too  wil- 
ling to  ascribe  almost  supernatural  power  to  drugs,  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  forgetting  or  ignoring  that  vis  medicatrix 
naturce^  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  cures.  Frankly,  I 
would  say  we  are  prone  to  follow  in  their  lead,  and  by 
tacit  consent  to  their  views,  render  ourselves  culpable  for 
their  erroneous  convictions.  However  this  may  be,  I  leave 
it  to  your  good  sense  for  consideration,  and  ask  your  in- 
dulgence for  a  few  moments  to  a  topic  suggested  by  the 
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foregoing  reflections,  namely:   Nutrition,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  presenting  this  topic  to  your  notice, 
the  time  which  can  be  allowed  for  the  reading  of  a  report 
only  enables  me  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent 
points.  Neither  do  I  flatter  mjrself  that  I  can  bring  before 
you  new  ideas,  for  the  subject  is  as  old  as  the  father  of 
medicine,  being  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
profession. 

In  the  abstract,  nutrition  implies  anything  that  nour- 
ishes, but  in  medicine  signifies  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
functions  which  in  any  way  support  life,  or  has  any  power 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  prolong  our  existence,  being  our 
opponent  to  death,  and  that  vital  power  by  which  growth 
and  reproduction  are  produced.  Death  by  slow  asthenia 
or  starvation  presents  the  same 'phenomena,  and  will  occur 
sooner  or  later,  whenever  the  losses  which  the  blood  sus- 
tains in  supplying  the  elements  to  the  solids  are  not  re- 
paired by  aliment  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality. 

In  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  short  duration, 
like  the  common  catarrhal  complaints  peculiar  to  our  clim- 
ate, it  "matters  little  in  otherwise  healthy  constitutions 
whether  attention  be  paid  to  the  ingestion  of  food  or  not, 
as  natme  wisely  takes  away  the  appetite  until  the  disturb- 
ance is  removed;  but  in  chronic  difficulties,  and  those 
which  must  necessarily  be  of  considerable  duration,  imless 
attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  nutritive  functions, 
our  medicines  may  be  directed  with  the  most  consummate 
skill  and  administered  with  all  that  assiduity  of  which  kind- 
friends  and  vigilant  nurses  are  capable,  yet  we  shall  often 
be  pained  at  the  result  and  our  expectations  of  an  ultimate 
recovery  be  unrealized.  As  the  strength  of  an  organ  de- 
pends upon  the  steady  repair  of  its  losses,  the  assimilation 
of  new  material,  or  the  maintenance  of  its  normal  state  of 
organization  by  due  nutritive  agents,  so  when  its  nourish- 
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ment  fails  its  structure  is  impaired,  and  the  ability  to 
perform  its  natural  function  is  diminished.  Food  is  the 
natural  stimulus  of  the  stomach,  and  if  withheld  for  any 
great  length  of  time  its  structure  becomes  so  impaired  that 
it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  usual  warnings  of  nature,  and 
a  person  may  actually  die  of  starvation  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  sense  of  hunger. 

Flint  says :  "  In  all  diseases,  more  or  less  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  present  arise  from  starvation,  and  these  phe- 
nomena are  prominent  and  grave  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  either  alimentation  or  assimilation  is  de-« 
fective.''  Chossat,  in  referring  to  the  causes  of  death, 
thus  remarks :  "  Starvation  is  a  cause  of  death  marching 
silently  in  front  with  every  disease  in  which  alimentation 
falls  below  the  natural  standard.  It  reaches  its  termina- 
tion sometimes  sooner  and  somethnes  later  than  the  disease 
which  it  covertly  accompanies,  and  it  may  supersede  the 
disease  of  which  at  first  it  was  merely  an  incidental  ele- 
ment." 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  practical  fact  that  any  affec- 
tion which  does  not  compromise  directly  the  function  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  cannot  produce  death  so  long  as  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  is  maintained  to  a  point  compatible 
with  life ;  and  unless  the  disease  involve  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  ingestion  of  food  or  its  assimilation,  we  can, 
if  particularly  attended  to  from  its  inception,  so  sustain  a 
healthy  standard  of  nutrition  that  the  structure  of  these 
vital  organs  will  not  become  seriously  impaired.  Again, 
if  inanition  is  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  existing  dis- 
ease, but  is  due  to  iusufficient  alimentation,  starvation  will 
cause  death,  though  the  progress  of  the  disease  per  ae  be 
favorable,  and  we  can  easily  see  that  at  first  "it  was  merely 
an  incidental  element." 

Our  inabihty  upon  all  occasions  to  fully  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  must  always  render 
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our  notions  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  art  vague  and 
liable  to  numerous  errors  and  multiplied  deceptions.  The 
best  medication  is  that  which  combats  the  cause  of  the 
evil  without  deranging  the  sources  of  life,  which  seconds 
nutrition  and  does  not  suspend  it.  If  a  man  requires  for 
nutriment  a  mixture,  in  suitable  proportions,  of  albumen, 
gluten  and  sugar,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  administer  simply 
water,  holding  in  solution  a  bitter  and  non-assimilative 
principle  ?  Perhaps  you  may  thus  be  able  to  kill  the  di»^ 
ease,  but  you  will  at  the  same  time  famish  the  patient  and 
and  destroy  him  by  inanition. 

Nutriment  must  vary  according  to  the  species,  the  indi- 
vidual, the  manners  and  customs.  All  vegetables  do  not 
flourish  in  the  same  soil — some  languish  where  othera 
thrive ;  animals  are  not  all  carnivorous,  neither  is  man 
nourished,  in  all  situations  of  life,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  food  of  the  adult  would  be  indigestible,  therefore  a 
poison,  to  the  infant ;  while  the  food  of  the  infant  would 
be  insufficient  and  debilitating  to  the  youth.  In  health,, 
the  best  diet  is  that  which  suffices  our  digestion  and  our 
daily  wants,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  sickness,  suIk 
ject  to  such  modifications  as  the  daily  intercourse  with  our 
patient  should  suggest ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  craving  of 
a  healthy  but  empty  stomach  would  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient guide,  while  in  the  latter  our  feeble  and  debilitated 
patient,  worn  out  by  long  fasting,  mental  anxiety  and  pain, 
will  have  but  little  of  this  to  pilot  him,  and  must  depend 
on  his  physician  for  advice  under  such  circumstances. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  the  principle  or  power  by  which 
the  system  preserves  its  own  integrity  unimpau-ed,  and 
its  several  parts  from  decomposition  amidst  the  action  of 
surrounding  agents,  while  it  possesses  the  power  to  act 
upon  things  foreign  to  itself,  assimilate  them  to  its  nature, 
and  appropriate  them  to  the  supply  of  its  exigencies  or  to 
redress  its  injuries.     This  living  principle  in  nature  is  pre- 
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served  by  an  assimilative  circle  of  change,  reparation  and 
ejection,  continually  going  on,  whereby  whatever  has  be- 
come effete  and  prejudicial  is  removed,  and  new  material  is 
assimilated  to  compensate  for  the  waste. 

Nutrition  is  the  laboratory  of  life  and  development. 
Hunger  is  a  poison  which  corrodes  and  destroys.  The  ul- 
timate loss  of  whatever  has  become  worthless  is  a  vital 
one,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  new  life  to  elements  which  a 
moment  before  were  foreign  substances ;  and  as  all  mate- 
rial was  once  and  only  once  created,  so  too  nothing  is  lost. 
It  is  true  that  ''dust  we  are  and  to  dust  we  must  return," 
still  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  annihilation.  A  plant  or 
animal  dies,  but  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
not  lost.  It  passes  into  dust,  gases  and  vapor,  is  really 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  is  ready  to  form  new 
plants,  new  animals,  and  the  change  is  complete. 

The  nutrition  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  though  pos- 
sessing very  many  characteristics  in  common  and  in  a  de- 
gree dependent  upon  each  other,  are  widely  different  in 
their  chemical  effects  and  positive  agencies ;  for  any  sub- 
stance to  be  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  animal  Ufe,  must 
be  of  an  organized  structure  itself  in  order  to  render  it  sol- 
uble in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  while  the  unorganized 
elements  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  combining  with  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
heat  and  moisture,  furnish  the  materials  on  which  vegeta- 
ble life  and  growth  depend. 

We  know  of  no  mineral,  or  unorganized  material  on 
^ which  animals  can  sustain  life,  though  we  read  of  savages 
eating  clay  and  earth  to  appease  the  cravings  of  extreme 
hunger,  and  often  meet  with  analogous  instances  in  the  dis- 
eased and  unnatural  appetite  of  those  suffering  from  mal- 
assimilation  in  chlorosis. 

Again,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  growth  and 

development  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the  elimination 

6  • 
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of  oxygen,  which  is  separated  and  given  off  from  the  other 
component  parts  of  its  nourishment,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  life  of  animals  exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  its  combination  with  certain  com- 
ponent parts  of  their  organization.  Therefore  one  great  end 
served  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  wonderful  econo- 
my of  the  creation,  seems  to  be  to  transmute  and  prepare 
the  substances  of  the  earth  to  be  fitted  for  animal  food. 

The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water  are  absorbed  by  the 
plants  and  serve  as  food  to  them  j  by  the  powerful  chemis- 
try of  vital  action,  are  subsequently  transmuted  into  the 
various  organic  principles  of  vegetable  life.  These  prod- 
ucts supply  the  food  of  the  greater  number  of  animals; 
these  animals  in  turn  become  the  prey  of  other  animals 
which  are  carnivorous,  and  the  change  which  is  written  up- 
on the  face  of  all  things  is  ever  wisely  going  on,  although 
unrealized  by  countless  myriads  of  animated  organizations, 
until  death  finally  resolves  all  living  things  into  their  prim- 
itive elements,  in  obedience  to  the  original  law  of  nature. 

To  secure  full  and  harmonious  exhibition  of  the  great  or- 
ganic changes  w.ithin  the  body,  the  functions  of  assimilation, 
secretion  and  excretion,  must  be  regularly  performed ;  we 
must  have  fresh  air  to  breathe,  exercise  of  mind  and  body 
for  a  healthy  circulation,  raiment  to  retain  the  natural 
standard  of  heat,  and  vital  force  (another  synonym  for  hfe), 
to  use  and  direct  all  these  agents  for  their  true  purpose. 

Thus  we  have  rapidly  glanced  at  the  successive  changes 
necessary  to  furnish  the  organized  food  for  man's  existence, 
and  now  let  us  take  up  some  of  the  prominent  points  in 
which  these  facts,  which  are  patent  to  all,  are  applicable  to 
some  of  our  common  forms  of  disease. 

The  class  of  diseases  which  naturally  would  suggest  itself 
first,  as  the  result  of  defective  nutrition,  is  that  in  which 
from  hereditary  or  other  causes,  a  strumous  diathesis  may 
be  noticeable,  and  our  advice  is  often  sought  by  and  for 
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those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease 
arising  from  this  abnormal  condition. 

In  our  most  populous  cities  may  be  observed  in  and 
about  the  children's  hospital  and  public  dispensaries,  a 
great  nimiber  of  children  with  large  heads,  tumid  abdo- 
mens and  pasty  complexions ;  whose  spines  are  scarce 
strong  enough  to  support  their  bodies,  who  are  slow  in  in- 
tellect and  backward  in  speech,  and  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  without  having  shown 
any  desire  to  take  to  their  feet.  This  seems  enough,  but 
we  may  add  without  imagination,  infantile  hydrocephalus, 
rachitis,  with  its  attendant  distortion  and  deformity,  mor- 
bus coxarius,  mollities  ossium,  purpura  and  a  nosological 
catalogue  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  are  veiy  much  sim- 
plified when  we  diagnose  the  etiolog}^,  as  well  as  the  path- 
ology. 

It  is  true  that  J  as  a  class,  these  innocent  unfortunates  in 
mind  and  body  are  reared  amidst  the  enervating  influences 
of  poverty,  crime  and  degradation,  stiU  we  all  recognize 
these  characteristics  as  occurring  even  within  oui*  circle  of 
country  practice,  where  green  fields,  simny  liillsides  and 
pure  water  are  to  be  found  on  every  side,  and  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  al- 
though in  distortion,  the  application  of  simple  mechanical 
means  may  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  and  vital 
functions  of  life. 

Our  remedial  agents  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  rather  than  its  effects,  and  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  many  of  these  troubles,  that  the 
nutrition  of  bone  is  the  most  at  fault,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  strengthen  the  assimilative  powers,  and  enjoin  such 
diet  as  contains  the  most  phosphate  of  lime.  In  scurvy, 
we  may  ransack  all  nature  in  vain  for  a  remedy,  unless  it 
combine  with  the  food  or  medicine  the  anti-scorbutic ;  so  in 
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diseases  of  this  nature  we  must  supply  the  calcareous  salt 
or  all  our  professional  efforts  will  fail. 

Dr.  Budd,  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  several  years 
ago,  suggested  the  propriety  of ,  combining  calcareous  salts 
with  certain  articles  of  food  adapted  to  the  habits  and  age 
of  the  patient,  and  on  consultation  by  an  eminent  dentist 
relative  to  a  child  wliich  had  reached  the  age  of  two  years 
without  any  signs  of  dentition,  recommended  that  the  ali- 
ment of  the  little  patient  should  contain  the  peculiar  form 
of  lime  derived  from  teeth,  with  a  view  of  assisting  nature 
in  her  work.  This  was  carried  into  effect  in  this  and  other 
cases  with  a  happy  result. 

M.  Piory,  in  a  more  recent  medical  journal,  states  that 
it  has  long  been  his  habit  to  administer  phosphate  of  Hme 
with  great  advantage  to  rickety  patients,  suffering  from 
curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  in  the  form  of  filings  from 
fresh  bones.  About  one  ounce  is  given  daily,  either  in  new 
milk,  or  better  still,  in  rice  milk,  which  effectually  dis- 
guis3s  all  disagreeable  taste,  which,  with  a  highly Tiutritious 
diet,  ^simultaneously  employed,  has  proved  efficacious  in 
many  ca^et?. 

In  ophthalmia  of  strumous  origin,  if  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  large,  well  ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  plenty  of  the  most  nutritious  food 
are  necessary,  our  medication  will  not  in  all  probability 
benefit  our  reputation. 

In  cases  of  anaemia  we  observe  that  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  any  substance  ingested,  whether  it  is  food  or  medicine, 
for  its  final  destination,  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  thought 
of,  for  iron  may  uTitate  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to 
cause  the  evacuations  to  become  black,  slimy  and  irregular, 
and  our  patient  will  remain  as  anaemic  as  ever.  If  we  can 
get  iron  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
so  that  the  stools,  from  being  scanty,  scybalous  and  mucous, 
consisting  mainly  of  gas  and  half  digested  food,  becomes 
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natural  and  regular,  then  the  body  is  renewed  by  fresh  nu- 
triment,* and  strength  and  development  are  rapidly  rein- 
stated. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  observe  that  a  particular  class  of 
medicines  and  food  are  indicated,  but  its  capacity  for  enter- 
ing the  circulation  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  the 
blood  is  the  vehicle  and  medium  by  which  all  the  elements 
axe  carried  to  the  different  tissues  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Iron  may  be  the  chief  medicinal  agent  we  think 
of  when  we  meet  an  anaemic  patient,  but  is  by  no  means 
always  the  first  or  even  the  best  remedy  when  the  blood 
disces  are  deficient  from  faulty  nutrition. 

I  recollect  in  reading  a  report  of  Dr.  Chambers'  clinical 
lectures  at  the  St.  Mary's  School,  he  related,  that  while  a 
student  he  noted  down  as  a  paradox,  in  three  cases,  salts 
and  senna  acted  as  a  tonic,  when  iron  and  bark  had  previ- 
ously faUed ;  yet  he  could  not  find  an  author  who  assigned 
any  particular  tonic  action  to  purgatives.  He  said  in  ref- 
erence to  nutrition :  "  Until  you  have  removed  the  sluggish 
state^of  the  portal  circulation,  which  does  nothing  but  se- 
crete mucc^  and  obstruct  absorption,  you  cannot  get  the 
protein  compounds  taken  up,  and  they  form  a  much  more 
important  part  of  the.  blood  globules  than  even  iron." 

The  experiments  of  Bernard,  Lehmani;  and  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  have  done  much  towards  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  diabetis,  in  which  authors  generally 
agree  we  can  do  much  more  with  proper  food  and  pure  air, 
than  by  medication. 

Dr.  Pavy  has  experimented  with  the  saccharine  product 
of  diabetic  urine,  until  he  is  confident  it  is  a  specific  form, 
being  different  from  all  the  other  modifications  of  glucose  ; 
and  he  agrees  with  others  who  have  given  special  attention 
to  this  point,  that  although  most  of  the  compounds  contain- 
ing starch  and  sugar,  when  used  as  food  by  diabetic  pa- 
tients, increase   the  quantity  of  glucose,  yet  diabetic  su- 
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gar  cannot  be  generated  from  sugar  of  milk,  which  adds  a 
most  valuable  article  to  our  bill  of  fare,  for  a  draught  of. 
cool,  fresh  milk  is  next  to  pure  water  to  quench  thirst  and 
allay  febrile  excitement ;  not  only  in  diabetis  but  in  all 
forms  of  fever  we  can  reheve  extreme  thirst  and  furnish 
nutriment  at  the  same  time. 

While  referring  to  a  milk  diet,  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
call to  your  minds  the  case  of  a  late  member  of  this  Society, 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  indefatigable  in  his  able 
and  earnest  efforts  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  our  profession 
in  New  Hampshire,  nor  should  we  forget  in  cases  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  the  success  which  attended  Dr.  Twitchell's 
endeavors  to  assist  nature  by  alimentation,  seconded  by 
that  powerful  and  indomitable  will,  which  always  charac- 
terized his  actions  whether  professional  or  otherwise.  We 
understand  it  to  have  been  Dr.  Twitchell's  theory,  that  we 
take  too  much  carbon  into  our  system,  which  operates  as 
a  gtimulant  to  develope  scrofulous  or  malignant  disease^ 
which  may  be  latent  in  our  organization,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  hve  from  that  time  upon  an  exclusive  bread  and 
milk  diet.  The  result  of  this  plan  of  treatmeq^ou  are  all 
familiar  with,  and,  in  1849,  more  than  ten  years  after  he 
was  first  attacked,  and  four  or  five  after  he  had  submitted 
to  two  operations  for  its  removal,  Dr.  Bowditch  enthusi- 
astically referred  to  his  case,  then  apparently  well,  as  "one 
who  eats  to  live  and  does  not  live  to  eat." 

That  it  requires  a  degree  of  moral  courage  to  carry  out 
such  a  course  of  treatment,  that  we  may  not  expect  to  find 
in  one  less  vigorous  in  intellect,  or  less  endowed  with  that 
mental  and  physical  stamina,  which  enables  man  to  meet 
extraordinary  events  in  life  without  fear,  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  but  if  we  have  the  full  confidence  of  our  patient, 
we  certainly  ought  to  exert  an  influence  and  instruct  him 
in  regard  to  diet  and  regimen,  so  that  he  will  foUow  our 
advice  quite  as  readily  as  in  medication. 
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It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  that  abnormal 
condition  of  the  capillaries  which  constitutes  purpura,  and 
although  we  may  probably  never  be  able  to  detect  what 
this  specific  alteration  in  the  cell  growth  is,  any  more  than 
we  can  in  struma  or  cancer,  yet  it  is  theoretically  true  that 
the  blood  becomes  deficient  in  that  peculiar  plastic  materi- 
al on  which  the  capillaries  draw  for  their  nutrition,  and  the 
circumstances  that  produce  and  aggravate  it,  such  as  defi- 
cient or  bad  food,  overwork,  cold,  dampness  and  darkness, 
irregularities  of  life,  exhausting  and  debilitating  disease, 
like  typhoid  and  ship  fever,  all  go  to  support  the  theory  of 
defective  and  depressed  assimilative  powers.  When  this 
condition  occurs  from  a  congenital  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
we  can  do  but  little  to  avert  that  death  which  must  close 
the  scene ;  but  when  it  is  accidental,  in  the  course  of  other 
disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  we  can  restrain  the  bleeding  by 
styptic  remedies,  and  often  prevent  its  recurrence  with 
proper  food.  All  of  us  have  often  seen  patients  about  the 
twenty-third  day  in  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever,  suddenly 
reaching  the  climax  of  the  disease,  have  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels,. and  sometimes  from  the  mucous  membrane  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

I  well  remember  one  case  which  impressed  my  mind  very 
forcibly,  not  only  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  but 
with  the  idea  that  the  unnatural  promptings  of  nature, 
though  the  mind  may  be  under  the  cloud  of  deliiium, 
should  not  be  disregarded,  though  opposed  to  all  recog- 
nized principles  and  dietetic  formulas.  The  patient  was 
bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary 
canal  and  air  passages;  ecchymosis  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  had  taken  place  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  a  hor- 
rible sight  to  behold,  and  for  the  comfort  of  others  was  re- 
moved into  a  large,  airy  room  outside  the  ward.  Brandy 
and  turpentine  soon  restrained  the  hemorrhage,  and  nutri- 
tious food  prevented  its  return  and  brought  him  on  his  feet 
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again.  I  was  not  more  surprised  that  this  man  recovered 
than  at  the  diet  he  was  unwittingly  allowed  to  have  at 
that  most  critical  period.  Being  unable  to  understand 
English,  one  of  his  own  countrymen  was  detailed  to  attend 
him  through  the  night,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  nature's 
own,  having  none  of  the  notions  of  modem  nurses,  for  on 
the  patient  refusing  to  take  the  extract  of  beef  and  other 
things  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  got  a  ration  of 
pork  and  beans  from  the  cook  room,  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side and  fed  them  to  him.  The  next  morning  the  steward 
asked  the  nurse  why  he  gave  the  patient  beans.  The 
reply  was :  "  The  patient  kept  asking  for  them,  and  as  every 
body  said  he  could  not  get  well,  I  thought  a  good  'square 
meal'  would  do  no  harm."  Strange  to  say,  the  patient  was 
much  better  in  the  morning  and  comparatively  rational ; 
still  he  said  beans  tasted  better  than  beef  tea.  I  do  not 
intend  by  this,  to  be  understood  that  it  is  always  best  to 
let  a  patient  have  his  own  way,  but  who  can  say  that  if  the 
cravings  of  this  man's  stomach,  as  it  appeared  to  him  dur- 
ing a  momentary  subsidence  of  his  mental  excitement,  had 
been  disregarded,  it  ever  would  have  given  warning  of  hun- 
ger again,  and  may  we  not  more  frequently  consult  the 
feelings  of  our  ])atients  at  such  critical  periods  than  is  gen- 
erally done  ? 

In  diptheria,  the  local  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  which 
was  used  a  few  years  since  has  given  way  to  more  rational 
ideas.  The  irritating  influences  of  pungent  and  astringent 
gargles,  caustic  to  the  throat,  with  powerful  altei'atives  and 
cathartics  to  sul)due  the  fever,  are  no  longer  a  terror  to  tlie 
child,  nor  a  death-like  spectre  to  the  mother,  for  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms'  will  take  care  of  themselves  as  na- 
turally as  does  the  febrile  excitement  in  measles  or  chicken 
pox,  if  you  will  only  raise  the  standard  of  vital  action,  with 
stimulants,  tonics  and  proper  food.  The  local  manifesta- 
tions about  the  throat,  the  pain,  cliills  and  fever,  are  only 
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SO  many  sentinels  posted  in  open  field,  whereby  we  may 
know  our  enemy  by  his  skirmish  line. 

Without  taking  more  of  your  time  in  the  consideration 
of  particular  diseases,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  some 
points  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  diet  for  the  sick, 
for  in  a  majority  of  cases  our  medication  is  nothing  more 
than  to  assist  nature  to  correct  the  secretive  or  excretive 
functions,  so  that  assimilation  may  be  naturally  exercised. 
We  must  look  to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
food,  for  the  essential  elements  of  all  the  diJBferent  tissues 
must  be  supplied. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Huift,  in  an  able  paper  upon  alimentation, 
says :  "  Starvation  is  a  comparative  term.  We  can  starve 
a  muscle  by  withholding  nitrogen.  We  can  starve  the 
fats  of  the  body  and  destroy  the  animal  heat  by  withhold- 
ing carbon.  So,  too,  we  can  starve  the  brain  by  withhold- 
ing phosphorus,  and  starve  the  blood  by  failing  to  supply 
it  with  those  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron  and  mag- 
nesia, which  are  essential  to  its  healthy  condition.  Just 
how  these  salts  exert  their  power  is  not  known,  but  we  do 
know  that  when  they  are  withheld  the  blood  globule  be- 
comes pale  and  irregular  in  form,  and  starvation  diseases 
are  developed.  Without  these  nitrogen  no  longer  builds 
up  the  muscle,  and  carbon  fails  to  maintain  the  aninaal 
heat." 

The  experiments  of  Majendie,  and  more  recently  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  proved  conclusively  that  animals  fed  solely 
upon  non-nitrogenized  substances  will  quickly  pine  away 
and  die,  and  the  famous  Gelatine  Commission  in  Paris  long 
ago  showed  that  article  of  diet  to  be  sadly  inadequate  of 
itself  to  nourish  and  invigorate  the  -body.  Gastritis,  diar- 
rhoea, colic,  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a  whole  train  of  mor- 
bid symptoms,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  insipid 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  diet,  and  the  people  who,  from 
necessity  or  otherwise,  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon  such 
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food,  or  upon  a  scanty  allowance,  or  upon  such  refuse  arti- 
cles as  are  unfit  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  body,  are  soon 
reduced  in  strength  and  debilitated  in  nund.  Disease  is 
sure  to  follow,  and  that  of  a  virulent  character.  We  see 
this  among  the  lower  order  of  animals,  and,  although  our 
farmers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  those  epidemics 
which  so  often  break  out  with  such  mortality  among  the 
cattle  near  large  cities,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  calam- 
ity may  be  dated  from  the  period  when  our  economists  ad- 
vised the  substitution  of  grains  from  distilleries,  oil  cake — 
in  short,  partially  decomposed  aliment  in  the  place  of  hay. 

A  few  years  since  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  were 
fearful  that  pleuro-pneumonia  would  be  introduced  among 
their  herds,  from  contamination  with  diseased  cattle  from 
other  states ;  yet  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  that  it 
took  effect,  for  as  soon  as  the  influences  of  wholesome 
food,  pure  air  and  fresh  water  were  felt,  the  disease  soon 
disappeared.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  these  influences 
upon  all  animal  organizations,  and  for  the  sick  we  do  but 
half  our  duty  unless  we  see  that  proper  measures  are 
adopted  to  secure  all  this  for  our  patients. 

People  are  not  so  afraid  of  water  and  pure  air  as  many 
of  you  present  can  testify  they  once  were,  but  we  do  meet 
those  who  still  believe  disease  must  be  starved  out,  and 
who  will  contest  the  ground  inch  by  inch  in  favor  of  fast- 
ing until  the  appetite  returns.  As  I  have  said,  this  may 
do  in  diseases  of  short  duration,  but  we  must  urge  the  im- 
portance of  food  suitable  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient  in  those  of  longer  continuation.  Without  it  the 
best  of  care  and  medication  will  not  avail,  and  the  horrible 
suffering  consequent  to  that  aphthous  condition  incident  to 
a  process  of  slow  starvation,  is  terrible  as  well  as  incurable. 

Science  has  done  so  much  towards  perfecting  dietetic 
compounds  that  at  the  present  day  we  have  scarce  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  withholding  from  the  sick  the  nu- 
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tritive  elements  necessary  to  redress  the  injuries  to  nature 
and  sustain  the  vital  powers.  In  Europe  it  has  been  the 
study  of  eminent  and  practical  men  for  some  years  to  per- 
fect articles  of  diet;  also,  the  medicinal  means  of  causing 
them  to  be  assimilated,  and  the  reports  of  their  success 
render  them  worthy  of  consideration. 

Dr.  Dobell,  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  gives  a  tabulated  statement  of  over  two  hundred 
cases  of  phthisis  which  have  been  treated  with  the  pancre- 
atic emulsion  (which  originated  with  Moore  and  Savory), 
with  results  realized  which  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  Other  physicians  speak  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  of  this  preparation,  and  say  it  can  be 
administered  with  decided  benefit,  even  in  hopeless  cases, 
having  the  effect  to  improve  digestion  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  so  as  to  give  comparative  comfort  dur- 
ing the  last  stages  of  this  scourge  of  our  climate. 

Cod-liver-oil  has  long  been  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
oftentimes  with  decided  success,  but,  from  its  nauseating 
and  unpalatable  taste,  our  chemists  have  sought  to  improve 
upon  the  natural  product  until,  in  some  instances,  but  very 
little  of  its  original  composition  can  be  found,  and  though 
it  may  be  more  palatable  to  the  taste,  it  is  nearly  inert  as 
a  medicinal  or  dietetic  agent.  There  is  no  doubt  but  in 
its  natural  state  it  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  the  French 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  extract  in  pill 
form  which  as  a  medicine  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  rec- 
tified oil  in  the  market,  and  is  nearly  or  quite  as  nutritious. 
The  extract  contains  prophylamine,  ammonia  and  potash, 
which  the  oil  does  not,  and  a  larger  per  cent,  of  phos^ 
phorus,  soda,  lime  and  other  salts.  -This  extract,  so  far  as 
my  experience  has  been,  shows  a  wonderful  adaptability  to 
the  wants  of  the  system  in  cases  of  strumous  origin,  such 
as  enlarged  and  ulcerated  glands  about  the  neck,  and  scrof- 
ulous ulcers  of  the  extremities. 
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I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  milk  diet 
has  sometimes  a  most  happy  effect  in  arresting  some  forms 
of  malignant  disease,  and  our  professional  friends  in  France 
claim  to  have  had  unusual  success  with  it  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease,  when  resorted 
to  before  serious  organic  lesions  have  occurred.  Milk  con- 
tains more  of  the  essential  elements  of  nutrition  than  any 
other  single  article  of  food,  and  perhaps  fulfils  the  indica- 
tions required  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  dis- 
ease, when  a  liquid  and  concentrated  form  of  diet  must  be 
administered,  better  than  anything  else.  Yet  by  combina- 
tion with  farinaceous  substances  or  alternating  with  animal 
broth  or  extract  of  beef,  we  may  render  a  fer  more  eflScient 
support. 

The  concentration  of  nutritive  elements  oftentimes  is 
one  of  great  practical  importance,  as  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  powers  of  the  human  system  are  limited  even 
in  health,  and  in  disease  we  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  food  to  its  least  possible  bulk,  therefore  some 
form  of  animal  food  seems  best  adapted  when  small  quan- 
tities of  concentrated  aliment  are  required. 

We  all  fullv  understand  that  food,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  cannot  nourish  and  invigorate  the  body  until,  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  it  becomes  fitted  to  enter  into  the 
circulation ;  and  this  change  b}'  catalysis,  which  aliment 
imdergoes  when  received  into  the  stomach,  has  interested 
the  profession  ever  since  it  had  any  claims  to  be  a  science. 
8ince  Beaumont  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  pres- 
ence and  use  of  the  gastric  fluids,  there  have  been  repeated 
experiments  made  looking  to  artificial .  digestion,  in  order 
to  secure  a  medicinal  agent  to  aid  in  digestion,  also  an 
oro^anized  substance,  artifieiallv  made,  readv  to  be  received 
immediatelv  into  the  circulation.  The  result  has  been  to 
give  us,  fii^st,  pepsin,  a  most  valuable  adjuvant  to  aid  the 
stomach  in  digestion ;   and  second,  peptone,  which  is   a 
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solution  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  beef  in  pepsin,  retaining 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  nutrition,  instead  of  only 
a  part,  as  we  get  them  in  beef  tea,  broth  and  extract, 
which  is  very  generally  used. 

Dr.  Graves,  who  inaugurated  a  very  great  reform  in  the 
treatment  of  fever,  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  ailmentation  in  cases  of  continued  fever, 
from  the  chance  remark  of  a  shrewd  practitioner  from  the 
country,  who  said  in  his  practice  patients  generally  got 
well  if  he  could  prevent  them  from  starving  to  death. 

Now  there  are  few  practitioners  at  the  present  day  who 
do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  a  nourishing  diet  and 
sustaining  treatment  in  all  forms  of  essential  fever,  but  it 
is  of  no  less  importance  to  prevent  death  by  starvation  in 
all  other  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  language  of  Prof.  Flint:  "  If  to  die  by  slow  asthe- 
nia be,  often,  virtually  to  starve  to  death,  then,  no  matter 
what  the  disease  may  be,  it  is  an  object  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  promote,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  assimilation 
of  food,"  for  in  all  diseases,  however  trivial  in  character, 
there  is  more  or  less  depAssion  of  the  vital  action,  and  a 
tendency  towards  asthenia,  sooner  or  later,  in  its  progress. 

Gentlemen:  Time  and  your  patience  will  not  allow  me 
to  continue  this  paper  to  a  greater  length,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  of  its  unfinished,  discursive  and  rambling  character. 
However,  if  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  any  new  thought  or 
theory  from  others  in  this  Society  whose  years  of  experi- 
ence far  outnumber  mine,  whereby  the  wonderful  power 
of  nature,  assisted  by  rational  and  consistent  means,  devel- 
oped by  the  hand  of  art,  can  be  rendered  more  efficient  in 
treating  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  end  for  which  it  waa 
written  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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BY    ADONIKAM   SMALLEY,  M.  D. 


Dr.  John  Clough,  a  worthy  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  this  society,  died  October  5,  1869.  He  was  bom 
in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  January  31,  1801,  hav- 
ing entered  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  grand- 
father emigrated  from  Londonderry,  on  the  Evergreen 
Isle,  and  settled  in  Derry,  New  Hampshire.  From  New 
London  his  father  removed  to  Sunapee,  when  the  Doctor 
was  about  eight  years  old,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  minority.  He  was  early  left  without  paternal  care. 
His  father  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the 
war  of  1812-15.  He  was  thus  left  without  money,  with- 
out influential  friends ;  but  with  willing  hands,  an  active 
brain  and  a  hopeful  temperament,  undaunted  by  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  sunounded.  His .  self-rehance, 
perseverance  and  fortitude  were  the  guiding  star  of  his 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  his  life  were  the  sterling  qual- 
ities, perseverance  and  stability  of  purpose,  which  charac- 
terized his  subsequent  career,  called  more  sternly  into 
requisition  than  in  those  early  years  of  toil  and  self-depend- 
ence. His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  at  the  dis- 
trict school  of  those  early  times,  with  a  term  or  two  at  the 
high  school  of  Newport.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Nichols,  of  Springfield,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Med- 
ical School  in  1829.     He  commenced  practice  at  Enfield 
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the  same  year,  where,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance,  he 
soon  obtained  a  wide  practice,  which  he  pursued  twenty- 
six  years,  when  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  met 
with  equal  success  till  laid  aside  by  declining  health. 

In  1833  he  married  Helena  Clough,  the  result  of  which 
marriage  was  three  children,  of'  whom  one  survives  him. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1848,  when,  in  1850,  he  was  married 
to  Widow  Harriet  Martin  Smith,,  who  still  lives  to  mourn 
his  loss.  He  represented  the  town  of  Enfield  in  the  Leg- 
islature one  term,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  District  No.  11. 

As  a  physician  he  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  community  by  a  prompt  and  faithful  attention  to  his 
patients,  and  by  a  sound  judgment  and  practical  skill 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Plain  and 
direct  in  his  manner,  he  made  no  use  of  the  little  artifices 
so  often  employed  by  quacks  to  win  popular  favor,  and 
especially  he  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  those  grosser 
practices  which  give  a  profitable  notoriety.  He  was  ever 
trustful  and  truthful  with  his  professional  brethren,  which 
secured  their  entire  confidence ;  in  fact,  the  basis  of  his 
character  was  an  unswerving  regard  for  truth.  He  was 
true  to  himself,  true  to  his  profession,  true  to  his  associates 
in  every  relation  of  life,  true  to  his  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  regardless  of  any  self  interest  which  would 
seem  to  come  in  the  way.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  to  analyze  the  character  of  our  de- 
ceased friend.  He  had  no  concealments  of  matters  proper 
to  be  known.  We  saw  him  as  he  was,  the  upright  Chris- 
tian physician.  He  was  emphatically  the  carver  of  his 
own  fortune.  He  was  one  of  that  number  who  have  risen 
to  position  by  virtue  of  those  intrinsic  qualities  that  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  failure.  Early  disciplined  in  the 
rigid  school  of  self^ependence  and  unaided  by  those  ex- 
traneous influences  which,  while  they  smooth  the  pathway 
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and  lighten  the  responsibilities  of  youth,  only  tend  to 
soften  the  muscle  and  weaken  the  mental  and  moral  pow- 
ers of  man,  he  developed  an  independence  of  thought 
and  energy  of  purpose  which  constituted  the  foundation 
of  his  success.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  should 
have  outstripped  such  as  had*  learned  to  rely  upon  parental 
support,  upon  influence  and  patronage  transferred  from  a 
senior,  or  a  reputation  manufactured  by  influential  friends. 
It  is  the  early  storms  that  harden  the  grain  of  the  sapling 
and  prepare  it  to  resist  the  severer  gales  of  winter.  The 
vine,  trained  to  the  trellis,  acquires  no  self-sustaining 
power ;  so  virtue  and  intellect  languish  in  the  great  arm- 
chair of  patrimonial  wealth  and  family  position.  Few  com- 
paratively of  the  sons  of  affluence  have  ever  contributed 
to  those  great  enterprises  tl;at  have  made  modern  civiliza- 
tion what  it  is.  The  bright  names  that  have  lit  up  the 
highways  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  are  those  who 
have  struggled  through  long  years  of  persevering  industry 
and  self-reliance. 

Our  profession,  second  to  none  in  its  relations  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  world,  and  foremost  in  the 
multitude  and  magnitude  of  its  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,  has  furnished  its  fair  proportion  of  those  vigorous 
minds  who  have  constituted  and  adorned  the  true  nobility 
of  this  or  any  other  age.  Stationed  as  we  are  at  the  two 
great  portals  of  human  life,  to  usher  man  into  existence^ 
watch  over  his  welfare,  alleviate  his  thousand  ills,  ''  alike 
to  guard  and  heal;"  and  finally,  when  powerless  to  prolong 
his  stay,  attend  him  down  to  the  dark  river  and  smooth  his 
passage  out.  Tne  great  and  good  have  found  within  the 
sphere  of  our  mission  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profoundest  wisdom,  their  most  sublime  virtues.  As  we 
delight  to  honor  while  living,  so  in  death  let  us  cherish  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  honorell  and  adorned  our 
chosen  and  beloved  profession. 


